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2  NORTH   WALES   CONFERENCE. 

SUBJECTS    DISCUSSED. 

I.  County  Boards. 

II.  Districts  of  Medical  Officers  of  Health. 
III.  The  Working  of   the   Education  Act,  1876, 
AS  IT  affects  Boards  of  Guardians, 


The  President,  in  opening  the  proceedings,  said  that  having  been 
asked  to  take  the  chair  at  very  short  notice,  he  was  not  in  a  position 
to  offer  them  any  lengthy  speech ;  but  he  might  make  one  or  two 
remarks  with  reference  to  these  Conferences  generally.  He  was  a 
practical  man,  and  opposed  to  that  which  began  in  talk  and  ended  in 
it ;  but  he  thought  that  the  meeting  of  poor  law  guardians  had  had 
some  practical  effect  He  thought,  in  the  first  place,  that  it  was  a 
good  antidote  to  over-centralization  that  they  should  meet  together. 
It  was  also  well  that  their  views  should  be  known  to  the  central 
Board.  He  believed  that  much  had  resulted  already  from  the  views 
of  guardians  being  known,  and  that  more  would  follow.  There  was 
one  point  he  laid  great  stress  upon — viz.,  a  Consolidation  Act  with 
regard  to  the  poor  law,  similar  to  what  was  done  in  the  case  of  the 
Sanitary  Act  of  1875.  An  Act  to  consolidate  the  laws  relating  to 
the  relief  of  the  poor,  and  the  law  of  settlement  and  removability, 
would  save  an  immense  amount  of  trouble  in  the  working  of  the 
boards.  He  failed  to  see  why  it  could  not  be  done,  and  thought 
the  Department  in  London,  which  was  charged  with  the  management 
of  these  matters,  might  reasonably  be  expected  to  give  its  attention 
to  the  proposal.  He  should  be  inclined,  at  some  future  time,  if  they 
were  able  to  meet  again,  to  propose  that  some  suggestion  of  the  kind 
be  made  to  the  Central  Conference,  for  it  would  tend  greatly  to 
facilitate  the  business  of  the  boards. 

The  Rev.  the  Warden  of  Ruthin  introduced  the  question  of— 

County  Boards. 

The  reverend  gentleman  said,  that  in  all  countries  they  found  some 
form  of  local  government,  so  it  was  perfectly  clear  it  was  essential,  or 
every  nation  would  not  have  it.  There  was  one  country  which  had 
a  system  of  local  government  which  he  should  draw  attention  to. 
Russia  was  generally  considered  a  most  despotic  Government,  but 
that  was  not  altogether  a  correct  impression  ;  she  was  partly  despotic 
and  partly  democratic.  In  a  part  of  the  empire  she  had  the  commune 
in  reality,  which  divided  the  land  at  certain  intervals  between  the 
tenants,  and  also  looked  after  taxation.     It  being  clear  that  in  even 
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COUNTY   BOARDS.  3 

the  most  despotic  Governments  local  government  was  necessary,  the 
question  suggested  itself— What  form  of  local  government  is  the 
best  ?  There  was  a  Bill  in  Parliament,  the  principal  feature  of  which 
was  the  introduction  of  County  Boards.  He  would  not  go  so  far  as 
to  say  that  County  Boards  were  necessary,  because  it  was  generally 
admitted  that  the  magistrates  had  conducted  the  business  of  counties 
most  efficiently  and  economically;  but  were  they  desirable?  He 
thought  they  were.  The  magistrates  of  a  county  were  too  numerous 
to  dispose  of  the  business  which  it  was  proposed  County  Boards 
should  have  the  disposal  of.  In  Denbighshire  they  had  from  1 20  to 
130  magistrates,  and  though  the  business  of  the  county  was  well ' 
done,  he  would  undertake  to  say  that,  with  the  exception  of  the 
chairman,  there  would  be  hardly  six,  or,  at  any  rate,  ten,  magistrates 
who  follow  the  business  quite  through  and  understood  it;  but 
Denbighshire  was  fortunate  in  having  a  very  able  and  experienced 
chairman  and  clerk  of  the  peace,  so  that  the  business  of  the  county 
was  always  well  done.  The  question  to  consider  was — and  it  was 
one  that  the  County  Boards  Bill  sought  to  meet — could  they  create 
such  a  body  as  would  have  more  knowledge  of  and  interest  in  county 
affairs  than  that  at  the  present  time?  The  measure  in  question, 
which  really  emanated  from  Mr.  Clare  Sewell  Read,  the  representa- 
tive of  the  tenant  farmers,  sought  to  give  that  class  a  further  and 
more  powerful  interest  in  the  administration  of  county  affairs. 
Admitting  that  County  Boards  were  desirable,  he  was  inclined  to 
think  that  at  first  their  duties  should  be  limited ;  but  afterwards 
additional  duties  might  be  imposed  upon  them,  and  they  should 
become  a  sort  of  county  parliament.  He  had  no  doubt  that  if  the 
Boards  accomplished  their  duties  well,  they  would  have  further  ones 
imposed  upon  them,  and  they  would  really  become  what  he  had 
suggested.  As  to  the  lines  on  which  the  Boards  were  to  be  drawn, 
he  thought  they  should  not  be  too  numerous,  but  that  in  Denbigh- 
shire, 36  members  would  be  sufficient,  and  although  a  magistrate 
himself  he  should  propose  that  the  Boards  should  be  composed  of 
one-third  magistrates  and  two-thirds  guardians,  at  the  same  time 
giving  the  latter  power  not  only  to  elect  guardians,  but  magistrates 
and  other  persons  belonging  to  neither  class.  The  Bill  proposed 
that  the  Boards  should  be  elected  at  the  place  where  the  petty 
sessions  were  held ;  but  he  thought  a  far  better  plan  would  be  for 
the  Board  to  be  selected  at  the  workhouse  of  the  union.  He  did  not 
anticipate  any  jealousy  between  the  magistrates  and  the  guardians. 
As  to  whether  the  representation  should  be  direct  or  indirect,  the 
extreme  Radicals  said  it  should  be  direct ;  but  he  thought  indirect 
representation  would  be  better,  as  in  the  other  case  they  would  not 
get  the  best  men,  but  those  who  told  the  people  what  wonderful 
things  they  would  do  if  elected.  He  was  not  going  to  talk  politics, 
but  they  knew  this  had  been  the  case  in  Parliamentary  elections.  On 
the  other  hand,  if  they  had  indirect  representation  there  would  then 
be  an  opportunity  of  judging  whether  the  candidate  was  a  talking 
man  or  a  working  man.  As  to  the  length  of  time  for  which  the 
members  should  be  elected,  he  thought  once  in  three  years  would  be 
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quite  often  enough  to  elect  new  members.     During  that  time  the 
members  would  be  able  to  become  masters  of  their  duties,  and 
would  be  likely  to  look  after  them  better  than  if  they  were  elected  for 
one  year,  and  would  not  be  too  amenable  to  the  popular  voice.     At 
the  present  time  he  thought  boards  of  guardians  in  different  parts  of 
the  country  had  too  much  to  do,  and  he  believed  these  County 
Boards  might  reasonably  relieve  the  guardians  of   much  of  their 
work.      To  them  should  be  delegated  the  work  of  looking   after 
arterial  highways,  at  all  events  ;  and,  if  they  discharged  their  duties 
well,  he  thought  they  might  be  entrusted  with  the  higher  education 
in  the  county.     He  did  not  believe  that  at  the  present  time  the 
governing  bodies  of  schools  were  constituted  as  they  should  be. 
The  County  Boards  might  look  after  lunatic  asylums.     They  might 
also  direct  sanitary  matters.     Having  referred  to  a  correspondence 
he  had  had  with  Mr.  Clare  Read,  as  to  the  election  of  magistrates  as 
representative  of  the  guardians,  and  so  forth ;  he  proceeded  to  refer  to 
the  Bill  in  reference  to  the  provisions  made  for  the  prevention  of  the 
pollution  and  conservancy  of  rivers,  and  to  read  the  23rd  clause  of 
the  Bill,  to  show  that  the  Board  could  apply  to  the  Local  Govern- 
ment Board  for  a  scheme  for  dealing  with  county  rivers,  so  as  to 
remove   obstructions,    improve    out-falls,    dredging,    scouring,   and 
cleansing  the  bed  of  any  river  or  part  of  it,  and  improving  the  flow 
of  water  therein ;   also  powers  for  constructing  embankments,  and 
otherwise  dealing  with  river  banks ;    and  of  compulsorily  acquiring 
land.     In  coming  by  rail  to  Rhyl  he  saw  4  large  tract  of  land  which 
looked  like  an  Irish  bog,  entirely  undrained,  and  a  source  of  injury 
to  agriculture  and  health.     The  County  Board  would  have  power  to 
establish  a  drainage  district,  partly  from   Denbigh  and  partly  from 
Flint,  and  would  be  enabled  to  deepen  the  bed  of  the  Chvyd,  and 
improve  the  drainage  of  the  district,  as  well  as  to  promote  good 
agriculture  and  the  health  of  the  people.     The  speaker  then  pro- 
ceeded to  show  what  evil  was  inflicted  upon  property  and  health  by 
the  floods  in  the  rivers  of  that  district,  and  quoted  from  a  report 
made  by  Dr.  Thorne,  a  medical  officer  of  the  Local  Government 
Board,  sent  down  to  inquire   into  an  outbreak  of  diphtheria  in  the 
Ruthin  union,  who,  having  referred  to  the  peculiar  physical  condition 
of  the  district,  and  the  overflowing  of  the  river,  says — "  But  when 
these  rivers  overflow  their  banks,  as  they  frequently  do  on  heavy 
rainfalls,  the  accumulated  sewage  mingles  with  the  flood  waters  spread 
over  the  valley.     It  is  to  this  circumstance,  as  also  to  the  large  amount 
of  decomposing  vegetation  in  the  valley,  that  must,  in  all  probability, 
be  attributed  the    offensiveness    which    at  times  characterizes   the 
valley  during  and  subsequent  to  periods  of  flood,  and  which,  I  am 
informed,  is  especially  noticeable  during  the  night"     If  the  County 
Boards,  on  coming  into  existence,  could  only  remove  the  cause  of 
those  floods,  which  remain  out  for  months  in  the  winter  season,  such 
Boards  would  confer  an  inestimable  benefit  upon  the   community. 
He  then  proceeded  to  show  that  the  Ruthin  board  of  guardians, 
having  had  the  Bill  under  consideration,  had  passed  two  resolutions, 
the  first  of  which  was  that  the  union  should  be  the  electoral  unit  and 
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not  the  petty  sessional  division.  It  was  true  there  were  difficulties 
in  the  way,  the  chief  of  which  was  the  overlapping  of  unions  into 
adjoining  counties  ;  but  he  thought  that  could  be  got  over,  and  that 
it  was  very  desirable  to  have  the  union  as  the  unit.  The  second 
resolution  was  that  all  officers  of  the  County  Board  should  be  elected 
by  the  Board  itself;  the  Bill  proposing  that  the  clerk  of  the  peace, 
who  would  be  the  secretary  to  the  Board,  should  be,  as  heretofore, 
appointed  by  the  lord  -  lieutenant.  He  thought  this  was  also 
desirable,  because,  as  he  would  be  the  right  hand  of  the  Board,  he 
should  be  elected  by  them ;  they  would  for  their  own  sake  select  the 
best  man  they  could  find. 

Mr.  Brownlow  Wynne  expressed  his  general  concurrence  with 
what  the  Warden  of  Ruthin  had  said.  He  thought  it  was  absolutely 
necessary  to  substitute  the  union  for  the  petty  sessional  division  as 
the  electoral  unit.  He  agreed  that  one-third  of  the  members  of  the 
proposed  Board  should  be  ex-officio  members  as  on  all  committees, 
and  thought  all  the  members  of  governing  bodies  of  schools  should 
be  elected  by  the  guardians. 

Mr.  S.  T.  Baugh  stated  that  he  thoroughly  concurred  with  the 
Warden  of  Ruthin  that  the  union  should  be  the  electoral  unit.  In 
the  union  he  represented  they  had  only  two  petty  sessional  divisions, 
each  of  which  were  in  the  county  of  Denbigh,  and  in  the  event 
of  the  Government  Bill  passing  in  its  present  form,  all  the  repre- 
sentation their  union  would  have  would  only  be  eight  members  to 
represent  them  on  the  County  Board,  four  for  each  petty  sessional 
division ;  and  it  must  not  be  lost  sight  of  that  the  Wrexham  union 
contributed  nearly  one-third  of  the  whole  county  rate.  If  the  Govern- 
ment altered  their  Bill,  making  the  boards  of  guardians  the  electoral 
body,  there  was  no  doubt  they  would  elect  the  most  eligible  and  best 
members  of  their  body  to  represent  their  unions,  and  to  take  care  of 
their  interests.  He  begged  to  thank  the  Rev.  Warden  for  his  paper 
which  had  led  to  the  expression  of  the  views  of  the  members  of  that 
Conference,  and  trusted  that  their  hon.  secretary  would  be  directed 
to  communicate  their  resolution  not  only  to  the  Government,  but  also 
ask  the  county  and  borough  members  to  support  their  views  on  this 
important  matter. 

Mr.  W.  Wilding,  clerk  to  the  Forden  union,  said  that  union  was 
partly  in  Montgomeryshire  and  partly  in  Shropshire.  Twenty-one 
parishes  being  in  Montgomeryshire  and  three  in  Shropshire.  The 
union  extended  into  seven  petty  sessional'  divisions,  consequently  if 
each  division  was  the  electoral  unit  there  would  be  seven  elections. 
Whereas,  if  the  union,  or,  as  in  this  case,  the  parishes  lying  in  each 
county,  formed  the  area  for  elections,  and  the  guardians  were  the 
electors,  two  elections  would  only  be  necessary,  and  might  readily  be 
conducted  at  the  Board-room — a  far  more  convenient  place  than 
many  of  those  rooms  in  which  the  petty  sessions  were  usually  held  in 
rural  districts. 

Mr.  C.  S.  Main  WARING  did  not  agree  that  the  union  would 
be  the  best  electoral  unit,  and  thought  the  Bill,  as  now  drawn, 
provided  the  best  and  simplest  plan,  because  the  petty  sessional 
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divisions  were  coterminous  with  the  counties.  Some  of  the 
unions  were  pretty  equally  divided,  and  some  were  not.  Penbedw, 
in  the  Holywell  union,  was  the  only  township  in  the  adjoining  county, 
and  therefore  would  be  very  largely  represented  or  not  represented  at 
all.  It  would  be  found  also,  that  in  several  other  cases,  very  small 
portions  of  that  county,  consisting  only  of  two  or  three  parishes, 
were  included  in  unions  mainly  composed  of  adjoining  counties.  If, 
therefore,  the  guardians  were  to  meet  at  the  union  house,  and  there 
voted  for  representatives  for  the  Board  of  the  county  in  which  their 
parish  'was  situated,  it  would  be  found  impossible  to  adjust  the 
representation,  as  in  the  case  of  Penbedw,  the  one  guardian  repre- 
senting a  rateable  value  of  under  ;£'8oo,  would  be  put  in  a  room  by 
himself,  and  would  have  to  go  through  the  form  of  electing  himself, 
or  a  friend.  If  the  unions  and  counties  were  coterminous  it  would 
be  a  very  different  matter,  and  some  persons  did  not  shrink  from 
recommending  that  this  should  be  done ;  but  was  it  worth  while,  just 
for  the  sake  of  this  new  idea^  to  upset  boundaries  which  were  satis- 
factory and  well  known.  He  thought  not,  and  was  therefore  of 
opinion  that  the  petty  sessional  division  was  the  best  electoral  unit, 
as  thereby  every  acre  in  the  county  would  be  fairly  represented,  and 
no  re-arrangements  would  be  necessary.  He  should  like  it  to  be 
made  compulsory  that  all  members  of  County  Boards  should  be 
members  of  the  board  of  guardians.  He  quite  agreed  that  all 
officers  connected  with  the  County  Board  should  be  elected,  and  it 
seemed  to  him  an  anomaly  that  the  clerk  of  the  peace  should  be 
appointed  by  the  lord-lieutenant. 

Mr.  PicKSTONE  was  of  opinion  that  boards  of  guardians  should 
elect  the  members  of  the  proposed  County  Boards,  as  boards  from 
their  own  body,  so  far  as  the  number  to  be  elected  by  guardians  was 
concerned ;  that  all  the  officers  should  be  elected  by  the  Board,  and 
that  local  water  and  gas  companies  should  be  able  to  obtain  their 
powers  from  the  new  Board,  instead  of  having  to  go  to  Parlia- 
ment. 

Mr.  B.  T.  Ellis  thought  they  ought  not  entirely  to  forget  the 
question  whether  the  Board's  election  of  a  Clerk  of  the  Peace  would 
be  quite  fair  to  the  court  of  quarter-sessions.  He  thought  there 
could  not  be  any  doubt  about  the  principle  of  County  Boards.  The 
ratepayers  of  the  county  had  a  right  to  demand  that  they  should  have 
a  voice  in  the  disposal  of  the  rates.  He  was  also  inclined  to  agree 
as  to  the  union  being  the  unit,  and  there  did  not  appear  to  him  to  be 
any  difficulty  because  part  of  the  union  was  in  one  county  and  part 
in  another.  The  guardians  for  the  parishes  in  one  county  might 
vote  for  the  member  for  their  County  Board  and  the  others  the 
same. 

Mr.  Morris,  of  Festiniog — a  union  comprising  nine  parishes  in 
Merionethshire,  and  seven  in  Carnarvon — ^was  fully  convinced  that 
the  union  should  be  the  circuit. 

Mr.  R.  G.  Johnson  could  not  see  how  voting  could  be  carried 
out  when  unions  were  partly  in  one  county  and  partly  in  another. 
He  was  more  in  favour  of  the  petty  sessional  area. 
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The  President  saw  no  difficulty  at  all  in  the  matter.  In  the 
Wrexham  union  they  had  a  certain  number  of  parishes  in  Den- 
bighshire and  a  certain  number  in  Flintshire,  and  they  would  therefore 
have  two  elections.  Voting  for  representatives  by  the  petty  sessional 
divisions  would  be  an  utterly  sham  representation.  The  petty  sessional 
divisions  had  been  just  mapped  out  for  the  convenience  of  local 
police  matters.  The  Denbigh  part  of  the  Wrexham  union  was  equal 
in  rateable  value  to  a  third  part  of  the  coimty.  Under  the  provisions 
of  the  Bill  it  would  have  eight  representatives  (including  the  justices), 
that  is  only  double  the  representation  given  to  the  division  of  Llan- 
silin,  which  had  an  infinitely  smaller  population  and  assessment.  If 
they  had  representation  at  all  let  them  have  it  according  to  popula- 
tion and  rateable  value. 

Mr.  Brownlow  Wynne  said  it  seemed  to  him  absurd  to  give  up  a 
principle  because  of  small  difficulties. 

The  Rev.  the  Warden  of  Ruthin  moved — 

1.  That  the  union  be  the  electoral  unit. 

2.  That  all  county  officers  be  elected  by  the  County  Board. 

3.  That  copies  of  the  resolutions  be  forwarded  to  the  Local  Govern- 
ment Board. 

Mr.  Brownlow  Wynne  seconded  the  first  resolution,  and  urged 
that  the  union  should  be  the  electoral  unit,  not  the  petty  sessional 
division.  That  the  former  conveyed  something  tangible  to  people's 
minds,  it  already  being  the  unit  for  the  relief  of  the  poor,  the  educa- 
tion of  the  young,  the  administration  of  the  sanitary  laws,  and  the 
rating  of  property,  all  questions  of  paramount  importance ;  that  the 
latter  carried  little  weight  owing  to  the  comparatively  trivial  matters 
associated  with  it,  such  as  the  dealing  with  poachers,  drunkards, 
cattle  straying  on  the  highway,  and  a  number  of  paltry  offences  in- 
numerable. 

Mr.  Mainwaring  moved,  as  an  amendment,  "That  the  petty 
sessional  division  be  the  electoral  unit." 

Mr.  Johnson  did  not  approve  of  the  union  area,  although 
the  board  of  guardians  might  seem  the  fittest  body  to  elect 
representatives  to  the  County  Board.  Parishes,  and  even  parts  of 
parishes,  were  very  frequently  in  the  same  union  and  in  different 
counties  ;  nor  did  the  explanation  offered  by  the  President  seem  to 
him  in  any  way  to  remove  the  difficulty.  If  the  petty  sessional  areas 
were  at  present  but  little  known,  there  was  no  difficulty  in  carrying 
them,  and  they  and  the  counties  were  always  coterminous.  The 
meeting  seemed  to  require  further  deliberation  before  coming  to  a 
conclusion.  He  seconded  the  amendment,  which,  on  being  put, 
received  but  three  votes,  and  the  original  motion  was  put  and 
declared  carried  by  a  large  majority. 

Mr.  J.  P.  Lewis  moved  the  adoption  of  the  second  resolution. 

Mr.  Mainwaring  quite  agreed  with  the  resolution  passed  by  the 
Ruthin  guardians,  that  all  officials  connected  with  County  Boards 
ought  to  be  elected.  It  seemed  now  to  be  left  in  the  hands  of  th6 
lord-lieutenants  of  counties. 

The  resolution  was  passed  unanimously. 
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Mr.  S.  T.  Baugh  seconded  the  third  resolution  with  an  addenda 
thereto,  that  copies  be  also  forwarded  to  the  county  and  borough 
members  of  Parliament  requesting  them  to  support  the  same,  and 
also  to  Mr.  C.  Sewell  Read,  M.P. 


The  following  paper  was  read  by  Mr.  J.  Lloyd  Roberts,  Medical 
Officer  of  Health,  on — 

Districts  of  Medical  Officers  of  Health. 

A  COMPARISON  of  the  different  experiences  of  sanitary 
authorities  in  the  working  of  the  Public  Health  Acts, 
1872-75  will  be  of  advantage  in  determining  the  question 
upon  which  I  have  the  honour  to  address  you.  The 
five  years  during  which  this  Act  has  been  in  operation 
is  a  sufficient  period  in  which  to  prove  the  sanitary 
organizations  of  the  country,  and  on  the  results  to  base 
an  opinion  as  to  what  areas  are  or  may  be  with  the 
greatest  advantage  included  in  these  organizations. 

Summarised,  the  object  of  the  work  of  a  medical 
officer  of  health  is,  by  a  study  of  the  natural  history  of 
disease  and  by  investigating  the  causes  of  disease,  to 
give  such  instructions  and  advice  as  may  place  the 
community  in  such  conditions  of  life  in  which  all  that 
is  inimical  to  health  and  strength  may  be  remote  ;  and 
by  directing  the  operations  of  a  sanitary  authority  to 
so  regulate  the  surroundings  of  dwellings  and  the 
processes  of  industries  that  such  circumstances  as 
favour  the  origin  and  spread  of  disease  or  the  deprecia- 
tion of  health  and  labour  power  of  the  working  classes 
may  be  removed.  In  the  exercise  of  his  office  a 
special  knowledge  is  necessary  to  an  officer  of  health. 
Besides  the  ordinary  or  professional  knowledge  required 
by  the  physician  in  the  diagnosis  and  treatment  of 
disease,  to  him  is  the  etiology  of  disease  a  special 
study.  To  this  end  the  allied  sciences  of  chemistry, 
engineering,  and  meteorology  have  constantly  to  be 
appealed  to ;  and,  that  he  may  rightly  administer  the 
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instructions  he  gives,  lie  has  to  be  conversant  with  the 
law  as  affecting  his  office,  and  of  statistical  methods  to 
be  made  use  of  in  explaining  results  of  the  value  of 
figures,  which  must  be  correctly  interpreted  and 
rightly  understood.  Theoretically  his  function  is  the 
same  under  a  small  as  under  a  large  authority,  or 
conjoint  board.  Practically  appreciation  of  the  office 
is  in  ratio  with  the  size  of  the  authority  and  the  amount 
of  the  salary.  It  is  not  natural  that  the  holder  of  such 
an  appointment,  being  engaged  in  private  practice, 
should  so  continue  his  work,  and  pay  most  attention  to 
that  source  of  his  livelihood  which  is  surest  and  most 
remunerative  ?  Under  small  authorities,  and  at  small 
salaries  the  medical  officer  of  health  is  apt  to  be  re- 
garded as  a  superior  inspector  of  nuisances,  and  gene- 
rally his  work  is  limited  to  inspections  which  are 
referred  to  him  by  the  authorities. 

When  an  officer  of  health's  entire  services  are  retained 
he  is  placed  in  a  position  of  independence,  and  one  in 
which  he  can  act  with  authority.  Being  freed  from  the 
cares  and  anxieties  of  private  practice,  with  the  atten- 
dant obligation,  he  is  enabled  to  devote  himself  with 
assiduity  to  the  responsibilities  of  the  office ;  and  with 
the  abundant  material  for  study  and  the  vast  experience 
which  a  large  sanitary  district  affords — which  a  small 
district  does  not— opportunities  are  provided  for  the 
advancement  of  our  knowledge  of  hygiene.  Certainly 
this  same  material  is  to  be  found  in  the  small  areas, 
which  are  the  component  parts  of  a  large  area,  yet 
it  is  in  such  varied  forms  and  so  scattered  that  it 
cannot,  if  collected,,  be  utilised,  and  so  by  subdivision 
becomes  lost. 

When  local  boards  were  constituted  sanitary  autho- 
rities, it  is  to  be  regretted  that  the  Local  Government 
Board  did  not  give  more  definite  ideas  of  what  the 
functions  of  a  medical  officer  of  health  should  be,  than 
those  that  are  foreshadowed  in  the  general  order  of 
November  nth,  1872,  and  the  various  powers  which 
the  Public  Health  enactments  confer  upon  him.  The 
past  few  years  experience  show  the  diverse  interpre- 
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tations  and  the  varied  appreciations  of  the  responsibili- 
ties of  this  office,  by  comparing  the  remunerations 
attached  to  the  appointments,  and  the  results  which 
have  attended  them.  In  some  instances  the  appoint- 
ment has  been  made  where  the  officer  satisfactorily 
performs  his  duties  by  keeping  silent  as  to  the  con- 
ditions of  his  district ;  in  others  he  has  become  a  scape- 
goat, either  by  work  done  or  left  undone ;  and  in 
others  again  good  and  honest  work  has  been  done 
for  sometimes  inadequate  remuneration.  As  said, 
small  sanitary  authorities  are  too  prone  to  employ 
the  time  of  their  medical  officers  of  health  in  making 
inspections.  I  take  it  that  it  is  hardly  the  intention  of 
the  Legislature  that  such  valuable  time  should  be  occu- 
pied in  work  which  a  reasonably  competent  inspector  of 
nuisances  is  equally  able  to  conduct ;  but  rather  that, 
with  a  knowledge  of  his  district  and  its  requirements, 
and  a  staff  of  inspectors  under  his  control,  he  should 
advise  the  sanitary  authority  as  to  such  measures  as 
may  be  devised  to  maintain  a  standard  of  sanitation  in  ' 
the  district. 

At  this  time  sanitary  authorities  are  independent ; 
some  with  permissive  powers  of  placing  themselves 
under  the  guidance  of  the  Local  Government  Board ; 
all  with  the  permissive  power  of  combining  for  the  pur- 
pose of  appointing  a  medical  officer  of  health.  In 
Denbighshire  combination  did  not  find  favour ;  though 
in  neighbouring  counties,  such  as  Cheshire,  Shropshire, 
Montgomeryshire,  and  Carnarvonshire  combinations 
have  been  effected.  From  gentlemen  present,  repre- 
sentative of  these  or  other  combinations  of  authorities, 
the  result  of  their  experience  of  work  done  by  com- 
bination will  be  interesting  and  gladly  heard. 

In  1875  a  Return,  containing  "Reports  of  Local 
Government  Board  Inspectors  on  the  working  of  the 
Public  Health  Acts,  1872,"  was  published  by  order 
of  the  House  of  Commons.  From  these  I  venture 
to  quote  what  appear  to  be  the  expressed  opinions 
of  some  of  the  gentlemen  reporting  : — 

Mr.    Doyle's   (No.    8    District)    proposal   was   "  to 
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appoint  the  medical  officers  of  unions  as  medical 
officers  of  health,  each  for  his  own  district;  and 
inspectors  of  nuisances,  each  for  one  union  ;  and,  in 
addition  to  these,  a  superintending  or  consultative 
officer  for  each  of  the  four  districts  into  which  Wales 
and  Monmouthshire  were  to  be  divided." 

Mr.  Uvedale  Corbett  (No.  7  District,  Lancashire, 
Cheshire,  &c.),  says — "  that  until  powers  are  obtained 
to  form  medical  health  districts,  in  the  same  way  as 
audit  districts  are  formed,  it  will  be  impossible  to 
inaugurate,  especially  where  small  local  boards  abound, 
any  uniformity  of  administration  on  the  basis  of  em- 
ploying only  independent  and  sufficiently  remune- 
rated medical  officers  of  health  over  considerable 
areas." 

Mr.  R.  B.  Cane  (No.  10  District),  says  that — "  It 
seemed  to  him  desirable  to  obtain  the  appointment  of 
medical  officers  of  health  for  districts  comprising  so 
many  urban  and  rural  authorities,  with  such  an  amount 
of  property  and  extent  of  area  as  would  engage  the 
whole  time  of  such  officers ;  whilst  the  amount  of 
salaries,  though  comparatively  small  as  regards  parti- 
cular contributions,  would,  in  the  aggregate,  afford  a 
full  and  adequate  remuneration  to  medical  men,  pos- 
sessing the  requisite  qualification,  and  induce  them 
readily  tp  devote  their  whole  time  to  the  duties  of  the 
office." 

Mr.  J.  J.  Henley  (No.  2  District),  says — "  The  pro- 
ject of  grouping  several  adjacent  sanitary  areas  under 
one  highly  qualified,  and  adequately  paid  health  officer, 
seems  to  present  the  greatest  administrative  advan- 
tages. The  object  being  to  secure  a  staflf  of  medical 
men  possessed  of  the  highest  professional  training,  and 
with  a  special  aptitude  for  sanitary  questions,  devoting 
their  whole  time  and  energies  from  a  position  of 
assured  independence  to  the  work  of  sanitary  reform, 
over  areas  not  too  large  for  personal  supervision,  nor 
too  small  to  justify  an  adequate  remuneration." 

These  opinions  might  be  multiplied,  though  it  is  but 
right  that  I  should  add,  that  some  few  of  the  gentle- 
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men  reporting  hold  views  contrary  to  what  is  here 
expressed. 

From  the  foregoing  it  will  be  inferred  that  the  office 
of  medical  officer  of  health,  is  exercised  to  the  best  ad- 
vantage when  over  a  large  district  and  a  large  population, 
and  for  these  reasons  : — that  sanitary  science  or  state 
medicine  being  a  special  branch  of  medicine,  the  medi- 
cal officer  of  health,  by  devoting  himself  entirely  to  it, 
is  more  competent,  and  is  enabled  to  give  a  more 
valuable  opinion  than  when  otherwise  situated  ;  that  his 
extensive  experience,  observation,  and  work  may  advance 
our  knowledge  of  etiology  and  hygiene,  and  so  become 
of  greater  value  in  advancing  the  welfare  of  the  state  ; 
that  by  the  position  of  authority  which  such  an  appoint- 
ment necessitates  only  can  that  independence  of  action 
be  exercised,  which  is  so  indispensable  to  the  faithful 
performance  of  all  public  duties. 

Having  so  far  briefly  discussed  the  appointment  of 
medical  officer  of  health,  I  wish,  in  conclusion,  to  sketch 
out  a  new  basis  of  sanitary  organization  to  that  which 
now  prevails,  and  a  combination  of  existing  offices  which 
might,  with  advantage  to  each,  be  included  in  this  office. 
Already,  to  a  limited  extent,  are  they  brought  within 
the  observation  of  the  medical  officer  of  health ;  but  as 
there  are  other  functionaries  to  these  offices,  he  is  left 
with  no  authority  over  them.  By  centring  in  one 
officer  the  duties  of  the  offices  about  to  be  named, 
a  greater  efficiency  would  result  in  the  objects  which 
they  are  designed  to  obtain  ;  and  by  amalgamating 
the  existing  remunerations  a  great  economy  would  be 
effected,  for  the  sums  paid  to  various  officers  holding 
these  appointments  would  collectively  amount  to  a 
handsome  salary  for  one  officer,  without  any  further 
aid  from  rates. 

And  first,  of  the  medical  officer  of  health.  Being 
appointed  to  a  large  district,  his  status  would  be  best 
defined  by  occupying  a  relative  position  in  the  sanitary 
organization  as  the  chief  constable  does  in  the  police. 
The  authority  of  directing  the  minor  sanitary  opera- 
tion, such  as  the  suppression  of  nuisances,  &c.,  would 
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thus  be  vested  in  him ;  and  that  there  may  be  unani- 
mity in  the  work  in  compliance  with  the  instructions 
he  gives,  the  appointment  of  the  subordinate  officers 
should  be  made  by  him.  The  subordinate  officers 
would  be  sanitary  inspectors  or  superintendents,  corres- 
ponding to  the  superintendents  of  police — appointed 
to  the  charge  of  large  sections  of  the  district ;  having 
under  them,  for  defined  areas,  a  sufficient  number  of 
sanitary  officers  or  inspectors  of  nuisances,  correspond- 
ing to  the  police  officer.  Up  to  this  time  inspectors  of 
nuisances  have  been  appointed  from  various  classes 
of  society,  according  to  the  remunerations  attached  to 
the  appointments,  with  varying  aptitudes  for  the  duties 
of  the  office.  Thus  some  appointments  are  held  by  civil 
engineers,  whose  capacity  for  the  work  is  far  in  excess 
of  what  is  requisite ;  whilst  others  are  held  by  men  in 
no  way  skilled  in  sanitation,  or  whose  perceptions  of 
what  is  offensive  or  prejudicial  to  health  have  been 
blunted  by  long  habits  of  endurance.  The  acquire- 
ments of  the  proposed  sanitary  inspector  would  be  that, 
besides  having  a  general  knowledge  of  the  literature  of 
hygiene  and  the  Public  Health  Acts,  he  should  at  least 
be  able  to  lay  out  an  ordinary  system  of  drainage  or  water 
supply ;  and  of  the  proposed  sanitary  officer  that  he 
should  be  capable  of  intelligently  receiving  and  carry- 
ing out  instructions.  These  latter  would  best  be  drawn 
from  such  classes  as  have  had  some  personal  care 
bestowed  upon  them,  and  have  thus  learned  to  appre- 
ciate the  rudiments  of  sanitation,  such  as  army  pen- 
sioners, reserve  men,  or  police  constables.  In  this 
organization  the  respective  officers  would  have  work 
allotted  to  them,  and  remuneration  according  to  their 
competency  and  according  to  their  station  in  life. 

Then  of  the  allied  offices  which  it  is  proposed  to 
combine  with  that  of  the  medical  officer  of  health. 
I.  The  first  is  that  of  the  **  Certifying  factory  surgeon.'* 
This  is  but  an  extension  of  the  powers  already  con- 
tained in  the  Public  Health  Act,  and  would  be  but  to 
bring  under  the  immediate  observation  and  authority 
of  the  medical  officer  of  health  what  he  has  already  to 
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take  cognizance  of  in  investigating  the  predispositions  to 
disease.  This  step,  though  embracing  so  much,  is  but 
a  short  one  from  the  position  of  the  medical  officer  of 
health  in  regard  to  trades  as  defined  in  section  91 
of  Public  Health  Act.  Sub-section  6  has  it  "that 
any  factory,  workshop,  or  workplace  (not  already  under 
the  operation  of  any  general  Act,  for  the  regulation  of 
factories  or  bakehouses)  not  cleanly  kept  or  properly 
ventilated  or  overcrowded,"  is  deemed  to  be  a  nuisance. 
As  the  medical  officer  of  health  has  to  deal  with  the 
whole  population,  all  dwellings,  and  some  factories, 
it  seems  but  little  that  he  should  have  all  factories 
placed  under  his  supervision.  And  indeed  it  appears 
rather  a  redundancy  that  two  officers,  having  the  same 
end  in  view,  should  hold  office  under  different  autho- 
rities. 2.  The  second  office  is  that  of  "superintendent 
registrar  of  births  and  deaths."  Copies  of  the  district 
registrar's  entries  of  deaths,  with  numerical  extracts  from 
the  register  of  births,  are  periodically  sent  to  the  medical 
officers  of  health ;  and  these  are  utilised  by  them  in 
statistics,  both  in  giving  expression  to  the  salubrity  of 
districts  and  in  ascertaining  the  prevalence  of  disease. 
Superintendent  registrars  are  not  called  upon  to  draw 
up  such  statistics,  or  materially  to  deal  with  the  infor- 
mation their  registers  afford.  Such  work  is  obviously 
best  done  by  the  medical  statistician,  and  of  this  no 
brighter  example  can  be  quoted  than  that  of  our  dis- 
tinguished Registrar-General.  3.  The  third  is  that  of 
the  office  of  coroner,  or  rather  I  should  put  it  that  a  pro- 
cess of  inquiry  similar  to  that  conducted  by  the  procu- 
rator-fiscal in  Scotland,  might  be  instituted  to  supersede 
this  expensive  and  cumbersome  court.  This  court,  the 
most  ancient  in  the  realm,  has  for  its  object  the  discovery 
of  the  cause  of  death,  and  has  thus  doubtless  afforded 
protection  to  life  and  thwarted  many  an  act  of  violence. 
In  meting  justice  it  works,  it  maybe  said,  in  duplicate  with 
another  equally  efficient  and  more  expeditious  court ; 
but  like  it,  is  set  in  motion  only  by  some  aggrieved 
person,  or  by  a  chance  information.  In  later  years,  the 
systems  of  registration  of  deaths  and  burials  have  been 
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designed  to  extend  this  same  protection  to  life.     These 
apply  most  rigidly  where  they  are  at  least  needed ;  that 
is,  where  medical  certificates  attest  the  causes  of  death. 
And  for  the  rest,  the  coroner  s  court  fails  to  make  good 
what  is  here  wanting ;  which  it   should  do  were  the 
systems  of  registration  perfect.     This  may  be,  perhaps, 
better  understood  by  such  instances  as  these,  in  which 
it  will  be  recognised  that  a  large  number  of  deaths  take 
place  with  no  cause  attested  amongst  which  grounds  of 
suspicion  of  violence  or  neglect  may  be  looked  for.     In 
London    about    2    per  cent,  of  deaths  registered  are 
not  certified.     In  an  adjoining  sanitary  district  about 
25  per  cent,  of  the  deaths  are  unattested — the  coro- 
ner's certificate  being  given  on  about  2  per  cent,  only 
of  those  certified.     I  do  not  think  that  these  figures  are 
exceptional.     Some  of  those  uncertified  are  cases  of 
people  dying  of  old  age  or  long-standing  and  incurable 
diseases;  others  of  those  dying  under  the  hands  of  drug- 
gists or  other  unlicensed  and  irregular  professors  of  the 
healing  art.     Nor  is  it  to  be  supposed  that  there  are 
grounds  for  suspicion  in  all  or  any  of  these  uncertified 
cases.     Yet  I   do  feel  most  assured  that  a 'more  rigid 
system  of  certification  would  lessen  the  death-rate — 
especially  amongst  those  dying  under  unskilful  treat- 
ment, and  amongst  infants  and  illegitimate   children. 
It  being   noted   that  the   Registration    Act   and  the 
coroner's  court  fail  in  reaching  those  deaths  concerning 
which  information  is  most  needed,  an  inquiry,  such  as 
is  proposed,  would   be   instituted    by    or   under  the 
direction    of  the  medical   officer   of  health,  into   the 
cause  of  death  in  all  cases  where  no  medical  certificate 
attests  the  cause. 

In  drawing  up  these  remarks,  I  feel  that  I  have 
done  but  meagre  justice  to  the  importance  which  this 
subject  commands.  At  the  same  time  that  I  have 
endeavoured  to  show  how  sanitary  organization  may  be 
best  adapted  to  the  preservation  of  health,  and  to 
fostering  the  vitality  and  labour  power  of  the  com- 
munity, I  have  included  with  this  that  which  is  colla- 
teral and  almost  inseparable  from  it    Local  comparisons 
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have  been  avoided,  both  in  sanitary  administration  and 
in  the  exercise  of  the  other  offices  which  have  been 
brought  to  your  notice  ;  as  have  such  circumstances  as 
may  have  affected  me  personally.  With  the  insight  that 
five  years  has  given  into  sanitary  organization,  I  am 
further  indebted  to  the  writings  of  others,  both  on  this 
subject  and  on  the  office  of  medico-legal  functionaries 
in  this  and  continental  countries.  Much  of  what  is 
now  an  old  tale  is  re-told,  and  has  been  re-arranged 
with  other  matter  in  the  suggestions  that  it  has  been 
my  privilege  to  introduce  to  you. 

Discussion. 

Mr.  B.  Wynne  said  they  were  extremely  indebted  to  Mr.  Lloyd 
Roberts  for  his  very  able  and  discursive  paper,  with  the  details  of 
which  it  was  not  possible  to  grapple  at  that  meeting.  He  had  always 
maintained  that  it  was  for  the  interest  of  the  community  that  one  in- 
dependent officer  at  a  high  salary  should  be  employed  instead  of  the 
several  local  practitioners,  as  being  less  liable  to  local  influences  or 
prejudices. 

Mr.  S.  T.  Baugh  had  something  to  learn  before  he  could  agree  on 
that  point,  but  he  would  be  glad  to  read  the  paper  when  in  print,  and 
to  give  the  suggestions  his  careful  consideration.  At  pJ-esent  he  ob- 
jected to  the  employment  of  a  number  of  subs.,  under  the  authority 
of  a  medical  officer  of  health,  residing  at  some  central  part  of  his 
district,  say  40  miles  from  the  great  centre  of  population  in  the 
Wrexham  union. '  He  was  satisfied  with  their  present  medical  officers, 
and  whatever  may  be  said  of  medical  officers  in  some  places,  he  would 
fearlessly  affirm  that  their  two  officers  discharged  their  duties  most 
faithfully  and  fearlessly  in  reporting  all  cases  within  their  respective 
districts,  whether  they  affected  a  peer,  baronet,  or  peasant  He 
thought  they  had  already  enough  of  centralisation,  and  wanted  no 
medical  officer  for  several  combined  unions  with  a  large  number  of 
inspectors  all  over  the  districts,  as  stated  in  Dr.  Roberts'  paper,  who 
would  be  like  a  rural  police  force,  acted  upon  by  a  power  in  London 
through  their  district  medical  officer,  and  no  one  knew  who  was  behind 
the  scenes  pulling  the  strings. 

The  Rev.  J.  D.  Jones  said  that  formerly  he  was  very  much 
opposed  to  the  plan  urged  by  Dr.  Roberts,  but  since  a  medical 
officer  had  been  appointed  for  the  Conway  district  and  five  neigh- 
bouring districts,  he  was  quite  of  a  different  opinion.  When  any 
disease  broke  out  the  medical  officer  was  their  directly,  and  took 
measures  to  investigate,  whatever  the  disease  might  be.  From  expe- 
rience he  could  say  that  he  was  in  favour  of  the  scheme  to  have  a 
medical  officer,  in  an  independent  position,  to  investigate  the  cause 
of  any  disease  that  might  break  out. 
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Dr.  Hugh  Rees,  medical  officer  of  health  for  the  Carnarvonshire 
combined  district,  in  reply  to  questions  addressed  to  him  by  various 
members  of  the  Conference,  stated  that  his  district  included  six 
unions,  embracing  the  whole  of  Carnarvonshire,  and  parts  of  the 
neighbouring  counties.  He  had  no  medical  or  other  assistants,  except 
the  several  inspectors  of  nuisances.  Attempt  had  been  made  to  con- 
stitute the  district  (poor  law)  medical  officers  in  some  sort  his  assist- 
ants, but  it  had  been  abandoned,  and  he  found  himself  able  to 
dispense  with  their  aid.  Neither  had  any  change  been  made  in  the 
inspectors  of  nuisances  in  consequence  of  his  appointment.  They 
were  the  same  persons  who  had  been  appointed  before.  He  received 
returns  of  deaths  from  the  several  registrars. 

The  President  said  he  should  not  like  to  enter  into  a  discussion 
with  so  slight  a  knowledge  of  the  points  raised  by  the  paper,  many  of 
which  it  was  possible  to  miss  in  hearing  it  read.  He  must  say,  how- 
ever, that  in  the  Wrexham  union  they  had  two  medical  districts,  both 
very  important  ones,  containing  large  populations,  especially  the 
Ruabon  district  They  had  a  medical  officer  for  each,  and  he  had 
never  found  any  local  influence  interfere  with  the  discharge  of  their 
duties,  which  he  thought  could  not  have  been  better  done  under  one 
officer  as  suggested.  Their  medical  officers  of  health  had  given 
careful  and  elaborate  reports  to  the  Board,  and  to  the  Local  Govern- 
ment Board,  and  had  been  excellent  officers. 

Mr.  Wilding  said  that  in  the  13  rural  sanitary  districts  of 
Shropshire  and  Montgomeryshire  the  system  of  one  medical  officer 
worked  well     Possibly  it  might  not  do  equally  so  in  urban  districts. 

Mr.  Ellis  thought  there  might  be  an  improvement  in  the  way 
inquests  were  held.  Post  mortem  examinations  were  not  made 
frequently  enough,  and  he  pointed  to  the  low  percentage  of  certified 
deaths  as  alluded  to  in  the  paper. 

Mr.  Brownlow  Wynne  thought  it  was  owing  to  the  coroners  being 
paid  by  salary  instead  of  fees  that  caused  them  to  hold  so  few 
inquests. 

Mr.  Murray  Browne,  Inspector  of  the  Local  Government  Board, 
said  he  had  always  been  strongly  in  favour  of  large  districts  for 
medical  officers  of  health,  and  he  was  very  glad  to  hear  such  good 
testimony  to  the  good  working  of  the  system.  He  was  not  prepared 
to  pledge  himself  to  quite  so  elaborate  a  scheme  as  that  suggested  by 
Dr.  Lloyd  Roberts,  but  taking  as  it  existed  in  Carnarvonshire  under 
Dr.  Rees,  and  the  system  in  Shropshire  under  Dr.  Thursfield,  it 
was  well  worthy  of  attention,  and,  if  he  might  say  so,  well  worthy  of 
imitation. 

No  resolution  was  passed  in  reference  to  the  subjects  discussed  in 
the  paper. 
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Mr.  J.  OswELL  Bury,  Clerk  to  the  Wrexham  union,  then  read 
the  following  paper  on — 


The  Working  of  the  Education  Act,  1876,  as  it 
AFFECTS  Boards  of  Guardians. 

In  considering  the  results  from  the  application  of  the 
Act  of  1876,  due  allowance  must  be  made  for  the  short 
time  the  Act  has  been  in  force  ;  but  the  importance  of 
the  subject  as  bearing  upon  the  question  of  education, 
and  proper  school  attendance  in  districts  not  under  the 
care  of  school  boards,  and  the  anticipated  favourable 
results  upon  the  question  of  pauperism,  must  be  my 
excuse  for  troubling  the  Conference  with  this  paper. 

I  trust  that  a  short  consideration  of  the  mode  in  which 
the  Act  has  been  applied  in  the  Wrexham  union  may 
lead  to  suggestions  which  may  prove  useful  to  boards 
of  guardians  in  this  special  branch  of  their  duties. 

Between  the  ist  of  January  and  the  month  of  April, 
1877,  the  guardians,  anticipating  the  duties  of  the 
Attendance  Committee,  caused  Targe  placards  to  be 
posted  throughout  the  union  setting  forth  the  provisions 
of  the  Act.  In  the  latter  month  the  Committee  was 
formed,  and  having  appointed  the  relieving  officers, 
school  attendance  officers,  caused  a  complete  census  to 
be  taken  of  all  children,  under  14  years  of  age,  in 
the  district,  and  a  copy  of  the  "  Information  to  Parents 
as  to  the  requirements  of  the  Education  Act,"  published 
by  Messrs.  Knight  &  Co.,  was  delivered  at  each  house. 
No  sooner  was  the  census  completed  than  reports  of  a 
steady  increase  in  the  school  attendance  of  the  children 
were  made  to  the  Committee.  The  census  showed  the 
total  number  of  children,  under  14  years  of  age,  to  be 
3,940.  After  allowing  for  children  under  5  years  of  age, 
those  also  who  were  attending  school  and  those  exempted 
from  attendance  under  the  Act,  some  200  children  were 
left  for  the  Committee  to  deal  with  as  not  attending  an 
efficient  school.  Notices  prepared  by  the  clerk  and 
served  by  the  attendance  officers  upon  the  parents  of 
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these  children,  requiring  the  latter  to  attend  school, 
were  complied  with  in  a  short  time  in  most  of  the  cases. 
Returns  from  the  attendance  officers,  in  January  last, 
showed  that,  with  the  exception  of  a  few  young 
children  between  the  ages  of  5  and  7,  there  were  only 
1 5  children  in  the  district  who  habitually  and  without 
reasonable  excuse  failed  to  attend  school.  To  the 
parents  of  these  children  a  special  letter  was  written  by 
the  clerk,  and  in  the  course  of  a  fortnight  all  the 
defaulting  children  were  attending  school. 

In  March  last  the  Committee  obtained  returns  from 
all  the  schools  in  the  district,  and  it  appeared  that  the 
average  number  of  children  attending  school  during 
that  month  was  1,673,  as  compared  with  1,383  in  the 
corresponding  month  of  last  year.  Thus  290  children 
were  added  to  the  muster  rolls  of  the  several  schools — 
the  increase  being  almost  entirely  due  to  the  action  of 
the  School  Attendance  Committee,  and  these  results 
were  obtained  without  a  single  prosecution.  Although 
the  attendance  has  been  so  greatly  increased,  it  is  a 
matter  of  regret  to  the  Committee  that  they  are  unable 
at  present  to  insist  upon  the  attendance  being  regular. 
Many  children  attend  four  or  five  times  a  week  instead 
of  ten  ;  and  it  is,  of  course,  difficult  to  determine 
whether  the  parents  of  such  children  can  be  deemed  to 
infringe  the  i  ith  section  of  the  Act.  It  may  be  urged 
that  four  or  five  attendances  per  week  are  better  than 
none  ;  but  school  managers  and  teachers  generally 
would  rather  be  without  children  who  attend  so 
irregularly,  inasmuch  as  they  give  extra  trouble, 
and  fail  to  earn  any  part  of  the  annual  Government 
grant 

The  labour  of  enforcing  school  attendance  has,  in  some 
respects, proved  more  onerous  than  was  anticipated;  still, 
experience  already  proves  that  much  good  can  be  done 
without  recourse  to  legal  proceedings.  It  is  almost 
impossible  in  large  unions  to  establish  complete  organi- 
zation to  carry  out  the  powers  of  a  new  Act  of  Parlia- 
ment at  once ;  but,  if  fairly  started,  there  can  be  no 
doubt   that   the   system   which   the    Legislature    has 
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approved  of  in  this  instance  can  be  made  to  work  bene- 
ficially. 

To  secure  good  results  from  the  action  of  the 
school  Attendance  Committees,  it  is  desirable  to  have 
energetic,  painstaking,  attendance  officers ;  and,  I 
believe,  no  persons  are  better  qualified  for  the  post  in 
the  majority  of  districts  than  the  relieving  officers. 
They  have  unusual  opportunities  of  being  acquainted 
with  the  parents  and  their  circumstances,  the  schools 
and  school  teachers  of  the  district,  and  are  thus  in  a 
position  to  provide  the  Attendance  Committees  with 
information.  Furnished  with  a  report  book  and  census 
register,  they  can,  in  passing  through  their  relief 
districts,  pay  periodical  visits — say,  fortnightly  or 
monthly — to  the  various  elementary  schools.  When 
thus  engaged,  the  presence  of  the  officer  in  the  schools 
will  be  noted  by  the  children,  who  will  probably  tell 
their  parents  of  the  visit,  and  in  this  way  it  will 
generally  become  known  that  others  besides  the  school 
teachers  and  managers  are  interested  in  the  education 
of  the  children. 

It  is  also  desirable  that  a  good  understanding 
should  exist  between  Attendance  Committees  and 
the  school  teachers.  The  latter  should  be  made  to 
feel  that  Attendance  Committees  are  anxious  to  do  all 
they  can  to  promote  the  efficiency  of  the  schools,  by 
endeavouring  to  obtain  regular  attendance  of  the 
children  without  in  any  way  interfering  with  the 
functions  of  the  school  managers. 

Again,  the  importance  of  the  personal  influence  of 
guardians  and  others  in  rural  parishes  with  the  parents 
of  those  children  who  do  not  regularly  attend  school 
cannot  be  over-estimated.  If  guardians  would  point 
out  to  parents  that  the  more  regularly  their  children 
attend  school  the  sooner  they  will  be  able  to  go  to 
work,  I  feel  certain  it  would  have  a  good  effect. 
Parents  should  also  be  impressed  with  the  fact  that 
if  a  child  attends  school  regularly,  and  passes  the 
prescribed  standard,  before  the  age  of  ii,  such  child 
may  become  entitled   to   an  honour   certificate,   and 
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the  school  fees,  payable  by  such  child  at  any  public 
elementary  school,  in  the  course  of  the  three  years  after 
he  or  she  obtains  such  certificate,  may,  under  certain 
conditions,  be  paid  by  the  Education  Department. 

Irregular  attendance  can  only  be  checked  by  Atten- 
dance Committees,  with  the  aid  of  Bye-laws ;  and,  as 
there  is  occasional  difficulty  and  some  expense  in 
obtaining  Bye-laws  for  parishes — as  was  shown  at  the 
Central  Conference,  held  in  December  last — I  think  it 
would  be  well  if  the  suggestion  then  made  were  adopted 
here — viz.,  that  memorials  be  sent  up  from  Conferences 
and  Attendance  Committees  praying  the  Government 
to  introduce  a  Bill  to  allow  Attendance  Committees  to 
frame  Bye-laws  for  their  respective  unions,  subject  to 
the  sanction  of  the  Education  Department,  to  take 
effect  in  every  parish  accepting  them  at  a  meeting 
called  in  the  usual  way.  If  permission  be  given  to 
Attendance  Committees  to  pass  Bye-laws  as  suggested, 
their  labours  would  be  lightened  and  regular  attendance 
could  be  insisted  upon.  Assuming,  however,  that 
this  permission  be  not  granted,  and  that  parishes 
still  neglect  or  refuse  to  apply  for  Bye-laws,  then  the 
attention  of  Attendance  Committees  will  continue  to 
be  confined  to  the  comparatively  few  cases  of  habitual 
neglect  which  have  to  be  dealt  with  under  the  nth 
section  of  the  Act.  If  the  Attendance  Committees 
were  provided  with  Bye-laws,  and  the  attendance 
officers  with  complete  census  registers,  made  up  from 
time  to  time  from  the  registrar's  returns,  and  the  par- 
ticulars of  the  examination  schedule,  I  believe,  that  with 
the  co-operation  of  the  school  teachers,  entire  super- 
vision over  all  the  children  would  be  maintained,  and 
regular  attendance  at  school  would  be  the  result. 

The  provisions  of  the  Education  Act,  authorizing  the 
guardians  to  pay  the  school  fees  of  non-pauper  children, 
has  brought  an  entirely  new  class  in  contact  with  boards 
of  guardians;  and,  moreover,  a  difficult  class  to  deal  with 
— viz.,  those  persons  not  being  paupers — who  can  only 
afford  to  provide  themselves  and  children  with  the  bare 
necessaries  of  life,  but  represent  themselves  as  unable 
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to  pay  the  school  fees  of  their  children,  which,  in  most 
cases,  do  not  come  to  more  than  2d.  or  3flf.  per  week  for 
each  child.  No  doubt,  poverty,  in  numerous  instances, 
presses  so  seriously  upon  the  working  man  that  the 
education  of  his  children,  at  a  comparatively  trifling  cost, 
is  almost  an  impossibility ;  but  this  plea  is  hardly  accep- 
table beyond  the  purely  pauper  class.  In  unions  where 
the  relieving  officers  have  been  appointed  to  act  as 
inquiry  officers,  the  introduction  of  this  new  class  to  the 
guardians  has  already  led,  and  has  a  tendency  to  con- 
duce, to  increased  pauperism.  The  thin  end  of  the 
wedge  having  been  got  in,  the  first  time  the  head  of  the 
family  is  ill,  or  is  out  of  work,  the  application  for  sqhool 
fees  is  followed  by  an  application  for  relief;  he  has 
already  partly  ceased  to  depend  upon  himself,  and  cares 
little  about  losing  his  independence  entirely.  In  the 
Wrexham  union  the  relieving  officers  have  been  ap- 
pointed inquiry  officers,  and  the  applications  for  school 
fees  have  received  the  most  careful  consideration  by 
the  guardians.  The  school  fees  have  been  allowed  in 
a  great  many  cases,  principally  for  the  children  of  poor 
widows  and  those  of  labourers  with  large  families, 
earning  but  small  wages,  and  they  are  always  paid  to 
the  school  teachers  through  the  inquiry  officers. 

In  conclusion,  with  the  permission  of  the  Conference, 
I  would  move — 

"  That,  in  the  opinion  of  this  Conference,  Bye-laws 
empowering  Attendance  Committees  to  require  regular 
attendance,  are  essential  to  the  carrying  out  of  the 
Education  Act  of  1876." 

Discussion. 

Mr.  T.  L.  Roberts,  in  seconding  the  resolution,  observed  that, 
having  had  some  experience  in  education  and  the  working  of  board 
schools,  he  highly  approved  of  its  object,  and  hoped  it  would  be 
unanimously  adopted. 

The  President  said  he  had  been  very  much  struck  himself  with 
the  working  of  the  Education  Act  in  the  Wrexham  union.  The 
School  Attendance  Committee  had  not  brought  one  case  before  the 
magistrates,  and  had  added  300  children  to  the  rolls,  which  was  a 
large  number,  considering  that  they  had  several  School  Boards  in 
the  union. 
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Mr.  PiCKSTONE  asked  how  many  parishes  had  applied  for  bye- 
laws? 

The  President  replied  that  none  had. 

Mr.  Brown  LOW  Wynne  thought  the  relieving  officers  would  make 
the  best  inquiry  officers,  and  urged  that  the  relieving  officers  were 
more  intimately  acquainted  with  the  class  verging  upon  pauperism, 
and  likely  to  apply  for  remission  of  school  fees  than  any  other 
persons.  .  Also  that  the  duties  of  inquiry  officers  could  be  more 
economically  performed  by  them  in  conjunction  with  their  existing 
office  of  relieving  officer,  than  by  others  appointed  for  the  sole  and 
special  purpose. 

Mr.  PicKSTONE  said  that  since  the  Conference  at  Rhyl  he  was 
more  satisfied  than  ever  that  granting  school  fees  to  non-paupers  was 
a  stepping-stone  to  a  reliance  on  pauper  relief  for  other  than 
school  purposes.  It  is,  in  fact,  the  thin  edge  of  the  wedge ;  the 
door  of  the  board-room  once  entered  for  this  school  fees  grant,  the 
applicant  will  know  the  way,  and  there  is  so  much  difficulty  in 
judging  in  some  cases,  which  border  on  destitution,  that  relief  would 
not  be  difficult  to  obtain  by  persons  who  have  never  had  courage, 
and  have  been  too  independent  to  apply.  At  present,  in  country 
districts,  parents  paid  id,  or  2d,  per  week  for  school  fees,  whilst  the 
Government  grant  was,  say,  nearly  4//.  Why  not  Government  pay 
the  remainder,  rather  than  pauperize  the  parents  by  the  machinery  of 
the  new  Education  Act 

Mr.  Murray  Browne  said  that  in  some  parts  of  Wales,  e.g,^  Car- 
narvonshire, a  large  number  of  parishes  had  adopted  Bye-laws.  In 
many  cases  the  managers  of  schools  had  taken  the  lead  in  the  move- 
ment, seeing  that  it  was  to  their  interest  to  do  so ;  inasmuch  as  when 
the  attendance  was  increased  the  grant  increased  also.  He  thought 
it  very  desirable  that  Bye-laws  should  be  generally  adopted.  The 
Wrexham  case*  was  highly  satisfactory. 

The  resolution  was  then  put  and  carried  unanimously. 


The  representatives  of  each  county  for  the  Central  Conference  in 
London  were  re-appointed,  with  the  addition  of  the  name  of  Mr.  J. 
Pryce  Davies  for  Montgomeryshire,  in  the  room  of  Mr.  W.  H.  Whit-, 
taker,  who  had  ceased  to  be  a  guardian  within  the  range  of  the  Con- 
ference. 

It  was  agreed  that  the  Conference  for  next  year  should  be  held  at 
Bangor. 

Mr.  Baugh  suggested  that  a  chairman  should  be  appointed  for  the 
meeting,  as  it  would  be  an  advantage  to  have  an  inaugural  address, 
and  proposed  that  Lord  Penrhyn  be  elected,  which  was  carried. 

On  the  motion  of  Mr.  Brownlow  Wynne,  seconded  by  Mr. 
Baugh,  the  thanks  of  the  Conference  were  voted  unanimously  to  the 
Rhyl  Commissioners  for  the  use  of  the  Town  Hall  for  the  purposes 
of  the  meeting. 

Thanks  were  also  voted  to  Captain  Griffith-Boscawen  for  his  ser- 
vices in  the  chair,  and  to  Mr.  C.  S.  Mainwaring,  the  hon.  secretary, 
for  his  organization  of  the^Conference. 
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Poor  Law  Conference 


WEST  MIDLAND  DISTRICT, 

HELD   AT   THE  IMPERIAL    HOTEL,    GREAT    MALVERN, 
TUESDAY,  MAY  7TH,  1878. 


The  following  Representatives  were  present ; — 

President  : 
GEORGE  WOODYATT  HASTINGS,  Esq. 


Alckster— Rev.  C.  Dolben. 
Ampthill — Mr.  E.  Crouch. 
Barton  Regis— Rev.  Jas.  Heyworth. 
Bridgnorth — 

Sir  Offley  Wakeman,  Bart. 

Mr.  P.  Martin  Southwell. 

Rev.  F.  A.  Mather. 
Cannock — Rev.  E.  J.  Wrottesley. 
Charlton  Kings— Mr.  S.  H.  Gael. 
Cheadi-K— Mr.  W.  T.  Carrington. 
CHELTENHAM—Rev.  C.  B.  Tyre. 
Clbobury  Mortimer— Rev.   G.   E. 

Childc. 
Droit wiCH— Rev.  W.  W.  Douglas. 
Evesham— 

Rev.  G.  D.  Bourne. 

Mr.  J.  Jones. 
FOLESHILL— Mr.  J.  S.  Whittem. 
Kidderminster — 

Rev.  R.  P.  Turner. 

Rev.  J.  G.  Bourne. 
Kington— Rev.  J.  F.  Crouch. 
Ledbury— Rev.  J.  Buckle. 
Local  Government  Inspectors — 

Mr.  R.  J.  Dansey, 

Mr.  J.  D.  Longe 
Ludlow — 

Rev.  G.  Corser, 

Mr.  A.  Salwey. 

Mr.  E.  James. 


Madeley — 

Mr.  W.  Layton  Lowndes. 

Mr.  J.  Anstie. 
Martley— 

Rev.  Canon  Melville. 

Rev.  J.  P.  Hastings. 

Mr.  J.  Moore. 

Mr.  J.  Essex. 
Newent— Major  Raikes. 
Newport— Rev.  R.  W.  Ralph; 
Stow-on -THE- Wold— 

Mr.  E.  J.  Godman. 
Stroud — 

Mr.  F.  A.  Hyett. 

Mr.  J.  Skinner. 
Tamworth— Rev.  W.  H.  Freer. 
Tewkesbury — Mr.  G.  Ruddle, 
Thorn  bury— Mr.  H.  Jenner-Fust. 
Westbury-on-Severn~ 

Mr.  E.  Probyn. 

Mr.  J.  Cadle. 

Mr.  J.  L.  Probyn. 
Wh  baton  h  u  rst — 

Mr.  J.  Grey. 

Mr.  T.  B.  LI.  Baker. 

Mr.  G.  E.  Baker. 

Mr.  H.  O.  L.  Baker. 
Winchcombe— Rev.  R.  Wedgewood. 
Witney— Rev.  R.  L.  Baker. 
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SUBJECTS    DISCUSSED 

I.     County  Boards. 
II.     Endowed  Charities. 


The  President  said  that  before  proceeding  to  the  immediate 
business  of  the  day,  he  wished  to  remind  the  meeting  that  at  the 
Central  Conference,  held  in  London  in  December  last,  it  had  been 
determined  that  a  statement  with  reference  to  out-door  relief  should 
be  sent  to  all  boards  of  guardians  in  England  and  Wales.  The 
Earl  of  Lichfield,  Mr.  Albert  Pell,  M.P.,  Mr.  Hollond,  and  him- 
self had  been  appointed  to  prepare  the  statement.  That  decision 
had  been  arrived  at  under  the  following  circumstances: — Some 
months  before,  in  fact,  early  in  1877,  ^  deputation — of  which  he  had 
the  honour  to  be  one — from  the  committee  of  the  Central  Conference 
had  waited  upon  the  President  of  the  Local  Government  Board,  and 
had  urged  him  to  take  action  in  the  direction  of  further  restricting 
out-door  relief.  They  had  subsequently  received  from  Mr.  Sclater- 
Booth  an  assurance  that  the  Local  Government  Board  would  issue  a 
Memorandum  in  the  sense  desired  by  the  deputation.  As  several 
months,  at  least,  passed  away  without  that  promise  being  fulfilled,  he 
(Mr.  Hastings),  on  the  opening  of  the  last  Central  Conference, 
addressed  a  question  to  Mr.  Pell,  M.P.,  who  was  chairman  of  the 
central  committee,  and  had  been  the  spokesman  of  the  deputation, 
asking  him  whether  the  Local  Government  Board  were  about  to  do 
anything  in  the  matter.  Mr.  Pell  said,  in  reply,  that  he  did  not 
know  why  Mr.  Sclater-Booth,  whom  he  had  seen  several  times  on 
the  subject,  had  not  yet  fulfilled  his  promise,  which  he  had  reiterated 
in  the  last  Report — then  just  published — of  the  Local  Government 
Board ;  and  Mr.  Pell  expressed  his  "  uneasiness  and  surprise  "  at  the 
position  of  things.  The  Conference,  upon  this,  adopted  a  resolution 
moved  by  him  (Mr.  Hastings),  that  the  central  committee  should 
urge  on  boards  of  guardians  throughout  the  country  the  necessity  of 
further  restricting  out-door  relief.  As  he  was  one  of  those  to  whom 
the  carrying  out  of  this  resolution  was  entrusted,  he  felt  that  it  was 
necessary  to  explain  why  no  such  statement  as  he  had  referred  to 
had  been  issued.  The  fact  was,  that  not  long  after  the  meeting  of 
the  Central  Conference,  a  Memorandum  on  the  subject  of  out-door 
relief  had,  in  redemption  of  Mr.  Sclater-Booth's  promise,  been  issued 
by  the  Local  Government  Board ;  a  fact  which  greatly  altered  the 
position  of  the  question.  That  Memorandum  did  not  go  so  far  as 
many  of  them  wished,  certainly  not  so  far  as  he  (Mr.  Hastings)  could 
wish ;  but  it  went  a  considerable  way  in  the  direction  they  desired, 
and  might|be  taken  as  an  earnest  of  the  intentions  of  the  Government 
in  the  matter.     Under  those  circumstances  he,  for  one,  felt,  and  he 
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believed  that  his  colleagues  would  agree  with  him,  that  it  would  not 
be  expedient,  at  the  present  time  to  issue  the  statement  which  had 
been  resolved  on  last  December.  He  had  felt  bound  to  make  that 
explanation,  and  he  would  now,  without  detaining  them  further, 
call  on  Mr.  Layton  Lowndes  to  read  his  paper  on  County  Boards, 
which  stood  first  on  the  business  paper  of  the  day. 

Mr.  W.  Lavton  Lowndes  then  read  the  following  paper  on — 


County  Boards. 

The  influence  which  the  formation  of  a  strong 
local  central  authority  will  have  upon  our  local  ad- 
ministration in  general,  and,  as  I  believe,  especially 
upon  the  working  of  the  poor  law,  renders  the  sub- 
ject of  County  Boards  a  very  important  one.  This 
subject  not  only  possesses  special  interest  for  us  who 
are  so  largely  occupied  with  various  branches  of  local 
self-government,  but  moreover  attracts  general  attention 
as  fulfilling  the  aspirations  of  theoretical  reformers  who 
have  been  advocating  a  measure  of  this  kind  for  many 
years. 

You  will  remember  how  on  Friday,  March  9th,  of 
last  year,  upon  the  motion  for  going  into  Supply,  Mr. 
Clare  Sewell  Read,  the  member  for  South  Norfolk, 
moved  as  an  amendment  the  resolution — 

"  That  no  readjustment  of  local  administration  will 
be  satisfactory  or  complete  which  does  not  refer  county 
business,  other  than  that  relating  to  the  administration 
of  justice  and  the  maintenance  of  order,  to  a  represen- 
tative County  Board."  And  that,  after  a  short  debate, 
the  resolution  to  the  surprise  no  doubt  of  many,  who 
came  down  to  the  House  unprepared  for  such  a  result, 
was  agreed  to,  unanimously,  amidst  loud  cheering. 

After  such  an  expression  of  opinion,  the  time  has 
passed  when  a  Poor  Law  Conference  can  discuss  the 
general  question  of  the  expediency  of  creating,  or  of 
not  creating,  a  central  local  authority ;  but  the  con- 
stitution and  the  duties  of  such  an  authority  are  most 
important  subjects  for  discussion,  and  on  which  very 
divergent  ideas  exist. 

c  2 
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It  may  be  useful  to  state  shortly  the  progress  of 
proposed  legislation  on  this  subject,  and  I  have  the 
permission  of  Captain  Craigie,  the  able  secretary  of  the 
Local  Taxation  Committee,  to  quote  from  a  paper  read 
by  him  on  the  County  Administration  Bill  before  the 
National  Association  for  the  Promotion  of  Social 
Science. 

"  In  1836  Mr,  Joseph  Hume,  disregarding  the  in- 
trinsic differences  of  urban  and  rural  life,  proposed  to 
apply  to  English  county  government  a  drastic  con- 
stitution, framed  after  the  latest  borough  pattern,  and 
linked  in  no  way  with  historical  associations.  Parishes 
were  to  be  grouped  in  wards  possessing  three  council- 
lors or  representatives  each,  and  the  county  council  so 
formed  were  to  recommend  magistrates;  exercise  all 
the  financial  powers  of  quarter-sessions ;  appoint  prison, 
police,  and  asylum  officials;  and  carry  out  a  special 
valuation  of  the  county.  In  default  of  really  existing 
dissatisfaction  with  magisterial  government,  the  mere 
desire  for  a  uniform  supercession  of  all  that  savoured 
of  privilege  or  oligarchical  government  was  powerless 
to  effect  changes  of  this  nature ;  and  thus  the  measure 
failed  and  the  question  slumbered  for  some  years. 

"  Another  group  of  County  Reform  Bills  appeared  in 
1849,  1850,  and  1852.  In  each  of  these  one-half  of 
what  was  called  a  County  Financial  Board  was  to  con- 
sist of  justices  elected,  in  the  first  case,  by  their  fellows 
in  quarter-sessions  ;  in  the  second  by  the  ex-officto  ma- 
gistrates in  each  union  board  room ;  and,  in  the  third, 
by  elected  guardians,  who  were  to  name  the  magisterial 
as  well  as  the  representative  element  of  the  board. 
These  guardians  were,  under  all  three  Bills,  to  elect  the 
other  half  of  the  Board  in  union  areas,  their  choice 
being,  in  the  first  instance,  limited  to  elected  guardians ; 
in  the  second,  simply  to  resident  ratepayers  ;  and,  in  the 
third,  to  owners  or  occupiers  of  £2^0  rental.  Provision 
was  made  for  unions  crossing  county  boundaries,  in  the 
first  two  bills,  by  giving  each  section  independent  repre- 
sentation, and  in  the  last  by  empowering  the  Poor  Law 
Board  to  annex  these  fractions  to  neighbouring  unions. 
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"  After  a  considerable  interval  another  series  of 
county  government  proposals  appeared  in  1868,  1869, 
and  1 87 1.  Mr.  Wyld's  Bill  of  1868  gave  permissively 
to  counties,  where  a  majority  of  the  elected  members 
of  boards  of  guardians  so  desired,  a  County  Financial 
Board,  composed  one-half  of  owners  or  occupiers  of 
j^50  rental,  elected  by  elected  guardians,  and  the  other 
half  of  justices,  elected  by  quarter-sessions.  Unions 
were  again  the  area,  and  sections  crossing  boundaries 
were  to  be  annexed  for  electoral  purposes  as  in  the  last 
case.  Mr.  KnatchbuU-Hugessen's  Bill  of  1869  was  a 
Government  measure.  It  rightly  abandoned  the  title 
of  a  merely  *  financial '  for  that  of  an  *  administrative ' 
board.  Its  principle  differed,  however,  from  all  the 
foregoing  measures,  since  it  simply  added  to  the  full 
strength  of  quarter-sessions,  certain  representatives  of 
elected  guardians  on  a  scale  proportioned  to  the  gross 
rental  of  each  union ;  unions  cut  by  county  boundaries 
being  recognised  as  electoral  units  if  over  ;^2 5,000 
rental,  and  if  smaller,  merged  for  this  purpose  in  adjoin- 
ing areas. 

*'  Mr.  Goschen's  Bill  of  18 71  was  the  second  Govern- 
ment measure  which  touched  this  question.  Its  aim 
was  much  more  ambitious  than  any  earlier  attempts, 
and  its  reconstruction  of  county  administration  was  only 
an  incident  of  a  general  scheme  of  new  rural  local 
government.  Here  the  union  was  no  longer  adopted 
as  the  electoral  area;  but  petty  sessional  groups  of 
parishes  were  substituted.  The  system  of  indirect 
election  was  retained,  but  the  chairmen  or  headmen  of 
each  of  the  proposed  parochial  boards,  in  place  of  the 
guardians,  were  made  the  electors,  and  only  those  chair- 
men (whose  qualifications  were  that  of  guardians)  were 
eligible.  The  number  of  representatives  accorded  to 
each  division  was  left  in  the  discretion  of  the  magis- 
trates, subject  to  the  approval  of  the  Local  Government 
Board,  and  an  equal  number  of  justices  were  to  be 
placed  on  the  County  Board  by  the  vote  of  quarter- 
sessions,  in  addition  to  the  Lord- Lieutenant  and  chair- 
man of  quarter-sessions,  who  had  ex-officio  seats. 
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"To  the  same  period,  viz.,  1868,  should  be  referred 
two  other  propositions  as  to  the  constitution  of  a  pro- 
vincial authority,  one  by  the  Schools'  Enquiry  Commis- 
sion, the  other  by  the  report  of  the  Select  Committee 
of  the  House  of  Commons  on  county  financial  arrange- 
ments. In  the  first  instance,  a  body  dealing  with  edu- 
cational endowments  only  was  intended,  and  this  it  was 
proposed  to  constitute  permissively  out  of  the  chairmen 
of  boards  of  guardians,  with  one  other  guardian  in 
large  unions,  an  equal  number  of  Crown  nominees  and 
eX'Officio  members,  and  a  certain  number  of  ratepayers' 
representatives  elected  for  unions  or  towns  of  over 
100,000  inhabitants.  The  Select  Committee  above 
referred  to  reported  generally  on  the  question  of  repre- 
sentative county  government,  and  proposed  the  addition 
of  elected  representatives  of  the  guardians  of  each 
union  to  the  magistrates ;  all  committees  to  be  equally 
made  up  of  elected  and  magisterial  members  ;  and  all 
fractions  of  divided  unions,  if  composed  of  six  parishes, 
to  be  separate  electoral  areas." 

At  the  opening  of  Parliament  on  January  17th,  in 
that  part  of  the  Queen's  Speech  relating  to  domestic 
legislation,  the  first  paragraph  states  that  "A  Bill  will 
be  laid  before  you  on  the  subject  of  county  government." 

Accordingly  on  Monday,  January  28th,  a  Bill  brought 
in  by  the  President  of  the  Local  Government  Board, 
to  amend  the  law  relating  to  the  administration  of 
county  business,  and  to  make  further  provision  for 
county  government  was  read  a  first  time.  It  was  read 
a  second  time  on  Monday,  February  i8th,  and  has  not 
yet  got  into  committee,  while  the  numerous  amend- 
ments on  the  paper,  and  the  critical  state  of  Foreign 
affairs  render  it  probable  that  great  difficulty  may  be 
experienced  in  getting  the  measure  safely  embodied  in 
the  statute-book  during  the  present  session. 

The  almost  vital  importance  of  this  change  to  our 
local  affairs,  and  the  apparent  apathy  of  many  of  those 
most  concerned  will  diminish  regret  at  the  delay— a 
delay  which  also  affords  time  for  a  closer  inspection  of 
the  details  of  the  measure. 
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The  Constitution  of  the  County  Board. 

By  the  Bill  one-half  of  the  members  of  the  County 
Board  are  nominees  of  the  court  of  quarter-sessions, 
and  one-half  are  elected  members. 

On  this  at  once  arises  the  question — is  this  a  just 
proportion  ? 

Mr.  C.  S.  Read  proposes  that  the  Board  be  formed 
one-third  of  justices  of  the  county,  and  two-thirds  of 
elective  members,  while  Mr.  KnatchbuU-Hugessen 
wishes  all  the  members  to  be  elected. 

Are  the  interests  of  owners  and  occupiers  of  land 
identical  or  antagonistic  ? 

Experience  shows,  I  think,  that  their  interests  are 
very  closely  allied.  The  prosperity  of  one  means  that 
of  the  other ;  but,  as  far  as  they  may  be  said  to  be 
antagonistic,  which  has  the  larger  interest }  The  owner 
or  the  occupier  ? 

Under  the  Bill  large  powers  are  given  to  the  Board — 
powers  which,  if  exercised,  may  cause  a  heavy  per- 
manent charge  on  property.  On  whom  do  these 
charges  fall  ?  Certainly  on  the  owner  eventually,  if 
not  immediately. 

When  an  occupier  is  about  taking  a  farm  he  ascer- 
tains what  the  rent,  rates,  tithes,  land  tax,  and  other 
outgoings  amount  to.  If,  after  discharging  these,  he 
thinks  he  shall  receive  a  fair  return  for  capital  invested, 
and  skill  employed,  he  becomes  the  tenant.  Were  the 
rates  lower,  the  rent  would  be  higher.  If  the  rates  are 
heavy,  the  rent  is  proportionately  low.  Hence,  in  the 
long  run,  the  landlord  pays  the  rates. 

On  the  County  Board  I  assume  that,  speaking  gene- 
rally, the  justices  represent  the  owners  of  property,  and 
the  elected  members  the  occupiers. 

From  this  point  of  view,  equal  numbers  of  nominated 
and  elected  members  is  a  just  proportion.  But,  in 
addition  to  this,  it  must  be  remembered  that,  on  all 
hands,  it  is  allowed  that  courts  of  quarter-sessions  have 
discharged  their  administrative  duties  in  an  able  and 
economical  manner,  and  to  the  best  interests  of  the  rate- 
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payers.  This  being  so,  surely  it  would  be  only  common 
prudence  that  the  Board  should  consist  largely  of  those 
who  have  been  already  tried  and  not  found  wanting. 

Next  as  to  the  mode  of  appointment  of  the  nomi- 
nated members. 

The  court  of  quarter-sessions  is  to  choose  for  each 
petty  sessional  division  two  justices,  and,  as  far  as  prac- 
ticable, resident  or  usually  acting  therein. 

The  object  of  the  provision  is,  no  doubt,  to  secure 
the  best  men  with  the  greatest  amount  of  local  know- 
ledge and  interest.  But  this  might  be  better  arrived  at 
by  leaving  an  unfettered  choice  to  the  court,  or  at  most 
with  a  proviso  that  one  of  the  two  should  be  acting  or 
resident  in  the  division. 

Several  members  have  amendments  on  the  paper, 
that  the  Lord- Lieutenant  and  various  others  should  be 
ex-ojfficto  members  of  the  Board.  If  it  be  decided  that 
the  number  of  nominated  and  elected  members  be  the 
same,  and  it  were  determined  that  the  court  should 
exercise  an  unfettered  choice,  these  amendments  would 
be  unnecessary ;  or,  if  still  thought  advisable,  the  re- 
lative proportions  of  nominated  and  elected  members 
might  remain  the  same. 

Concluding,  then,  that  the  court  is  to  have  an  un- 
fettered choice  in  the  nomination  of  the  justices,  who 
are  to  constitute  the  moiety  of  the  County  Board,  we 
come  to  the  mode  of  election  of  the  elective  members. 

All  will  agree  that  we  want  on  these  new  Boards  the 
best  administrative  talent  we  can  find.  Gentlemen  well 
acquainted  with  poor  law,  highway,  assessment,  and 
financial  matters,  together  with  an  intimate  knowledge 
of  the  circumstances  and  requirements  of  their  own 
localities. 

I  apprehend  we  do  not  want  mere  delegates  of  high- 
way boards,  or  of  boards  of  guardians,  or  of  assess- 
ment committees,  but  men  capable  of  taking  a  broad 
unbiassed  view  of  a  question. 

It  is  almost  unanimously  allowed  that  the  services 
of  useful  men  are  more  likely  to  be  secured  by  secon- 
dary or  indirect  election,  than  by  a  direct  appeal  to  the 
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ratepayers  or  householders.  In  the  latter  case,  a  fluent 
tongue  and  a  long  purse  would  have  a  better  chance 
than  real  plodding  administrative  ability.  Many  would 
not  take  the  trouble  of  a  popular  election.  But  a  still 
graver  objection  to  direct  election  would  be  that  poli- 
tical considerations  would  step  in,  and  a  seat  on  the 
County  Board  would  be  contested  on  party  grounds,  as 
is  unfortunately  frequently  the  case  in  contests  at  muni- 
cipal elections,  and  with  the  like  results. 

With  regard  to  the  electoral  area,  in  his  speech  on 
Mr.  Read  s  resolution  last  year,  the  President  of  the 
Local  Government  Board  is  reported  to  have  said 
"  that  the  administrative  body  of  the  future  must  also 
be  a  body  composed  of  unions  exercising  the  functions 
given  to  it  over  the  union  area,"  And  if  unions  did 
not  extend  into  different  counties,  and  did  not,  as  they 
frequently  do,  contain  quarter-sessions  boroughs,  the 
obvious  electing  body  would  be  the  board  of  guardians. 
The  overlapping,  however,  does  present  very  great 
difficulties ;  and  the  amendments,  proposed  by  those 
who  advocate  unions,  would  not,  I  think,  produce  so 
convenient  an  area  as  the  petty  sessional  divisions. 

In  this  West  Midland  Division,  in  Gloucestershire, 
there  are  seventeen  unions,  of  which  eight  unions  are 
entirely  within  the  county  proper. 

The  whole  of  Bristol,  three  parishes  in  Barton  Regis, 
fifteen  in  Gloucester,  and  one  in  Tewkesbury  union,  are 
in  quarter-sessions  boroughs.  Newent  union  has  two 
parishes  in  Herefordshire,  and  two  in  Worcestershire. 
Tetbury  has  two,  and  Cirencester  five,  in  Wiltshire. 
Stow-on-the-Wold  has  two,  Winchcomb  one,  and 
Tewkesbury  seven  parishes  in  Worcestershire.  More- 
over, there  are  eight  Gloucestershire  parishes  in  Chep- 
stow, and  four  in  Monmouth  union,  in  Monmouthshire ; 
two  parishes  in  Ross  union,  in  Herefordshire ;  ten  in 
Evesham  union,  in  Worcestershire ;  and  six  in  Strat- 
ford-on-Avon,  and  twelve  in  Shipston-on-Stour  union, 
in  Warwickshire. 

Herefordshire  has  eight  unions,  of  which  only  two, 
Weobley  and  Leominster,  are  entirely  within  the  county 
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proper.  Ledbury  union  has  one,  and  Bromyard  three 
parishes  in  Worcestershire ;  Ross  union  has  two  parishes 
in  Gloucestershire ;  and  Dpre  union  two  in  Monmouth- 
shire ;  Kington  union  comprises  twelve  parishes  in 
Radnorshire,  and  Hereford  nine  parishes  within  the 
quarter-sessions  borough.  While  of  Herefordshire 
parishes,  in  other  counties,  there  are  nine  in  Ludlow 
union,  in  Shropshire  ;  five  in  Hay  union,  in  Brecknock- 
shire ;  two  in  Newent  union,  in  Gloucestershire ;  three 
in  Tenbury  union,  in  Worcestershire  ;  four  in  Knighton, 
and  nine  in  Presteigne  union,  in  Radnorshire ;  six 
parishes  in  Monmouth,  and  one  in  Abeigavenny  union, 
in  Monmouthshire. 

In  Shropshire  there  are  fifteen  unions.  Of  these 
there  are  only  three  which  do  not  contain  parishes 
situated  in  other  counties  or  in  quarter-sessions  boroughs, 
namely,  Church  Stretton,  Wem,  and  Wellington  unions. 

Ludlow  union  comprises  a  quarter-sessions  borough, 
and  nine  Herefordshire  parishes ;  Clun  has  two  Mont- 
gomeryshire parishes  ;  Cleobury  Mortimer,  three  Wor- 
cestershire parishes. 

Bridgnorth  union  contains  four  parishes  in  the  quarter- 
sessions  borough  of  Bridgnorth,  and  two  in  the  borough 
of  Wenlock  ;  Shiffnal  union  has  four,  Newport  five, 
and  Drayton  three,  Staffordshire  parishes ;  Drayton 
union  also  contains  one  Cheshire  parish ;  while  Whit- 
church union  has  twenty-two  parishes  in  Cheshire,  and 
one  in  Flintshire ;  EUesmere  union  has  eight  parishes 
in  Flintshire,  and  Oswestry  has  two  in  Denbighshire, 
and  one  in  the  quarter-sessions  borough ;  Atcham  union 
has  five  parishes  in  Shrewsbury,  and  one  in  Wenlock 
quarter-sessions  borough ;  Madeley  union  has  nine 
parishes  in  Wenlock  borough,  and  only  three  in  the 
county. 

In  addition  to  this,  there  are  three  Shropshire 
parishes  in  Forden  union,  in  Montgomeryshire ;  five  in 
Knighton  union,  in  Radnorshire  ;  two  parishes  in  Seis- 
don  union  in  Staffordshire ;  one  in  Kidderminster,  and 
five  in  Tenbury  union,  in  Worcestershire. 

Staffordshire  has  seventeen  unions,  of  which  seven 
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are  entirely  within  the  ancient  county  boundary,  and 
not  comprising  any  quarter-sessions  borough,  namely, 
Stafford,  Stone,  Wolstanton  and  Burslem,  Stoke-upon- 
Trent,  Leek,  Cheadle,  and  Cannock  unions. 

Lichfield  union  has  thirteen  (out  of  thirty-seven) 
parishes  in  the  borough  of  Lichfield  ;  and  in  Newcastle- 
under-Lyne,  Wolverhampton,  and  Walsall  unions,  at 
least  one-half  of  the  population  is  within  the  boundary 
of  the  quarter-sessions  boroughs. 

Uttoxeter  union  has  seven  parishes,  Burton-upon- 
Trent  twenty-four,  and  Tamworth  two,  in  Derbyshire ; 
Tamworth,  also,  has  eleven  parishes,  in  Warwickshire  ; 
Seisdon  has  two,  in  Shropshire ;  and  West  Bromwich 
three,  and  Dudley  one  parish,  in  Worcestershire.  In 
addition  to  which,  of  Staffordshire  parishes,  there  are 
four  in  Shiffnal,  three  in  Drayton,  and  five  in  Newport 
union,  in  Shropshire ;  two  parishes  in  Stourbridge 
union,  one  in  Kidderminster,  and  one  in  King's  Norton, 
in  Worcestershire  ;  sixteen  parishes  in  Ashbourne  union, 
in  Derbyshire,  and  one  parish  in  Congleton  union,  in 
Cheshire. 

Worcestershire  contains  eleven  unions,  five  of  which 
— Martley,  Upton-on-Severn,  Pershore,  Droitwich,  and 
Bromsgrove — are  entirely  in  their  county  boundary. 
While  Worcester  uoion  appears  to  be  coterminous 
with  the  quarter  -  sessions  borough.  Stourbridge 
union  has  two  parishes  ;  King  s  Norton  and  Kidder- 
minster, one  each  in  Staffordshire  ;  Kidderminster  one 
and  Tenbury  five  in  Shropshire ;  Tenbury  three  in 
Herefordshire  ;  Evesham  union  has  ten  parishes  in 
Gloucestershire  ;  and  Kings  Norton  one  in  Warwick- 
shire. 

But  Worcestershire  has  a  large  number  of  parishes 
placed,  for  poor  law  purposes,  within  the  boundaries 
of  adjacent  counties.  It  has  three  parishes  in  Cleobury 
Mortimer  union,  in  Shropshire  ;  one  in  Ledbury,  and 
three  in  Bromyard,  in  Herefordshire ;  two  in  Newent, 
two  in  Stow-on-the-Wold,  one  in  Winchcomb,  and 
seven  in  Tewkesbury,  in  Gloucestershire.  Three 
parishes  in  West  Bromwich,  and  one  in   Dudley,  in 
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Staffordshire  ;  and  one  in  Solihull,  one  in  Stratford-on- 
Avon,  four  in  Alcester,  and  four  in  Shipston-on-Stour, 
in  Warwickshire. 

Warwickshire  has  fourteen  unions.  Of  these  only 
four  are  entirely  within  the  county  boundary — Meriden, 
Nuneaton,  Foleshill,  and  Coventry.  The  union  of 
Birmingham  is,  I  believe,  entirely  within  the  quarter- 
sessions  borough,  which  also  includes  the  larger  part 
of  Aston  union.  Warwick  unic)Ti  has  two  parishes 
with  nearly  one-fourth  of  the  population  within  the 
quarter  -  sessions  borough.  Atherstone  union  has 
seven  parishes,  and  Rugby  one  in  Leicestershire ; 
Rugby  union  has  eight,  and  Southam  one  in  North- 
amptonshire ;  Solihull  union  has  one  parish,  Stratford- 
on-Avon  one,  Alcester  four,  and  Shipston-on-Stour  four 
in  Worcestershire  ;  Stratford-on-Avon  union  has  six 
parishes,  and  Shipston-on-Stour  twelve  in  Gloucester- 
shire. 

In  addition  to  these  over-lapping  boundaries,  War- 
wickshire proper  has  one  parish  in  King's  Norton 
union,  in  Worcestershire ;  three  in  Chipping  Norton, 
and  seven  in  Banbury  union,  in  Oxfordshire ;  six 
parishes  in  Lutterworth,  and  four  in  Hinckley  union 
in  Leicestershire. 

From  a  want  of  knowledge  of  the  localities  these 
instances  of  the  variations  of  the  boundaries  of  unions 
and  of  counties  may  not  in  all  cases  be  correct ;  but 
what  I  have  said  will  suffice  to  show  that  an  attempt  to 
collect  the  votes  of  the  guardians  by  unions  will  be 
attended  with  difficulty,  and  frequently  will  result  in  a 
more  artificial  arrangement  of  parishes  than  that  pro- 
posed in  the  Bill. 

I  must  apologize  for  having  gone  at  such  length  into 
detail  on  the  point  of  union  or  petty  sessional  areas ; 
but  the  question  is  essentially  one  of  detail,  and  I  wish 
those  who  advocate  the  union  area  to  be  fully  alive  to 
the  practical  difficulties  they  have  to  meet.  If  the 
necessity  of  taking  the  union  for  the  unit  be  admitted, 
I  see  nothing  for  it  but  abolishing  our  ancient  county 
boundaries,  and  adopting  the  recently  invented  regis- 
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tration  or  union  counties ;  but  I  think  we  are  hardly 
prepared  for  that  at  present. 

The  Bill  before  us  seems  to  offer  the  readiest  means 
of  getting  over  the  difficulty,  by  adopting  the  petty 
sessional  area  as  was  done  by  Mr.  Goschen  s  Bill  in 
187 1.  This  division  neither  clashes  with  the  quarter- 
sessions  boroughs  nor  with  the  old  county  boundaries. 
The  petty  sessions  are  usually  held  in  the  most  con- 
venient place  for  the  surrounding  district,  and  the 
parish  authorities  are  accustomed  to  come  there  for  the 
appointment  of  officers,  allowance  of  rates,  and  other 
business. 

The  same  persons  are  the  electing  body,  whether 
they  meet  by  unions  or  by  petty  sessional  divisions. 
The  guardians  of  the  parishes  comprised  in  the  division 
will  meet  and  choose  two  elective  members  ;  and  I 
believe  this  will  be  found  the  simplest  and  most  prac- 
tical scheme  to  commence  with. 

The  Poor  Law  Commissioners,  in  their  first  Report, 
say — "The  limits  of  unions  which  we  have  found  most 
convenient  are  those  of  a  circle,  taking  a  market  town 
as  a  centre,  and  comprehending  the  surrounding 
parishes,  whose  inhabitants  are  accustomed  to  resort  to 
the  same  market."  'For  poor  law  purposes  at  that  day 
county  boundaries  were  immaterial.  Since  that  time, 
however,  the  various  additional  duties  laid  upon  boards 
of  guardians  all  point  to  the  necessity  of  a  rectification 
of  boundaries,  so  that  the  aggregate  of  the  administra- 
tive areas  should  coincide  with  the  county  proper,  and 
to  this  end  one  very  important  duty  thrown  upon  •  the 
county  board  is  the  adjustment  of  areas. 

But  until  such  a  rectification  of  boundaries  be  carried 
out  we  have  ready  to  our  hands  a  series  of  divisions 
which  neither  clash  with  county  boundaries  nor  with 
quarter-sessions  boroughs ;  and  where  the  electing 
guardians  of  the  several  parishes  therein  comprised 
can  conveniently  meet. 

I  may  here  mention  that  there  are  usually  more 
petty  sessional  divisions  in  a  county  than  there  are 
unions. 
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No.  of  Unions.  P.  S.  Divisions. 

Gloucestershire...   17         —         24 
Herefordshire    ...     8         —         11 

Shropshire     15         —         18 

Staffordshire 17         —         18 

Worcestershire...   11         —         18 
Warwickshire    ...    14         —         17 
Having  therefore  an  electoral  college  and  an  electoral 
area.     Two  members  are  to  be  chosen  to  sit  on  the 
County  Board,  who  must  be  either  guardians  or  qualified 
to  be  guardians  of  a  parish  within  the  election  area. 

The  whole  of  the  Board,  whether  nominated  by 
justices  or  elected  by  guardians,  are  to  hold  office  for 
one  year  only  ;  but  if  a  member  retains  his  qualifica- 
tion, he  is  eligible  for  re-election.  It  will  be  generally 
agreed  that  the  rule  which  applies  to  municipal  councils, 
school  boards,  and  urban  sanitary  authorities,  should 
also  govern  County  Boards,  and  that  members  should 
hold  office  for  three  years. 

The  County  Board  being  thus  constituted,  it  becomes 
necessary  to  give  them  something  to  do ;  and  for  a 
commencement,  some  of  the  business  hitherto  trans- 
acted by  justices  in  quarter-sessions  is  to  be  entrusted 
to  them.  The  duties  which  come  more  immediately 
within  the  commission  of  the  peace,  such  as  judicial 
business,  or  any  business  relating  to  the  police,  remain 
as  before ;  but  all  administrative  business,  with  the 
power  of  levying  a  county  rate,  is  transferred  to  the  new 
authority. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  now  that  the  management  of  the 
prisons  is  taken  from  quarter-sessions,  this  aniounts  to  a 
very  little  matter  ;  but  small  as  it  is,  one  great  object 
must  be  to  avoid  anything  likely  to  cause  difficulty 
between  the  old  and  new  body.  The  justices  are  to 
retain  the  judicial  business — police  and  lock-up  houses 
— while  the  court-houses,  judges'  lodgings,  and  shire- 
halls,  are  placed  under  the  control  of  the  County  Board. 
It  frequently  happens  that  the  constables'  house,  the 
petty  sessions  court,  and  the  lock-up,  are  under  one 
roof;    but  they  will  be    under  a  double    system    of 
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management.  This  will  not  work  smoothly.  All 
buildings,  in  any  way  connected  with  the  administration 
of  justice,  should  be  under  the  management  and  con- 
trol of  the  justices. 

The  appointing,  removing,  and  fixing  the  salaries  of 
county  officers  given  by  the  Bill  to  the  new  Board, 
may  make  a  difficulty.  For  instance,  the  clerk  of  the 
peace  will  be  serving  two  masters.  An  important  part 
of  his  duty  consists  in  being  present  in  court  during 
the  trial  of  prisoners,  and  is  included  in  his  salary. 

Again,  the  powers  of  appointment  by  the  justices 
under  the  weights  and  measures,  and  the  various  duties 
under  the  Contagious  Diseases  (Animals)  Acts,  which 
are  by  this  Bill  transferred  to  the  County  Board,  partake 
so  much  of  a  judicial  nature,  and  are  so  frequently 
carried  out  by  the  police,  that  probably  you  will  think 
that  they  should  remain  under  the  justices  at  present. 

I  do  not  wish  in  any  way  to  undervalue  the  import- 
ance of  the  work  these  county  boards  may  have  to  do, 
indeed  I  hope  soon  to  show  you  how  very  useful  they 
may  be,  but  it  is  scarcely  prudent  to  begin  by  taking 
away  from  a  court  which  has  stood  the  test  of  a  very 
lengthened  trial,  and  confessedly  has  done  its  work 
well,  any  duties  or  powers  unless  a  very  strong  case 
be  made  out  for  the  transfer.  The  management  of 
county  bridges,  with  the  approaches  and  roads  over, 
and  the  formation  or  alteration  of  highway'  districts 
are  obviously  matters  which  may  be  transferred.  Also, 
believing,  as  I  do,  that  the  County  Board  of  the  future 
will  have  great  influence  in  the  administration  of  the 
poor  laws,  I  think  the  transfer  to  them  of  providing, 
repairing,  altering,  and  otherwise  dealing  with  pauper 
lunatic  asylums,  as  proposed  by  the  Bill,  is  good. 
Many  of  my  friends,  for  whose  opinion  I  have  great 
respect,  differ  with  me ;  but  I  assume  that  the  new 
county  board  will  be  an  assembly  of  sensible  men,  of 
good  business  capabilities — not  a  mere  debating  club — 
who  will  have  considerable  power  in  regard  to  asylums 
for  imbecile  poor,  and  schools  for  pauper  children,  and 
therefore  should  have  the  power  which  this   Bill  pro- 
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poses  to  give  them  over  pauper  lunatic  asylums.  The 
power  is  proposed  to  be  given  to  the  County  Board  to 
appoint  the  committee  of  visitors,  with  a  proviso  that 
one-half  of  the  committee  should  be  elective  members. 

The  heaviest  account  sent  in  to  boards  of  guardians 
is  that  for  the  quarterly  payment  of  the  maintenance 
of  their  lunatic  paupers.  Over  this  item  of  expendi- 
ture they  have  not  only  no  control,  but  no  member  of 
their  body,  unless  an  ex-officio  guardian  happens  to  be 
a  visitor,  knows  anything  as  to  the  necessity  of.  the 
charge.  The  County  Board,  one-half  of  whom  are 
elected  by  guardians,  will  now  appoint  the  visitors  ; 
and  although  I  do  not  anticipate  any  reduction  in  the 
cost — indeed,  I  hope  it  may  not  be  increased — still  it 
will  be  a  satisfaction  to  boards  of  guardians  to  reflect 
that  the  outlay  is  under  the  supervision  of  some  of 
themselves. 

The  same  security  will  be  felt  when  it  becomes 
necessary  either  to  enlarge  an  existing  or  to  provide 
an  additional  asylum  for  this  class  of  paupers. 

So  much  for  the  work  now  being  carried  on  by 
quarter-sessions,  and  which  is  proposed  to  be  transferred 
to  county  boards. 

And  if  this  were  all,  you  would,  I  think,  agree  that 
no  case  has  been  made  out  for  the  new  piece  of 
machinery. 

But  the  course  which  the  legislation  of  the  last  few 
years  has  taken — whether  it  be  the  creation  of  boards 
of  waywardens,  or  the  throwing  upon  existing  poor 
law  authorities  duties  connected  with  the  sanitary, 
valuation,  and  education  Acts  ;  and  the  growing  feeling 
that  some  better  organization  is  required  in  poor  law 
matters,  renders  a  strong  central  authority,  partly 
chosen  by  and  from  among  guardians  or  those  qualified 
to  be  guardians,  a  matter  of  necessity.  A  board  of 
this  kind  would  take  a  broader  and  more  comprehen- 
sive view  of  the  requirenients  of  the  whole  of  the 
county ;  and  could  effect  useful  changes  which  would 
never  be  practicable  if  all  depended  solely  upon  each 
small  individual  local  organization. 
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I  will  now  touch  upon  some  of  the  new  powers 
proposed  to  be  given  to  County  Boards. 

I  have  already  pointed  out  that  the  Board  is  to  have 
the  powers  now  held  by  quarter-sessions,  under  the 
Highway  Acts  of  1862  and  1864.  On  this  Lord 
George  Cavendish  moves  an  amendment,  that  the 
adoption  of  the  Highway  Acts  shall  be  made  compul- 
sory. The  extent  to  which  those  Acts  have  already 
been  adopted,  and  the  gradual  extinction  of  Turnpike 
Trusts,  has  probably  convinced  most  people  that  the 
time  has  now  arrived  when  compulsory  should  take  the 
place  of  permissive  legislation. 

The  latest  published  Return,  that  of  the  year  1875, 
shows,  that  out  of  the  40  English  counties,  18  were 
entirely  formed  into  districts,  26  partially,  and  only  6 — 
of  which  Rutland  was  one — had  not  adopted  the  Act  at 
all ;  that  the  money  expended  by  boards  of  waywardens 
in  the  same  year  amounted  to  ;^942,ooo ;  while  J6  5  78,000 
was  laid  out  by  township  surveyors,  showing  that  the 
Acts  have  been  very  extensively  applied.  Even  if  the 
adoption  of  these  Acts  be  not  made  compulsory,  it  is 
probable  that  County  Boards  will  exercise  the  powers 
given  to  them  of  forming  new  districts  on  account  of 
the  duties  thrown  upon  them  as  to  main  roads,  which 
are  to  be  repaired  by  the  highway  boards,  and  half  the 
cost  of  such  repairs  to  be  paid  from  the  county  road 
fund.  The  question  at  once  arises,  what  is  a  main 
road  ?  Lord  George  Cavendish  proposes  that  each 
highway  board  should  draw  up  a  list  of  roads,  which 
they  think  should  be  main  roads.  This  list  is  to  be 
allowed  or  revised  by  the  County  Board,  which  seems  a 
better  plan  than  the  provision  that  roads  disturhpiked 
after  a  certain  date  shall  become  main  roads  ;  because 
one  uniform  scheme  of  main  roads  will  be  settled  by 
the  County  Board,  whereas  roads  with  no  claim  to  be 
considered  as  main  roads  were  frequently  put  into 
Turnpike  Trusts  Acts. 

Further  useful  powers  as  to  new  roads  and  bridges 
are  also  to  be  given  to  the  board,  either  by  the  Bill  itself, 
or  by  amendments  to  be  brought  forward  in  committee. 
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The  County  Board  also,  under  the  Highway  Bill,  which 
has  passed  the  second  reading,  and  is  in  some  respects 
a  continuation  of  the  County  Administration  Bill,  has 
controlling  powers  over  highway  boards,  as  to  compell- 
ing a  defaulting  highway  authority  to  do  their  duty  in 
repairing  highways  under  their  management ;  or  if  the 
liability  to  repair  be  denied,  of  preferring  an  indictment 
to  the  assizes. 

They  also  may  make  bye-laws  as  to  the  width  of 
fellies  and  tires  of  wheels,  and  prohibiting  the  locking 
of  wheels,  unless  a  skid-pan  or  shoe  be  used,  and  for 
other  purposes;  including  regulations  as  to  locomo- 
tives, and  the  fee  to  be  paid  for  an  annual  licence  to  be 
granted  to  locomotives  used  within  the  county. 

Clause  19  prohibits  an  elective  member  from  voting 
in  respect  of  roads  not  within  his  district.  I  hope  this 
may  be  withdrawn.  It  should  be  taken  for  granted 
that  any  person  who  is  considered  qualified  for  a  seat 
at  the  Board  is  capable  of  taking  a  comprehensive  view 
of  what  is  best  for  the  county  at  large. 

This  is  a  very  imperfect  sketch  of  the  duties  thrown 
upon  County  Boards  with'  regard  to  highways ;  but 
sufficient  to  show  that  their  work  in  this  direction  alone 
is  important,  and  far  beyond  any  power  hitherto  given 
to  quarter-sessions. 

The  next  duty  thrown  upon  them  is  that  of  enforcing 
the  provisions  of  the  Rivers  Pollution  Prevention  Act, 
1876;  and  for  this  purpose  they  are  deemed  to  be  a 
sanitary  authority,  and  the  county  their  district. 

By  the  8th  section  of  the  Act  of  1876,  each  sanitary 
authority  has  power  over  streams  passing  through  their 
respective  districts. 

By  the  Bill  under  review  the  County  Board  has  a 
concurrent  authority,  and  consequently  power  to  remedy 
the  shortcomings  of  the  smaller  local  authority.  A 
somewhat  similar  power  to  that  which  they  have  over 
highway  authorities  who  neglect  their  duties. 

This  all  points  to  what  will,  I  suppose,  if  they  prove 
equal  to  the  occasion,  be  the  real  business  of  the  County 
Board — to  be  a  central  authority  with  initiatory  powers 
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of  their  own,  and  considerable  power  also  over  smaller 
local  authorities  within  the  county. 

As  the  central  sanitary  authority,  for  instance,  they 
might  appoint  and  pay  the  Medical  Officer  of  Health, 
who  would  act  for  the  whole  or  for  large  divisions  of 
the  county.  At  present  there  is  a  difficulty  in  making 
arrangements  for  large  combined  areas,  and  the  method 
of  appointment  is  very  cumbrous,  as  those  who  have 
worked  a  combined  district  well  know. 

The  County  Board  is  to  have  power  to  undertake  the 
conservancy  of  any  river,  or  part  of  a  river,  which 
passes  through  their  county.  Tq  this  end  they  may 
prepare  a  scheme  showing  what  is  to  be  done,  and  how 
it  is  to  be  paid  for ;  and  the  scheme  if  approved  by  the 
Local  Government  Board  is  to  be  embodied  in  a  pro- 
visional order  to  be  confirmed  by  Parliament. 

The  24th  clause  of  the  Bill  gives  a  power  to  the  new 
Board,  which  concerns  us  as  guardians  of  the  poor  in 
an  especial  manner,  and  which  if  carefully  worked  may 
effect  great  improvements  in  the  management  of  im- 
becile paupers,  and  in  the  training  and  education  of 
pauper  children. 

The  Board  may  prepare  a  scheme  constituting  the 
whole  county  a  district,  or  for  a  combination  of  any 
unions,  wholly  or  partly  within  the  county,  into  a  dis- 
trict, for  providing  for  the  imbecile  or  insane  poor  who 
may  lawfully  be  detained  in  a  workhouse,  either  by 
appropriating  a  workhouse  for  the  purpose,  or  by  pro- 
viding accommodation  in  some  other  way.  This  will 
relieve  our  lunatic  asylums  of  a  large  number  of  chronic 
imbeciles,  and  thus  I  hope  render  uimecessary  that  con- 
tinual enlargement  of  asylums  which  destroys  the  proper 
relative  proportion  of  the  various  parts  of  the  building, 
and  renders  individual  superintendence  all  but  imprac- 
ticable. 

A  similar  power  is  given  of  providing  for  the  in- 
struction and  training  of  any  class  of  pauper  children. 

In  the  workhouses  of  small  rural  unions  there  are 
usually  so  few  children  that  a  good  school  is  an  impos 
sibility.     The  salary  necessary  to  secure  the  services  of 
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efficient  teachers  is  out  of  proportion  to  the  work  to  be 
done. 

In  some  cases  guardians,  conscious  of  the  inferiority 
of  their  school,  shut  it  up,  and  send  the  children  to  the 
parish  school.  Surely  an  inadequate  remedy.  The 
evils  of  a  want  of  proper  classification,  almost  insepa- 
rable from  a  small  workhouse,  and  of  proper  industrial 
training,  are  not  to  be  met  in  this  manner.  The  fact 
remains  that  the  children  live  in  the  workhouse,  at 
meals  and  possibly  at  other  times  are  associated  with 
adult  paupers,  and  thus  the  great  end  of  their  educa- 
tion— the  raising  these  children  out  of  the  ranks  of 
pauperism  is  in  danger  of  being  missed.  Separate 
schools  for  the  larger  unions,  and  associated  schools  for 
the  smaller  unions,  is  the  surest  way  of  eradicating  the 
pauperism  of  the  future ;  and  the  power  of  effecting 
this  is  proposed  to  be  placed  in  the  hands  of  the  new 
central  authority. 

We  now  come  to  the  25th  clause  which  gives  the 
power  of  remedying  the  inconvenience  which  arises 
from  the  overlapping  of  unions,  sanitary  districts  and 
parishes  in  counties,  or  other  administrative  areas.  A 
very  difficult  task,  requiring  considerable  administrative 
ability ;  but  when  accomplished,  the  ideal  perfection  of 
our  local  reformers  will  be  attained,  and  the  moiety 
of  the  County  Board  may  be  elected  by  guardians  in 
unions. 

But  I  much  fear  that  any  scheme  to  rectify  the 
boundaries  of  unions,  so  that  they  may  not  overlap 
the  county  boundary,  will  be  found  both  inconvenient 
and  costly,  unless  we  cast  aside  the  idea  that  each 
union  must  contain  within  itself  a  complete  organization 
for  the  relief  of  its  own  poor. 

Of  course  there  must  be  accommodation  for  all  the 
in-door  poor.  But  is  it  necessary  that  every  union 
should  have  a  workhouse  ?  Is  it  not  a  fact  that  the 
aggregate  of  accommodation  for  the  in-door  paupers  in 
a  county  is  in  excess  of  the  requirements  ? 

There  need  be  no  alteration  in  or  interference  with 
the  mode  in  which   boards  of  guardians   administer 
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relief.  But  the  areas  should,  in  some  instances,  be  re- 
arranged, and  made  smaller,  rather  than  larger ;  a  very 
necessary  consideration  when  we  remember  the  sanitary, 
educational,  and  road -making  duties  already  placed,  or 
to  be  placed,  on  us.  The  cost  of  out-relief  should  re- 
main, as  at  present,  a  charge  on  the  common  fund  of 
the  union ;  but  the  cost  of  in-maintenance  made  a 
common  charge  upon  all  the  unions  within  the  county ; 
the  superintendence  of  the  workhouses  placed  under 
the  County  Board ;  and  the  powers  already  given  by  the 
24th  clause  should  be  extended  to  all  classes  of  in-door 
paupers.  I  may  remind  you  that  the  principle  of  different 
areas  of  chargeability  for  in-door  and  out-door  paupers 
has  worked  well  in  the  metropolis. 

The  26th  clause  gives  the  County  Board  the  appoint- 
ment of  coroners.  At  present  these  magistrates  are 
elected  by  the  freeholders  of  the  district,  whatever  may 
be  the  value  of  the  freehold,  there  being  no  register  of 
the  electors.  In  boroughs,  with  their  own  quarter- 
sessions,  the  coroner  is  appointed  by  the  municipal 
council,  and  similarly  the  County  Board  is  to  appoint 
within  their  jurisdiction. 

Another  Bill  has  been  laid  upon  the  table  of  the 
House  of  Commons,  the  Valuation  of  Property  Bill, 
substantially  the  same  as  that  introduced  in  1877,  which 
will  give  more  work  to  our  new  County  Board. 

The  object  of  the  Bill  is  to  secure  one  correct  valua- 
tion list  to  serve  as  the  basis  of  all  rates,  taxes,  and 
qualifications ;  and  we  are  told  that  clauses  will  be  in- 
troduced giving  such  powers  of  revision  over  the  work 
of  the  various  assessment  committees  as  will  ensure  an 
uniform  valuation,  and  rates  of  deduction  throughout 
the  county  in  arriving  at  the  rateable  value. 

In  order  to  carry  on  their  work,  the  Board  is  to  have 
the  power  of  making,  assessing,  and  levying  rates  ;  and 
further,  of  borrowing  with  the  sanction  of  the  Local 
Government  Board  such  moneys  as  they  may  require. 
No  doubt  this  is  a  necessary  power.  I  hope  it  may  be 
used  with  the  same  moderation,  as  it  has  hitherto  been, 
by  the  ancient  courts  of  quarter-sessions.     Increased 
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expenditure  is  constantly  forced  upon  local  bodies  by 
legislation.  The  rapid  increase  of  local  indebtedness 
has  attracted  the  attention  of  Parliament  Of  the  six 
West  Midland  counties,  Gloucestershire  and  Shrop- 
shire are  absolutely  free  from  debt.  While  Hereford, 
Worcester,  Stafford,  and  Warwick  together  only  owe 
/"  1 95,98 7,  secured  on  an  assessment  of  ;^6,595,242, 
less  than  two  hundred  thousand  pounds,  on  the  security 
of  six-and-a-half  millions,  and  no  complaints  are  made 
that  the  county  funds  are  administered  in  a  niggardly 
spirit  to  the  detriment  of  the  ratepayers. 

An  obvious  way  of  keeping  out  of  debt  is  to  live 
within  the  income.  Powers  of  borrowing  practically 
unlimited,  with  the  repayment  spread  over  a  large 
number  of  years,  are  a  vast  inducement  to  undertake 
costly  works,  possibly  of  doubtful  utility ;  and  this  in- 
ducement is  increased  four-fold  when  the  charge  falls 
not  upon  your  own  property,  but  upon  that  of  others  ; 
and  for  this  additional  reason  I  would  again  urge  upon 
you  that  one-half  at  least  of  this  new  Board  should  be 
nominees  of  the  quarter- sessions,  who  practically  repre- 
sent the  owners  of  property  upon  whom  these  charges 
must  ultimately  fall.  An  occupier  from  which  body 
principally  guardians  are  elected  can,  when  local  charges 
become  burdensome,  give  the  customary  notice,  and 
escape  the  liabilities  by  a  timely  retreat;  not  so  the 
owner ;  and,  therefore,  he  should  be  most  fully  repre- 
sented on  the  new  County  Board. 

But  the  borrowing  powers  given  by  this  Bill  are  not 
confined  to  loans  required  by  the  Board  for  their  own 
expenditure.  They  are  authorized  to  lend  money  out 
of  general  balance,  or  to  borrow  money  for  the  pur- 
pose of  lending  to  sanitary  or  other  local  authorities 
within  their  jurisdiction.  The  effect  of  this  would  be 
that  the  cost  of  an  improvement — or  even  of  a  failure 
— undertaken  by  a  rural  sanitary  authority  at  one  end 
of  a  county  would  become  a  charge  on  the  entire 
property  of  the  county. 

Ordinary  prudence  suggests  that  such  extensive 
powers  of  taxation  should  not  be  given  until  experience 
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shows  that  County  Boards  may  safely  be  entrusted  with 
them. 

Probably  we  shall  all  agree  that  these  large  powers 
of  rating  and  spending  should  be  subjected  to  an 
efficient  official  audit,  conducted  on  the  same  principles 
as  the  present  poor  law  audit,  which  has  proved  of 
the  greatest  service  to  the  ratepayers,  although  in 
individual  cases  we  may  have  rather  chafed  under  the 
restraint. 

No  payment  should  be  allowed  for  which  there  is 
not  statutory  authority ;  and  questions  of  surcharges 
on  account  of  irregular  payment  may  be  decided  as  at 
present,  either  by  the  Courts  or  the  Local  Government 
Board. 

Before  I  conclude  I  must  call  your  attention  to  one 
point  in  the  constitution  of  the  County  Board,  of  which 
I  doubt  the  propriety.  By  the  Bill  the  new  body  is 
made  an  offshoot  of  the  court  of  quarter-sessions. 
It  is  called — "  The  Court  of  Quarter-Sessions  consti- 
tituted  as  a  County  Board."  This  may  be  a  matter  of 
convenience  and  of  saving  trouble  to  the  draughtsman 
of  the  Bill.  We  have  all  heard  about  new  wine  and 
old  bottles.  Leave  the  ancient  institution  to  carry  on 
its  judicial  duties,  and  whatever  else  may  not  be 
formally  handed  over  to  the  County  Board.  Do  not 
attempt  to  add  to  the  dignity  of  the  new  creation  by 
making  it  a  branch  of  a  time-honoured  institution. 
After  all  it  wiU  be  a  newly  created  body,  and  will  have 
to  make  its  own  way,  and  gain  public  confidence  by  its 
own  efforts. 

We  have  seen  it  has  a  very  wide  sphere  of  usefulness 
sketched  out  for  it.  May  it  do  its  work  thoroughly — 
free  from  political  bias  and  narrow  local  prejudices, 
and  the  new  Board  will  be  a  valuable  and  fitting  com- 
plement to  the  machinery  of  our  local  self-govern- 
ment 

In  conclusion,  I  will  recapitulate  very  shortly  the 
points  which  I  think  require  discussion,  and  on  some 
of  which  the  opinion  of  this  Conference  may  be 
usefully  takea 
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Constitution. 


I.  The  County  Board  should  be  an  independent  body, 
and  not  an  offshoot  of  quarter-sessions.  2.  Moiety  of 
members  to  be  nominees  of  quarter-sessions ;  moiety 
of  members  to  be  chosen  by  poor  law  guardians. 
3.  The  petty  sessional  groups  of  parishes  to  be  the 
electoral  area,  until  the  boundaries  of  unions  are 
re-adjusted.     4.  Duration  of  office  to  be  three  years. 

Duties, 

I.  Levying  and  expending  of  rates.  2.  Valuation. 
3.  Bridges  and  roads.  4.  River  conservancy.  5.  poor 
law.  {a)  Lunatics.  Imbeciles,  {b)  Pauper  children. 
(c)  All  other  classes  of  in-door  poor.  6.  Areas.  7. 
Coroners.     8.  Borrowing  powers.     9.  Audit. 


Discussion. 

The  President  said  he  was  sure  they  were  all  very  much  indebted 
to  Mr,  Layton  Lowndes  for  his  excellent  paper,  and  he  would  suggest 
that  the  Conference  should  first  discuss  the  constitution  of  the  County 
Boards  and  mode  of  election,  and  then  the  duties  and  functions  of 
the  Board.  The  first  question  was — How  were  they  to  get  their 
County  Boards  ?  and  the  second — What  were  they  to  do  ? 

The  Rev.  Canon  Melville  said,  as  no  one  seemed  inclined  to 
open  the  discussion  he  would,  by  touching  on  a  point  which  lay  at  the 
very  threshold  of  the  constitution  of  the  proposed  Boards.  Was  the 
elective  element  to  be  bond  fide  such,  or  not  ?  The  question  had 
arisen  in  his  own  mind  owing  to  a  friend  of  his  having  told  him  that, 
although  he  was  qualified  as  a  justice  of  the  peace,  he  had  got  himself 
returned  as  an  elected  member  of  the  board  of  guardians,  in  order 
that  his  services  might  still  be  retained  in  the  district  on  the  proposed 
Board,  through  one  or  other  condition.  His  (Canon  Melville's)  reply 
was — "Surely,  that  is  impossible,  for  if  you  are  a  justice  of  the  peace 
you  cannot  be  an  elected  member."  He  had  not  then  read  the  Bill, 
but  he  examined  it  closely  afterwards,  and  although  in  one  or  two 
clauses  it  seemed  to  be  as  he  apprehended,  other  clauses  bore  out 
his  friend's  view.  The  whole  thing  brought  before  his  mind  the 
licensed  victualler  and  the  cabman,  when  the  former  meeting  the 
latter,  and  referring  to  the  Licensing  Act,  said — **  What  is  the  world 
coming  to  ?**  "  Oh  !"  replied  Cabby,  "  don't  be  afraid  j  they  are 
going  all  at  once  to  reform  us,  but  here  we  are,  no  better  and  no 
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wuss."  He  thought  that  might  be  the  case  with  the  County  Boards 
Bill — they  might  still  be  no  better  for  it,  and  no  "  wuss."  The  6th 
clause  of  the  Bill  said  that  the  elective  guardian  should  be  treated  as 
if  he  was  a  justice  of  the  peace,  which  seemed  to  imply  that  he  was 
not  to  be  a  justice  of  the  peace.  Another  clause  seemed  to  give 
different  meaning,  because  it  spoke  of  the  same  person  being  returned 
as  a  justice  and  also  as  a  guardian,  and  it  was  quite  clear  from  that 
the  same  person  might  stand  in  both  positions.  Again,  there  was 
the  qualification,  which  was  to  be  either  an  elected  guardian  or  one 
qualified  so  to  be  by  being  a  ratepayer  in  the  union.  Now  as  every 
justice  of  the  peace  was  generally  a  ratepayer  in  his  district,  it  was 
quite  possible  that  the  whole  constitution  of  the  court  of  quarter- 
sessions  might  remain  as  it  was.  It  was  clear  from  the  Bill  that  a 
justice  of  the  peace  might  be  returned  by  the  guardians  as  an  elective 
member,  and  therefore  that  the  apprehension  of  an  extensive  revolu- 
tion might  prove  unfounded.  It  was  a  question  which  would  probably 
be  again  brought  before  Parliament.  It  was  said,  especially  just  now, 
that  the  Government  had  two  voices — ^a  loud  and  rallying  voice,  and 
the  voice  of  a  sucking  dove ;  perhaps  this  Bill  was  meant  to  have 
two  objects — to  be  stimulating  to  one  section  of  the  community,  and 
a  sedative  to  the  other,  and  so  to  partake  somewhat  of  the  character 
of  permissive  legislation.  To  his  mind  permissive  measures  were 
the  great  bane  of  modem  legislation.  It  inferred  one  of  two  con- 
siderations, either  that  the  Government  had  not  informed  itself  of  the 
necessity  for  the  legislation  proposed,  or,  if  it  had,  that  it  had  not  the 
moral  courage  to  propose  it. 

Mr.  W.  T.  Carrington  almost  entirely  agreed  in  the  remarks 
Mr.  Lowndes  had  made.  As  to  the  constitution  of  County  Boards 
he  thought  the  petty  sessional  was  far  preferable  to  the  union  area. 
The  difficulties  arising  from  overlapping  boundaries  were  so  great 
that  although  at  first  sight  the  union  area  seemed  the  most  suitable, 
the  petty  sessional  was  the  best.  With  regard  to  the  proportion  of 
elected  members,  in  some  quarters  there  had  been  a  generd  opinion 
expressed  in  favour  of  making  two-thirds  of  the  County  Boards  elected 
members;  and  at  the  Central  Chamber  of  Agriculture — a  body 
which  possessed  a  good  deal  of  influence — a  resolution  was  passed 
in  favour  of  two-thirds  being  elected  members ;  but  the  resolution 
was  only  passed  by  24  votes  to  17.  He  most  heartily  agreed  in 
the  opinion  that  County  Boards  should  be  formed,  not  that  he 
considered  the  present  court  of  quarter-sessions  had  done  its 
duty  badly — far  from  it — and  therefore  he  thought  that  in  forming 
the  new  Board  it  was  highly  desirable  to  have  many  of  the  members 
of  the  court  of  quarter-sessions  members  of  the  Board,  but  not  more 
than  one-half.  As  to  the  means  of  electing  the  members  of  the  Board, 
Mr.  Stansfeld  had  an  amendment  before  the  House  of  Commons,  in 
which  he  proposed  the  election  of  members  directly  by  the  rate- 
payers. The  expense  and  trouble  involved  in  an  election  of  that 
kind  would  be  very  great,  and  such  as  would  prevent  the  most 
suitable  men  coming  forward.  Then  with  regard  to  the  time 
the    members    of    the  County  Board    should  retain  office.       He 
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thought  it  was  highly  desirable  that  it  should  be  for  a  period  of  three 
years ;  but  under  the  Bill  it  was  one  year  only.  It  might  happen 
that  just  when  a  man  had  acquired  an  insight  into  the  working  of  the 
Board  he  would  lose  his  seat.  The  last  speaker  who  had  addressed 
the  Conference  did  not  appear  to  him  (Mr.  Carrington)  to  have 
touched  the  important  part  of  the  subject  He  thought  it  was 
perfectly  right  that  boards  of  guardians  should  have  the  power  to 
elect  justices  if  they  thought  they  were  the  best  to  represent  them. 
He  agreed  with  Canon  Melville  in  his  condemnation  of  permissive 
legislation ;  but  he  did  not  see  why  magistrates  as  well  as  other 
gentlemen  should  not  represent  the  ratepayers  on  the  Board.  He 
thought  it  was  highly  desirable  that  in  a  Board  of  that  kind  they 
should  have  a  body  of  men,  who  being  partly  elected,  should  repre- 
sent the  ratepayers ;  and  the  Board  would  not  only  act  with  greater 
confidence,  knowing  that  they  represented  the  ratepayers,  but  the 
ratepayers  would  be  able  to  take  a  greater  interest  in  the  expenditure 
of  the  county,  and  this  would  have  a  useful  effect  upon  them. 

Mr.  Blagg,  although  in  favour  of  the  constitution  of  the  new 
Board,  admitted  that  it  would  not  be  likely  to  cause  any  great  change 
in  the  actual  working  of  county  business.  Hitherto  they  had  been 
surrounded  by  the  serene  atmosphere  of  the  House  of  Lords,  in  the 
shape  of  the  county  magistracy,  representing,  as  that  body  did  the 
property,  and,  to  a  great  extent,  the  intelligence  and  high-mindedness 
of  each  county ;  but  there  was  this  blot  on  that  body,  and  that  was, 
that  the  people  who  paid  the  rates  and  taxes  had  no  voice  in  their 
expenditure.  The  County  Administration  Bill  proposed  to  give  them 
a  House  of  Lords  and  a  House  of  Commons  combined.  With 
regard  to  the  subject  referred  to  by  Canon  Melville,  he  could  not 
think  that  it  was  of  any  great  importance.  If  the  Board  had  the 
confidence  of  the  ratepayers,  and  brought  new  blood  and  new 
ambition  to  their  work,  surely  the  change  would  be  a  good  one.  With 
regard  to  the  proportion  to  be  elected  to  ex-offido  members,  he  was 
inclined  to  think  that  upon  the  whole  the  more  prudent  plan  would 
be  to  have  half  elected  and  half  ex-officio.  He  thought  that,  with 
regard  to  the  time  for  which  the  members  should  be  elected,  three 
years  was  better  than  one,  because  it  would  take  nine  months  to  get 
any  knowledge  of  the  duties  of  the  office,  and  when  a  member  was 
beginning  to  understand  them,  he  would  perhaps'  be  told  that  his 
year  of  office  was  nearly  over.  The  difficulty  was  that  guardians 
were  elected  for  one  year ;  but  he  did  not  see  that  was  insuperable, 
because  it  was  not  necessary  that  he  should  remain  a  member  of  the 
board  of  guardians.  As  to  the  indirect  mode  in  which  the  members 
of  the  Board  were  to  be  elected,  he  thought  there  was  very  little 
difference  of  opinion  amongst  them.  There  might,  however, 
be  some  difference  of  opinion  on  this  subject  amongst  a  small 
class  of  voters  who  were  fond  of  elections,  especially  if  there  was 
some  beer  at  the  bottom  of  them.  He  thought  they  would  all  agree 
that  it  would  be  an  unmitigated  evil  to  throw  the  country  into  con- 
fusion once  a  year  by  having  exciting  elections  going  on.  Political 
feeling  was  embittered,  great  expense  was  incurred,  and  the  men  who 
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came  fonvard  to  face  that  ordeal  were  not  generally  the  ideal  members 
they  would  like  to  see  on  the  County  Boards.  With  regard  to  the 
petty  sessional  versus  union  areas,  until  he  heard  Mr.  Lowndes' 
paper  he  was  scarcely  so  much  impressed  with  the  difficulty  of 
adopting  the  imion  area  as  he  was  then,  and  he  must  confess  himself 
a  convert  to  the  petty  sessional  area. 

The  Rev.  C.  Dolben  said  Mr.  Lowndes'  paper  had  thoroughly  con- 
vinced him  that  it  would  be  much  better  to  have  the  petty  sessional 
than  the  union  area,  and  Capt.  Gerard,  the  vice-chairman  of  the 
Alcester  board  of  guardians,  agreed  in  that  opinion. 

Mr.  A.  Salwev  said  that  after  some  years'  experience  at  the  board 
of  guardians  he  thought  it  would  not  be  at  all  likely  that  the  members 
of  the  County  Boards  would  be  those  chosen  on  the  board  of 
guardians.  Speaking  generally  he  expressed  his  cordial  approbation 
of  the  Bill.  It  would  explain  one  great  fallacy,  namely,  that  the 
magistrates  of  the  county  had  been  in  the  habit  of  dispensing  large 
sums  of  money,  whereas  they  would  find  how  very  small  a  proportion 
of  the  rates  of  the  county  had  been  spent  in  comparison  with  the 
rates  the  ratepayers  had  been  expending  themselves.  He  had  been 
in  favour  of  the  union  area,  but  after  what  he  had  heard  he  was  con- 
vinced that  the  petty  sessional  would  be  better.  It  had  always 
occurred  to  him  on  looking  at  the  Bill  that  the  mode  of  election  was 
rather  cumbrous,  and  that  it  might  be  more  simple.  He  believed  the 
boards  of  guardians  knew  who  were  the  best  men  to  elect  on  the 
County  Board,  and  thought  the  election  might  be  conducted  in 
the  same  way  as  the  election  of  the  assistant  committees.  He  was 
strongly  in  favour  of  the  elected  members  holding  office  for  three 
years. 

Mr.  T.  Cadle  said  he  understood  that  the  object  of  the  Bill  was 
to  constitute  a  Board  of  a  representative  character.  If  that  were  so 
he  did  not  see  why  the  proportion  of  elective  members  on  it  should 
not  be  the  same  as  the  number  on  assessment  and  school  attendance 
committees,  viz.,  one-third  of  ex-offido  members,  and  two-thirds  repre- 
sentative. He  believed  that  a  number  of  the  elective  members  would 
be  gentlemen  who  were  eligible  for  election  by  quarter-sessions,  and 
therefore  he  was  in  favour  of  the  Board  consisting  of  one-third  of 
magistrates  and  two-thirds  of  elective  members. 

Mr.  Jenner-Fust  said  there  was  one  point  which  had  not  been 
mentioned,  and  which  was  very  important,  and  that  was  the  effect  the 
Bill  would  have  on  those  who  were  elected  on  boards  of  guardians. 
There  were  certain  gentlemen  in  every  county  who  were  tenants  of 
large  houses,  and  who  from  their  position  and  education  ought  to 
take  their  fair  share  of  county  government,  who  had  not  often  a  seat 
on  the  board  of  guardians,  but  when  the  board  of  guardians  was  a 
stepping-stone  to  the  County  Boards  those  gentlemen  would  be  seeking 
a  seat  on  the  board  of  guardians,  and  would  work  hard  in  the  hope 
of  being  returned  for  the  County  Board.  In  that  way  they  might  get 
on  the  Board  gentlemen  whose  standing  and  education  would  be  most 
valuable. 

Rev.  Canon  Trye  agreed  with  the  Bill  generally,  but  thought  the 
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area  should  be  petty  sessional  rather  than  that  of  the  union.  He  was 
in  favour  of  the  proportions  of  the  members  on  the  Board  being  one- 
third  and  two-thirds. 

The  Rev.  J.  D.  Bourne  could  not  agree  with  the  sentiment  of  the 
cabman  in  reply  to  the  licensed  victualler  that  the  county  would  be 
"neither  better  nor  worse"  for  the  County  Boards  Bill  His  own  im- 
pression was  they  would  be  considerably  worse.  He  had  no  objection 
to  the  principle  of  the  Bill,  namely,  that  those  who  paid  the  rates 
should  be  associated  with  the  magistrates  in  the  expenditure  of  the 
money,  but  he  had  never  met  with  any  gentleman  who  did  not  admit 
that  the  rates  would  be  increased.  The  gentlemen  who  introduced 
the  rates  said,  "  I  dare  say  there  will  be  a  slight  increase  in  the  rates, 
but  what  does  that  matter  so  long  as  we  satisfy  the  people?"  That 
was  the  whole  gist  of  the  Bill  When  a  Bill  like  that  was  introduced, 
and  the  rates  were  increased,  why  then  he  felt  they  were  not  a  bit 
better,  but  a  little  worse. 

The  Rev.  J.  F.  Crouch  preferred  the  petty  sessional  to  the  union 
area.  With  regard  to  raising  the  rates,  a  notice  of  motion  had  been 
given  for  the  next  Herefordshire  quarter-sessions,  to  the  effect  that  a 
copy  of  the  receipts  and  expenditure  of  the  county  should  be  sent  to 
every  board  of  guardians  as  well  as  to  the  magistrates  a  few  days 
before  the  meeting  of  the  quarter-sessions,  so  that  they  might  give 
their  opinion  upon  them.  He  thought  the  guardians  ought  to  have 
some  share  in  the  business  of  the  quarter-sessions,  although  he  did 
not  think  they  were  going  to  save  much  by  it. 

Mr.  T.  Barwick  Ll.  Baker  considered  the  question  a  very  im- 
portant one.  He  was  by  no  means  an  opponent  of  the  Bill  He 
liked  to  see  things  done  thoroughly  and  well,  and  he  did  not  object 
to  paying  his  quota  for  it  So  far  as  he  could  see  the  present  measure 
would  lead  not  tp  a  very  great  saving  of  money,  but  rather  to  a  very 
large  expenditure.  The  Government  offices,  the  Home,  Education, 
and  others,  and  the  Local  Government  Board,  must  almost  of  neces- 
sity, when  a  new  body  like  the  County  Board  came  into  existence,  take 
the  matter  more  closely  into  their  own  hands.  He  had  been  working 
for  44  years  as  a  Justice  of  the  Peace,  and  he  had  seen  a  good  deal 
of  the  working  of  Government  offices,  and  in  almost  every  case  where 
the  Home  Office  or  the  justices  differed,  it  was  because  the  justices 
had  not  spent  money  enough.  Hitherto  they  had  left  it  pretty  much 
to  the  justices,  but  when  a  new  Board  was  formed  Government  would 
take  more  of  the  direction,  and  he  feared  that  expense  would  increase. 
Hitherto  any  increase  of  rates  was  borne  by  the  tenant  alone,  because, 
while  the  value  of  land  was  rising,  landlords  were  slow  to  alter  their 
rents,  but  left  the  tenant  to  pay  the  increased  rate.  But  if  it  were 
now  the  case,  as  some  tenants  told  him,  that  rents  were  too  high,  and 
would  have  to  be  reduced,  the  tenants  would  be  very  quick  in  calling 
for  fresh  settlements ;  and  then  the  rates  being  calculated  on  easily,  the 
change  of  burden  would  fall  entirely  on  the  landlord,  who  therefore 
ought  to  have  a  large  voice  in  the  expenditure.  With  regard  to  the 
question  of  proportion  between  the  elective  and  ex-officio  members,  he 
confessed  he  had  long  felt  he  should  have  been  very  glad  indeed  to 
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have  seen  that  settled  in  another  way,  namely,  by  making  the  land- 
lords responsible  for  half  the  rates,  giving  them  of  course  a  fair  share 
of  power  in  the  expenditure  of  those  rates. 

The  President,  after  alluding  to  the  great  importance  of  the  ques- 
tion before  the  meeting,  said  that  it  was  too  late  to  discuss  whether 
quarter-sessions  met  the  requirements  of  the  country.  Those  bodies 
had  done  their  duty  well,  and  so  long  as  county  business  had  been 
confined  to  its  ancient  functions,  quarter-sessions  were  all  that  could 
be  required.  But  the  truth  was  that  new  wants  had  sprung  up  with 
advancing  civilization,  new  administrative  functions  had  to  be  per- 
formed, and  new  duties  were  constantly  being  thrown  upon  local 
authorities.  It  was  impossible  to  believe  that  the  House  of  Com- 
mons would  place  in  the  hands  of  a  non-representative  body  the 
power  of  levying  new  taxation,  and  it  was  this  fact  which  made  the 
creation  of  a  new  body  in  some  shape  or  other  imperative.  It  being 
admitted  that  they  must  have  a  County  Board,  what  they  had  to 
decide  was  whether  the  constitution  of  the  Board,  as  proposed  by  the 
Bill,  was  satisfactory  or  not  ?  He  would  first  take  the  question  of 
area  of  election.  A  great  deal  had  been  said,  not  only  at  that  Con- 
ference but  elsewhere,  with  regard  to  the  union  and  petty  sessional 
areas,  and  he  had  taken  part  in  a  long  and  exhaustive  discussion  at 
the  annual  meeting  of  chairmen  and  vice-chairmen  of  quarter-sessions 
at  Dudley  House,  and  heard  a  variety  of  opinions  expressed.  There 
was  at  that  meeting  a  very  considerable  preponderance  of  feeling  in 
favour  of  the  petty  sessional  area,  and  he  himself  voted  for  it,  be- 
lieving it  to  be  the  best,  but  there  could  be  no  doubt  that  at  a  large 
number  of  meetings  of  Chambers  of  Agriculture  there  was  a  con- 
siderable feeling  in  favour  of  union  areas.  If  the  Government  had 
done  what  was  strongly  urged  upon  them  some  years  ago  by  the  Social 
Science  Association,  namely,  to  have  issued  a  Commission,  as  the 
Government  of  Lord  Derby  in  1868  undertook  to  do,  to  readjust 
local  boundaries,  there  would  probably  have  been  no  difficulty  in 
adopting  the  union  area  at  the  present  moment.  They  must,  how- 
ever, take  the  boundaries  as  they  existed,  and  he  could  not  doubt 
that  any  one  who  had  considered  the  subject  and  heard  the  clear 
statement  of  Mr.  Lowndes  would  admit  that  there  were  almost  in- 
superable difficulties  to  taking  the  imion  as  the  area.  He  might 
instance  the  district  of  country  in  which  they  were  then  assembled. 
The  parish  of  Mathon,  just  on  the  other  side  of  the  Malvern  Hills, 
was  in  the  county  of  Worcester,  but  in  the  Herefordshire  union  of 
Ledbury.  If  the  union  area  were  adopted,  what  would  be  done  with 
Mathon?  It  could  not  send  representatives  to  the  Herefordshire 
County  Board,  because  it  belonged  to  Worcestershire ;  and  it  could 
not  send  representatives  to  the  Worcestershire  County  Board,  because 
it  was  in  a  Herefordshire  union.  Such  anomalies  abounded  every- 
where. But  there  was  another  reason  why  the  petty  sessional  area 
was  better  than  the  union,  and  that  was  that  it  was  generally  smaller 
in  extent.  He  believed  it  would  be  found  that  for  the  purposes  of 
the  County  Administration  Bill  the  union  area  was  too  large.  The 
union  of  Upton-on-Sevem  in  which  the  Conference  was  assembled 
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extended  the  whole  length  of  the  Malvern  Hills,  and  across  the 
Severn,  and  included  three  parishes  on  the  other  side  of  the  river. 
It  was  said  in  the  House  of  Commons  that  the  object  of  the  Bill  was 
to  create  a  kind  of  rural  municipality,  but  the  very  idea  of  a  munici- 
pality was  that  of  a  body  living  together  and  having  common  interests 
and  common  ideas,  and  how  was  that  to  be  the  case  if  they  adopted 
the  union  area?  What  community  of  interest  was  there  between 
Malvern  and  parishes  in  the  remote  south  of  the  county  ?  He  had 
no  doubt  the  Bill  was  right  in  proposing  the  petty  sessional  area  and 
not  the  union.  Then  came  the  question  as  to  the  mode  of  election* 
He  might  venture  to  say  that  Parliament  at  the  present  time  had  no 
idea  of  placing  in  the  hands  of  the  general  ratepayers  of  the  county 
the  power  of  electing  a  County  Board.  As  the  Bill  at  present  stood 
the  guardians  were  to  elect  half  the  members  of  the  Board,  and  the 
other  half  would  be  chosen  by  quarter-sessions.  There  was  no  doubt 
a  great  deal  to  be  said  on  both. sides  of  the  question,  and  there  was 
a  great  deal  in  what  Mr.  Lowndes  had  said  with  regard  to  the  im- 
portance of  representing  property  on  the  Board.  On  the  other  hand 
he  (Mr.  Hastings)  thought  there  was  a  great  deal  to  be  said  in  the 
other  direction.  He  was  entirely  opposed  to  the  idea  of  changing 
the  quarter-sessions  proportion  from  one-half  to  one-third  He  con- 
ceived that  the  alternative  lay  between  the  present  Bill  and  the 
guardians  electing  the  whole  Board,  and  he  was  in  favour  of  the  latter 
alternative.  The  principle  was  to  make  it  an  elective  body,  and  if 
so  it  would  have  far  more  weight  and  do  more  good  than  any  Board 
elected  partially  on  the  principle  of  nomination.  He  knew  it  would 
be  said  that  if  they  did  so  they  would  be  excluding  the  justices  of 
the  county,  but  he  did  not  for  one  moment  credit  any  such  prophecy. 
The  desire  of  the  guardians  would  be  to  send  to  the  Board  capable 
men  who  were  experienced  in  business  and  who  had  training  and  in- 
telligence to  manage  their  affairs  efficiently,  and  above  all  to  send 
men  who  had  the  time  and  leisure  to  attend  to  their  duties.  The 
guardians  would  know  very  well  that  the  men  who  would  be  able  to 
do  their  business  well,  have  the  time  to  attend  to  it,  and  be  inde- 
pendent, so  as  to  be  able  to  resist  any  popular  pressure,  were  the  men 
of  property,  substance,  education,  and  position.  If  it  was  said  that 
there  would  be  some  men  on  the  Board  who  did  not  at  present  sit  at 
quarter-sessions,  he  fervently  hoped  it  would  be  so.  He  wanted  to 
see  a  County  Board  that  would  represent,  as  far  as  practicable,  all 
classes  of  ratepayers,  and  which  would  carry  with  it  public  opinion 
and  the  confidence  of  the  county  at  large.  He  desired  to  see  the 
whole  power  of  election  placed  in  the  hands  of  the  guardians.  So 
far  as  the  new  Board  was  concerned  it  would  have  to  dispense  the 
money  of  the  ratepayers,  and  should  therefore  represent  the  rate- 
payers. He  would  be  sorry  to  have  a  seat  at  the  Board  except  as  an 
elected  member.  As  to  the  duration  of  office  of  the  members  of  the 
Board,  he  believed  it  would  be  far  better  to  make  it  three  years  than 
one,  the  same  as  school  boards.  When  they  considered  the  multi- 
farious duties  of  the  new  Board  it  would  be  unwise  to  say  that  just 
at  the  time  when  a  man  was  beginning  to  learn  his  duties  thoroughly 
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he  should  go  back  to  his  constituents,  and  then  perhaps  be  replaced 
by  somebody  else.  He  hoped  that  portion  of  the  Bill  which  pro- 
vided that  die  new  Board  was  to  be  a  part  of  the  court  of  quarter- 
sessions  would  be  modified.  He  quite  agreed  with  Mr.  Lowndes  that 
the  County  Board  should  be  an  independent  body,  and  that  the  court 
of  quarter-sessions  should  retain  its  functions  for  judicial  purposes 
and  the  preservation  of  the  peace.  He  thought  also  that  the  meeting 
of  the  Board  should  not  be  held  at  the  same  time  and  place  as  the 
quarter-sessions.  In  conclusion,  he  would  ask  the  Conference  to 
express  their  opinion  on  the  various  points  referred  to. 

Each  question  was  then  put  by  the  President  with  the  following 
results : — ^The  petty  sessional  area  in  preference  to  the  union  area  was 
unanimously  adopted.  There  was  a  very  large  majority  in  favour  of 
the  guardians  electing  the  representative  members,  of  the  quarter- 
sessions  nominating  a  portion  of  the  Board,  and  of  the  proportion 
being  one-half  of  the  Board  composed  of  magistrates  and  the  other 
half  by  representative  members.  The  Conference  were  unanimously 
in  favour  of  three  years  instead  of  one  as  the  period  for  which  the 
Boards  should  be  elected ;  and  there  was  a  large  majority  in  favour 
of  the  Board  being  a  wholly  independent  body. 

Mr.  LoNGE,  Load  Government  Inspector,  thought  the  views  which 
had  been  expressed  as  to  the  future  functions  of  the  new  Boards, 
raised  a  question  as  to  how  the  members  were  to  make  themselves 
acquainted  with  the  details  of  some  of  the  matters  with  which  it  was 
suggest^  that  they  should  deal.  How  were  they  to  ascertain  the 
details  of  local  sanitary  questions  ?  Only  a  very  few  members  of  the 
Board  would  be  likely  to  have  local  knowledge  of  such  questions. 

The  President  remarked  that  there  were  functions  at  present 
possessed  by  quarter-sessions  which  were  quite  as  local  as  any  which 
the  new  Board  would  have  to  undertake.  The  maintenance  of  bridges 
was  one  of  these,  and  the  number  of  county  bridges  had  vastly  increased 
during  the  last  few  years.  He  ventured,  however,  to  say  that  they  were 
well  looked  after.  The  detail  of  the  work  was  done  by  local  commit- 
tees and  the  county  surveyor,  and  only  questions  of  importance  were 
brought  before  the  court.  He  apprehended  County  Boards  would 
carry  on  their  business  in  the  same  way.  He  thought  also  that  the 
County  Board  would  be  the  proper  body  to  look  after  the  health  of 
the  county. 

The  Rev.  J.  Buckle  said  the  difficulties  referred  to  by  Mr.  Longe 
had  struck  his  mind,  and  he  was  glad  to  hear  Mr.  Longe's  remarks 
on  the  point.  He  thought  that  the  Board  would  prove  especially 
useful  as  a  Court  of  Appeal,  particularly  from  the  union  assessment 
committees.  He  hoped  if  the  Bill  passed  that  the  Board  would 
enter  on  its  duties  gradually. 

The  Rev.  C.  Dolben  hoped  the  Board  would  prove  to  be  useful  in 
having  the  supervision  of  the  roads.  The  last  Highway  Act  worked 
badly,  and  in  his  district  (Alcester)  the  roads  were  very  bad,  although 
the  expense  of  them  had  doubled. 

Mr.  Salwey  hoped  they  would  not  lose  sight  of  the  new  duties 
the  County  Boards  would  have  to  carry  out  with  reference  to  the 
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county  lunatic  asylums.  If  there  was  one  point  in  which  the  guar- 
dians ought  to  act  with  care,  it  was  the  administration  of  the  asylums. 
When  they  saw  the  vast  increase  of  lunacy  throughout  the  country, 
and  also  that  the  workhouses  are  getting  more  and  more  empty,  the 
one  must  come  to  the  help  of  the  other,  and  workhouses  must  be 
used  to  relieve  asylums. 

Mr.  S.  H.  Gael  said  that  his  idea  of  improved  county  administra- 
tion was  that  many  matters  of  local  pubhc  importance  should  be 
brought  within  the  control  and  superintendence  of  the  County  Board, 
besides  the  distumpiked  main  roads,  county  bridges,  Rivers  Pollution 
Act,  means  of  restraint,  pauper  schools,  and  pauper  imbecile  asylums. 
There  were  many  duties  performed  by  highway  boards  and  surveyors, 
urban  and  rural  sanitary  authorities,  and  the  like,  which  affected  per- 
sons and  places  as  well  beyond  as  within  their  several  jurisdictions.  In 
this  class  of  cases  he  thought  that  the  intervention  of  a  County  Board 
if  required  as  a  condition  for  works,  or  where  appealed  to,  would  be 
useful.  And  even  the  exercise  of  the  powers  of  smaller  local  autho- 
rities, within  their  own  limits,  might  be  made  subordinate  to  the 
superior  judgment  of  a  County  Board  and  their  skilled  officers  in 
certain  matters,  such  as  those  relating  to  highways,  which  are  now 
referable  to  quarter-sessions.  In  union  affairs,  regulations  as  to  con- 
tracts, charges  for  services,  &c.,  might  well  be  settled  by  County 
Boards,  who  know  local  prices  and  circumstances  better  than  a  central 
board.  County  Boards  might  in  fact  form  an  inner  circle  of  control, 
instead  of  so  many  details,  as  at  present,  being  carried  to  the  centre. 
Such  an  extension  of  jurisdiction  would  involve  additions  to  the 
electoral  body ;  and  herein  the  lines  of  argument  prescribed  by  the 
chairman  for  regulating  the  discussion  would  cross  each  other.  With- 
out going  back  to  the  first  division,  he  might  say  that  although  the 
representation  of  collateral  branches  presents  difficulties,  those  diffi- 
culties are  not  insurmountable. 

Mr.  Lavton  Lowndes  briefly  replied  and  thanked  the  Conference 
for  the  manner  in  which  they  had  received  his  paper,  and  expressed 
his  great  satisfaction  at  the  conclusions  arrived  at  He  believed  the 
County  Board  would  prevent  to  a  great  extent  the  principle  of  cen- 
tralization being  carried  out,  and  any  recommendation  from  the  Board 
to  the  central  office  in  London  would  have  great  weight  He  did 
not  see  the  administrative  difficulty  spoken  of  by  Mr.  Longe,  because 
all  such  bodies  as  the  County  Board  must  be  worked  by  committees. 
The  working  of  the  Board  would  be  more  a  matter  of  organization 
than  anything  else. 
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Mr.  S.  H.  Gael  then  read  the  following  Paper  on — 
Endowed   Charities. 

Paradoxical  as  it  may  seem,  not  the  least  useful  of 
charitable  institutions  are  those  whose  object  is  to 
restrain  or  prevent  the  abuse  of  charity.  Such  are 
the  Mendicity  Society  founded  some  60  years  ago, 
and  the  Charity  Organization  Society  established  ac- 
cording to  the  suggestions  contained  in  an  elaborate 
minute  of  Mr.  Goschen,  when  President  of  the  Poor 
Law  Board  in  1869.  These  societies  are  the  parents 
of  others  of  the  like  kind  in  the  provinces.  The  Charity 
Organization  Society  undertakes  not  only  to  repress 
the  abuse  of  begging  letters  and  the  like  applications  for 
charity,  by  investigating  cases  referred  to  them, — and 
while  relieving  or  recommending  the  deserving  appli- 
cants, exposing  and  in  some  cases  prosecuting  to 
conviction  and  punishment  impostors, — ^but  to  bring 
about  co-operation  between  poor  law  authorities  and 
public  charities  for  the  poor,  and  amongst  such  charities 
themselves.  As  matters  now  stand,  there  may  be 
several  endowed  charities  promoting  like  objects  in  a 
union  or  district,  the  managers  of  which  know  nothing 
of  each  others  dealings  in  their  trusts,  and  not  much 
of  the  points  wherein  the  concerns  they  administer  and 
those  of  the  poor  law  guardians  come  in  contact.  Some 
means  therefore  for  promoting  a  mutual  understanding 
between  such  trustees  and  guardians,  and  as  to  im- 
provement in  the  application  of  their  funds  have  to  be 
thought  of.  Hence  the  Council  of  the  Charity  Organi- 
zation Society  came  lately  to  the  following  resolutions: — 
(i)  That  the  committees  of  the  society  be  recommended 
to  prepare  statements  of  the  charitable  endowments 
within  their  respective  districts,  and  to  consider,  in 
concert  with  the  trustees,  what  improvements  may  be 
made  in  the  application  of  the  funds  so  as  to  meet  the 
real  exigencies  of  the  present  day.  (2)  That  the 
co-operation  sub-committees  be  instructed  to  place 
themselves  in  communication  with  the  Charity  Com- 
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missioners  with  especial  reference  to  the  parochial 
charities  of  the  city  of  London,  which  formed  the 
subject  of  an  important  expression  of  opinion  in  their 
recent  Annual  Report. 

The  allusion  here  is  to  a  statement  of  the  Charity 
Commissioners,  that  owing  to  the  altered  circumstances 
of  many  of  the  city  of  London  parishes  their  charitable 
trusts  were  without  legitimate  objects,  and  that  the 
new  mode  of  application  to  collateral  objects  (some- 
times convivial)  was  not  satisfactory.  These  resolutions 
form  the  subject  for  discussion  on  the  present  occasion, 
a  discussion  which  this  paper  is  intended  to  open  and 
facilitate.  For  its  preparation  I  have  not  had  much 
time,  hence  I  cannot  enter  into  a  disquisition  of  the 
expediency  of  endowments,  the  privilege  of  testamentary 
posthumous  charity,  or  the  like,  and  scarcely  see  the 
advantage  of  so  doing  if  I  had  the  time.  My  observa- 
tions will  be  such  as  occur  without  much  pains  or  search 
to  a  person  having  had  some  experience  in  administering 
local  charities  and  poor  law  relief;  and  this  it  is 
proper  to  say,  is  the  stand  point  from  which  I  view  the 
subject. 

A  few  words  n\ay  be  said  as  to  the  motive  of  the 
donors  of  charities.  It  was  in  many  cases  self- 
regarding,  as  in  the  case  of  gifts  to  pious  uses  for 
masses,  &c.,  of  former  times,  which  accumulated  property 
in  the  hands  of  monastic  bodies,  chantries,  &c.  This 
was  at  the  Reformation  freed  from  these  uses,  and 
largely  passed  by  purchase  or  grant  into  the  hands  of 
benevolent  persons,  who  devoted  them  to  charity  not 
deemed  superstitious,  and  so  still  remains.  In  another 
large  class  of  charities  the  founders  were  influenced 
by  the  instinctive  touch  of  common  humanity  to  provide 
for  various  wants  of  their  fellow  creatures.  Before  the 
Legislature  could  resolve  to  make  general  laws  to  supply 
such  needs  everywhere,  many  individuals  had  by  their 
voluntary  gifts  endeavoured  to  supply  them  locally,  and 
so  far  as  they  could,  permanently.  That  vanity  often 
influenced  such  donors  cannot  be  doubted,  and  in  that 
point  of  view,  as  well  as  from  religious  influence,  the 
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social  charity  had  a  self-regarding  aspect.  But  the 
mass  of  such  charitable  gifts  must  in  fairness  be 
attributed  to  a  real  sense  of  philanthropic  kindness. 
The  donors  may  be  regarded  as  precursors  in  civiliza- 
tion, and  in  many  respects  as  benefactors  to  their  species. 
How  far  the  civilization  which  they  projected  is  to 
have  a  stereotyped  form  for  their  descendants'  imitation 
is  quite  another  question. 

We  will  first  run  over  the  principal  forms  of  charity 
within  the  probable  range  of  the  Organization  Society. 
The  kinds  of  charity  are — (i)  doles  to  the  poor,  which 
are  either  in  money  or  kind,  the  doles  in  money  being 
paid  either  annually  or  casually,  those  in  kind  being 
commonly  bread,  clothes,  and  fuel;  (2)  schooling, 
apprenticing,  giving  portions  on  marriage,  &c. ;  (3)  alms- 
houses. As  to  (i),  money  payments  are  the  most  general 
form  of  dole,  usually  in  sums  in  gross,  not  large  in 
amount,  and  irregular  in  time.  This  mode  of  relief 
has  met  with  a  great  amount  of  obloquy,  and  its  effect 
is  certainly  not  good.  It  should,  however,  be  remem- 
bered that  when  relief  from  public  rates  was  given 
with  a  sparing  hand,  and  when  many  of  the  humbler 
classes  regarded  the  receipt  of  parish  pay  as  a  degrada- 
tion, assistance  derived  from  a  charity  fund  was  far 
more  valuable  than  at  present.  And  this  state  of 
feeling  may  return.  Few  charity  trustees  see  their  way 
to  anticipate  their  income  by  giving  regular  payments. 
(2)  Schooling  was  a  great  social  want  in  former  times, 
which  in  a  great  measure  is  now  supplied.  The  mode  of 
benefiting  young  persons  by  apprenticeship  has  claims  to 
attention.  In  cases  where  the  children  of  a  family  are 
numerous, or  where  there  are  orphans  destitute  of  friends 
to  receive  and  keep  them,  or  when  a  youth  is  well  dis- 
posed but  wants  the  advantage  of  a  little  money  for  learn- 
ing a  trade,  it  is  most  useful.  The  drawback  upon  its 
advantages  is  that  so  many  masters  seek,  and  take  such 
apprentices  rather  for  the  premium  than  for  the  proper 
uses  derivable  from  the  relation  of  master  and  ap- 
prentice. Impressed  with  this  view,  the  Poor  Law 
Commissioners   at    one    time     discouraged     pauper 
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apprenticeship,  but  some  years  after  they  withdrew 
their  prohibition,  and  instead  regulated  the  practice. 
This  fund  is  therefore  still  available  and  useful  for  local 
purposes.  Charities  for  giving  portions  to  girls  on  mar- 
riage require  no  defence.  As  to  (3)  almshouses,  many 
parochial  charities  have  cottages  or  tenements,  in  which 
persons,  objects  of  the  charity,  are  allowed  to  live  rent 
free,  but  without  weekly  or  other  stipends.  The  evils 
of  harbouring  poor  people  in  rent-free  tenements  far 
outweigh  the  advantages.  When  once  in  possession 
the  occupants  are  displaced  with  difficulty,  and  they 
introduce  their  descendants  and  connections.  There 
is  no  control  or  inspection  of  those  once  admitted. 
Hence  such  tenements  exhibit  bad  cases  of  over- 
crowding, &c.,  evils  which  disparage  a  form  of  relief 
in  some  respects  fitted  to  supply  compendiously  the 
wants  of  human  nature,  but  still  wanting  a  better  under- 
standing in  the  matter  of  discipline,  and  other  matters 
incident  to  the  position  of  objects  so  placed  to  render 
the  almshouse  a  profitable  and  worthy  charity.  Where 
allowances  are  given  for  maintenance  of  the  almsfolk 
they  are  more  under  control,  and  the  almshouse  would 
be  useful  for  the  aged  and  homeless.  The  charities 
here  spoken  of  are  supposed  to  be  parochial  in  area ; 
and  of  a  general,  or  at  least  not  of  any  peculiar  or 
exclusive,  character.  For  instance,  those  which  are 
distinctly  denominational  must  be  left  out  of  account 

With  these  preliminary  remarks  we  proceed  to  con- 
sider the  steps  the  Society  has  recommended,  (i)  To 
obtain  particular  information  of  the  several  charities  to 
be  enquired  after.  Now,  charity  trustees  are  by  statute 
required  to  make  out  annual  statements  of  their  estates, 
and  the  income  and  expenditure  thereof.  These  state- 
ments are  to  be  sent  to  the  Charity  Commissioners,  and 
a  copy  laid  before  the  inhabitants  of  parishes  interested 
at  their  Easter  vestry  meeting.  By  a  former  statute  pro- 
vision was  made  for  a  copy  to  be  sent  to  the  office  of  the 
clerk  of  the  peace  of  the  county,  and  I  had  the  testimony 
of  the  late  experienced  clerk  of  the  peace  for  Gloucester- 
shire as  to  the  value  of  this  record  for  furnishing  useful 
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information  to  enquirers.  This  mode  of  publication  is 
not  now  required,  but  the  former  accounts  are  on  the 
files  of  the  offices  of  clerks  of  the  peace,  and  are  open 
to  search.  The  same  accounts  will  also  furnish  the 
names  of  the  trustees.  By  correspondence  with  the 
trustees  and  their  officers,  additional  information  might 
probably  be  obtained. 

The  powers  of  trustees  of  charities  are  limited  to  the 
words  of  their  trust,  but  good  advice  is  always  of 
advantage  as  to  the  construction  of  trusts  to  ensure 
beneficid  results,  and  there  is  no  reason  to  fear  that 
in  the  case  of  many  trustees  such  advice  would  be 
bestowed  in  vain.  Now  the  charities  of  a  district, 
whether  parish,  &c.,  have  a  common  interest  from  their 
having  the  charge  or  trust  of  doing  good  to  similar 
objects  therein.  They  also  hold  a  relation  to  such  a 
society  as  the  Charity  Organization  Society  or  the  like, 
which  seeks  to  promote  the  good  of  the  same  classes 
of  persons  in  the  same  locality.  Though  often  deemed 
adverse  to  the  spirit  of  poor  law  administration, 
charitable  relief  has  more  grounds  of  co-operation  than 
for  hostility  with  poor  law  administration.  By  the 
text  of  many  of  the  charity  deeds  and  wills,  the  persons 
to  be  benefited  must  not  be  recipients  of  parish  relief. 
This  class  of  objects  is  frequently  met  with  though 
variously  described  in  reports  on  elections,  and  in  law- 
books on  charities.  Sometimes  they  are  called  poor 
who  are  not  on  the  parish  books,  poor  not  assessed  on 
the  subsidy  :  thus  a  benefaction  is  directed  not  to  go 
or  be  employed  to  the  increase  of  the  church  box. 
In  this,  and  the  adjoining  counties,  this  class  is  de- 
nominated the  "second  poor."  Thus  in  the  i6th 
report  of  the  Charity  Inquiry  Commissioners,  p.  34, 
mention  is  made  of  a  charity  gift  of  ;^  100  to  be  invested 
by  trustees,  and  the  income  applied  to  16  poor  women 
of  the  parish  (one  in  Gloucestershire)  "  of  the  second 
poor  there."  The  condition  of  being  settled  in  the 
parish  is  one  also  very  generally  imposed  by  practice 
and  ancient  usage.  Until  the  alteration  of  the  laws 
which   have   made  parochial   settlements  scarce,  and 
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irremovability  almost  everything,  a  parish  settlement 
was  the  only  way  in  which  the  benefit  of  poor  relief- 
could  be  enjoyed  by  a  poor  person  with  comfort  Now 
the  object  of  this  form  of  charity  was  to  help  those 
poor  persons  who  by  abstaining  from  pressing  their 
claims  as  paupers  were  considered  to  manifest  a  spirit 
of  self-reliance  and  support,  constituting  a  sort  of  merit 
But  they  could  not  exhibit  this  spirit  if  they  were  not 
in  a  condition  to  make  claims  on  the  parish  without 
being  liable  to  be  removed  from  it  The  existence 
of  this  condition  was  also  quite  familiar  to  those  who 
practised  at  quarter-sessions  on  settlement  appeals,  it 
being  a  known  predilection  of  paupers  to  seek  to  make 
out  their  settlements  in  parishes  endowed  with  charit- 
able gifts  of  this  nature.  By  a  provision  in  one  of  the 
Acts  obtained  by  the  Charity  Commissioners  this  con- 
dition of  being  settled  may  be  disregarded  by  trustees. 
The  second  subject  adverted  to  by  the  Charity 
Organization  Society  is  to  bring  about  communication 
with  the  Charity  Commissioners  with  a  view  to  im- 
proved methods  of  administration  where  needed,  and 
in  some  cases  a  reappropriation  of  charitable  funds  to 
other  than  the  original  purposes.  The  words  of  the 
Charity  Commissioners  must  here  be  quoted  in  order  to 
set  forth  the  cases  to  which  they  allude,  and  their 
views  on  the  subject,  which  seem  to  give  encourage- 
ment to  such  communications  being  made  to  them. 
"In  our  thirteenth  report  we  drew  attention  to  the 
large  income  available  for  charitable  purposes  possessed 
by  many  of  the  parishes  in  the  city  of  London.  Of 
many  of  these  charities  no  deeds  of  foundation  are 
found  to  exist,  but  by  such  parish  records  and  memo- 
randa as  are  available,  they  appear  to  have  been 
intended  originally  for  the  benefit  of  the  poor,  and  for 
charitable  purposes  within  the  parish.  But,  from  the 
altered  circumstances  of  the  city,  many  of  these  parishes 
have  now  no  poor,  and  the  revenues  are  administered 
by  the  churchwardens  and  overseers  at  their  discretion- 
for  miscellaneous  objects.  The  case  of  one  parish  has 
been  brought  to  our  notice,  which  is  in  possession  of 
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parochial  charities  of  the  value  of  upwards  of  /"See  a 
year^  the  population  of  which  is  at  the  present  moment 
46  only,  of  which  number  it  is  believed  that  only  four 
or  five  sleep  within  the  parish,  and  not  one  of  whom 
could  properly  come  under  the  designation  of  "  poor." 
Nor  can  the  administration  of  these  large  revenues  be 
considered  satisfactory  as  regards  the  objects  for  which 
they  are  applied,  for,  while  considerable  sums  are  given 
to  increase  the  stipends  of  ministers,  or  to  defray  the 
expenses  of  ward  schools,  large  sums  are  also  given 
under  the  head  of  "general  parochial  purposes"  to 
increasing  the  salaries  of,  or  the  presentation  of  testi- 
monials to  churchwardens,  or  other  parish  officers,  and 
to  other  objects,  sometimes  of  a  convivial  nature,  still 
more  widely  removed  from  the  original  objects  of  the 
foundation." 

The  example  is  local,  but  the  lesson  is  general,  the 
same  state  of  things  obtaining  elsewhere  than  in 
London  though  not  in  the  same  degree. 

The  Commissioners  go  on  to  say  that  they  have  in 
several  instances,  notwithstanding  the  opposition  of 
the  parish  authorities,  who  have  claimed  the  right  to 
expend  the  income  arising  from  these  charities  as  they 
thinH  fit,  enforced  the  production  t>f  the  accounts 
relating  thereto.  Upon  the  question  of  obtaining  new 
or  improved  schemes,  the  Commissioners  say  that  it  is 
possible,  of  course,  for  a  court  of  equity,  on  the  informa- 
tion of  the  Attorney-general,  to  establish  in  the  case 
of  each  parish  a  new  scheme  or  schemes  for  ad- 
ministering these  large  funds,  but  they  add  that  they 
have  reason  to  believe  that  the  Attorney-general  is 
himself  alive  to  the  unsatisfactory  result  which  would 
probably  be  obtained  by  such  proceedings. 

Upon  this  statement  it  is  proper  to  explain  that  the 
law  of  this  country  never  has  enforced  a  strict  adherence 
to  the  wishes  of  the  pious  founder,  when  a  change  of 
circumstances  has  arisen  which  would  render  such 
adherence  productive  of  absurd  or  mischievous  effects. 
The  jurisdiction  of  the  Court  of  Chancery  was  called  in 
to  procure  new  schemes  of  disposition  and  dealing  with 
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the  fund,  which  schemes  were  departures  from  the  will, 
and  a  few  instances  of  such  new  schemes  of  improve- 
ment may  be  cited.     It  is  said  that  the  new  objects 
should   be   of  a   kindred   nature,   but  that  rule  has 
admitted  of  wide  application,  both  in  regard  to  new 
schemes,  and  to  the  diversion  from  those  of  the  will 
aJ)  origine.     Thus  a  Jewish  testator  gave  a  fund  of 
jCiy20o  for  a  Jesuba   or  Jewish  religious   assembly. 
The  Lord  Chancellor  of  the  day  explained  the  dis- 
tinction  between    a  void   charity,   and    an    impolitic 
charity,  as  was  this,  which  would  promote  a  religion 
contrary  to  the  established  church,  and  under  his  order 
the  Crown  by  sign  manual  diverted  /'i,ooo  to  the 
Foundling  Hospital.     There  was  also  a  gift  by  will  of 
;^6oo  to  Mr.  Baxter  (a  venerated  name  in  this  county) 
a  conformist,  to  be  distributed  amongst  60  pious  ejected 
ministers,  not  for  the  sake  of  their  nonconformity,  but 
because  the  testator  knew  many  of  them  to  be  pious 
and  good  men,  and  in  great  want.*    This  charity  was 
assailed  as  being    against    law,   and   though   it  was 
answered  that  the  testator  was  a  conformist,  and  that 
there  was   no   design   against  the   Government,  that 
dissenters  might  be  objects  of  charity,  a  fortiori  mimsXGts 
ejected  for  slight  differences  from  the  church,  yet  Lord 
Keeper  North  decreed  against  it.     He  at  first  thought 
to  apply  it  to  the  building  of  Chelsea  College,  but  after- 
wards thought  better  to  apply  it  to  the  support  of  a 
chaplain  to  Chelsea  College,  as  being  in  eodem  genere. 
This  was  in  the  time  of  Charles  II.     The  decree  was, 
however,  reversed  at  the  Revolution,  and  what  was  left 
of  the  fund  handed  over  to  Mr.  Baxter. 

As  to  their  own  powers  the  Charity  Commissioners 
go  on  to  say  that  they,  through  their  means  of  local 
inquiry  and  confidential  communication  with  the  parties 
concerned,  can  ensure  an  advantageous  result  more 
readily  and  in  a  greater  degree  than  the  Court  of 
Chancery.  They  could,  upon  a  proper  s^plication 
made  to  them,  frame  schemes  for  the  application  of 
these  funds  to  objects  more  beneficial  than  those  to 
which  they  are  at  present  devoted. 
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But  the  difficulty  of  extending  areas  beyond  the 
parishes  concerned  is  considerable.  The  Commis- 
sioners say  that  even  if  the  necessary  application 
could  be  obtained,  which  is  highly  improbable,  such 
a  method  of  dealing  with  them  would  be  neither  easy 
nor  satisfactory.  Each  case  would  have  to  be  dealt 
with  separately,  or  if  a  scheme  were  established  dealing 
with  the  revenues  of  more  than  one  parish,  the  circum- 
stances of  each  would  probably  be  found  to  be  so 
different  that  the  application  of  the  income  in  such  a 
case  to  an  object  of  common  interest,  would  be  found 
to  present  the  greatest  difficulty. 

In  these  circumstances  the  Commissioners  felt  com- 
pelled to  recur  to  the  suggestion  which  they  say  was  made 
by  them  as  long  ago  as  the  year  1866,  that  diese  funds 
are  in  effect  so  far  liberated  by  the  altered  circumstances 
of  the  locality  in  which  they  are  applicable  as  to  require 
reappropriation  to  new  charitable  uses,  a  work  which 
can  be  carried  out  only  by  some  special  extension  of 
existing  jurisdictions  by  the  authority  of  Parliament 

Now,  the  question  whether  a  parish  charitable  fund 
may  justly  be  diverted  in  aid  of  useful  public  purposes 
there  established,  depends  partly  on  the  utility  or 
inutility  of  the  purpose  of  the  charity  at  the  time. 
When  the  purpose  is  become  useless  the  application 
might  perhaps  be  varied,  but  the  fund  left ;  where  it 
has  become  mischievous  it  must  be  superseded.  It  is 
then  reduced  to  the  case  of  a  charity  originally  bad, 
that  is,  void  in  law.  The  instance  usually  adduced  of 
a  mischievous  charity  is  the  small  dole  form.  Should 
that  be  abolished  ?  If  so,  where  should  the  fund  that 
yielded  it  go  ?  The  Legislature,  in  the  Endowed 
Schools  Act,  gave  authority  to  apply  local  doles  to 
the  purposes  of  local  school  endowments.  But  the 
Endowed  Schools  Commissioners'  authority  has  expired, 
and  the  question  remains.  In  the  inaugural  address  of 
the  president  (Sir  Stafford  Northcote)  of  the  Bristol 
meeting  of  the  Social  Science  Association  the  question 
is  discussed  at  some  length.  He  said  that  if  small 
doles  should  be  adjudged   mischievous  let  them  be 
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swept  away.  He  did  not  say  where  the  fund  should 
go ;  but  he  deprecated  its  being  used  in  aid  of  local 
taxation  for  other,  though  as  it  now  seems,  more 
important  purposes,  such  as  education.  His  words 
are : — "  To  say  '  We  want  funds  to  enable  us  to  im- 
prove education.  These  dole  funds  lie  conveniently  to 
our  hands;  they  are  public  property,  and  we  will 
appropriate  them  to  the  public  object  which  happens 
for  the  moment  to  be  the  most  in  favour '  would  be  to 
strike  a  blow  at  the  principle  of  endowments  as  it  has 
hitherto  been  understood  and  accepted  among  us, 
which  would,  I  think,  be  very  inconvenient,  unless 
indeed  we  proposed  to  discourage  endowments 
altogether."  This  reasoning  can  scarcely  be  considered 
satisfactory,  especially  as  it  is  not  stated  where  the 
mischievous  endowments  should  be  swept  away  to,  and 
it  will  still  leave  open  for  consideration  the  application 
of  small  charity  school  endowments.  Now  that  there  is 
elementary  education  of  a  superior  standard  given  in 
School  Boards,  British,  National,  and  Infant  schools  in 
parishes,  it  may  be  said  that  the  endowments  of  the 
small  charity  schools  for  the  poor  should  merge  in  the 
funds  of  the  parish  schools,  and  so  far  as  utility  is 
concerned,  there  is  no  sufficient  answer  to  be  given  to 
this  proposal.  A  well-ordered  half-time  industrial 
school  for  a  district  would  be  a  wonderful  improvement 
on  the  small  charity  schools  of  several  parishes. 
Hospital  schools,  where  orphan  and  destitute  children 
receive  not  merely  mental  training,  but  food  and 
lodging,  exist  in  many  parishes  and  towns ;  others  are 
without  such  aid.  The  Legislature  has  not  seen  its  way 
to  make  provision  for  establishing  or  assisting  feeding 
crfeches,  and  the  like  places  of  shelter  for  such 
unprotected  objects.  These  hospital  schools  may 
maintain  their  existence  until  superior  general  arrange- 
ments are  made  for  such  objects.  The  experience  of 
the  fate  of  the  Endowed  Schools  Commissioners' 
scheme  for  the  reformation  of  Emmanuel  Hospital, 
Westminster,  teaches  us  not  too  hastily  to  meddle  with 
aught  that  has  a  good   side  to  it.      The  almshouse 
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trust  with  a  competent  pension  might  be  rendered 
available  for  the  aged  and  homeless  only,  and,  so 
restricted,  could  not  well  be  absorbed  in  a  local  rate- 
supported  institution.  It  might  be  an  enlarged  district. 
In  conclusion,  I  may  venture  to  remark  that  in 
dealing  with  these  matters,  and  even  in  discussing 
them,  there  is  great  need  of  the  exercise  of  a  large 
measure  of  the  virtue  whose  name  we  have  so  often  to 
use — charity — in  order  that  feelings  and  opinions  of 
thinkers  on  the  subject  may  be  well  weighed,  and  so 
far  as  may  be,  conciliated  and  reconciled. 

Discussion. 

The  Rev.  J.  F.  Crouch  said  he  came  from  a  parish  that  had 
many  charities.  Some  of  them  consisted  of  doles  and  bread,  and 
they  endeavoured  to  distribute  them  as  well  as  they  could,  and  with 
the  knowledge  and  consent  of  the  Charity  Commissioners.  They 
had  succeeded  in  diverting  the  bread  charity,  which  he  considered  to 
be  an  unmitigated  nuisance.  He  thought  that  such  charities  tended 
to  pauperize;  and  some  Z2  or  14  years  ago  the  trustees  of  one 
charity  succeeded  in  obtaining  the  consent  of  the  Charity  Commis- 
sioners to  use  the  money  for  the  purposes  of  education.  They  were 
doing  everything  they  could  to  get  rid  of  doles  and  bread  charities. 

The  Rev.  C.  Dolben  :  What  position  would  you  have  been  in  if 
you  had  had  a  cantankerous  recipient  of  charity  who  had  proceeded 
against  you  ? 

The  Rev.  J.  F.  Crouch:  I  should  have  said  to  him — These 
accounts  have  been  passed  by  the  trustees  and  by  the  vestry. 

The  Rev.  C.  Dolben  thought  such  money  should  not  be  diverted 
without  strong  reason.  It  might  be  a  question  whether  it  was  not 
robbery  in  some  cases. 

Mr.  Granville  T.  Baker  said :  I  know  a  parish  in  Hertfordshire, 
in  which  there  are  blanket  and  coal  charities.  Speculators  have 
bought  pieces  of  land  in  that  parish,  and  have  nm  up  bad  houses, 
which  they  have  let  for  exorbitant  rents,  because  the  occupiers  would 
be  entitled  to  a  share  of  those  charities. 

Mr.  Jones  said  that  if  endowments  were  unmitigated  nuisances, 
perhaps  it  was  an  unmitigated  nuisance  for  the  clergy  to  have  endow- 
ments. For  his  own  part  he  could  not  conceive  that  there  was  the 
slightest  difference  between  a  clergyman  receiving  tithes  and  a  poor 
woman  receiving  a  loaf.  He  would  be  sorry  to  take  a  loaf  from  a 
poor  widow  and  give  the  money  for  the  purposes  of  education,  which 
might  be  mischievous.  If  clergymen  and  magistrates  laid  down  such 
doctrines  as  that  they  must  expect  them  to  recoil  on  themselves. 

Mr.  Lowndes  did  not  a^e  with  the  last  speaker.  The  question 
was  whether  endowments  did  good  or  harm,  which  was  a  difficult 
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question  to  answer.     He  believed  that  small  doles  and  bread  did 
harm  ;  but  the  difficulty  was,  how  to  get  rid  of  them. 

Rev.  G.  CoRSER  said  he  knew  a  case  in  which  a  lady  had  built 
some  houses,  and  put  some  old  people  to  live  in  them,  and  she  then 
applied  to  the  guardians  for  out-relief  for  the  people.  The  guardians 
refused  to  give  it,  and  suggested  that  she  should  let  one-hidf  of  the 
houses  to  maintain  the  occupants  of  the  rest. 

Mr.  R.  L.  "Baker  said  that  at  Witney  thtfre  yras  a  charity  for  the 
education  of  the  children  of  blanket  makers.  The  blanket  trade  was 
now  almost  mV,  and  instead  of  educating  150  children,  only  about 
20  children  come  under  the  provisions  of  the  endowment. 

Rev.  F.  A.  Mather  said  that  at  Bridgnorth  bread  was  given  after 
divine  service  on  Sunday,  and  this  led  many  industrious  persons  to 
look  upon  church-going  in  anything  but  a  favourable  light 

Mr.  T.  B.  Ll.  Baker  said  that  a  clergyman,  a  friend  of  his, 
who  had  a  very  small  stipend,  and  a  rough  lot  of  bargemen  for  his 
parishioners,  told  him  one  day,  at  the  end  of  a  very  hard  winter, 
when  a  great  many  people  applied  to  the  union  for  relief,  that  he 
was  rather  proud  of  his  parishioners,  for  not  one  of  them  had  applied 
for  relief  He  (Mr.  Baker)  replied  that  that  was  a  very  fine  thing. 
"  Yes,"  the  clergyman  replied,  "  but  my  parish  has  certain  advan- 
tages which  a  great  many  parishes  have  not  In  the  first  place,  we 
have  no  endowed  charities.  In  some  parishes  large  charities  of 
bread  are  given  away ;  we  have  nothing  of  that,  and  therefore  my 
men  get  bread  for  themselves.  There  is  another  great  advantage  ; 
we  have  no  rich  squire,  with  a  kind  lady,  who  comes  down  to  help 
them  in  their  distress.  So  my  people  help  themselves,  and  that  is 
better  than  the  rich  squire  and  the  kind  lady  giving  them  help." 

The  President  protested  against  the  idea  that  because  they  might 
wish  to  reform  endowments  they  were  furnishing  an  argument 
against  endowments  altogether.  Referring  to  the  statement  of  Mr. 
Jones,  he  (the  President)  thought  the  clergy  did  a  great  deal  of 
good  to  the  country,  and  that  the  endowments  were  an  advan- 
tage to  the  nation.  The  clergy  were  the  bulwark  of  civilization 
and  the  pioneers  of  progress,  and  if  the  endowments  did  good 
they  were  sacred,  but  if  not  they  were  the  reverse.  He  denied 
that  any  man  had  a  right  to  bind  future  generations  by  any 
disposition  he  could  make.  Almshouses  were  by  far  the  most 
defensible  of  endowments,  but  in  some  cases  they  had  done  harm. 
Self-respect,  and  a  desire  to  provide  for  themselves,  by  laying  by  for 
a  rainy  day,  was  the  only  sound  principle  on  which  they,  as  a  com- 
munity, could  proceed.  He  hoped  they  would  never  encourage  the 
evil  principle  of  inducing  men  to  look  to  charity  when  they  ought  to 
help  themselves.  He  was  glad  to  say  that  in  Worcester  a  large 
number  of  doles,  through  the  exertions  of  the  late  Alderman 
Edward  Webb,  had  been  swept  away,  and  the  money  devoted  to 
educational  purposes. 

The  thanks  of  the  Conference  were  then  voted  to  the  authors  for 
their  papers,  and  to  Mr.  Hastings  for  presiding. 
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Mr.  a.  H.  C.  brown,  Kingston  Blount,  Tetsworth,  Oxon, 

Hon.  Secretary. 


SUBJECTS    DISCUSSED. 

I.  County  Boards. 
II.  Bye-Laws  under  the  Education  Acts. 


The  President,  in  opening  the  Conference,  said  :  I  must  ask  the 
members  to  excuse  me  making  anything  like  an  introductory  address, 
as  many  present  are  aware  that  I  have  for  some  time  past  been  suffering 
from  a  throat  affection,  which  renders  anything  like  sustained  public 
speaking  dangerous ;  at  all  events,  it  protracts  my  recovery.  Much, 
therefore,  as  I  should  like  to  have  glanced  at  some  of  the  topics  of 
common  interest,  I  must  content  myself  by  simply  remarking  that, 
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looking  at  the  increasing,  important,  and  various  duties  imposed  upon 
poor  law  guardians,  considering  the  additional  duties  which  are 
likely  to  be  committed  to  them,  it  appears  to  me  that  such  a  Conference 
as  this  is  highly  desirable,  and  that  the  interchange  of  ideas,  and  the 
solution  of  difficulties  has  become  a  necessity.  With  these  few 
observations  I  will  call  upon  Captain  Craigie  for  his  paper  upon 
County  Government  Boards.  I  have  been  accustomed  to  meet 
Captain  Craigie,  for  a  long  time  past,  in  another  place,  and  although 
I  sometimes  differ  from  him  in  opinion,  I  am  quite  sure  that  the 
Conference  may  look  forward  to  the  subject  being  brought  before  it 
in  a  clear  and  comprehensive  style. 

Captain  Craigie  then  read  the  following  paper  on — 

County  Boards. 

The  propriety  of  discussing  in  such  Conferences,  as 
the  present,  every  suggested  improvement  of  local 
administrative  machinery  cannot  well  be  questioned. 
The  daily  growing  tasks  entrusted  to  poor  law 
guardians  render  it  especially  a  matter  of  interest  to 
Siem  that  the  local  work  in  which  they  have  now  so 
large  a  share  should  be  distributed  in  the  most  fitting 
areas,  confided  to  the  most  able  hands,  and  marshalled 
in  the  most  convenient  and  most  economic  system. 

It  is  less  therefore  with  the  theoretical  and  political 
aspect  of  the  changes  impending  in  county  govern- 
ment that  we  have  now  to  deal  than  with  the  practical 
consequences,  results,  and  tendencies  of  these  reforms. 

It  is  true  that,  as  in  earlier  measures,  so  in  the  bill 
now  before  Parliament,  guardians  are  specifically  named 
as  the  electors  of  one-half  of  the  members  of  the  new 
county  boards.  But  it  is  less  on  that  account  that  the 
proposed  legislation  demands  their  attention,  than  be- 
cause it  is  now  seen  and  admitted,  as  was  not  the  case 
previously,  that  the  creation  of  a  new  provincial  autho- 
rity must  exert  a  direct  and  material  influence  on  poor 
law,  highway,  and  sanitary  administration,  and  on 
various  matters  of  local  management  and  local  finance. 

It  is,  I  believe,  therefore  to  be  regretted  that  the 
County  Government  Bill,  of  the  present  session,  has 
been  too  much  regarded  solely  as  a  measure  designed 
to  popularise  existing  county  institutions.     The  new 
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constitution  proposed  to  be  given  to  the  courts  of 
quarter-sessions,  in  their  administrative  capacity,  is 
doubtless  a  matter  of  no  inconsiderable  interest.  But  the 
contemplation  of  this  particular  change  should  not  be 
allowed  to  dim  the  public  perception  of  the  still  larger 
constructive  enterprise  which  is  in  part  embodied  and 
foreshadowed  in  the  measure,  and  which  I  contend 
is  a  matter  of  still  higher  moment. 

That  enterprise  is  nothing  less  than  the  creation  of 
a  new  order  of  local  government,  exercising  in  a  wider 
area  functions  which  can  no  longer  be  economically 
discharged  within  the  limits  which  sufficed  in  former 
circumstances,  but  for  which  our  existing  administrative 
system  provides  no  apt  or  proper  authority. 

This  feature  of  the  present  Bill  distinguishes  it  from 
all  earlier  attempts  at  county  government  reform.  Many 
such  efforts  were  unsuccessfully  made  during  the  past  half 
century.  In  1836  Mr.  Joseph  Hume  proposed  to  sub- 
stitute an  elective  council  framed  closely  on  the  new 
municipal  pattern  for  the  county  magistracy  in  their  non- 
judicial capacity.  His  later  effort  of  1849,  Mr.  Milner 
Gibson's  Bills  of  1850  and  1852,  and  Mr.  Wyld's  per- 
missive measure  in  1868,  provided  for  entrusting  these 
functions  to  a  mixed  body  formed  equally  of  justices  and 
representatives  of  elective  guardians,  and  designated  a 
'*  county  financial  board."  Still  less  extensive  was  the 
scope  of  the  reform  proposed  by  the  Select  Committee 
of  the  House  of  Commons  in  1868,  which  would  have 
admitted  certain  representatives  of  elective  guardians  to 
a  seat  at  quarter-sessions  on  all  occasions  when  the  dis- 
bursement of  county  rates  was  considered,  proposing  at 
the  same  time  to  form  all  county  committees  of  equal 
groups  of  magisterial  and  representative  members.  This 
was  also  the  nature  of  the  first  Bill  introduced  by  the  late 
Government  through  the  hands  of  Mr.  KnatchbuU- 
Hugessen  in  1869.  The  larger  and  more  ambitious 
scheme  of  rural  government  reform  offered  by  Mr. 
Goschen,  in  1871,  embraced  a  County  Board  which, 
adopting  earlier  patterns,  reverted,  with  a  few  ex-officio 
exceptions,  to  the  principle  of  an  equal  admixture  of 
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justices*  and  ratepayers'  representatives.  These  repre- 
sentatives, however,  were,  in  this  instance,  to  be  chosen 
not  by  guardians,  but  by  the  new  suggested  "  headmen" 
of  parishes,  and  the  petty  sessional  area  was  selected 
in  place  of  the  union  for  electoral  purposes. 

The  immediate  aim  of  one  and  all  of  these  measures 
was,  however,  practically  restricted  to  furnishing  county 
ratepayers,  more  or  less  directly,  with  a  limiting  control 
over  the  expenditure  of  county  rates.  Other  intrinsic 
defects  each  of  these  Bills  may  have  had,  but  there  is 
good  reason  mainly  to  attribute  their  invariable  failure 
to  the  limited  and  insufficient  premises  on  which  the 
claim  for  so  large  a  change  of  administrative  machinery 
was  founded. 

However  indefensible  in  theory,  the  management  of 
county  rates  by  magistrates  was  acknowledged  to  be 
practically  wise,  and  usually  economical.  It  contrasted 
very  favourably  indeed  with  the  finance  of  town  councils, 
and  where  complaint  was  made  by  ratepayers  of  grow- 
ing levies  for  lunatics  or  police,  these  were  discovered 
to  be  the  consequence  not  of  magisterial  extravagance, 
but  of  legislative  enactments. 

The  remedy  for  the  most  direct  and  pressing  part  of 
the  ratepayers'  grievance  was,  therefore,  seen  to  lie  not 
in  the  mere  permission  proposed  to  be  accorded  to  their 
representatives  to  sanction  by  their  presence  in  quarter- 
sessions  the  ministerial  act  of  levying  of  local  rates 
under  statutory  obligations,  but  in  the  recognition  of 
the  equitable  principle  that  national  obligations  im- 
posed by  Parliament  should  be  paid  for  more  largely  by 
national  funds. 

To  some  extent  this  principle  has  been  acted  on. 
Less  urgency,  therefore,  now  characterises  the  claim  for 
a  more  democratic  system  of  county  government,  on 
the  ground  that  the  custody  of  the  county  purse  should 
be  entrusted  to  those  most  immediately  concerned  in 
the  earlier  fluctuations  of  the  county  rate.  But  while 
this  is  the  case,  on  the  one  hand,  a  wholly  different 
argument  for  County  Boards  has  forced  itself  on  the 
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attention  of  those  who  have  studied  the  working  of  our 
local  administrative  system. 

A  tangled  web  of  jostling  minor  jurisdictions  and 
governments  was  found  to  offer  no  proper  machinery 
for  gathering  up,  combining,  and  consolidating  the 
energy  of  local  administrators,  often  wasted  from  the 
inept  character  of  certain  areas,  the  multiplied  division 
of  local  functions,  and  the  absence  of  harmonious  and 
common  action. 

In  its  revived  form,  therefore,  the  demand  for  County 
Boards  receives  strong  support  from  the  general  ad- 
mission of  the  pressing  need  for  a  broadly  based,  solid, 
and  yet  representative  provincial  authority.  The  way 
to  its  accomplishment  is  moreover  smoothed  by  the  dis- 
tinction now  recognised  between  the  delegated  functions 
of  sovereignty  exercised  by  county  justices  in  securing 
the  due  administration  of  justice  and  the  maintenance 
of  public  order  on  the  one  hand,  and  those  tasks  of 
local  government  on  the  other,  which  have  been 
hitherto  confided  to  quarter-sessions,  only  because  that 
court  happened  to  be  the  sole  local  authority  whose 
jurisdiction  embraced  the  area  of  complete  counties. 

The  prospect  of  establishing  a  powerful  County  Board 
is,  therefore,  now  more  hopeful  than  at  any  former  time. 
Such  a  body  will  satisfy  the  legitimate  aspirations  of 
county  ratepayers  to  share  in  the  government  of  large 
as  well  as  small  areas  of  local  administration.  It  will 
not  need  to  rest  its  claim  to  existence  on  any  allegation 
of  magisterial  misgovernment  or  extravagance — an 
allegation  which,  I  believe,  it  would  not  be  easy  to 
establish — and  it  will  no  longer  threaten  any  dangerous 
assumption  of  duties  and  functions  which  are  and  ought 
to  be  essentially  magisterial. 

It  may  not  be  out  of  place  here  to  notice  a  frequent 
misapprehension  of  the  relative  magnitude  and  impor- 
tance of  different  sorts  of  local  work.  Setting  on  one 
side  the  protection  of  communities  from  crime  and 
violence  as  a  matter  of  special  and  exceptional  character, 
local  government,  as  now  understood,  embraces  two 
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sorts  of  functions,  first  the  duty  of  guarding  society  from 
certain  evils,  such  as  destitution,  disease,  and  ignorance, 
and  secondly,  the  task  of  supplying  particular  popula- 
tions with  varied  matters  of  convenience,  such  as  the 
maintenance  of  roads,  bridges,  harbours  and  markets, 
the  provision  of  light  and  water,  of  public  halls,  gardens, 
libraries,  baths,  and  so  on.  Excluding  therefore  the 
cost  of  crime,  more  than  ;^40,ooo,ooo  are  in  these  two 
ways  annually  spent  by  local  bodies  in  England. 
Almost  infinite  are  the  varieties  of  areas  and  classes 
of  authorities  entrusted  with  the  administration  of  this 
sum.  More  than  half  of  the  whole  or  ;^2 1,000,000 
is  expended  by  the  local  governments  of  urban  or 
metropolitan  districts  in  carrying  out  works  of  local 
benefit  or  improvement  The  remaining  ;^  19,000,000 
may  be  roughly  thus  apportioned  : — 

Guardians  are  responsible  for  an  outlay  of  . . .  ;£8,ooo,ooo 

Harbour  and  Maritime  Authorities  for       ...  3,800,000 

School  Boards  for     3,000,000 

Highway  and  Turnpike  Authorities  for       ...  2,200,000 
County  Justices,  including  all  the  cost  of 

Asylums,  for      2,000,000 

Under  the  last  head  are  embraced  all  those  adminis- 
trative functions,  which  in  the  proposed  disintegration 
of  the  work  of  quarter-sessions  will  come  under  the 
management  of  the  new  representative  body.  Although 
these  duties  are  doubtless  exercised  over  large  territorial 
areas,  they  are  in  bulk  the  smallest  of  the  several 
groups  of  local  expenditure  thus  enumerated. 

The  first  elements  of  County  Board  work  are  re- 
presented by  the  items  of  this  ;^2, 000,000  of  yearly 
outlay.  Quite  three-fifths  of  this  expenditure  or 
;^  1,200,000  is  incurred  for  a  single  purpose — the  treat- 
ment and  maintenance  of  a  particular  class  of  paupers 
afflicted  with  lunacy,  including  in  this  sum  the  whole 
costs  of  asylums  and  their  inmates,  whether  falling  on  the 
county  rate,  or  paid  to  the  justices  by  the  poor  law 
guardians.  The  largest  remaining  portion  of  transferred 
quarter-sessions  work  consists  in  the  annual  repayment 
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of  debt  and  interest;  while  the  rest  is  made  up  by  the 
payment  of  salaries,  the  care  and  maintenance  of  certain 
buildings  and  bridges,  and  the  assessing  and  levying  of 
certain  rates.  The  exercise  of  special  powers  under  the 
cattle  diseases,  fisheries  and  wild  fowl  Acts,  the  forma- 
tion of  highway  districts,  and  other  kindred  duties  will 
also  vest  in  the  new  Board. 

So  far  therefore  as  the  County  Board  takes  the  place 
of  the  justices,  the  work  to  be  done  is  not  other  than 
may  be  reasonably  believed  to  be  well  within  their 
competence.  Nominally  minor  local  governments 
are  not  unfrequently  called  upon  to  deal  with  even 
larger  and  weightier  questions ;  and  there  is  no  reason 
to  regard  with  alarm  the  treatment  of  pauper  lunatics, 
the  chief  county  function  to  be  transferred,  as  if  it 
were  a  matter  on  which  those  ordinarily  familiar  with 
other  branches  of  poor  law  administration  should  be 
necessarily  unfit  to  take  part. 

A  County  Board  is,  however,  after  all  most  greatly 
needed  for  new  county  work.  On  all  hands  it  is  now 
recognised  that  one  of  the  first  and  leading  features  of 
the  new  functions  with  which  it  is  desired  to  clothe  a 
provincial  authority  shall  be  connected  with  arterial 
roads.  Varied  as  are  the  schemes  of  highway  reform 
recommended  in  different  quarters,  general  unanimity 
exists  as  to  the  propriety  of  charging  certain  main  roads 
on  an  area  larger  than  that  administered  by  any  existing 
highway  authority,  and  as  to  the  great  desirableness 
of  vesting  in  a  county  authority  some  powers  of  super- 
vision and  control,  which  may  remedy  the  occasional 
default  of  smaller  highway  jurisdictions. 

The  rapid  abolition  of  turnpike  trusts,  the  severity 
of  the  consequent  pressure  on  small  localities  entailed 
in  the  maintenance  of  great  thoroughfares,  and  the 
marked  deterioration  of  some  of  our  highways  combine 
to  urge  that  either  the  whole  county  including  separate 
urban  districts  within  its  bounds, — or  at  all  events  the 
rural  county  generally — ^should  be  made  contributory 
towards  the  cost  of  main  roads.     To  the  County  Board 
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must  therefore  be  given  power  either  themselves  to 
repair  such  roads,  or  to  enforce  their  repair  by  others, 
to  receive  and  distribute  the  county  rate  in  aid  for  this 
purpose,  to  determine  within  certain  limits  what  roads 
are  properly  main  roads,  and  if  tolls  under  a  reformed 
system  be  still  maintained — as  in  exceptional  cases  the 
only  fair  mode  of  taxing  road  users.  Then  in  the  County 
Board  will  naturally  vest,  as  experience  in  South  Wales 
points  out,  a  central  management  and  control  of  such 
sources  of  taxation,  or  any  others  which  may  hereafter 
be  available  for  purposes  of  main  road  maintenance. 

Akin  to  these  highway  functions  the  merging  of 
highway  and  sanitary  areas  in  rural,  as  well  as  is  now 
the  case  in  urban  districts,  is  a  matter  with  which  County 
Boards  could  most  properly  deal.  The  regulation  of 
the  movement  of  locomotives  on  roads  will  also  come 
under  their  cognizance ;  and  probably  they  might  with 
benefit  be  allowed  to  facilitate  the  use  of  rural  tram- 
ways on  roads  or  road  sides.  While  over  the  road 
maintenance  of  their  area  they  may  well  be  given  some 
general  power  of  supervision  sufficient  promptly  to  check 
default,  and  secure  the  public  in  the  due  enjoyment  of 
legal  facilities  for  traffic. 

There  is,  however,  another  department  of  local 
government  in  which  the  need  of  a  wider  area,  and  a 
larger  authority  than  now  exists  is  becoming  apparent 
The  administration  of  the  poor  law  starting  from  the 
43rd  of  Elizabeth  in  1601,  was  originally  parochial. 
In  the  north  of  England,  for  convenient  management, 
even  parishes  were  subsequently  sub-divided  into 
townships  in  many  instances  in  the  reign  of  Charles  II, 
The  idea  of  grouping  parishes  for  the  relief  of  the 
poor,  chiefly  in  particular  cities,  dates  from  the  reign  of 
William  III.  At  at  later  date  combinations  of  parishes 
in  the  form  of  incorporated  hundreds  appear  in  the 
east  of  England.  Later  still,  and  principally  in  the 
northern  counties  under  an  Act  of  George  I.,  small 
unions  of  three  or  four  parishes  for  workhouse  accom- 
modation may  be  observed.     More  general  after  1782, 
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was  the  arrangement  known  as  Gilbert  unions. 
Something  like  60  or  70  of  these  groups  existed  at  the 
passing  of  the  Poor  Law  Amendment  Act  in  1834. 
The  last  mentioned  date  saw  the  general  institution  of 
what  is  now  the  poor  law  union,  and  the  gradual 
preference  of  the  larger  over  the  smaller  area — for  all 
details  of  management  became  still  more  marked  when 
the  Union  Assessment  and  Union  Chargeability  Acts 
followed.  Still  wider  areas  have  been  found  desirable, 
and  legalised  by  the  operation  of  the  Metropolitan 
Poor  Acts  of  1867  and  1870,  and — though  to  a  very 
limited  extent  in  the  country — by  the  permissive  grouping 
of  unions  for  pauper  district  schools.  While  one  still 
broader  extension  of  the  area  of  management,  although 
not  of  that  of  liability,  must  not  be  overlooked  in  the  sub- 
stitution of  counties,  or  even  groups  of  counties,  for  the 
more  effective  treatment  of  lunatic  paupers  in  asylums. 

It  is  now  beginning  to  be  felt,  however,  that  lunatics 
are  not  the  only  class  of  paupers  for  whose  proper 
treatment  a  union  area  does  not  suffice,  that  classifica- 
tion is  required  alike  for  efficient  and  economic  poor 
law  management,  and  that  the  general  constitution  of 
groups  of  unions  is  just  as  needful  now  for  certain 
purposes,  as  was  the  call  for  Gilbert  unions  in  the  end 
of  last  century,  or  the  definite  combination  of  parochial 
units  at  the  time  of  the  great  poor  law  reform.  And 
it  is  seen  that  this  step  must  rest  not  on  spasmodic  and 
occasional  voluntary  co-operation,  but  certainly  for  its 
initiative  and  probably  for  much  of  its  execution  on 
such  recognised  provincial  authorities  as  County  Boards 
will  furnish. 

On  the  I  St  January,  1877,  the  unions  of  England 
returned  as  paupers,  733,000  persons,  in  round 
numbers,  of  whom  it  may  be  said  198,000  were  main- 
tained in  public  institutions  such  as  workhouses,  district 
schools  and  asylums,  and  535,000  relieved  in  their  own 
dwellings.  It  is  with  the  former  class  only  I  wish  just 
now  to  deal.  The  latter  class  it  will  be  observed  is 
less  in  number  (though  still  vastly  too  numerous)  than 
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the  so  called  out-door  paupers  reckoned  in  the  returns 
of  the  Local  Government  Board,  for  in  these  returns, 
as  is  not  always  observed,  every  pauper  in  a  lunatic 
asylum  is  entered,  I  think  improperly,  as  an  out-door 
recipient  of  relief.  These  out-door  paupers  may  be 
left  outside  of  any  scheme  for  widening  areas  for 
the  administration  of  relief.  Only  disadvantage  could 
follow  any  enlarging  of  the  area  on  which  such  cases 
are  now  charged.  Indeed  were  it  practicable  there 
might  be  no  little  benefit  in  returning  again  in  this 
one  particular,  if  not  to  the  parochial  area,  at  least 
to  some  more  limited  relief  district  than  a  union, 
a  matter  which  if  unions  ever  come  to  be  broken 
up  and  redistributed,  might  perhaps  be  practically 
realised. 

As  matters  now  stand  the  198,000  paupers  relieved 
in  public  institutions  are,  I  believe,  grouped  in  four 
different  sorts  of  areas,  and  managed  by  four  different 
degrees  of  authorities,  in  four  specific  classes  of 
buildings.  We  have  in  county  and  borough  asylums, 
36,700  paupers  ;  in  the  special  Metropolitan  asylums, 
5,100  paupers ;  in  the  pauper  district  schools,  5,600 
paupers,  and  in  ordinary  workhouses,  113,600  paupers. 
Room  for  further  advantageous  classification  exists  in 
the  last  item.  Its  total  covers  an  aggregate  of  persons 
differing  widely  in  condition  and  requirements,  in  age 
and  sex — some  healthy,  some  diseased,  some  imbecile 
and  idiot.  One-tenth  of  the  inmates  of  English  work- 
houses are  classed  as  "lunatics,  insane  persons,  and 
idiots,"  many  are  sick  and  infirm,  and — after  deducting 
those  in  district  schools— one-fourth  of  the  whole  are 
children  under  sixteen.  Of  the  latter  some  27,000  are 
probably  to  be  found  under  instruction  in  workhouse 
schools,  and  there  are  few  persons  now  who  contend  that 
the  limited  area  of  most  of  our  unions  can  enable  the 
best  education,  industrial  and  social,  as  well  as  intellec- 
tual, to  be  imparted  under  such  circumstances. 

The  problem  of  classification  will,  perhaps,  come 
more   nearly  home  by   taking   this    South    Midland 
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District  by  itself.  On  the  ist  January,  1877,  you  had 
here  just  6o,ckx)  paupers,  and,  so  far  as  I  can  ascertain, 
12,800  of  these  were  relieved  in  special  institutions, 
nearly  2,700  being  in  county  asylums  and  10,100  in 
workhouses.  Of  the  last  group  more  than  600  were 
classed  as  lunatics,  3,200  as  children — an  average  of 
2,254  attending  the  workhouse  schools  in  the  preceding 
year — and  6,300  were  adult  paupers. 

In  every  workhouse  there  are  some  and  in  many  no 
inconsiderable  number  of  individuals  whose  removal  to 
separate  establishments  would  be  attended  by  marked 
economy,  improved  discipline,  and  general  conveni- 
ence. Equally  great  improvements  could  be  secured 
in  the  separate  education  of  pauper  children.  Add  to 
this  the  well  known  fact  of  the  crowded  condition  of 
many  lunatic  asylums,  and  the  very  varied  condition  of 
their  inmates — many  of  whom  are  maintained  at  a 
cost  wholly  above  that  really  necessary,  in  default  of 
cheaper  institutions  suited  to  their  special  case ;  and 
it  is  easy  to  see  how  greatly  a  common  authority, 
an  interchange  of  accommodation,  and  a  common 
policy  throughout  an  extended  area,  might  help  to 
solve  many  administrative  difficulties  of  our  present 
poor  law. 

The  dread  of  possible  preliminary  outlay  is  the  chief 
obstacle  to  the  realization  of  such  reforms.  Little 
success  has  attended  the  permission  to  combine  for 
district  schools — for  unions  naturally  shrink  from 
embarking  in  new  building  ventures.  The  large  capital 
outlay  which  in  London  followed,  at  all  events,  in  point 
of  time,  if  not  in  direct  consequence,  the  experiment 
of  extending  the  metropolitan  area  of  management 
and  chargeability  may  be  quoted  against  any  extension 
of  area.  While  the  tolerably  high  figures  of  the  annual 
cost  of  maintenance  in  the  intermediate  classes  of 
asylums  under  the  control  of  the  managers  of  the 
Metropolitan  Asylums  Board  may  excite  some  alarm. 

In  the  existing  workhouses  of  the  country,  however, 
— not  to  mention  a  possible  addition  to  empty  county 
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buildings  in  the  shape  of  disused  prisons— we  have 
all  the  space  we  want  and  much  more  than  is  likely  to 
be  required  by  such  a  scheme. 

Take  the  64  unions  of  the  South  Midland  District 
alone.  According  to  the  Local  Government  Directory, 
published  by  Messrs.  Knight  &  Co.,  its  workhouse 
accommodation  stands  thus,  in  relation  to  its  in-door 
paupers,  on  the  1st  January,  1877 — 


Counties. 

Workhouse  Ac- 

No. of 

Beds 

commodation. 

lamates. 

to  Spare. 

Middlesex        ...  " 

2,250 

2,021 

229 

Hertford 

2,936 

1,600 

1*336 

Bucks       ... 

2,275 

1,037 

1,238 

Oxford     

2,856 

i»273 

1,583 

Northampton 

2,746 

1,381 

1,365 

Huntingdon     

1,072 

443 

629 

Bedford    

2,070 

872 

1,198 

Cambridge       

2,841 

1,514 

1,327 

19,046 

10,141 

8,905 

Individual  unions  tell  the  same  story.     Taking  the 
county  in  which  we  are  now  met,  we  see — 


Unions. 

Workhouse  Ac- 

In-door 

Beds 

commodation. 

Paupers. 

to  Sparc. 

Bedford 

400 

233 

167 

Biggleswade     

320 

137 

183 

AmpthiU 

460 

81 

379 

Wobum 

240 

77 

163 

Leighton  Buzzard 

250 

126 

124 

Luton       

400 

218 

182 

Many  such  instances  may  be  multiplied.  Thus 
Brackley,  in  Northamptonshire,  has  but  66  beds  occu- 
pied out  of  200;  Brixworth,  65  out  of  256;  Thrapstone, 
64  out  of  200.  In  Oxfordshire,  Thame  has  apparently 
but  57  inmates  where  there  is  room  for  370;  Witney, 
162  where  there  is  room  for  450;  Bicester,  69  where 
there  is  room  for  320,  and  so  on. 
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There  is  thus  every  opportunity  for  re-arrang;ing 
workhouse  accommodation,  concentrating  the  smaller 
groups  of  inmates  in  one  house,  and  appropriating 
certain  houses  for  special  classes — ^such  as  the  imbecile 
I  have  referred  to — ^and  this  without  any  risk  of 
finding  workhouse  room  too  short  even  in  the  pos- 
sible, but  I  hope  unlikely,  contingency  of  a  large 
increase  of  pauperism.  The  more  welcome  contingency 
of  a  better  administered  poor  law,  which  may  sweep 
from  the  out-door  pauper  roll  many  names  which  have 
no  business  to  be  there,  will  practically  tend  rather  to 
empty  than  to  fill  our  workhouses.  For  experience 
shows  that  the  most  stringent  offer  of  the  house  does 
not  increase  the  demand  on  the  accommodation  it 
affords. 

No  new  and  costly  buildings  will  then  be  needed ; 
while  very  large  economies  would  unquestionably  result 
when  workhouse  establishments  became  more  fairly 
adapted  than  they  can  be  under  the  present  isolated 
system  to  the  numbers  and  classes  of  their  inmates. 
Neither  the  building  adventures  of  London  authorities, 
nor  the  somewhat  lavish  system  characteristic  of 
metropolitan  management,  need  be  feared  in  a  cautious 
enlargement  for  such  objects  as  I  have  indicated  of 
poor  law  areas  in  the  country.  The  high  rate  of 
maintenance  in  the  metropolitan  imbecile  asylums, 
which  reaches  8^.  6</.,  9^.,  and  even  i6s.  ^d.  a  week,  in 
one  special  instance — where  very  special  treatment  is 
attempted — need  not  frighten  the  poor  law  economist. 
The  special  class  referred  to  is  extremely  limited, 
and  inquir)'  shows  that  for  much  lower  figures  than 
these,  and  for  a  sum,  perhaps,  midway  between  the 
average  of  9^.  iid.  charged  by  county  asylums,  and 
the  estimated  cost  of  an  in-door  pauper,  the  required 
separate  establishments  may  be  worked,  while  a  greatly 
reduced  rate  per  head  may  be  undoubtedly  expected 
in  the  ordinary  workhouses,  when  more  adequate 
employment  to  the  ordinary  workhouse  staffs  is  secured. 

But  all  this  projected  re-distribution  of  superfluous 
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accommodation  and  classification  of  paupers  requires 
first  an  authority  to  set  the  work  in  motion,  and  then  a 
body  competent  to  direct  and  control  its  excution.  Only 
a  County  Board  can  be  looked  to  in  the  first  instance  to 
initiate  such  a  scheme.  Chance  co-operation  will  never 
suffice ;  and  yet  action  to  be  welcome  must  spring 
rather  from  local  opinion  than  from  central  pressure, 
and  the  County  Board  will  supply  the  very  best  focus 
of  local  opinion. 

Assuming,  however,  that  for  any  particular  class, 
either  of  imbeciles,  semi-imbeciles,  or  children,  the 
area  of  poor  law  management  is  to  be  extended,  as 
has  long  ago  been  done  for  lunatics,  the  question  of 
the  proper  areas  will  arise — shall  these  be  groups  of 
unions  or  entire  counties ;  and,  further,  shall  the  area 
of  charge,  as  has  not  been  done  in  the  case  of  lunatics, 
follow  tihe  area  of  management  ? 

Unless  where  geographical  considerations  forbid, 
there  is  much  to  be  said  for  t\v^  primd  facie  but  definite 
use  of  the  well  known  county  area,  which  could,  of 
course,  be  subject  where  necessary  to  sub-division. 
In  any  case,  to  the  new  county  authority  should  be 
entrusted  the  formation  of  the  future  districts.  Whether 
the  area  of  charge  should  at  once  or  subsequently 
follow  that  of  control  is  a  more  open  question.  There 
are  not  wanting  good  arguments  in  favour  of  making 
all  in-door  relief  a  county  charge,  and  thus  freeing  the 
utilization  of  workhouses  most  completely.  Or,  again, 
the  Metropolitan  Common  Fund  principle  of  a  pay- 
ment of  5^.  per  day  for  each  in-door  pauper,  and  the 
repayment  of  officers'  salaries  and  other  charges,  might 
give  the  necessary  powers  of  regulation,  and  leave  the 
fullest  incentive  to  close  local  management  by  guar- 
dians. The  charge  for  lunatics,  might,  at  all  events,  at 
an  early  date  be  fixed  on  county  limits ;  and  that  for 
imbeciles  and  schools  extended  to  the  area  grouped  for 
this  purpose,  whatever  that  area  may  be.  There  is  no 
reason  to  believe  that  the  advantages  of  county  com- 
bination in  poor  law  work  should   end  in  these  parti- 
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culars,  and  the  suggestion  that  a  system  of  county 
contracts  might  be  instituted,  is  worthy  of  some 
consideration. 

But  it  will  be  observed  there  is  a  further  obstacle  to 
the  due  realization  of  any  such  scheme  of  county  poor 
law  work — the  wide  divergence  between  the  poor  law 
and  the  magisterial  county.  This  divergence  results  from 
the  practice  we  have  in  this  country  too  long  followed, 
of  ignoring  all  common  or  lateral  relations  between  the 
departments  of  local  government,  of  jealously  main- 
taining separate  staffs  for  each  local  duty,  and  of  setting 
up  one  set  of  areas  for  highways,  another  for  sanitary 
work,  a  third  for  poor  relief,  assessment,  and  registra- 
tion, a  fourth  for  education,  a  fifth  for  criminal  jurisdic- 
tion, and  so  on,  in  place  of  determining  the  most 
conveniently  manipulated  areas  for  local  administration, 
and  then  employing  these  and  these  alone — resorting 
only  to  their  sections  and  their  multiples  if  need  be — 
as  the  units  of  all  local  management 

Nowhere  has  this  exclusive  and  separate  system  of 
grouping  parochial  units  been  more  conspicuous  than  in 
the  formation  of  poor  law  unions  in  1834.  Great  as 
was  the  reform  then  effected,  and  able  as  were  many  of 
the  assistant  commissioners  employed,  it  is  impos- 
sible now  not  to  regret  that  the  poor  law  map  of 
England  was  framed  with  a  view  rather  to  the  speedy 
realization  of  the  one  special  and  urgent  poor  law 
reform  then  in  prospect,  than  with  any  regard  to  col- 
lateral branches  of  local  work,  or  to  the  inevitable 
ultimate  development  of  the  poor  law  system  itself. 

Of  the  650  unions  181  disregard  county  boundaries, 
some  but  slightly,  and  others  to  a  large  extent.  More  than 
a  third  of  these  transgressing  unions  overstep  the  coun- 
ties' limits  by  only  one  or  two  parishes.  The  instances 
where  more  than  three  parishes  cross  the  boundaries 
are  little  more  than  half  of  the  whole  straying  unions. 
But,  on  the  other  hand,  some  such  irregularities  occur 
almost  everywhere,  and  only  the  two  most  northern 
counties  of  England — Northumberland  and  Cumber- 
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land — contain  complete  groups  of  poor  law  unions. 
Of  the  64  unions  in  this  division  22  stretch  into  two 
counties,  six  embrace  parts  of  three  counties,  and  one 
unites  parishes  lying  in  four  distinct  county  areas, 
leaving  only  35  wholly  within  the  county  proper. 

If,  therefore,  we  are  to  make  use  of  the  area  of  the 
county  proper ;  if  we  are  not  to  perpetuate  that  per- 
plexity of  local  jurisdiction,  which  comes  home  as  much 
to  the  practical  administrator  as  to  the  theoretical 
student,  some  effort  must  be  made  to  harmonise  union 
and  county  boundaries.  Great  difficulties  will  attend 
such  a  task,  which  is  not  one  to  be  lightly  or  hurriedly 
attempted.  Still  needless  delay  will  not  make  matters 
better,  and  no  more  useful  adjunct  than  a  County  Board 
can  be  devised  to  help  on  the  work  with  the  conviction 
of  meeting  local  needs,  and  correcting  local  anomalies 
from  within,  rather  than  from  without,  and  with  less 
friction  than  must  attend  the  unsupported  action  of 
the  Local  Government  Board. 

Without  disguising  the  probable  necessity  of  central 
guidance,  and  perhaps  of  a  more  or  less  formal  boun- 
dary commission,  in  this,  as  in  other  local  reforms,  we 
may  look  to  a  County  Board  for  the  best  initiative  and 
most  cautious  and  suggestive  development  of  any 
scheme  of  this  nature;  while  it  is  impossible  not  to  see 
how  the  intricate  financial  readjustments  connected 
with  such  a  step  might  be  facilitated,  if  the  extension 
of  the  area  of  certain  poor  law  charges  were  effected 
on  the  same  occasion. 

It  is  impossible,  in  a  single  paper,  to  treat  at  all  ex- 
haustively the  varied  subjects  to  which  a  County  Board 
may  be  expected  to  devote  its  attention.  No  incon- 
siderable office  may  vest  in  such  a  body  in  all  sanitary 
questions,  where  smaller  areas  do  not  suffice  to  give 
us  the  services  of  competent  officials,  engineering  or 
medical,  and  where  schemes  of  river  protection  in  large 
areas  may  be  required. 

No  unimportant  part  may,  moreover,  perhaps  be 
reserved  for  an  intermediate  and  yet  powerful  body, 
which  may  stand  between  the  small  local  unit  of  admi- 
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nistration  and  the  central  office  in  London,  opposing,  as 
IS  most  wise,  a  provincial  centralization  for  the  otherwise 
inevitable  tendency  to  concentrate  all  important  func- 
tions in  Whitehall. 

There  is  scope,  too,  for  a  County  Board  to  do  good 
work  in  supervising  and  securing  uniformity  of  valua- 
tion, if  not  in  itself  undertaking  the  assessment  of 
rateable  property. 

Its  connection  with  minor  areas  may  also  be 
strengthened  by  financial  ties  if  it  be  entrusted  after 
the  pattern  of  another  metropolitan  experiment,  with 
the  lending  of  monies,  on  due  security,  to  smaller  bor- 
rowers unable  to  command  so  good  a  market. 

There  is  also  perhaps  work  of  no  small  moment  to 
be  seen  to  by  a  provincial  authority  once  fairly  estab- 
lished in  the  matter  of  local  charities ;  and  the  need  of 
some  such  authority  to  regulate  and  properly  utilise 
educational  endowments,  has  even  led  to  proposals,  such 
as  those  of  the  Schools  Inquiry  Commission  ten  years 
ago,  to  call  such  a  body  into  existence  for  this  single 
function  alone. 

I  hope,  however,  I  have  made  it  evident  that  there 
is  no  lack  of  duties  waiting  for  the  institution  of  a 
County  Board,  such  as  would  extend  its  sway  and  its  im- 
portance far  beyond  the  original  idea  of  a  mere  financial 
check  on  county  rate  expenditure. 

But  such  a  Board  as  is  here  contemplated  must  be 
constituted  with  some  care,  and  probably  be  only 
gradually  clothed  with  all  the  functions  that  have  been 
suggested.  A  thorough  acquaintance  with  existing 
county  work,  an  intimate  familiarity  with  the  working 
of  poor  law,  sanitary,  and  highway  boards,  a  high 
degree  of  independence  and  of  practical  business  ability, 
a  due  reflection  of  the  varied  interests  of  the  area  to  be 
administered,  and  an  unmistakeable  personal  stake  in 
the  special  form  of  property,  which  is  alone  in  our  local 
system  the  subject  of  taxation ;  all  these  are  attributes 
to  be  looked  for  in  the  members  of  such  a  Board. 

How  far  is  the  ideal  I  have  ventured  to  sketch 
realised  in  the  Bill  which  Her  Majesty's  Government 
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have  lately  introduced,  and  which  has  already  received 
the  Parliamentary  sanction  of  large  majorities  ? 

Representative  as  the  proposed  body  is,  the  Govern- 
ment measure  makes  it  representative  of  three  distinct 
estates — the  justices,  usually  county  landowners,  and 
familiar  with  existing  county  business ;  the  guardians, 
representing  with  some  degree  of  differential  fairness 
the  more  important  class  of  local  taxpayers  concerned 
in  the  early  fluctuations  of  the  rate ;  and,  lastly,  the 
town  councils  of  non-quarter-session  boroughs  of  over 
20,000  inhabitants.  No  instance  of  the  last  class  of 
electors  occurs  in  the  South  Midland  district,  so  that 
here  these  Boards  will  consist  of  equal  proportions  of 
justices  chosen  at  quarter-sessions,  and  of  members 
who  are  either  guardians,  or  qualified  so  to  be,  elected 
annually  by  elective  guardians  grouped  specially  for 
this  purpose  in  petty  sessional  areas. 

Questions  have  been  raised  as  to  this  constitution, 
but  tried  by  the  qualifications  I  have  suggested,  its 
general  outline  may  not  seem  unlikely  to  give  such 
members  as  are  desired.  It  will,  at  all  events,  more 
nearly  do  so  than  any  drastic  scheme  founded  on  a 
pedantic  adherence  to  municipal  usages,  without  regard 
to  the  somewhat  lavish  tendency  of  municipal  finance. 
It  will  avoid,  as  it  seems  most  desirable  to  do,  the  turmoil, 
uncertainty,  and  extravagant  cost  of  a  direct  popular 
election,  in  which  the  power  of  voting  lies  in  inverse 
ratio  to  the  voter's  interest  in  the  taxes  to  be  imposed. 
It  would  be  hard  to  find  if  indirect  election  be  once  ad- 
mitted, a  body  which  should  be  better  qualified  to  act  as 
electors  than  the  poor  law  guardians,  whether  we 
regard  the  nature  of  their  now  varied  functions,  or  the 
future  intimate  relation  between  union  and  county  work. 

It  is  true  the  policy  here  copied  from  earlier  measures 
of  dividing  the  members  equally  into  magisterial  and 
elective  members  has  been  questioned,  and,  perhaps, 
amendments  may  be  urged  in  this  particular.  Amend- 
ments are  desirable  also  for  a  more  complete  and 
stringent  audit.  Others  may  incline  also  to  require  a 
still  higher  individual  qualification  than  is  here  insisted 
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on  in  the  members  of  the  Boards ;  and  others  again 
may  urge  that  only  acting  guardians  should  sit  as 
elective  members  ;  while  a  more  than  yearly  tenure  of 
office  is  also  asked  for. 

Of  much  greater  importance  is  the  objection  which, 
I  believe  is  rightly  taken,  to  the  electoral  area,  which 
this  Bill,  following  the  single  precedent  of  Mr.  Goschen's 
measure,  makes  the  petty  sessional  division.  It  would  be 
made  much  better  to  take  the  union.  Only  thus  can 
we  really  have  a  federation  of  local  governments, 
uniting  in  one  common  provincial  head  ;  only  thus  can 
the  most  ready  means  of  facilitating  the  extension  of 
the  poor  law  areas  be  attempted ;  and  if  it  is  urged 
that  the  want  of  harmony  between  union  and  county 
areas  prevents  the  realization  of  this  plan,  I  reply,  that 
it  does  so  no  more  now  than  in  all  the  earlier  projects 
which  in  one  way  or  another  provided  means  for  carrying 
out  such  a  system,  by  attaching  and  detaching  parishes 
for  electoral  purposes,  or  will  do,  until  such  time  as  the 
long  desired  harmony  of  boundaries  is  secured.  In  no 
other  way  will  you  so  readily  call  attention  and  expe- 
dite the  ultimate  rectification  of  these  straying  unions 
as  by  illustrating  forcibly,  as  would  thus  be  done,  the 
practical  inconvenience  of  overlapping  unions. 

But  how  does  the  County  Board  of  the  Government 
Bill  stand  as  to  the  functions  which  I  have  ventured 
to  foreshadow.  In  assuming  the  transferred  ad- 
ministrative duties  of  quarter-sessions,  it  follows  pre- 
cisely the  lines  I  have  laid  down.  It  is  vested  with 
highway  powers  of  the  nature  I  have  described, 
although,  as  I  believe,  unfortunately  it  attempts  to  go 
too  deeply  into  detail  on  this  head.  By  its  24th  clause 
it  lays  the  foundation  on  which  may  hereafter  be  raised 
the  poor  law  reforms  here  mooted.  By  its  25th 
clause  it  is  at  least  empowered  to  begin  the  great  work 
of  harmonizing  not  only  unions,  but  various  other  local 
boundaries.  Its  importance  as  a  financial  centre  is 
recognized  by  the  provisions  of  the  27th  clause.  As 
regards  river  protection  from  pollution  and  river  con- 
servancy generally,  it  has  been  proposed  to  clothe  the 
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Board  with  important  functions.  While  beyond  any- 
thing I  have  mentioned  to-day,  it  makes  the  new  Board 
the  electors  of  an  ancient  judicial  officer — the  local 
coroner.  To  the  latter  provision  I  believe  exception 
may  be  justly  taken,  on  the  ground  that  no  such  official 
should  be  in  any  sense  elective. 

In  all  other  particulars  the  measure  now  before  Par- 
liament, although  unquestionably  open  to  material 
amendment,  yet  does  in  the  main  lay  down  the  outline 
of  such  a  body  as  in  this  paper  I  have  tried  to  show  is 
now  urgently  demanded.  If  passed  into  law,  as  I 
earnestly  trust  it  may  be  this  session,  it  will  be  the 
longest  stride  made  for  many  a  year  in  local  adminis- 
trative reform.  It  will  solidify  and  strengthen  local 
government  by  erecting  a  powerful  provincial  authority 
capable  both  of  transacting  all  non-magisterial  county 
work,  and  of  carrying  on  and  developing,  with  adequate 
means  and  machinery,  other  local  functions ;  while  it 
will  revive,  strengthen,  and  perpetuate,  in  accordance 
with  present  needs,  the  best  and  healthiest  principles 
of  local  life  and  local  rule. 

Discussion. 

The  President  observed  that  the  subject  was  now  fairly  before  the 
meeting  for  discussion.  The  paper  had  disclosed  one  gratifying  fact, 
that  was  the  number  of  vacant  beds  in  the  various  union  workhouses  of 
the  South  Midland  District.  It  was  more  particularly  gratifying 
when  they  remembered  the  greater  rigour  with  which  out-door  relief 
had  been  administered  in  general  throughout  the  various  poor  law 
unions. 

Mr.  Alderman  Hurst,  acting  Mayor  of  Bedford,  said  :  There  is 
one  thing  I  wish  to  call  attention  to,  and  that  is  the  workhouse  accom- 
modation described  in  the  paper.  Bedford  is  described  as  having 
accommodation  for  400  beds.  I  know  very  well  that  when  the  pre- 
sent poor  law  was  first  established  Bedford  union  had  accommodation 
for  400  paupers,  but  I  very  much  question  whether  anything  like  that 
number  could  be  accommodated  at  the  present  time.  We  must  re- 
member that  at  that  time  our  notions  as  to  the  amount  of  sani- 
tary cubic  space  for  each  individual  were  not  in  accordance  with 
the  standard  of  present  requirements,  and  as  for  beds  we  have 
nothing  like  400.  .  In  fact  the  house  will  fairly  accommodate  the 
present  number  and  perhaps  a  few  more.  I  also  noticed  in  the  paper 
a  remark  that  I  think  is  hardly  fair.     I  know  the  magistrates  have 
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done  their  work  exceedingly  well,  but  Captain  Craigie  has  said  that 
their  management  has  contrasted  favourably  with  that  of  Town 
Councils.  Now,  if  that  be  the  case,  it  is  a  great  argument  in  favour 
of  the  present  administration  by  magistrates  being  continued  and  no 
change  taking  place,  because  the  Town  Councils  are  the  direct  repre- 
sentatives of  the  people  taxed,  and  therefore  I  presume  the  Town 
Councils  manage  their  affairs — Bedford  Town  Council  certainly  does — 
fairly  and  well,  and  understand  their  own  interests  thoroughly.  From 
my  experience  of  the  management  of  workhouse  schools,  which  has 
been  continuous  from  the  time  when  poor  law  imions  were  first 
formed,  I  have  observed  that  the  welfare  and  good  moral  training  of 
the  chUdren  is  much  better  secured  in  a  small  school  than  in  an 
extensive  establishment  The  number  in  each  of  our  schools  averages 
between  thirty  and  forty;  and  the  children  after  they  have  been 
fairly  placed  out  in  the  world,  have,  with  but  very  rare  exceptions, 
become  well  conducted  in  their  stations,  and  many  have  advanced 
themselves  to  positions  of  considerable  respectability.  The  boys 
have  been  apprenticed  after  a  course  of  industrial  training  in  the 
house,  and  have  become  good  and  steady  workmen.  The  girls  have 
been  placed  out  as  servants,  and  have  generally  maintained  a  good 
character.  In  the  station  of  life  from  which  these  children  sprung, 
it  is  certain  that  many  of  them  must  have  witnessed  when  very  young 
evil  examples,  but  the  number  in  the  workhouse  school  being  small, 
the  teacher  becomes  thoroughly  acquainted  with  each  child  indi- 
vidually, and  accordingly  is  enabled  to  detect  and  correct  any  tendency 
to  wrong  as  it  becomes  manifested.  Whereas  in  a  very  large  estab- 
lishment, although  an  external  of  great  regularity  may  be  apparent, 
as  the  children  are  not  so  thoroughly  known  by  the  teacher,  an  under- 
current of  evil  may  exist  and  be  widely  diffused  without  being  dis- 
covered, but  which  may  become  fully  developed  after  the  children 
leave  the  school.  In  schools  of  a  similar  extent  as  ours,  if  suitable 
teachers  are  employed,  combined  with  the  instruction,  a  kind  of  semi- 
parental  management  may  be  established,  the  effect  of  which  must 
always  be  beneficial. 

Mr.  John  Treadwell  said :  I  am  asked  to  move  the  first  resolu- 
tion, with  which  I  entirely  agree.     It  is  this — 

"  The  Poor  Law  Conference  for  the  South  Midland  Poor  Law 
District  are  of  opinion  that  the  union  area  is  preferable  to  the  petty 
sessional  area  for  electoral  purposes,  and  that  the  provisions  relating 
to  highways  would  be  better  omitted  from  the  County  Government 
Bill" 

I  have  a  strong  opinion  that  the  union  area  would  be  much 
better  than  the  petty  sessional  division  for  electoral  purposes.  All 
of  us  know  our  respective  unions,  but  I  for  one  do  not  know  how 
far  my  petty  sessional  division  extends.  It  is  rather  a  large 
division,  and  I  fancy  that  were  the  guardians  of  the  division 
brought  together  for  electoral  purposes  they  would  hardly  know 
whom  to  vote  for.  On  the  other  hand,  if  the  guardians  of  any 
union  are  brought  together  to  elect  members  to  represent  them  on 
the  County  Board  they  will  know  the  best  men.     I  think  we  are  all 
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of  US  looking  to  some  rectification  of  our  unions,  which  many  of 
them  very  much  want,  and  I  rather  fancy  that  the  present  union  area, 
with  its  workhouse,  will  be  much  better  groimd  to  work  upon  than  if 
we  take  a  petty  sessional  division,  which  may  not  have  a  workhouse. 
It  b  a  point  which  has  not  been  touched  upon  in  the  discussions 
which  I  have  heard  or  read,  and  while  we  have  an  existing  workhouse 
for  every  union  we  do  not  want,  if  we  can  help  it,  to  build  other 
houses.  There  is  no  doubt,  as  stated  by  Captain  Craigie,  that  the 
workhouses  are  not  filled  at  the  present  time,  and  I  foresee  that  it  is 
in  contemplation  to  have  houses  for  another  class  of  paupers,  who 
are  somewhere  between  pauper  lunatics  and  paupers  proper — I  mean 
the  pauper  imbeciles — a,  class  who  are  certainly  the  source  of  a  great 
deal  of  trouble  in  our  present  tmion  workhouses.  If  they  were  taken 
into  the  lunatic  asylums  they  would  be  too  great  an  expense,  and  it  is 
probable  that  by  an  enlargement  in  some  instances  of  our  unions, 
houses  could  be  got  for  &em  without  building  new  ones,  so  as  to 
enable  us  to  attend  properly  to  this  class  of  paupers.  These  are 
questions  which  ought  properly  to  come  before  County  Boards,  and 
I  for  one  think  we  should  get  better  Boards  by  having  the  union  as 
the  elective  area  than  by  having  a  petty  sessional  area.  With  regard 
to  the  latter  part  of  the  resolution,  I  think  we  are  most  of  us  agreed 
that  the  highway  question  is  a  very  difiicult  one,  and  I  fear  that  if  the 
Government  do  not  cut  out  those  clauses  from  the  Bill  they  will  have 
a  very  great  difficulty  in  passing  the  Bill  this  session,  and  we  are  all 
agreed  it  would  be  very  desirable  the  Government  should  pass  the 
Bill  in  its  best  shape.  Of  course  there  are  points  in  the  Bill  which 
we  think  open  to  amendment,  but  man^  of  us  are  agreed  that  it  would 
be  better  almost  to  pass  the  Bill  as  it  is  than  have  no  Bill  at  all.  I 
have  no  doubt  our  members  of  Parliament  will  agree  with  us  that 
there  would  be  more  chance  of  the  Bill  being  passed  if  the  Govern- 
ment consented  to  cut  out  the  highway  clauses. 

Mr.  J.  Martin  :  For  many  years  I  had  the  pleasure  of  being 
chairman  of  the  Ely  union.  It  has  always  been  my  opinion  that 
guardians  as  a  body  are  business  men,  and  that  if  they  should  be  called 
upon  to  elect  representatives  they  would  choose  business  men.  My 
feeling  is  that  all  members  of  the  County  Boards  should  be  elected 
by  the  guardians  and  by  them  alone.  I  consider  too,  that  as  the 
guardian  is  the  man  who  would  have  to  pay  the  piper,  he  would 
choose  for  so  responsible  a  position  men  who  have  an  eye  to  economy. 
I  also  think  it  is  desirable  that  there  should  be  some  central  body  in 
every  county  to  whom  various  local  matters  should  be  referred.  I 
consider  the  Government  in  the  present  Bill  has  attempted  too  much, 
as  there  are  questions  which  might  be  referred  to  this  County  Board 
of  sufficient  importance  to  require  Acts  for  themselves,  the  carrying 
out  of  which  might  be  one  of  the  functions  of  the  County  Board. 
I  refer  specially  to  the  23rd  clause,  relating  to  the  conservancy  of 
rivers,  which  is  of  so  important  a  character  that  it  ought  to  be 
managed  by  a  local  authority,  especially  in  the  Fen  district,  in  which 
I  reside,  where  the  works  for  its  safety  are  entirely  artificial,  so  that 
it  requires  the  experience  of  a  man's  life  to  become  practically 
acquainted  with  its  working.     I  beg  to  second  the  resolution. 
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Mr.  Goodman  :  May  I  suggest  a  slight  alteration  in  the  resolution, 
for  this  reason,  that  it  does  not  carry  out  either  the  paper  or  the 
speeches  in  one  point.  The  two  gentlemen  who  have  spoken  have 
not  objected  to  the  clauses  with  regard  to  the  highways,  but  only  to 
imperilling  the  Bill  by  putting  them  in  ;  whereas  anyone  reading  the 
resolution  would  clearly  understand  that  we  disapprove  of  the  high- 
way clauses.  I  should  suggest  that  the  wording  be  so  modified  as  to 
state  that  we  are  of  opinion  that  the  Bill  should  not  be  imperilled  by 
inserting  those  clauses. 

The  President  :  Does  it  not  follow  that  if  you  lighten  the  ship 
you  are  more  likely  to  get  into  port. 

Mr.  Goodman  :  I  do  not  think  the  feeling  of  the  Conference  is 
that  they  disapprove  of  the  clauses. 

The  verbal  amendment  thus  suggested  was  accepted  without 
discussion,  as  being  consonant  with  the  feelings  of  the  majority. 

Mr.  S.  Day  :  I  feel  that  this  lightening  of  the  ship,  as  the  chair- 
man has  called  it,  will  not  satisfy  to  a  great  extent  a  great  proportion 
of  those  gentlemen  who  take  an  interest  in  the  Bill.  I  think  one 
great  interest  they  take  in  the  Bill  is  in  the  view  they  take  of  the  great 
hardship  of  the  disendowment,  or,  as  some  say,  the  distumpiking,  of 
the  roads.  The  great  interest  of  the  Bill  is  founded  upon  those 
clauses. 

The  President  ;  Most  members  of  the  Conference  are  aware  that 
in  addition  to  the  County  Government  Bill,  the  President  of  the 
Tx>cal  Government  Board  has  introduced  a  Highway  Bill. 

Mr.  S.  Day  :  I  am  aware  of  it ;  I  have  them  both.  I  am  speaking 
of  the  agricultural  interest  mainly,  for  I  know  their  feelings  very 
much  on  this  question,  and  I  think  if  we  recommend  in  this  resolu- 
tion the  transference  of  the  highway  clauses  to  the  Highway  Bill  it 
will  meet  the  case.  That  being  so,  there  is  a  point  in  the  Bill,  and 
one  only,  on  which  I  should  like  to  observe,  and  that  is  the  date  from 
which  the  main  roads  are  to  be  given  up,  the  date  of  disendowment 
of  turnpike  roads — I  mean  the  date  of  1874,  which  is  really  a 
mockery.  I  had  myself  under  my  charge,  as  clerk,  a  turnpike 
trust  nearly  or  over  100  miles,  and  I  believe  the  date — 1874 — would 
not  bring  in  above  one-fifth  of  the  whole  of  the  turnpike  trust.  I 
think  that  date  so  late  that  four-fifths  of  the  turnpike  roads  which 
would  be  legislated  for  would  be  taken  out,  and  you  would  throw 
upon  the  gentlemen  forming  the  County  Boards  the  anomaly,  but  neces- 
sity of  drawing  other  roads  into  the  area.  It  is  one  thing  to  say 
by  a  Bill  that  the  date  shall  be  187 —  so  and  so,  but  to  fix  a  date 
renders  it  difficult  to  alter  it  afterwards.  I  do  suggest  that  the  date 
—1874 — is  not  wide  enough  to  bring  in  the  roads  that  have  been 
disturnpiked. 

The  President  :  Does  the  mover  assent  to  the  suggestion  of 
Mr.  Day? 

Mr.  Treadwell  :    Yes ;  that  is  a  point  I  spoke  on. 

Mr.  Magniac  :  I  wish  to  say  a  few  words  upon  the  question  of 
this  change  of  the  resolution  which  has  been  proposed.  The 
resolution  was  altered  in  order  that  it  might  not  show  disapproval  of 
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the  clauses  of  the  Highway  Bill,  but  it  appears  to  me  that  if  we 
directly  move  that  the  clauses  be  removed  from  this  Bill  and  put  into 
another  Bill,  we  thereby  imply  our  approval  of  them.  I,  for  one, 
disapprove  of  them  in  toto  and  absolutely,  and  I  feel  confident  from 
what  I  know  of  the  feelings  of  gentlemen  who  have  attended  highway 
boards  that  they  would  disapprove  of  them.  At  our  highway  board 
(Shambrook),  the  other  day,  a  petition  to  Parliament  was  agreed  upon, 
the  sense  of  which  was  that  great  injustice  was  committed  by  the  dis- 
tumpiking  of  many  roads,  throwing  their  cost  upon  the  parishes,  and 
allowing  them  to  be  used  by  adjacent  towns  and  boroughs  free  of 
charge ;  and  I  believe  that  similar  memorials,  or  at  least  memorials  in 
that  direction,  have  been  presented  by  the  highway  boards  of  the 
county.  If  you  examine  the  clauses  of  the  Bill,  you  will  find  that  it 
is  simply  a  transfer  of  the  charges  from  one  pocket  to  another;  instead 
of  maJcing  a  man  pay,  say  ^lo,  j;^20,  or  £^y>^  in  his  own  parish 
under  existing  circumstances,  he  would'  have  to  pay  it  not  m  his 
parish,  but  in  his  district  For  those  reasons  I  object  to  anything 
contained  in  the  resolution  which  implies  approval  of  those  highway 
clauses  in  the  County  Government  Bill.  I  object  to  their  being  put 
into  any  other  Bill,  as  I  think  it  totally  and  radically  wrong,  and  there- 
fore I  oppose  the  suggestion  in  the  sense  intimated  by  Mr.  Day.  I 
think  it  would  be  far  better  to  keep  to  the  resolution  as  proposed  by 
Mr.  Treadwell.  Anyone  legislating  for  the  country  has  to  take  all  the 
country  into  consideration,  and  I  say  that  in  the  rural  districts,  in  which 
we  are  particularly  interested,  the  effect  will  be  this,  that  a  man  now 
paying  in  his  parish  will  have  to  pay  in  his  district.  That  is  not  the 
relief  we  want.  I  believe  the  highway  boards  of  the  county  want  it 
in  a  different  form,  and  knowing  the  existence  of  that  feeling,  I  dis- 
tinctly decline  to  countenance  the  highway  clauses  either  directly  or 
by  implication, 

Mr.  Samuel  Whitbread,  M.P.,  said :  I  will  endeavour  to  follow 
as  well  as  I  can  that  wide  grasp  of  the  subject  which  the  gentle- 
man displayed  who  read  us  the  paper.  I  must  say  that  a  paper  more 
interesting,  more  full  of  solid  information,  and  a  paper  marked  by 
more  good  sense  in  the  whole  of  it,  I  never  listened  to.  Now, 
gentlemen,  what,  I  submit,  we  ought  to  do  is  this — ^we  ought,  in 
discussing  this  question,  to  get  a  clear  and  broad  conception  of  what 
we  want  Do  not  let  us  be  lured  away  by  names ;  let  us  know  what 
we  want,  and  bring  that  test  to  any  measure  which  is  presented  to 
us.  Now,  I  think  myself  that  this  is  a  ratepayers'  question ;  it  is 
purely  to  my  mind,  first  of  all,  a  ratepayers'  question.  I  do  not 
want  a  County  Board  added  to  all  the  other  boards  in  the  coimty, 
merely  for  the  sake  of  saying  we  have  at  last  got  a  County  Board. 
We  want  county  government  The  first  question  is — ^what  we  want 
a  County  Board  to  do  ?  It  is  quite  another  question,  and  a  secondary 
question,  how  you  should  elect  a  County  Board  to  do  that  work. 
Now,  surely,  any  other  treatment  of  this  question  is  entirely  out  ot 
date.  When  the  demand  for  a  County  Board  first  sprang  into 
existence  I  admit  that  the  present  solution  that  is  offered  to  us  would 
have  met  the  case  very  fairly.     All  that  was  then  asked  for  was  this — 
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"  We  see  these  magistrates,  who  are  not  elected,  spending  our  money, 
and  we  desire  to  have  a  voice  in  the  spending  of  that  money."  But 
the  magistrates  no  longer  spend  the  greater  part  of  the  money.  Since 
that  time  Parliament  has  appointed  board  after  board,  or,  rather 
board  upon  board,  and  introduced  rate  upon  rate,  debt  upon  debt, 
to  do  separate  items  of  work  for  the  country,  each  of  which  bits  of 
work  was  a  valuable  bit  of  work  and  ought  to  be  done ;  but  unfor- 
tunately and  unhappily,  as  I  think.  Parliament  set  about  it  by  giving  a 
different  area  and  a  different  body  to  do  each  separate  bit  of  work, 
and  now  what  we  want  is  to  bring  those  different  areas  back  under 
one  government.  That  is  the  idea,  and  do  not  be  lured  away  by 
names  that  do  not  mean  things ;  but  bring  that  test  to  any  measure 
and  every  measure  brought  before  you.  Holding  that  view  myself,  I 
can  most  cordially  support  the  resolution  that  has  been  moved.  Just 
think,  how  can  the  ratepayers  control  the  expenditure  ?  Parliament 
cannot  control  it  at  all.  Parliament  gives  to  these  local  authorities 
the  power  of  spending  a  certain  amount  of  money,  by  statute.  Each 
local  authority  spends  as  it  pleases  for  its  own  particular  work ;  but 
how  can  the  individual  ratepayer  check  the  general  expenditure? 
From  the  returns  to  Parliament  of  late  years  we  see  it  in  its  total, 
and  see  that  it  is  growing,  but  we  cannot  check  it.  It  is  the  work  of 
the  ratepayer  on  the  spot,  but  he  cannot  check  it,  and  for  the  simple 
reason  that  he  cannot  know  it ;  and  even  if  he  did  know  it  he  would 
have  half-a-dozen  different  boards  to  go  to,  and  I  should  like  to  know 
what  influence  he  would,  as  an  individual,  have  on  those  different 
boards.  For  some  purposes  a  ratepayer  in  a  parish  is  governed  by 
overseers ;  for  another  purpose  a  parish  ratepayer  is  governed  by  a 
school  board,  with  its  debt  and  its  collector ;  and  in  a  union  he  is 
governed  by  another  authority ;  but,  mind  you,  these  areas  in  which 
the  ratepayer  is  situated  are  not  necessarily  conterminous,  nor  are  they 
contained  within  each  other,  but  they  overlap  in  every  directioa  He 
is  in  a  highway  district  perhaps,  another  area  and  another  debt ;  and 
at  last,  as  he  must  come  to  be  buried,  Parliament  has  provided  that 
he  must  come  under  a  burial  board,  another  area  ;  and  besides  all 
that,  he  is  taxed  and  rated  by  the  court  of  quarter-sessions,  for  such 
things  as  police,  asylums,  and  several  other  matters  which  the  justices 
still  have  control  of.  I  want  to  know  how  the  poor  ratepayer  is  to 
bring  his  individual  pressure  to  bear  upon  all  these  different  bodies. 
It  is  impossible  to  do  it,  and  until  we  can  get  some  scheme — I  admit 
it  must  be  slowly  and  gradually — ^which  will,  slowly  and  gradually,  work 
in  the  direction  of  harmonizing  those  different  authorities  and  areas, 
and  bringing  them,  as  far  as  possible,  under  one  government,  we 
shall  make  no  progress  to  the  great  desideratum  of  having  one  budget 
submitted  to  the  ratepayer  for  approval,  of  having  the  whole  of  the 
charge  submitted  to  him,  and  collected  from  him,  in  one  rate.  Until 
we  can  arrive  at  some  scheme  which  gives  a  hope  of  landing  us  in 
that  state,  I  submit  we  have  made  no  progress  towards  economy. 
Now,  one  word  as  to  the  growth  of  debt,  which  is  far  in  excess  of 
the  growth  of  the  wealth  of  the  country.  It  is  most  alarming ;  no- 
body who  has  looked  into  it  can  doubt  that     A  few  years  ago  we 
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who  said  this  in  Parliament  used  to  be  laughed  at,  and  were  told,  we 
were  getting  up  with  our  old  croak  about  the  debt.  The  urban 
authorities  said  triumphantly — '*  We  admit  we  have  this  large  debt ; 
but  we  don't  care  a  bit  for  that ;  for  we  have  value  for  our  money, 
which  has  been  well  spent," — and  they  pointed  to  the  fine  works 
which  they  had  done.  That  is  not  a  complete  answer.  It  is  quite 
possible  for  a  gentleman  to  improve  his  house  or  estate,  he  spends 
his  money  well  upon  it,  but  it  does  not  follow  for  that  reason  that  his 
income  will  afterwards  enable  him  to  live  in  it  That  is  just  my 
position  ;  I  doubt  whether  the  income  of  the  country  is  sufficient  to 
justify  the  extraordinary  rate  at  which  the  debt  is  growing.  Well, 
then,  just  consider — what  was  so  well  pointed  out  in  the  paper — ^just 
consider  what  an  enormous  saving  might  be  made  if  you  could  extend 
the  area  of  the  in-door  relief.  I  think  the  figures  that  were  brought 
together  in  that  paper  are  very  remarkable,  and  cannot  be  reaJly 
grasped  by  hearing  them  read  once ;  but  I  have  not  the  least  doubt 
that  both  the  comforts  of  the  poor,  and  economy — sl  possible  cash 
saving — might  be  enhanced  and  effected  if  we  could  get  a  better 
area  for  indoor  relief.  The  whole  of  the  expenditure  that  is  going 
on,  however^-the  ;£'6,ooo,ooo  or  ;£'8,ooo,ooo  poor  law,  the  whole 
of  the  rural  sanitary  expenditure — being  placed  upon  the  area  of  the 
union,  do  point  to  that  area,  I  think,  incontrovertibly  and  indisputably, 
as  the  area  we  ought  to  seek  to  construct  our  County  Boards  upon. 
Doubtless  there  are  difficulties  about  the  overlapping  of  areas.  I  do 
not  think  the  work  is  to  be  done  in  one  day ;  but  we  ought  to 
endeavour  to  keep  upon  the  lines  that  I  have  indicated,  of  bringing 
the  County  Boards  to  be  composed  out  of  the  union  area.  There 
is  no  more  difficulty  about  electing,  merely  electing,  a  County  Board 
from  a  union  area  than  a  petty  sessional  area.  The  difficulty  of 
overlapping  does  not  come  into  play  merely  for  the  purposes  of 
election,  but  it  would  the  moment  you  came  to  alter  the  incidence  of 
the  burden  of  taxation.  Now,  I  have  gone  thi'ough  a  vast  number  of 
unions  that  overlap,  and  I  declare  my  belief  to  be  that  the  difficulty 
is  very  much  magnified — that  if  you  set  to  work  you  could  alter  a 
good  many.  I  do  not  mean  to  say  that  some  unions  do  not  present 
insuperable  difficulties,  but,  after  a  few  years,  the  majority  of  them 
would  be  altered,  and  you  would  have  very  few  left.  The  point  I 
most  earnestly  desire  to  impress  upon  this  meeting  is  this — not  to  be 
led  away  by  minor  details  in  any  sense,  but  to  get  in  your  own  minds 
a  broad  conception  of  what  you  want  in  order  to  make  your  wishes 
upon  that  subject  really  known  and  felt.  I  think  it  is  not  very  easy 
to  imagine  that  several  meetings,  as  there  have  been,  of  this  character, 
held  throughout  the  country,  will  not  have  a  very  considerable 
influence  upon  the  Minister  when  he  comes  to  hear  of  them,  and  I 
hope  that  we  may  be  tolerably  unanimous  in  agreeing  to  this  resolution. 
I  believe  the  selection  of  the  union  is  the  first  step  towards  real 
simplification  of  areas  and  real  economy.  I  believe,  conscientiously, 
that  if  the  petty  sessional  area  were  chosen  now,  and  only  for  electoral 
purposes,  it  would  not  be  long  before  around  that  area  so  chosen  for 
electoral  purposes  would  grow  up  administrative  requirements,  and  you 
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would  then  be  saddled  not  only  with  another  board  and  another  debt, 
but,  I  believe,  saddled  again  with  another  area  which  would  conflict 
with  all  the  existing  areas  of  local  administration,  and  that  the  task  of 
simplification,  which  would  be  undertaken  when  the  ratepayer  knew 
what  it  meant,  would  become  an  increasing  difficulty  and  one  which  I 
believe  would  be  almost  insuperable. 

Mr.  W.  F.  HiGGiNS  said :  I  wish  to  point  out  that  Mr.  Whitbread, 
as  we  might  have  expected,  has  taken  what  I  cannot  help  thinking  is 
the  only  true  and  proper  view  to  be  taken  of  the  County  Government 
Bill,  and  I  only  wish  that  the  vein  of  to-day's  discussion  had  been 
more  in  accordance  with  his  views.  I  would  like  to  know  what  is  the 
use  of  electing  a  fresh  body  to  supersede  the  old,  if  the  reform  is  to 
stop  there  and  we  are  not  to  get  an  alleviation  in  the  matter  of  local 
and  county  taxation.  The  question  of  local  taxation  and  local  govern- 
ment has  been  before  the  country  now  for  a  long  time,  and  I  do  not 
know  whether  I  am  expressing  the  opinion  of  gentlemen  here,  but  it 
seems  to  me  that  the  very  question  stinks  in  the  nostrils  of  the 
country — we  are  perfectly  tired  of  having  the  question  discussed  and 
getting  no  relief.  I  think  myself,  the  tenant  farmer  of  England  is  at 
this  moment  the  most  heavily  taxed  man  in  this  country,  and  I  fail 
altogether  to  discover  that  this  Bill  gives  him  any  relief  at  all. 
Mr.  Whitbread  has,  together  with  another  gentleman,  Mr.  Rathbone, 
M.P.,  compiled  a  most  valuable  memorandum  on  the  subject  of  local 
government  and  taxation,  and  I  am  sorry  to  say  that,  as  far  as  I 
can  discover,  the  County  Government  Bill  entirely  ignores  that  valu- 
able document,  and  as  long  as  it  fails  to  take  notice  of  matters  so 
ably  treated  of,  the  Bill  is  a  mockery  and  a  sham.  It  is  all  very  well 
to  amuse  the  ratepayers  with  a  Bill,  and  to  dance  it  before  their  eyes, 
as  it  seems  to  me  the  Government  have  done  in  this  matter.  I  should 
like  to  see  some  relief  given,  but  so  long  as  we  have  three  different 
modes  of  valuation,  so  long  as  we  have  local  rates  levied  upon  simply 
one  description  of  property,  and  so  long  as  the  occupier  has  to  pay 
the  whole  of  the  taxes  of  the  country  to  the  entire  alleviation  of  the 
owner,  and  as  long  as  a  dozen  local  authorities  are  doing  work  which 
one  might  do,  this  Local  Government  Bill  is,  as  I  said  before,  a 
mockery  and  a  delusion. 

Mr.  E.  King  Fordham  said :  I  feel  very  much  impressed  with  the 
importance  of  the  formation  of  County  Government  Boards,  for 
various  reasons,  first,  on  account  of  the  general  administration  of  the 
county  business  and  also  because  I  think  it  would  promote  economy 
in  expenditure.  I  must  say  that  I  do  not  agree  with  the  observations 
which  have  been  frequently  made,  that  the  courts  of  quarter-sessions 
are  as  economical  in  their  expenditure  as  boards  of  guardians.  I 
think  in  that  respect  there  is  a  very  considerable  difference.  If  you 
will  compare  the  salaries  paid  by  those  two  different  bodies  you  will 
find  the  contrast  very  great,  for  analogous  services.  For  instance  the 
chaplain  of  a  gaol,  at  least  in  Hertford,  receives  about  jC^oo  a  year, 
or  something  like  j£g  sl  head,  for  the  spiritual  instruction  of  some 
thirty  prisoners.  For  myself,  I  think  those  thirty  prisoners  have  not 
received  much  advantage  from  that,  many  of  them  having    been 
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committed  over  and  over  again ;  but  the  boards  of  guardians  when 
they  appoint  a  chaplain  to  attend  to  about  200  souls  in  the  union 
workhouses  pay  him  ^70,  some  of  those  being  children,  whose  minds 
are  susceptible  of  good  impressions  in  religion  and  morals  under  the 
influence  of  judicious  and  conscientious  ministrations.  So  that,  you 
see,  boards  of  guardians  pay  only  a  sixth  of  the  sum  paid  by  the 
courts  of  quarter-sessions,  and  pay  it  for  duties  which  are  ten  times 
more  important  than  those  of  a  prison  chaplain.  It  is  very  objec- 
tionable to  me  |o  make  invidious  comparisons,  but  I  may  instance 
what  we  may  consider  an  extravagant  expenditure  of  money,  the 
retiring  allowance  of  jCs^^  a  year  made  to  a  medical  officer  of  the 
three  counties'  asylum.  He  may  live  twenty  years  to  come,  thus 
taking  from  the  ratepayers  ^10,000,  whereas  I  maintain  that  he  has 
been  very  well  paid  during  his  period  of  service.  Can  anybody  here 
for  a  moment  suppose  that  there  is  a  single  board  of  guardians  in  the 
whole  kingdom  who  would  have  sanctioned  that  expenditure?  I 
think  not  The  County  Government  Bill  would  give  the  guardians  a 
seat  at  that  Board,  which  would  prevent  that  expenditure.  I  think 
that  it  is  very  undesirable  to  express  much  variety  of  opinion  as  to 
the  Local  Government  Bill  in  itself.  I  think  it  is  a  Bill  on  which  as 
much  unanimity  of  opinion  should  be  expressed  as  possible,  for  if 
there  is  a  great  diflference  of  opinion  it  must  be  felt  in  the  country 
that  this  is  an  imperfect  Bill.  I  think  the  establishment  of  such  a 
Board  would  be  a  sort  of  foundation  for  future  legislation  and  work. 
It  is  a  new  kind  of  machinery,  which  would  require  much  adjusting 
and  many  amendments,  but  it  is  susceptible  of  amendments,  and  the 
main  thing  is  that  you  should  properly  constitute  the  County  Board, 
and  that  afterwards  the  machinery  of  it  should  be  made  perfect. 
With  regard  to  the  roads,  some  Act  is  very  much  required  to  make 
the  road  taxation  more  even.  I  might  mention  that  in  my  own  parish 
of  Ashwell,  the  assessment  of  which  is  ^9,000,  the  cost  of  the  roads 
constitutes  a  charge  of  2s.  in  the  pound,  while  in  the  next  parish, 
Hinxworth,  it  is  only  6d.  in  the  pound,  which  is  a  very  imjust  state 
of  things. 

The  President  :  That  is  a  coprolite  place. 

Mr.  FoRDHAM :  It  is ;  but  that  does  not  very  much  mitigate  the 
hardship.  The  Bill  also  provides  in  some  measure  for  the  valuation 
of  property.  I  consider  that  our  present  valuation  is  a  standing 
disgrace,  and  when  I  see  one  property  sold  for  ;£'2o,ooo,  let  for 
;;^6oo  a  year,  and  only  assessed  at  ;£'i7o,  and  another  property 
rented  at  jC4oo  and  assessed  at  ^200,  I  say  there  must  be  some- 
thing rotten  in  the  system,  and  it  seems  very  strange  to  me  that  some 
means  cannot  be  found  to  assess  property  more  equally  than  at 
present 

Mr.  Pell,  M.P.,  said  ;  I  will  detain  you  but  a  very  short  time  with 
the  observations  I  may  make,  and  the  remarks  that  I  shall  venture  to 
give  utterance  to  will  refer  in  the  main  to  what  has  fallen  from  previous 
speakers.  I  entirely  concur  with  the  resolution  which  is  before  the 
meeting.  I  am  of  opinion  that  the  union  area  is  preferable  to  the 
petty   sessional  division    for  many  reasons.      I  may  say,  the  diffi- 
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culty  of  re-arranging  the  areas  will  have  to  be  encountered  in  the 
first  instance  by  some  temporary  measure,  which,  as  Mr.  Whitbread 
said,  would  be  a  sort  of  guide  to  a  more  permanent  settlement  of  the 
question  under  the  provisions  of  the  Bill  which  we  are  now  considering. 
With  regard  to  the  second  part  of  the  motion,  the  withdrawal  of  the 
clauses  relating  to  the  highways,  I  can  only  say  that  I  have  given 
notice  of  amendments  to  the  Bill  to  that  effect,  first  of  all  to  amend 
the  clauses,  and  then  to  leave  them  out  of  the  Bill.  I  think  reference 
must  be  made  to  highway  legislation  in  this  Bill,  because  as  the 
Conference  will  observe,  these  are  new  functions  in  the  Bill,  and  there- 
fore there  must  be  a  new  authority.  With  regard  to  what  Mr.  Day 
has  said  as  to  the  date  1874,  I  entirely  agree  with  him,  and  have 
given  notice  that  it  be  changed  to  1870,  though  perhaps  that  is  not 
going  back  far  enough.  With  regard  to  the  wider  question  with  which 
this  very  important  Bill  deals,  I  should  like  to  say  a  few  words.  Mr. 
Whitbread  has  referred  to  the  growth  of  debt.  We  are  certainly  in- 
curring debt  at  a  much  too  rapid  rate,  and  the  way  to  expose  to  the 
country  ratepayers  the  dangerous  position  we  have  got  into  is  by  the 
formation  of  some  such  Boards  as  contemplated  by  this  Bill.  All 
kinds  of  authorities  are  borrowing,  and  it  is  difficult  to  know  how  far 
each  has  got  into  debt.  But  after  all  the  person  liable  and  who  has 
to  pay  is  the  ratepayer,  and  the  illustration  Mr.  Whitbread  gave  with 
reference  to  improvement  is  a  thoroughly  true  one,  and  also  a  very 
apt  one.  You  may  invest  money  in  improvements  at  too  fast  a  rate. 
You  must  recollect  the  old  proverb  of  cutting  the  coat  according  to 
the  cloth.  The  total  local  indebtedness  of  England,  I  believe,  al- 
ready is  112  millions  of  money,  and  we  added  to  our  local  debts  last 
year  no  less  than  1 1  millions.  That  is  a  most  extraordinarily  large 
sum.  There  is  no  exhaustive  statement  relating  to  it  that  the  country 
can  get  hold  of.  Unfortunately  Mr.  Sclater-Booth  spoke  at  an  hour 
when  the  reporters  do  not  as  a  rule  give  the  Speaker  the  opportunity 
of  extending  his  remarks  to  the  country.  I  do  not  want  to  say  any- 
thing severe  of  the  school  boards.  I  look  upon  them  as  a  necessity 
in  a  great  many  urban  districts,  but  I  should  like  to  remark  that  these 
boards  have  already  borrowed  no  less  than  1 2  millions,  all  again  to 
come  out  of  the  ratepayer's  pocket.  Now,  with  regard  to  the  obser- 
vation made  by  Mr.  Higgins  that  the  ratepayers  are  getting  no  relief, 
and  that  questions  of  local  taxation  stink  in  the  nostrils  of  the  people. 
I  am  afraid  that  he  has  spoken  not  only  not  out  of  book,  but  that  if 
we  were  to  call  him  up  and  proceed  to  question  him  categorically  as 
to  the  grounds  of  the  remark  he  might  fail  to  prove  an  accurate 
scholar  in  the  catechism.  It  is  well  that  the  Conference  should  know 
what  the  relief  given  from  the  State  is  in  respect  of  local  taxation, 
though  we  none  of  us  desire  any  more  to  burden  the  taxpayers  with 
debt  and  obligation  than  the  ratepayer,  for  they  are,  of  course,  the 
same.  The  total  relief  is  close  upon  five  millions  of  local  taxation, 
of  which  England  alone  bears  two  and  a  half  millions.  I  do  not 
wish  to  be  thought  to  be  speaking  as  a  party  man  when  I  say  that  out 
of  that  two  and  a  half  millions  the  present  Government  gave  us  one 
and  a  half.    But  this  large  contribution  from  the  **  states  "  furnishes 
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arguments  for  the  wider  view  being  taken  by  society  generally  with 
reference  to  the  application  of  these  funds,  and  that  can  be  best  ac- 
quired by  the  establishment  of  some  such  authority  as  contemplated 
in  this  BilL  There  is  one  question  I  should  like  to  refer  to  ;  I  mean 
a  local  one.  I  am  speaking  in  a  town  remarkable  for  its  large 
educational  and  other  charitable  endowments.  Well  now,  nobody 
who  has  studied  this  Bill,  can  fail  to  see  that  this  is  a  question  for 
County  Boards  to  consider,  and  it  is  a  most  important  one.  When 
I  refer  to  the  way  in  which  these  large  and  important  charities  are 
administered  in  this  town — ^and  I  hope  they  are  administered  in  the 
most  satisfactory  manner — I  do  notice  that  while  you  have  this 
extraordinarily  large  educational  endowment  founded  years  and  years 
ago,  the  county  has  found  it  desirable  to  add  to  the  educational 
facilities  a  new  middle  school  for  this  county.  Still,  it  may  be  that 
the  desire  for  education  is  stronger  here  than  in  other  parts  of  the 
kingdom,  but  one  would  have  thought  that  the  large  educational  en- 
dowment might  have  provided  a  school  without  calling  upon 
philanthropic  persons,  or  speculative  enterprise.  I  say  generally  on 
the  educational  endowments  throughout  the  kingdom,  that  they  will 
hardly  admit  of  any  reformation  or  change,  unless  you  have  some 
such  county  authority  as  promised  in  this  Bill ;  and  I  do  hope  in  the 
course  of  years  the  attention  of  these  gentlemen — and  I  hope  they 
will  be  leaders  in  the  land  whether  they  are  magistrates  or  guardians — 
will  be  directed  to  the  better  use,  as  they  have  the  opportunity,  of 
those  numerous  small  educational  and  other  charitable  endowments 
scattered  here  and  there  throughout  the  country. 

Mr.  James  Crouch  :  I  was  rather  sorry  to  hear  the  union  areas  so 
strongly  spoken  of  by  Mr.  Whitbread,  for  I  am  afraid  that  looks  as  if 
he  thought  the  union  areas  were  fixed  as  the  laws  of  the  Medes 
and  Persians.  [Mr.  Whitbread:  No,  no  !]  I  hope  one  great  function 
of  the  County  Board  will  be  to  reconstruct  the  boundaries  of  unions. 
I  went  at  some  considerable  length  into  this  question  some  five  years 
ago,  and  had  hoped  that  long  before  this  the  Wobum  union  would 
have  ceased  to  exist.  I  showed,  by  statistics,  that  had  that  union 
then  ceased  to  exist,  and  been  merged  in  the  unions  of  Ampthill 
and  Leighton  Buzzard,  both  of  which  have  ample  accommodation  in 
the  way  of  workhouses,  the  rates  of  the  whole  of  the  parishes,  com- 
prising the  Wobum  union,  would,  at  the  Lady-day  next  ensuing,  be 
exectly  less  by  u.  in  the  jC^.  I  had  a  very  strong  opponent  at  the 
time,  in  the  senior  member  for  the  county  (Col.  Sir  R.  T.  Gilpin, 
Bart.),  but  nobody  attempted  to  disprove  the  figures  I  placed  before 
them.  "  Oh,  yes,"  they  said,  *'  you  may  be  right ;  but  in  all  proba- 
bility you  are  wrong.**  "Statistics,"  said  Sir  Richard  Gilpin,  "are 
very  dangerous  things  for  a  young  man  to  meddle  with  ;  at  all  events, 
a  great  hardship  would  accrue  to  the  poor."  I  know  there  would 
have  been  no  hardship,  for  the  poor  people  with  few  exceptions, 
would  not  have  more  than  five  miles  to  go  to  the  union  house.  I 
hope,  if  you  make  the  union  area  the  electoral  area  and  only 
elect  two  members  for  each  union,  we  shall  have  a  small  County 
Board,  for  I  trust  there  will  be  very  few  unions.     I  believe  the  High 
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Sheriff  would  consolidate  everything  for  the  county — ^he  would  have 
one  asylum,  one  workhouse,  one  industrial  school  for  children,  and 
one  for  able-bodied  paupers,  of  whom  we  should  have  none,  and  one 
infirmary,  set  apart  for  those  who  have  no  means  of  their  own.  But, 
this  view  apart,  I  do  believe  that  in  the  county  of  Bedford  three 
workhouses  are  plenty.  It  is  quite  certain  that  in  a  little  workhouse 
like  ours  at  Wobum,  with  70  inmates,  we  cannot  administer  relief 
economically.  We  want  as  efficient  a  master  and  matron,  school- 
master, porter,  and  nurse,  as  if  we  had  300  people  in  the  house. 

The  President  :  I  will  now  put  the  motion  of  Mr.  Treadwell,  in 
which  I  have  suggested  one  slight  alteration,  which  has  been  adopted 
by  the  mover  and  seconder,  with  a  view  to  unanimity.  It  reads 
thus — 

"The  Conference  for  the  South  Midland  District  is  of  opinion 
that  for  electoral  purposes  the  union  area  is  preferable  to  the  petty 
sessional  area ;  and,  further,  without  expressing  an  opinion  upon  the 
provisions  regarding  the  highways,  the  Conference  is  of  opinion  that 
these  clauses  would  be  better  omitted  from  the  County  Government 
BiU.'' 

The  resolution  was  agreed  to  unanimously. 

Mr.  Magniac,  in  moving  the  next  resolution,  said :  The  resolution 
I  have  to  propose  is  known  to  some  who  are  present  here,  because  I 
already  had  the  pleasure  of  proposing  it  at  the  board  of  guardians  of 
the  Bedford  union,  and  it  was  carried  unanimously.  I  had  the 
support  then  of  the  gentleman  who  will  second  it ;  but  I  have  been 
told  and  can  easily  conceive,  that  the  wording  of  the  resolution  does 
not  entirely  convey  what  the  effect  of  it  is.  The  fact  is,  it  is  rather 
a  controversial  question,  and  up  to  the  present  moment  we  have  been 
fighting  with  gloves  on.  This  question  must  give  rise  to  a  consider- 
able difference  of  opinion,  and  there  is  much  diversity  of  opinion  in 
the  country.  The  question  is  as  between  direct  and  indirect  election. 
It  is  proposed  by  the  Bill  that  the  representatives  on  the  Board  shall 
be  elected  by  the  guardians  and  by  the  justices ;  but  a  considerable 
section  of  the  country  has  proposed  that  the  election  shall  be  directly 
by  the  ratepayers.  As  you  will  readily  understand,  there  is  a  great 
divergence  between  those  two  systems  of  election,  and  though  I  may 
be  and  have  been  twitted  with  putting  forward  an  old  Tory  notion  on 
this  particular  occasion,  I,  for  one,  do  not  see  that  it  is  eitiier  a  Tory 
or  a  Radical  question  which  is  involved — it  is  not  a  political  question 
but  a  question  of  practice.  Mr.  Whitbread  has  very  wisely  told  us,  at 
the  beginning  of  his  speech,  that  what  we  had  got  to  do  was  to  ascer- 
tain what  we  wanted  to  do.  We  know  perfectly  well  what  we  want 
to  do — ^we  want  to  administer  our  county  business  economically,  and 
that  is  not  a  question  of  Whig  or  Tory,  Conservative  or  Radical,  but 
of  sound  common  sense ;  and  for  that  reason  we  ought  first  to 
prevent  the  possibility  of  those  elections  becoming  politick,  or  falling 
into  the  hands  of  men  who  are  unable  to  judge  of  the  issues 
involved.  In  the  first  place,  I  need  not  remind  anyone  here  who 
has  been  to  a  board  of  guardians  that  a  very  considerable  technical 
and  local  knowledge  is  required.     The  guardians  are  chosen  by  the 
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parishes  simply  and  solely  because  they  possess  that  knowledge ;  they 
know  the  general  rules  of  poor  law  procedure,  and  are  able  to  put 
their  finger  on  every  point  coming  before  them,  and  they  are  elected 
for  that  purpose  by  their  parishes,  separately.  If,  as  is  proposed,  26 
or  3D  members  for  the  whole  county  of  Bedford  were  to  be  elected 
by  the  ratepayers  in  general,we  should  have  a  contested  election  in  this 
and  in  every  other  county  once  a  year.  An  elector  at  one  end  of  the 
county  would  have  to  choose  a  representative  living  at  another  end 
of  the  county,  with  whose  name,  capacity,  or  capabilities,  he  could 
not  have  any  acquaintance.  This  union  embraces  parcels  of  some 
parishes,  and  I  will  take  the  extremes — Wymington  and  Eaton  Socon 
for  the  purpose  of  illustration.  Now,  is  it  possible,  I  would  ask,  that 
a  labourer  in  the  parish  of  Wymington  can  know  whether  a  candidate 
in  the  parish  of  Eaton  Socon  will  be  a  good  representative  or  not  ? 
Again,  we  all  know  how  slowly  the  names  and  qualifications  even  of 
the  best  men  in  a  county  permeate  through  the  county,  unless  those 
men  are  put  in  a  position  of  public  responsibility  and  publicity.  As 
against  that  you  have  got,  as  I  hold,  the  very  best  electoral  body  you 
could  possibly  find,  ready  made  to  your  hand.  You  have  ^ot  a 
number  of  gentlemen  who  are  in  the  habit  of  meeting  every  fortnight, 
or,  in  many  cases,  every  week,  for  the  administration  of  coimty 
business.  Each  of  those  members  knows  his  neighbours ;  they  have 
some  of  them  sat  together  for  30  years,  and  it  will  say  very  little  for 
the  estimation  in  which  their  capacity  is  held,  if  they  are  not  compe- 
tent to  choose  a  number  of  their  body  to  represent  them  on  the 
County  Board.  By  the  Bill  it  is  proposed  that  the  Board  shall 
consist  of  guardians  elected  by  the  guardians,  and  of  justices  of  the 
peace  elected  by  justices ;  but  I  cannot  help  thinking  that  it  would 
strengthen  the  new  Board  very  much  if  all  those  representatives  were 
elected  by  one  electoral  body.  I  think  if  you  amalgamated  into  one 
body  the  electing  guardians  and  justices  to  whom  I  have  referred, 
those  gentlemen  together  would  be  able  to  choose  the  best  County 
Boanl  you  could  possibly  elect  I  believe  such  a  system  would 
correct,  on  the  one  hand,  feelings  of  friendship,  old  feelmgs,  or  other 
considerations  tending  to  influence  the  justices  in  their  selection ; 
while,  on  the  other  haqd,  it  would  correct  any  tendency  amongst  the 
guardians  towards  men  who,  though,  perhaps,  excessively  popular, 
are  in  the  habit  of  taking  exclusive  views  on  certain  subjects.  Under 
the  system  proposed  in  the  Bill  you  would  have  two  bodies,  one 
stopping  the  other  in  one  direction,  the  other  pushing  on  the  first  in 
another  direction ;  but  by  the  amalgamation  of  these  two  bodies  into 
one  electoral  body  you  would  have  a  County  Board  formed  which 
would  be  able  to  stand  the  brunt  of  any  busmess  brought  before  it. 
Things  have  been  simple  hitherto,  but  when  you  have  a  Board 
obliged  to  stand  before  the  public  to  answer  for  its  acts  to  the  rate- 
payers, you  have  need  of  a  Board  that  requires  a  firm  basis.  As  a 
justice  of  the  peace  I  feel  very  strongly  about  it  at  the  present  time. 
We  have  a  shire  hall  and  coiuts  of  j\istice  which  have  been  con 
demned  by  judge  after  judge,  who  have  told  us  that  it  is  a  disgrace 
to  the  county,  that  not  only  the  judges,  but  the  lawyers,  witnesses. 
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and  ratepayers  who  are  concerned,  should  be  crammed  into  such  a 
hole  as  this  ;  and  I  firmly  believe  that  the  only  thing  that  has  pre- 
vented the  coimty  from  having  a  better  place  is  simply  this — that  the 
magistrates  have  felt — "  What  will  the  ratepayers  say  if  we  spend 
^^25,000  to  ;^3o,ooo  in  building  a  new  slure  hall?"  It  is  not  a 
pleasant  thing  to  spend  ^30,000 ;  but  there  is  a  statutory  obligation, 
and  it  is  absolutely  necessary,  to  have  some  adequate  place  for  the 
transaction  of  the  legal  business  of  the  county.  The  thing  has  to  be 
done,  and  if  you  get  a  body  constituted  on  a  firmer  ground  than  the 
present  justices  of  the  county,  they  will  be  able  to  do  this  with  a 
perfectly  clear  conscience,  and  the  right  thing  will  be  done.  That  is 
an  illustration  of  the  advantages  which  I  think  the  justices  will 
derive.  I  hope  also  that  this  will  lead  to  a  division  of  the  rates 
between  the  owners  and  occupiers — for  this  reason,  that  when  justices 
and  guardians  are  in  the  same  room,  the  justice  will  say — "  Why 
should  I  not  place  myself  in  the  same  position  as  the  guardian  who 
sits  there,  by  paying  a  share  of  the  rates  ?"  It  is  a  stupid  thing  to 
imagine  that  the  guardians  pay  only  ;  the  justices  pay  precisely  the 
same  thing,  whether  he  pays  it  by  himself  or  through  his  tenant,  and 
therefore  it  seems  to  me  suicidal  to  throw  away  the  ground  of  vantage 
which  that  payment  will  give  to  the  justice  of  the  peace.  In  fact, 
they  will  go  together,  and  vote  for  their  representatives  together 
without  a  shadow  of  ground  for  saying  they  are  not  both  on  an 
equal  or  equivalent  footing.  I  must  touch,  if  you  allow  me,  on  the 
preceding  resolution,  for  it  affects  this  question  Indirectly.  By  the 
Bill  it  is  proposed  that  the  petty  sessional  area  shall  be  the  area  for 
the  purposes  of  the  Bill ;  but  you  have  carried  a  motion,  and  it  has 
been  carried  over  the  country,  that  the  union  area  shall  be  the  area. 
My  resolution  is  a  corollary  to  the  first  one ;  if  you  do  not  have  the 
union  area  my  proposal  will  fall;  but  I  am  perfectly  certain  the 
union  will  be  the  area.  Mr.  Goschen,  a  great  authority  on  this 
question,  has  been  invoked  in  favour  of  &e  petty  sessional  area 
instead  of  the  union.  Knowing  his  feelings,  I  felt  satisfied  that  there 
was  a  mistake,  and  I  had  a  letter  from  him,  and  may  mention,  with 
his  authority,  that  though  it  is  true  he  at  one  time  advocated  the 
petty  sessional  area  as  a  proper  area  for  these  purposes,  and  intro- 
duced it  into  his  Bill,  now  that  other  legislation  has  taken  place,  and 
that  the  sanitary  area  has  been  assimilated  to  the  union,  he  holds 
there  is  no  possibility  of  using  the  petty  sessional  area  for  this  pur- 
pose ;  and  the  union  area  must  be  adopted.  That  being  the  case,  I 
am  enabled,  on  his  great  name  and  authority,  to  back  up  with 
greater  force  the  proposal  that  the  elective  body  be  the  guardians  and 
justices  conjointiy.     I  therefore  beg  to  propose — 

"  That  this  Conference  is  of  opinion  that  the  members  of  the 
County  Boards,  proposed  to  be  established,  should  be  elected  by  the 
guardians  of  the  unions  and  by  the  justices  of  the  peace  conjointly." 

Mr.  Charles  Howard,  in  seconding  the  resolution,  said  :  Thanks 
are  due  to  Mr.  Magniac  for  bringing  this  meeting  back  to  the  question 
before  us,  for  it  appears  to  me  many  speeches  this  morning  were  of 
a  very  wide  range,  many  going  so  far  as  postponing  the  question.  Mr. 
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Frank  Higgins  stated  that  he  believed  this  Bill  had  given  no  relief  to 
the  ratepayers.  Well,  I  take  an  entirely  opposite  view.  It  is,  per- 
haps, not  all  we  should  like ;  but  we  are  thankful  for  small  mercies, 
and  if  we  cannot  get  a  whole  loaf  let  us  have  half-a-loaf,  it  will 
be  no  doubt  amended  in  time.  Mr.  Magniac  has  worded  this 
resolution  so  as  to  make  it  more  expressive.  He  does  not  intend 
that  those  magistrates  who  are  ex-offido  guardians  should  have  a 
double  vote  for  the  County  Board.  One  word  as  to  direct  election. 
Much  as  I  should  wish  to  see  a  Bill  of  this  character  become  the  law 
of  the  land,  yet,  if  we  are  to  have  direct  election,  and  have  our 
villages  turned  into  the  scenes  of  such  proceedings  as  we  witness  in 
municipal  boroughs,  I  should  say,  ten  thousand  times  over,  let  us 
remain  as  we  are.  I  believe  in  indirect  representation  through  the 
guardians.  I  believe  it  will  be  a  very  good  thing  for  the  magistrates 
themselves,  and  the  result  upon  the  guardians  will  be,  perhaps,  to 
render  that  office  more  popular  than  it  has  hitherto  been.  We  shall 
have,  in  some  instances,  contested  elections  for  guardians,  and  I  do 
not  see  why  guardians  should  be  put  to  all  the  turmoil  of  a  contest, 
while  the  magistrates  go  to  quarter-sessions  quietly  and  elect  mem- 
bers. It  will  rub  them  up,  and  set  them  to  acquaint  themselves 
more  with  county  business.  They  are  ex-offido  guardians,  but  it  is 
merely  an  ornamental  appointment.  We  see  some  of  them,  it  is 
true,  and  we  are  very  glad  to  see  them.  I  am  speaking  in  the 
presence  of  the  chairman  of  the  Bedford  board,  whom  we  are  always 
very  glad  to  see,  a  man  who  is  most  highly  esteemed  in  the  county  j 
but,  as  a  fact,  we  do  see  them  but  sometimes,  though  they  attend 
more  numerously  when  there  is  a  piece  of  patronage  to  be  given 
away.  There  is  no  doubt  the  guardians  would  see  proper  to  send 
some  few  ratepayers  to  the  new  County  Board ;  but  I  believe  the 
guardians,  as  a  body,  if  they  felt  they  had  not  amongst  their  own 
number  men  qualified  for  the  post,  would  be  very  glad  indeed  to 
send  ex-offido  members.  I  believe  if  the  guardians  were  made  the 
elective  body,  they  would  be  so  satisfied  with  having  that  power  that 
they  would,  in  many  instances,  send  more  than  half  magistrates  to 
the  County  Board.  Mr.  Whitbread  said  this  was  a  question  for  the 
ratepayers ;  so  I  believe  it  to  be,  and  the  ratepayers  feel  it  a  question 
of  more  importance  than  any  that  has  been  before  them  for  many 
years  past.  They  take  a  very  warm  interest  in  the  matter,  and  I  only 
trust  the  Bill  will  not  be  obstructed  in  the  House  of  Commons,  but 
that  the  Government  will  be  determined  to  cany  it  out,  and  make 
this  Bill  the  law  of  the  land.  There  is  only  one  thing  I  should  like 
Mr.  Magniac  to  amend  in  this  resolution,  if  he  will  adopt  the  sugges- 
tion. The  motion  nans  thus — "  This  Conference  is  of  opinion  that 
the  members  of  the  County  Boards,  &c.,  should  be  elected  by  the 
guardians  of  the  unions  and  by  the  justices  of  the  peace  " — and  I 
should  like  to  add  the  words — "  who  are  ratepayers ;"  for  we  have 
several  magistrates  in  this  county  who  are  not  ratepayers,  and  whose 
names  are  not  on  the  rate-book,  and,  I  think,  in  voting  for  County 
Board  representatives  they  should  all  qualify  themselves  in  that  way. 
Mr.  Magniac  acceded  to  this  suggestion. 
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Some  observations  were  made  by  Mr.  J.  M.  Vernon,  and  by 
Ml.  Goodman,  on  the  form  of  the  resolution,  after  which  Mr.  Magniac 
shortly  replied,  and  the  motion,  amended  as  follows,  was  carried  with 
two  dissentients : — 

"  That  this  Conference  is  of  opinion  that  the  members  of  the 
County  Boards,  proposed  to  be  established,  should  be  elected  by 
the  guardians  of  the  unions,  and  by  the  justices  of  the  peace,  con- 
jointly, who  are  ratepayers.  ** 

A  cordial  vote  of  thanks  was  then  proposed  to  Captain  Craigie  on 
the  motion  of  Mr.  Whitbread,  M.R,  seconded  by  Mr.  Adkins,  for 
the  valuable  paper  contributed  to  the  Conference,  which  was  carried 
by  acclamation. 

Captain  Craigie,  in  acknowledging  the  vote  of  thanks,  thanked 
Mr.  Whitbread  and  Mr.  Adkins  for  the  terms  in  which  they  referred 
to  his  paper.  He  almost  wished  he  had  been  able  to  elicit  more 
criticism — favourable  or  unfavourable — on  the  ideas  he  had  ventured 
to  lay  before  them,  with  reference  to  the  future  extension  of  poor 
law  areas  and  utilization  of  poor  law  accommodation — ^two  of  the 
most  valuable  possibilities  of  future  County  Board  work.  So  far  as 
the  attention  of  the  meeting  had  been  confined  to  the  narrower 
issues  of  the  best  mode  of  electing  the  new  authority,  he  was  glad 
their  unanimous  opinion  inclined  to  the  union  as  the  proper  electoral 
area ;  but  he  was  above  all  things  anxious  that,  whether  the  new  body 
were  framed  on  the  most  perfect  lines  or  not,  such  authority  would 
be  speedily  set  up  and  allowed  to  begin  those  tasks  to  which  he  had 
alluded.  He  had  been  asked  when  his  paper  could  be  seen  and 
studied  in  print,  and  he  would  remind  the  Conference  that,  together 
with  the  discussion  of  that  day,  it  would  be  printed  by  Messrs. 
Knight  &  Co.,  of  Fleet  Street,  in  the  usual  form  of  pamphlet,  in 
which  all  the  proceedings  of  the  Conferences  were  regularly  recorded. 
This  would  be  obtainable  at  an  early  date  by  any  one  who  wished  to 
pursue  further  the  subject  he  had  dealt  with,  and  the  statistics  he 
had  quoted ;  while  it  should  be  remembered  that  guardians  might 
now  usefully  obtain  copies  of  all  these  reports  of  Conferences,  in 
many  of  which  information  much  more  valuable  than  any  he  had 
been  able  to  give  that  day  would  be  found 


Bye- Laws  under  the  Education  Acts, 

Mr.  Brown  drew  attention  to  a  resolution  passed  at  the  Central 
Conference,  requesting  the  Local  Conferences  to  present  memorials 
to  Government  to  provide  for  the  framing  of  Bye-laws  by  attendance 
committees,  under  the  Education  Acts,  because  the  law  at  present 
was  that  the  Bye-laws  must  be  taken  up  by  the  parish,  and  not  the 
school  attendance  committee.  It  was  rather  a  complicated  matter 
for  the  parishes  to  do,  and  it  was  felt  that  it  would  be  more  conducive 
to  the  proper  carrying  out  of  the  Act  if  the  committees  framed  them, 
and  that  it  would  be  the  means  of  getting  the  children  to  school 
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more  regularly.  There  was  great  difficulty  in  getting  children  to  school 
and  almost  an  insuperable  difficulty  in  getting  an  order  made,  because 
of  the  great  latitude  in  the  present  clauses  of  the  Bill.  It  was 
thought  it  would  be  wise  to  get  Bye-laws  sanctioned  through  the 
committees,  and  so  get  the  Act  more  thoroughly  carried  out  It 
would  also  be  the  means  of  staving  off  school  boards  in  many  dis- 
tricts, where  they  were  not  desired,  as  several  knew  to  their  cost  in 
many  parishes ;  and  it  was  a  very  great  tax  on  the  ratepayers  that  all 
the  money  should  be  borrowed  on  the  land.  They  knew  it  was  the 
opinion,  and  the  determination  of  the  Legislature  that  the  children 
should  be  educated,  and  if  the  Education  Acts  were  not  carried  out  in 
a  proper  way,  they  would  bring  school  boards  down  on  their  heads  at 
considerable  cost.  He  proposed  that  the  Conference  should  resolve — 

"That  the  Government  be  requested  to  introduce  a  clause  in  a  Bill 
to  enable  attendance  committees  to  frame  Bye-laws  for  the  respective 
unions,  subject  to  the  sanction  of  the  Department,  to  take  effect  in 
every  parish  which  accepts  them  at  a  parish  meeting." 

Mr.  William  Toller  said  he  had  some  practical  experience  of 
the  working  of  a  school  attendance  committee,  being  chairman  of  his 
committee,  and  the  moment  this  question  was  brought  up  he  found 
that  it  was  precisely  the  thing  that  was  wanted.  He  found  that  it  was 
the  difficulty  they  had  to  contend  with,  though  they  were  carrying 
on  the  work  in  his  union  with  satisfactioa  It  was  Bye-laws  they 
wanted.     He  most  cordially  seconded  the  resolution. 

Mr.  W,  F.  HiGGiNS  agreed  very  cordially  with  the  resolution 
before  the  meeting.  It  was  quite  impossible  to  secure  regularity 
of  attendance  under  the  present  law,  and  if  the  people  knew 
what  the  law  really  was  it  would  be  much  more  difficult.  They 
were  now  frightened  when  the  inspector  came,  and  thought  they  were 
really  compelled  to  send  theu-  children  to  school ;  but  that  was  not 
so,  and  as  long  at  they  made  up  the  number  of  attendances  the 
children  might  be  absent  three,  four,  or  five  days  together. 

Mr.  Whitbread,  M.P.,  said  the  real  difficulty  was,  that  at 
present  in  order  to  enable  them  to  get  Bye-laws  they  had  to  get  all 
the  parishioners  together  to  consent  to  them.  The  proposal  before 
the  Conference  would  enable  the  union  to  make  Bye-laws  and  leave 
it  to  the  parishes  to  take  them  up  or  not ;  so  that  the  lazy  ones 
should  not  interfere  with  the  others. 

Mr.  Magniac  could  not  say  there  should  be  nothing  done,  but 
he  did  not  think  there  was  so  much  wrong  as  was  suggested.  He 
received  a  paper  the  other  week  which  stated  that  the  attendance 
committee  of  the  Bedford  union  had  reduced  the  number  of  absentees 
from  500  to  30.  That  was  done  by  the  exertions  of  the  gentlemen 
who  serve  on  that  committee,  and  such  exertions  ought  to  be  known 
to  the  full  credit  of  the  committee,  besides  which  it  was  an  indication 
that  the  law  was  not  in  such  a  weak  state  as  was  supposed 

The  President  said  the  present  arrangements  could  not  be  very 
weak  when  such  vast  improvements  as  had  been  mentioned  by 
Mr.  Magniac  had  been  made.  He  was  always  in  favour  of  com- 
pulsory education,  and  it  was  particularly  gratifying  to  himself  and 
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Others  who  advocated  it  years  ago  when  it  was  very  unpopular  to  see 
that  the  country  was  gradually  coming  round  to  their  view.  He  took 
it  that  the  object  of  the  resolution  was  to  make  action  uniform 
throughout  England,  and  that  one  parish  should  not  be  subject  to 
pressure  which  others  were  relieved  from.  He  quite  concurred  in  the 
object  of  the  resolution.  Perhaps  it  was  quite  as  well  that  those 
who  were  in  favour  of  compulsion  did  not  have  all  their  own  way, 
because  it  had  been  a  gradual  growth.  As  far  as  his  influence  went 
he  had  always  advised  that  the  Education  Act  should  not  be  en- 
forced harshly  or  anadvisably,  but  to  let  it  be  a  gradual  progress. 

The  Rev.  F.  B.  Harvey  while  he  cordially  agreed,  as  must 
every  member  of  the  Conference,  with  the  spirit  of  the  resolution,  it 
seemed  to  him  it  did  not  answer  the  object  it  professedly  arrived  at. 
At  present  the  framing  of  Bye-laws  in  parishes  was  a  work  of  great 
difficulty,  and  the  parishes,  as  a  rule,  would  not  take  it  upon  them- 
selves- Of  course  they  saw  in  the  papers  occasionally  that  school 
boards  were  formed,  and,  in  some  parishes.  Bye-laws  framed,  but  those 
were  exceptions ;  and  what  they  wanted  was  to  transfer  the  power  to 
frame  the  Bye-laws  from  the  parishes — now  charged  with  that  duty — to 
the  school  attendance  committee.  With  that  he  cordially  agreed, 
and  if  the  resolution  would  do  it  he  should  not  have  troubled  the 
Conference  with  any  remarks  from  him.  But  the  last  half-dozen 
words — "  to  take  effect  in  every  parish  that  accepts  them  at  a  parish 
meeting,"  seemed  to  him  to  upset  the  whole  of  it.  By  that  they  would 
throw  over  into  the  parish,  in  another  form,  just  the  very  thing  they 
now  wanted  to  remove.  Therefore  he  rose  to  suggest  that  the  last  few 
words  should  be  struck  out,  so  that  the  school  attendance  committee 
should  have  the  power  to  make  the  Bye-laws,  and  not  refer  them  to 
the  parish  at  all. 

This  was  accepted,  and  the  words  struck  out 

Mr.  Pell,  M.P.,  said  some  members  of  the  Conference  did  not 
appear  to  be  sufficiently  informed  as  to  the  meaning  of  the  word 
"Bye-laws."  He  hoped  they  did  not  think  it  would  be  in  their 
power  to  frame  Bye-laws.  "  Bye-laws  "  was  the  term  applied  to  a 
code  of  rules  which  were  fixed  and  in  print  in  the  Education 
Department,  and  if  a  parish  or  committee  adopted  them  they  would 
have  to  take  what  the  Department  had  printed,  but  alterations  in 
them  could  be  made.  The  principal  thing  in  them  was  to  enforce 
compulsory  attendance.  He  would  not  oppose  the  resolution,  though 
he  was  not  in  favour  of  it ;  they  ought  not  to  go  before  the  opinion 
of  the  parishes.  One  parish  might  be  in  favour,  another  against  it ; 
but  he  believed  they  would  find  it  a  difficult  thing  to  enforce  the 
Bye-laws  in  a  parish  where  the  parish  was  against  it.  He  was  afraid 
they  would  be  obliged  to  have  very  expensive  officers  to  enforce  it 
He  thought  it  was  an  attempt  to  secure  a  very  good  object,  and 
therefore  he  should  not  move  an  amendment  or  vote  against  it 

Mr.  George  Ward  said  he  supported  such  a  proposition  at 
Oxford  last  year.  What  they  wanted  was  Bye-laws  which  were, 
he  believed,  now  framed.  Some  parishes  were  very  small  and 
did  not  require  them,  but  in  larger  parishes  they  could  not  get  on 
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without  them.  The  difficulty  was  that  if  without  them  they  went  to 
the  magistrates  to  get  an  order  it  cost  them  8s.  or  9s. ;  and  every 
person  who  choose  could  put  the  union  to  that  8s.  or  9s.  to  get  an 
order  to  send  his  children  to  school,  and  if  they  had  the  Bye-laws 
they  could  save  all  that.  It  was  necessary  he  believed  that  50  rate- 
payers must  sign  in  favour  of  them  before  they  could  have  them,  and 
he  knew  a  large  parish  in  his  union  where  they  could  not  get  50 
persons  to  sign  for  them.  Therefore  it  was  very  desirable  they  should 
have  the  power  to  make  them  independent  of  the  various  parishes. 
The  resolution  was  then  put  and  carried  unanimously 

Mr.  Charles  Howard  moved  a  vote  of  thanks  to  the  hon. 
secretary,  Mr.  Brown,  who  he  said  had  so  ably  organized  the 
Conference  and  whose  interest  in  the  subject  of  the  Conference  was 
widely  known. 

Mr.  Hurst  seconded  the  motion,  which  was  carried  by  accla- 
mation. 

Mr.  Brown  in  acknowledgment  said  anything  he  could  do  to 
promote  the  Conference  he  should  be  pleased  to  do,  and  thanked 
the  gentlemen  for  the  handsome  way  in  which  they  responded  to  his 
invitation  at  Oxford  last  year,  and  again  for  coming  that  day.  He 
had  also  to  thank  the  gentlemen  in  Bedford  very  much  indeed  for  the 
accommodation  afforded  them,  especially  Mr.  Sharman  and  the 
High  Sheriff.  With  regard  to  the  Conference  next  year  it  occurred  to 
him  that  Cambridge  would  be  a  very  suitable  place,  and  if  the 
meeting  approved  of  Cambridge  he  would  be  happy  to  make  ar- 
amgements  for  holding  it  there,  of  course  that  was  if  he  was  still  to  be 
their  hon.  secretary,  though  if  any  gentlemen  would  like  to  undertake 
the  duties  they  were  quite  welcome  to  do  so,  and  he  would 
willingly  surrender  them  into  other  hands. 

No  disapproval  being  apparent,  the  proposed  arrangements  for  the 
next  Conference  were  adopted 

On  the  motion  of  Mr.  Pell,  M.P.,  seconded  by  Mr.  Magniac,  a 
vote  of  thanks  to  the  High  Sheriff  for  his  services  in  the  chair,  was 
carried  with  applause. 

The  High  Sheriff,  in  acknowledgment,  said  he  was  pleased  to 
see  the  Conference  take  place  in  the  county  of  Bedford  and  in  the 
borough  of  Bedford ;  for  he  was  not  only  High  Sheriff  of  the  county, 
but  had  the  honour  to  be  one  of  the  Aldermen  of  the  borough,  and 
therefore  could  offer  them  a  double  welcome. 

The  Conference  then  terminated. 
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FOURTH   ANNUAL 

Poor  Law  Conference 


FOR  THE 


SOUTH  WALES  DISTRICT, 

HELD    AT    CARDIFF,     JUNE    26th,    1878. 

♦  '•'»■ 

The  following  Representatives  were  present: — 

President:     J.    T.    D.    LLEWELYN,    Esq., 


Mr.  J.  T.  Barry,  St  John's,  Cardiff. 
Mr.    Watkin    Bassctt,     St    Lythan's, 

Cardiff. 
Mr.  Edward  Bevan,  Swansea. 
Mr.  F.  T.  Bircham,  Local  Government 

Board  Inspector, 
Mr.  J.  Bishop,  Merthyr,  Stipendiary 

Magistrate, 
Mr.  John  Buse,  Swansea. 
Mr.  C.  W.  David,  Cardiff. 
Mr.  J.  H.  Davies,  Caerau,  Cardiff. 
Mr.  William  Davies,  Cardiff. 
Mr.  Frederic  W.  Eclmonds,  Coity. 
Mr.  Thomas  Edwards,  Merthyr. 
Mr.  Rees  Enock,  Roath. 
Mr.  J.  Ivor  Evans,  Swansea. 
Mr.  William  Evans,  Cardiff. 
Mr.  W.  D,  Evans,  Newport. 
Mr.  R.  N.  Forrest,  Cardiff. 
Mr.  John  Fount,  Tredegar. 
Mr.  William  Fraser,  Mickelston-super- 

Ely. 
Mr.     Thomas     Glasbrook,     Swansea 

Higher. 
Mr.  L.  Gravenor,  Bcdwellty. 
Mr.  A.  Greenhalgh,  Cardiff, 
Mr.  C.  R.  Harris,  Bedwellty. 
Mr.  G.  Baker  Haynes,  Swansea. 


Mr.  William  Headford,  Caniiff. 

Mr.  Thomas  Henry,  Ebbw  Vale. 

Mr.  J.  Higgon,  Haverfordwest. 

Mr.  H.  Hopkins,  Cardiff. 

Rev.     Howell     Howell,     Aberyst^nth 

Rectory. 
Mr.  J.  C.  Howell,  Swansea. 
Mr.  T.  W.  Jacobs,  Cardiff. 
Mr.  Richard  Jenkin. 
Miss  Gertrude  Jenner,  Wenvoe. 
Mr.  R.  Oliver  Jones,  Czxd,i(i,'Stipendiary 

Magistrate. 
Mr.  Thomas  Jones,  Swansea. 
Rev.  C.  R.  Knight,  Bridgend. 
Mr.  James  Lee,  Cardiff. 
Mr.  H.  Lewis,  PontypooL 
Mr.  John  Lewis,  Swansea. 
Mr.  W.  Lewis,  Roath. 
Mr.  Edward  Lloyd. 
Mr.  Herbert  Lloyd,  Rilybebyll,  Pontar- 

dawe. 
Rev.  Charles  Llewellyn,  Bridgend. 
Mr.  Jenkin  Matthews,  Bedwellty. 
Mr.  William  Moore,  Llandaff. 
Mr.  Edward  Morgan,  Bedwellty, 
Mr.  Richard  Morris,  Bedwellty. 
Rev.  W.  D.  Phillips,  Crunwear  Rectory, 

Narberth. 
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Mr.  T.  W.  H.  Plain,  Park  Place. 

Mr.  Thomas  Powell,  Swansea. 

Mr.  William  Rees,  Swansea. 

Mr.  Richard  Richards,  Swansea. 

Rey.  Vivian  Saulex,  Cardiff. 

Mr.  W.  P.  Stephenson,  Cardiff. 

Mr.  G.  A.  Stone,  Cardiff. 

Mr.     Ebenezer    Thomas,    Llansamlet 

Lower,  Swansea. 
Mr.  John  Thomas,  Neath. 
Mr.  Peter  Thomas,  Swansea. 

Mr.  J.  T.  D.  LLEWELYN, 


Mr.  Robert  S.  Thomas,  Cadoxton. 

Rev.  D.  W.  Williams,  Fairfield. 

Mr.    Gwilym    Williams,    Pontypridd, 

Stipendiary  Magistrate, 
Mr.  Morgan  Williams,  Swansea. 
Mr.  Taliesin  Williams,  Cardiff. 
Rev.  C.  F.  B.  Wood,  Penmark,  Vicar- 
age. 


Mr.  T.  D.  Wride,  Cardiff. 

Mr.  P.  Wride,  Cardiff 

Mr.  T.  V.  Yorath,  Canton,  Cardiff. 


Hon.  Secretary. 


SUBJECTS   DISCUSSED. 
I.     County  Boards. — The  Government  Bill. 
11.     Relief  to  Able-bodied. 
III.    A  Proposed  Pauper  Badge. 


The  President,  in  opening  the  proceedings,  said  that  he  was 
exceedingly  sorry  that  Lord  Aberdare  was  not  present.  His  lordship 
had  made  a  conditional  promise  to  be  there  if  his  engagements  per- 
mitted, but  he  was  not  able  to  get  away  from  his  Parliamentary  work. 
He  was  sure  they  would  all  share  in  the  feeling  of  regret  that  so  able 
and  popular  a  man  could  not  attend.  Poor  Law  Conferences  now  met 
in  every  poor  law  district  in  England  and  Wales.  For  South  Wales 
district  a  Conference  had  been  in  existence  since  1873.  There 
were  meetings  in  1874  and  1876,  but  last  year  there  was  no  Con- 
ference. They  were  anxious  to  make  these  Conferences  peripatetic, 
so  as  to  make  them  as  popular  as  possible.  Mileage  was  a  very 
great  detriment,  and  they  could  not  expect  people  to  come  from  a 
very  long  distance.  Still  he  was  glad  to  see  some  gentlemen  present 
from  a  very  considerable  distance,  there  being  present  representatives 
from  Pembrokeshire.  He  hoped,  however,  that  by  the  making  of 
these  Conferences  peripatetic  they  would  become  more  popular,  and 
people  would  not  think  the  distances  so  great  a  deterrent.  Among 
the  subjects  chosen  for  discussion  was  one  which,  as  they  would 
observe,  was  not  strictly  a  poor  law  question,  and  that  question 
(County  Boards)  had  been  raised  not  upon  his  responsibility  in  any 
way,  but  on  the  responsibility  of  the  Poor  Law  Central  Conference 
which  sat  annually  in  December,  in  London,  and  it  was  a  matter  of 
great  social  interest  to  all  of  them.  His  friend  Mr.  Morgan  Williams, 
of  Swansea,  whom  he  should  have  the  pleasure  of  introducing  to 
them,  had  undertaken  a  paper  on  that  subject,  which  would  rather 
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alter  the  nature  of  their  Conference  from  a  strictly  Poor  Law  Con- 
ference to  one  which  he  might  call  a  Social  Science  Congress 
or  Local  Government  Congress,  and  though  the  question  was  not 
strictly  a  poor  law  question,  it  most  intimately  affected  social  relation- 
ships in  the  county. 

Mr.   Morgan  Williams,  of  Swansea,  then  read  the  following 
paper  on — 

County  Boards — The  Government  Bill. 

The  postponement  until  next  Session  of  the  further 
consideration  by  Parliament  of  the  Government  County 
*  Boards  Bill  is  not  to  be  regretted,  as  it  will  afford  ample 
time  and  opportunity  for  a  calm  and  deliberate  expres- 
sion of  public  opinion  on  the  important  issues  which 
are  involved.  It  is  extremely  undesirable  that  a 
measure  of  such  grave  import,  as  affecting  the  estab- 
lished local  institutions  of  this  country,  should  be  the 
result  of  hasty  legislation,  and  the  objection  applies 
with  even  greater  force  to  proceeding  any  further  at 
present  with  the  subsidiary  measures — the  "  Valuation 
Bill,"  and  the  "  Highways  Bill."  The  three  Bills  are 
drawn  with  so  much  reference  to  each  other  that  they 
cannot  well  be  dealt  with  separately.  They  should,  if 
possible,  be  consolidated  into  one  statute,  which  should 
be  made  operative  throughout  the  whole  of  Great 
Britain.  In  any  case,  the  first  step  towards  a  compre- 
hensive and  permanent  system  of  county  management 
should  certainly  be  the  establishment  of  a  good 
governing  body. 

Although  numerous  and  well  founded  objections 
have  been  raised  to  the  measure  in  important  details, 
it  may  be  assumed  that  few,  even  among  the  most 
uncompromising  opponents  of  the  proposed  "  County 
Administration  Bill,"  will  deny  that  it  is,  as  far  as  it 
goes,  a  step  in  the  right  direction.  It  is  a  tardy  con- 
cession to  the  growing  feeling  in  the  community,  that 
taxation  and  representation  ought  to  go  together. 
Should  the  Bill  become  law,  it  will,  in  spite  of  its  short- 
comings, mark  an  important  epoch  in  the  history  of  the 
local  government  of  this  country.     It  can,  however, 
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only  be  accepted  as  an  instalment  of  the  broader  and 
more  liberal  measure  which  must  eventually  be  con- 
ceded, when  the  great  principle  of  popular  representa- 
tion in  our  local  institutions  will  be  fully  recognized, 
and  unreservedly  and  ungrudgingly  adopted. 

The  main  issues  involved  in  the  Bill,  which  more 
particularly  concern  this  Conference,  are — the  unit  of 
area ;  the  constitution  of  the  Board ;  the  mode  of 
election  ;  the  period  of  election ;  the  functions  of  the 
Board. 

Areas. 

The  fundamental  condition  for  an  efficient  reform  in 
the  organization  of  our  system  of  local  government  is, 
that  there  should  be  an  assimilation  and  a  re-arrange- 
ment of  administrative  areas.  The  admission  in  the 
Government  Bill  of  this  important  principle  is  clearly 
indicated  by  the  large  powers  with  regard  to  the 
adjustment  of  areas,  which  it  is  proposed  to  confer 
upon  County  Boards.  Under  the  existing  state  of 
things,  there  is  an  enormous  and  needless  waste  of 
power,  due  to  the  great  and  confusing  variety  of 
administrative  authorities.  As  instances  of  this  may 
be  mentioned — the  sanitary  authorities  ;  the  school 
board  authorities ;  the  highway  boards  ;  the  poor  law 
authorities  ;  quarter  sessions.  It  is  hardly  necessary 
to  say  that  such  a  complicated  and  involved  machinery 
renders  the  harmonious  working  of  a  system  of  local 
government  next  to  impossible. 

To  obviate  such  grave  anomalies  it  is  of  paramount 
importance  that  any  new  institution  of  county  govern- 
ment should  be  built  up  with  the  simplest  existing 
administrative  elements,  and  that  the  county  areas 
should  be  made  exact  multiples  of  the  primary  unit. 
Such  local  confederations  would  materially  counteract 
the  growing  centralizing  tendencies  of  the  Imperial 
Government.  The  petty  sessional  division  selected  by 
the  Government  as  the  unit  of  the  area  is  open  to 
many  and  serious  objections.     Indeed,  it  may  be  said 
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that  no  very  sound  or  forcible  argument  has  been 
adduced  in  its  favour.  The  only  reason  given  by 
Mr.  Sclater-Booth  for  its  adoption  is  that  petty 
sessional  districts  do  not  overlap  county  boundaries. 
This  solitary  recommendation  may,  no  doubt,  be  urged 
in  its  favour,  but  can  hardly  be  considered  to  outweigh 
the  difficulties  and  objections  which  its  adoption  would 
involve — ^viz.,  that  the  introduction  of  a  new  electoral 
area  would  aggravate,  rather  than  mitigate,  the  anoma- 
lies which  now  exist ;  that  petty  sessional  districts  have 
no  distinct  local  interest ;  that  they  have  no  separate 
rating  power,  and  are  utterly  wanting  in  any  public 
opinion  of  their  own  ;  that  they  are,  in  short,  only 
known  for  magisterial  and  police  purposes,  and  with 
the  exception  of  the  justices  and  their  subordinates, 
that  the  petty  sessional  district  is  chiefly  associated  in 
the  mind  of  the  public  with  licences  to  sell  beer,  and 
offences  against  the  law. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  advantages  which  would 
result  from  the  adoption  of  the  poor  law  union  are  as 
obvious  as  they  are  incontestable.  The  union  is  an 
electoral  as  well  as  an  administrative  area ;  it  is,  with 
its  tributary  parishes,  thoroughly  understood  by  the 
general  public.  Every  ratepayer  knows  his  own 
parish,  although,  as  a  rule,  he  would  be  at  a  loss  to 
define  his  petty  sessional  division.  One  very  important 
consideration  in  favour  of  the  union  is  that  the  sanitary 
districts,  which  were  established  throughout  the  country, 
with  one  authority  in  each,  by  the  Public  Health  Bill 
of  1872,  were  brought  within  the  limits  of  the  poor 
law  authorities ;  and  now  poor  law  relief,  highways, 
sanitary  matters,  and  education,  are  all  subjects  common 
to  the  sanitary  districts,  whereas  none  of  them  are  in 
any  way  identified  with  the  petty  sessional  divisions. 
The  re-arrangement  of  union  and  county  boundaries 
in  order  to  make  them  conterminous  would  no  doubt 
involve  time  and  trouble,  and  would  occasion  a  wrench- 
ing and  riving  here  and  there ;  but  national  interests 
must  have  precedence  in  all  minor  interests,  whether 
of  localities,  classes,  or  individuals.     Sooner  or  later 
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the  work  will  have  to  be  done,  and  any  needless  delay 
will  largely  increase  the  difficulties  which  have  to  be 
surmounted.  What  is  clearly  wanted  is  a  consolidated 
system  of  local  government,  and  this  object  will  be 
best  attained  by  making  use  of  existing  forces,  and  by 
combining  them  in  the  best  manner. 

Constitution  of  tJu  Board. 

If  County  Boards  are  to  be  truly  popular  institutions 
— if  the  representatives  of  the  ratepayers  are  to  be 
realities,  and  not  shadows — if  they  are'  to  have  proper 
weight  and  influence  in  the  administration  of  local 
affairs,  it  is  essential  that  the  number  of  the  elected 
members  should  be  in  excess  of  those  nominated  by 
the  justices.  The  magistrates  will  always,  and  very 
properly,  assert  their  power  by  their  large  experience 
and  knowledge  of  local  matters.  They  will  exercise 
considerable  influence  by  their  social  position,  and  they 
generally  act  with  compactness  and  solidarity.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  elected  members,  representing,  as  they 
will,  the  scattered  body  of  the  ratepayers,  will  be 
wanting  in  coherence  and  discipline,  and  will  conse- 
quently be  divided  on  many  questions  which  will  come 
under  their  consideration,  To  compensate  for  this 
intrinsic  weakness  of  the  elected  members,  the  number 
should  be  in  a  majority  ;  whilst,  on  the  other  hand,  the 
feeling  of  their  numerical  inferiority  would  exercise  a 
healthy  stimulating  influence  on  the  justices,  and  would 
call  out  the  capabilities  and  aptitude  for  the  manage- 
ment of  rural  matters,  which  they  undoubtedly  possess. 
In  advocating  the  inevitable  changes  of  our  local 
institutions,  which  the  progress  of  the  age  demands,  it 
should  not  be  forgotten  that  the  power  which  has  been 
exercised  by  county  magistrates,  both  in  their  judicial 
and  administrative  capacities  for  more  than  five  cen- 
turies, has,  on  the  whole,  been  used  in  the  spirit  of 
right  and  justice,  and  with  an  honourable,  if  not  always 
an  enlightened,  desire  to  promote  the  public  good. 
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Mode  of  Election. 

The  soundness  of  the  principle  of  direct  election 
cannot  be  disputed.  It  gives  the  elected  a  keener 
sense  of  the  importance  and  the  responsibility  of  his 
position  ;  it  enables  him  to  speak  wiUi  greater  autho- 
rity, and  it  renders  him  more  amenable  to  public 
criticism ;  and  subjects  him  to  the  immediate  control 
of  his  constituents.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  time  is 
not  distant  when  all  the  members  of  the  County  Board 
will  be  elected,  by  some  system  of  representation,  by 
the  electors.  In  the  meantime,  however,  there  are 
strong  reasons  for  selecting  members  from  the  guar- 
dians of  the  poor.  For,  though  it  is  a  very  imperfect 
kind  of  representation,  it  still  is  representation  ;  and 
there  is  every  reason  to  expect  that  the  inquiry  now 
being  made  by  Parliament  into  the  present  mode  of 
electing  guardians,  will  lead  to  important  improvements; 
amongst  them,  probably,  the  abolition  of  the  system  of 
voting  papers,  a  system  which  is  open  to  great  abuses. 
Boards  of  guardians  are,  for  the  most  part,  composed 
of  practical  men  of  business  ;  men  of  sound  and  hard 
sense,  not  easily  led  by  impulse,  passion,  or  sentiment. 
They  are  accustomed  to  act  together  in  reference  to 
that  most  important  question,  the  administration  of  the 
poor  law ;  and  it  is  highly  probable  that  one  of  the 
first  questions  to  be  dealt  with  by  County  Boards  will 
be  the  extension  of  the  areas  of  contribution  towards 
the  expenses  of  in-door  relief,  which  would  tend  to 
lighten  the  frequently  unfair  incidence  of  local  taxation, 
and  would  lead  to  what  is  urgently  necessary — a  proper 
classification  of  in-door  paupers.  Another  considera- 
tion in  favour  of  the  system  of  election  proposed  by 
the  Government,  is  that  it  would  raise  the  position  and 
increase  the  influence  of  guardians.  It  would  open  out 
to  the  best  among  them  a  wide  field  of  public  useful- 
ness, which  would  exercise  a  most  wholesome  influence 
by  leading  boards  of  guardians,  to  take  a  broad  and — 
as  it  were  extra — ^parochial  view  of  local  administration; 
whilst  the  prospect  of  a  seat  in  the  County  Parliament 
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would  induce  the  leading  men  in  the  rural  communities 
to  take  an  active  and  intelligent  interest  in  the  manage- 
ment of  public  matters.  The  mode  of  election  should 
certainly,  however,  be  subject  to  further  consideration 
by  Parliament  at  the  end  of  three  or  six  years. 

Period  of  Election. 

Having  regard  to  the  number  and  importance  of  the 
duties  which  they  would  have  to  discharge,  the  term 
for  which  members  should  be  elected  ought  certainly 
not  to  be  less  than  three  years.  That  period  would 
not  be  more  than  would  suffice  to  enable  them  to 
become  acquainted  with  their  duties—  to  realize  their 
powers  and  their  responsibilities — to  mature  their  own 
plans,  and  to  carry  them  to  a  successful  termination. 
Annual  elections  would  be  a  disturbing  element  which 
would  seriously  impair  the  administrative  power  of  the 
Board. 

Functions  of  the  Board. 

Among  the  varied  and  important  functions  assigned 
to  County  Boards,  very  large  powers  are  given  under 
sections  22  and  23  with  regard  to  the  conservancy  of 
rivers.  It  is,  however,  entirely  optional  on  the  part  of 
the  Boards  whether  they  exercise  those  powers  or  not. 
It  is  of  the  utmost  importance,  with  a  view  to  a  compre- 
hensive and  efficient  system  of  arterial  drainage  and 
water  storage,  that  there  should  be  a  general  supervision 
by  one  authority  of  the  waters  of  each  county,  with  the 
fullest  power  of  associated  action  by  Boards  of  adjoin- 
ing counties,  when,  as  it  is  almost  invariably  the  case, 
the  area  of  a  watershed  extends  over  more  than  one 
county.  County  Boards  should  be  constituted  conser- 
vancy boards,  with  an  obligation  to  undertake  the  work 
assigned  to  them.  The  other  clauses  in  relation  to 
main  roads,  the  establishment  of  asylums  and  schools 
for  imbecile  and  pauper  children,  and  the  appointment 
of  coroners,  do  not  require  any  special  comment.  It  is, 
however,  to  be  remarked,  that  the  Bill  throughout  has 
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too   much   of    the   permissive    character    which   dis- 
tinguishes recent  legislation. 

Assessment  Appeals. 

One  serious  defect  in  the  Bill  is,  that  quarter  sessions 
authorities  are  to  continue  to  adjudicate  in  questions  of 
dispute  between  the  ratepayers  and  the  assessment 
committees.  In  most  cases  this  is  really  nothing  more 
than  an  appeal  from  gentlemen  acting  as  assessment 
commissioners  to  the  same  gentlemen  sitting  in  their 
magisterial  capacity  at  quarter  sessions.  The  members 
of  quarter  sessions  are,  further,  nominees  of  the  Crown ; 
and,  as  they  are  for  the  most  part  owners  of  property, 
it  is  hardly  necessary  to  say  that  their  interests,  if  not 
antagonistic,  cannot  always  be  identical,  with  those  of 
occupiers.  Unless  some  new  independent  and  impar- 
tial local  tribunal  can  be  substituted,  County  Boards 
should  constitute  the  courts  of  appeal  in  matters  of 
assessment,  in  order  that  all  interests  should  be  duly 
represented. 

Publicity. 

No  provision  appears  to  be  made  in  the  Bill  for 
giving  publicity  to  the  proceedings  of  County  Boards. 
Representative  bodies,  having  the  control  and  disposal 
of  large  sums  of  public  money,  ought  to  render  regular 
and  detailed  statements  of  accounts,  and  their  delibera- 
tions should  be  open  to  the  light  of  day,  in  order  that 
they  may  be  canvassed  and  judged  by  public  opinion. 

I  have  now,  as  far  as  the  reasonable  limits  of  a  paper 
will  admit,  referred  to  the  main  features  of  the  Bill ; 
and,  in  doing  so,  I  have  endeavoured  to  look  at  the 
question  free  from  party  and  political  bias.  The 
object  which  we  all  have  at  heart  is,  to  shape  our  local 
institutions  so  that  they  shall  discharge  their  duties  to 
the  best  interest  of  the  community,  and  that  they  may 
serve  to  maintain  and  develop  the  great  principles  of 
sound  and  just  government,  and  purity  of  election. 
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Discussion. 

The  Rev.  W.  D.  Phillips  whilst  paying  a  high  tribute  to  Lord 
Aberdare,  and  regretting  his  absence,  was  sure  that  the  duties  of  the 
chair  would  be  well  and  efficiently  performed  by  the  gentleman  who 
has  consented  to  act  in  the  place  of  his  lordship.  He  also  bore  tes- 
timony to  the  great  ability,  clearness  and  force  with  which  Mr.  Wil- 
liams had  set  before  them  his  opinions  on  the  subject  of  County 
Boards.  They  might  differ  from  him  on  many  points,  but  he  had 
maintained  his  side  of  the  question  with  great  ability.  If  he  under- 
stood Mr.  Williams  aright,  he  wished  County  Boards  to  be  elected 
throughout  the  country,  and  the  constituency  to  be  co-extensive  with 
that  by  which  the  members  of  the  county  were  elected  at  the  present 
time.  He  did  not  know  what  Mr.  Williams*  experience  of  popular  elec- 
tion might  have  been,  but  from  his  own  experience  he  felt  that  if  the 
constituency  should  be  large,  and  the  guardians  were  threatened  fre- 
quently with  opposition,  and  if  it  were  necessary  to  canvass  and  solicit 
votes,  he,  for  one,  should  not  be  ready  to  come  forward  and  become  an 
elected  guardian.  He  thought  no  portion  of  the  Bill  was  more  satis- 
factory than  the  petty  sessional  division  as  an  area.  The  principle 
which  guided  the  framers  of  the  Bill  was  to  secure  the  presence 
on  the  Board  of  magistrates  and  elected  guardians  taking  an  interest 
in  these  electoral  divisions  of  the  counties.  Supposing  the  union  of 
Cardiff  were  divided  into  the  petty  sessional  areas  then  they  would 
have  individuals  elected  representing  all  the  varied  interests  of  these 
areas.  Mr.  Williams  wished  that,  instead  of  having  several  local 
bodies  with  different  jurisdictions,  they  should  have  one  body  to 
discharge  the  various  functions  entrusted  to  such  authorities  within 
these  local  areas.  At  the  present  time  the  board  of  guardians  did 
discharge  several  functions  formerly  delegated  to  different  local  bodies. 
In  the  first  place  they  administered  relief  to  the  poor ;  they  were  a 
sanitary  authority,  and  they  were  likewise  concerned  in  the  admi- 
nistration of  schools.  At  present  there  was  as  much  union  work  a 
week  for  the  guardians  as  could  be  got  through  in  one  day.  To  this 
extent  he  was  in  favour  of  the  principle  underlying  County  Boards — 
that  representation  should  be  co-extensive  with  taxation.  That  was 
a  sound  principle,  and  was  being  carried  out  at  present  as  fully  as  it 
could  be.  He  did  not  think  that  the  influence  and  importance  of 
the  magistrates  would  be  in  any  large  measure  diminished  by  the 
establishment  of  County  Boards.  Most  of  them  connected  with 
public  bodies  would  bear  him  out  in  the  opinion  that,  however  large 
a  body  the  County  Board  might  be,  still  the  actual  work  would  fall 
on  a  few  shoulders,  and  as  soon  as  the  Bill  passed  into  law,  as  he  felt 
sure  it  would,  the  magistrates  would  meet  in  quarter  sessions,  and  would 
appoint  the  most  efficient  individual  gentlemen,  from  among  those 
who  took  the  most  interest,  from  their  social  position  as  well  as  their 
ability,  in  all  matters  of  business  carried  on  in  the  county.  In  fact, 
the  power  of  the  magistracy,  instead  of  being  diminished,  would  be 
rather  increased ;  for  at  the  present  time  there  was  much  murmuring 
at  the  growing  expenditure  of  the  county.     It  seems  to  the  payers  of 
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the  rates  that  it  is  sanctioned  and  approved  by  the  proprietary  alone. 
When,  however,  the  demand  comes  promoted  by  the  members  whom 
they  have  elected,  the  necessity  for  the  expenditure  will  at  once  be 
admitted.  Those  who  had  watched  the  escpenditure  under  the  name 
of  poor  rate,  must  have  noticed  that  the  amount  paid  to  the  poor 
had  diminished  year  by  year,  and  so  long  as  the  work  of  boards  of 
guardians  was  carried  on  efficiently,  he  thought  the  expenditure 
would  continue  to  diminish.  One  expenditure  will  continue  to  in- 
crease— the  county  expenditure,  for  the  means  adopted  for  carrying 
on  life  were  improving,  and  while  the  growth  of  population  was  going 
on,  would  continue  to  increase. 

The  President  said  the  subject  raised  in  Mr.  Williams'  paper  was 
one  on  which  there  was  a  general  concurrence  of  opinion,  and  the 
principle  that  taxation  and  representation  should  go  together  was 
universally  acknowledged.  So  far  as  his  experience  of  quarter 
sessions  went,  and  it  extended  over  a  number  of  years,  the  reason 
the  ratepayers  had  not  demanded  their  rights  to  be  represented  on 
the  Board  where  the  money  was  spent,  was  that  the  magistracy  had 
done  its  work  well,  and  there  was  a  general  satisfaction,  the  magis- 
trates being  gentlemen  of  large  experience  and  large  ratepayers 
themselves.  He  referred  in  praiseworthy  terms  to  the  county 
government  in  Glamorganshire,  and  remarked  that  with  Mr.  Gilbert- 
son  at  the  head  of  the  finance  department,  there  had  been  no  adverse 
critic  as  to  the  way  the  work  was  carried  out  For  his  own  part  he 
should  welcome  the  principle  of  electing  members.  One  great 
difficulty  that  would  be  experienced  would  arise  owing  to  many  of  the 
unions  in  Great  Britain  not  being  conterminous  with  the  counties, 
consequently  a  question  would  arise  as  to  the  area  of  elections. 
This  was  the  reason  that  Mr.  Sclater-Booth  thought  it  would  be  more 
convenient  to  have  the  area  of  the  petty  sessional  division  than  the 
union  area.  Another  grave  difficulty  was  involved  in  making  a  Bill 
that  would  be  equally  applicable  to  all,  and  for  this  reason  the 
constitution  of  society  in  the  various  counties  was  very  different 
from  one  another,  for  what  would  suit  the  Midland  counties,  would 
not  be  applicable  to  the  districts  in  which  they  resided.  For  instance, 
in  the  Midland  counties,  the  people  might  consist  of  dukes,  farmers, 
and  labourers,  whereas  in  the  county  of  Glamorgan,  it  was  the  great 
middle  class  which  formed  the  backbone  of  the  county.  There 
was  one  point  raised  by  Mr.  Williams  in  his  paper,  which  referred  to 
the  poor  law.  The  question  whether  the  County  Board  would 
have  the  power  to  arrange  the  area  of  chargeability  for  in-door 
paupers  was  an  important  one,  and  one  which  he  should  like  to  see 
tackled.  He  could  not,  however,  see  how  it  could  come  within  the 
range  of  the  County  Government  Board,  though  it  would  be  much 
better  if  the  area  of  the  chargeability  was  enlarged,  for  thus  the 
increase  of  in-door  paupers  would  be  carried  out,  with  the  corres- 
ponding result,  that  the  number  of  out-door  paupers  would  be 
decreased.  The  Conference  was  aware  that  the  principle  of  the  poor 
law,  for  some  time  back,  was  the  increase  of  in-door  paupers,  and 
the  decrease  of  out-door  paupers.     Mr.  Williams*  paper  was  an  able 
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one,  and  the  fact  that  no  one  was  disposed  to  discuss  the  paper, 
showed  that  great  unanimity  prevailed  on  the  matter  in  point 

Mr.  Williams  said  that  as  far  as  the  principle  of  the  Bill  was  con- 
cerned there  appeared  to  be  no  great  divergence  of  opinion  amongst 
them.  He  did  not  intend,  nor  did  he  think  it  necessary,  to  add 
anything  to  his  paper.  He  had  ventured  to  submit  to  the  Con- 
ference his  views  on  the  important  question  of  County  Boards,  and 
they  would  be  taken  for  what  they  were  worth.  If  those  views  were 
practical,  and  were  founded  on  right  and  justice,  they  might  fairly 
claim  that  the  Legislature  would,  as  far  as  possible,  give  effect  to  them. 
As  the  chairman  had  remarked,  there  were  no  doubt  considerable 
difficulties  in  regard  to  the  re-adjustment  of  areas,  but  those  diffi- 
culties were  by  no  means  insuperable.  He  had  only  to  thank  the 
meeting  for  the  patience  and  indulgence  with  which  they  had  listened 
to  his  paper. 

Mr.  GwiLVM  Williams  read  the  following  paper  on — 

Relief  to  Able- Bodied. 

In  considering  the  question  of  relief  to  able-bodied,  or, 
indeed,  any  question  connected  with  the  administration 
of  the  poor  law,  I  think  it  is  necessary  to  inquire  into 
the  origin  of  and  the  reasons  for  the  existence  of  the 
poor  law,  and  the  manner  in  which  legislative  changes 
in  that  law  have  from  time  to  time  been  made,  in  order 
to  endeavour,  with  some  prospect  of  success,  to  correct 
abuses,  remove  grievances,  and,  it  may  be,  to  suggest 
some  further  legislative  changes  as  may,  on  the  opinion 
of  those  by  whom  the  question  is  discussed,  be  deemed 
necessary. 

Before  the  reign  of  Henry  VIII.  the  relief  of  the 
impotent  poor  was  left  to  the  vigilance  and  charity  of 
the  powerful  and  wealthy  monastic  institutions  that 
then  existed  in  this  country.  These  institutions  also 
freely  employed  upon  their  large  estates  able-bodied 
poor,  who  were  reduced  to  indigence  by  reason  of  their 
failing  to  procure  remunerative  work  elsewhere.  The 
Legislature  of  that  time  aimed  chiefly  at  the  suppression 
of  vagrancy  and  professional  begging.  This  state  of 
things  continued  until  the  passing  of  the  statute  27, 
Henry  VIII.  c.  25,  about  the  time  of  the  dissolution 
of  the  monasteries,  which  first  established  a  legalised 
scheme  for  the  relief  of  the  poor.  This  statute  im- 
posed upon  parish  officers  the  obligation  of  supporting 
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those  who  could  not  work,  and  providing  employment 
for  the  poor  who  were  capable  of  working,  but  who 
were  unable  to  obtain  it.  The  money  required  to  carry 
out  this  Act  was  to  be  obtained  by  voluntary  collec- 
tions at  the  churches,  and  by  the  assistance  of  the  clergy. 
The  closing  of  the  monasteries  caused  great  distress 
among  the  poor,  and  the  operation  of  this  Act  of 
Henry  VIII.  did  not  satisfactorily  deal  with  it.  Queen 
Elizabeth,  in  one  of  her  Royal  progresses,  saw  where- 
ever  she  went  the  poor  lying  in  their  misery  about  the 
hedges  and  streets,  and  her  benevolent  heart  was 
touched.  She  exclaimed /o^^^  ubique  jacet,  and  made 
efforts  for  the  relief  of  her  distressed  subjects ;  which 
brought  about  the  passing  of  the  celebrated  poor  law 
Acts  of  her  reign.  By  these  Acts  the  compulsory  rating 
of  landed  property  for  the  relief  of  the  poor  was  estab- 
lished. But  the  main  objects  of  these  Acts  were  to 
compel  parish  officers  (i)  to  maintain  the  impotent 
poor,  (2)  to  provide  work  for  the  able-bodied  poor  "  by 
supplying  them  with  a  sufficient  stock  of  flax,  hemp, 
wool,  and  other  materials,  or  stuff,  to  set  them  in  work;" 
and  (3)  to  secure  employment  for  their  children  by 
putting  them  out  as  apprentices.  The  Act  of  William 
IV.  (4  and  5  Wm.  4,  c.  76)  and  the  Acts  that  have 
been  passed  since,  have  altered  the  [machinery  of  poor 
law  administration,  but  have  not  altered  the  principle 
of  the  old  law  or  the  objects  which  were  aimed  at  by 
the  statute  of  Elizabeth. 

The  general  principle  of  the  poor  law  then  is  that  it  is 
no  part  of  the  duty  of  the  administrators  of  the  poor 
law  to  punish  people  for  their  poverty,  whether  brought 
about  by  their  own  neglect  or  not.  The  law  seeks  to 
relieve  the  sufferings  of  poverty,  however  caused,  and 
to  guard  only  against  imposition  and  voluntary  idle- 
ness ;  and  if  guardians  of  the  poor  find  poverty  which 
requires  relief  as  a  fact,  their  sole  duty  is  to  relieve  it, 
subject  only  to  such  checks  as  are  necessary  to  guard 
against  imposition. 

At  previous  Conferences  various  important  questions 
bearing  on  the  administration  of  the  poor  law  have 
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been  discussed,  and  much  valuable  information  on  those 
subjects  has  been  elicited,  which  has  aimed  at  a  better 
and  more  uniform  treatment  of  the  subjects  discussed  ; 
and  I  trust  that  the  consideration  at  this  Conference 
of  the  question  of  relief  to  able-bodied  will  be  attended 
with  similar  good  results.  I  am,  however,  conscious  of  the 
extensive  area  over  which  the  discussion  should  range, 
and  the  varied  opinions  which  exist  among  those  who 
are  in  the  habit  of  taking  active  part  in  the  adminis- 
tration of  the  poor  law,  as  to  what  class  of  able-bodied 
persons  should  be  relieved,  and  under  what  circum- 
stances that  class  is  deserving  of  assistance  at  the  hands 
of  the  guardians  of  the  poor,  and,  in  what  form  such 
assistance  should  be  given.  The  question  has  assumed 
a  prominent  position  in  the  minds  of  those  to  whom 
is  entrusted  the  administration  of  the  poor  law,  and 
more  particularly  in  this  county  and  the  adjoining 
county  of  Monmouth,  on  account  of  the  serious  distress 
and  destitution  which  affected,  and  is  in  a  lesser  degree 
affecting  our  working  population.  This  destitution  has 
brought  home  to  the  minds  of  the  guardians  of  the 
poor  the  question  of  relief  to  able-bodied  with  such 
force  as  to  cause  a  general  enquiry  to  be  made  as  to  the 
provisions  of  the  law,  and  their  duties  under  such 
circumstances. 

It  is  not  surprising  that  opinions  on  these  questions 
should  have  differed,  and  the  manner  of  carrying  out 
the  law  should  have  been  very  varied  in  different 
districts.  For  although  the  general  principle  is  clearly 
laid  down,  the  application  of  this  principle  is  naturally 
left  to  the  persons  who  are  placed  in  the  position  of 
guardians  of  the  poor.  And  it  depends  entirely  on  the 
composition  of  these  boards  of  guardians,  whether  the 
principle  is  stringently  or  benevolently  applied.  Now 
there  is  a  prevailing  opinion  amongst  those  who  con- 
sider the  question,  that  the  number  of  able-bodied 
persons  who  apply  for  poor  law  relief  is  increasing  at 
an  alarming  rate,  and  that  it  is  necessary  that  some 
uniform  plan  should  be  devised  whereby  the  different 
unions  should  be  in  a  position  to  travel  on  the  same 
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lines  as  far  as  practicable,  and  I  think  it  is  owing  to 
this  belief  mainly  that  we  have  been  called  together 
to-day.  That  this  opinion  is  well  founded,  I  fear  there 
is  no  denying,  for  in  the  statistics  which  have  been 
kindly  supplied  to  me  by  Mr.  Bircham  and  others,  I 
find  the  following  state  of  things : — During  the  half- 
year  ended  Lady-day,  1877,  in  the  31  unions  of  the 
South  Wales  district,  no  less  than  1852  different 
families  were  relieved  on  account  of  the  temporary 
sickness  of  the  ordinarily  able-bodied  head,  or  of  some 
other  member  of  the  family;  whilst  in  the  corresponding 
half-year  for  1878,  the  number  rose  to  2,309.  Now 
this  is  equivalent  to  saying  that  during  the  six  months 
ended  Lady-day,  1877 — for  I  will  not  take  the  past 
winter  into  account — something  like  7,500  persons 
received  relief  through  the  inability  of  the  heads  of 
their  families  to  pay  doctors'  bills,  though  ordinarily 
able-bodied  and  at  work,  but  who  had  failed  to  make 
any  kind  of  provision  for  themselves  in  time  of 
sickness. 

Again,  a  very  appreciable  amount  of  additional  out- 
door relief  to  able-bodied  men  may  be  detected  under 
the  guise  of  relief  given  to  deserted  wives  and  families. 
Of  this  class  no  less  than  502  families  were  relieved 
out  of  the  workhouse  during  the  half-year  ended  Lady- 
day,  1877,  and  in  the  corresponding  half-year  of  1878 
this  number  had  risen  to  nearly  700.  In  by  far  the 
majority  of  these  cases  the  husbands  were  only  tem- 
porarily absent — some  really,  others  ostensibly,  in 
search  of  work,  leaving  their  families  to  the  care  of  the 
rates ;  whilst  the  great  increase  of  vagrancy  throughout 
the  country  shows  that  many  of  these  men  also  possibly 
received  relief  from  this  source  as  well.  These  de- 
sertions sometimes  take  place  by  collusion  with  the 
wives,  so  that  they  may  receive  parish  relief,  while  the 
husbands  send  them  secret  remittances.  Prompt 
action  on  the  part  of  the  relieving  officer  cannot  fail  to 
shorten  in  very  many  cases  the  term  for  which  relief  is 
to  be  given  and  prevent  a  repetition  of  the  act  of  de- 
sertion.    It  is  too  late  to  institute  proceedings  when 
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the  deserter  has  succeeded  in  getting  back  into  the 
bosom  of  his  family ;  he  has  enjoyed  his  holiday,  and 
the  parish  must  bear  the  cost,  for  he  need  not  com- 
pensate the  parish,  nor  fear  any  consequences  for  his 
past  misdeeds,  as  it  is  useless  for  the  magistrates  to 
convict  when  his  wife  and  family  have  ceased  to  become 
chargeable.  Now  at  Merthyr,  with  a  population  of 
100,000,  during  the  half-year  ended  Lady-day,  1877,  the 
number  of  deserted  cases  relieved  out  of  the  workhouse 
was  21  ;  Swansea,  with  20,000  less  population,  relieved 
121;  whilst  Neath,  with  less  than  half  the  population  of 
Merthyr,  relieved  three  times  the  number  of  deserted 
families.  Again,  in  the  corresponding  half  of  the 
present  year  Swansea  relieved  73  and  Neath  78 
deserted  families  out  of  the  workhouse,  whilst  in  the 
union  of  Merthyr  no  case  of  the  kind  was  so  relieved. 

Such  a  marked  difference  between  unions,  the  cha- 
racteristics of  which  are  not  dissimilar,  shows  clearly 
that  some  uniform  rule  should  be  acted  upon.  It  must 
be  borne  in  mind  in  considering  this  question  that  out 
of  a  total  of  49,667  persons  relieved  during  the  half- 
year  ended  Lady-day,  1877,  no  less  than  10,555 
belonged  to  classes  which  may  fairly  come  under 
the  head  of  able-bodied  men,  whilst  in  the  corres- 
ponding half-year  of  1878  this  class  claims  no  less  than 
14,124  out  of  a  total  of  54,239. 

And  now  let  us  consider  the  large  question  of  relief 
given  to  able-bodied  applicants  on  account  of  the  want 
of  work,  which  may  be  termed  direct  able-bodied 
relief,  as  distinguished  from  the  kind  of  relief  I  have 
just  noticed.  I  find  that  during  the  half-year  ended 
Lady-day,  1877,  233  men  were  relieved  on  this  account 
in  this  district — Swansea  with  10 1  cases,  Llanelly  with 
68,  and  Neath  19,  furnishing  the  chief  contingents.  In 
the  corresponding  half-year  of  1878,  415  men  were 
relieved  of  this  class,  the  numbers  being — Pontypool, 
126;  Llanelly,  68;  Cardiff  67;  Neath,  54;  and  Swansea 
27.  The  depression  in  the  staple  trades  of  the  district 
was  not,  however,  confined  to  these  unions,  but  affected 
others,  like    Merthyr,   Bedwellty,  and  Newport,  with 
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perhaps  equal  severity.  This  is,  I  think,  the  relief 
of  all  others  which  requires  the  greatest  care  and 
discrimination  in  its  administration,  and  which  presents 
the  greatest  difficulty  in  suggesting  any  remedial 
measure.  I  know  that  my  friend,  Mr.  Bircham,  and 
many  others  who  have  had  much  experience  in  the 
administration  of  the  poor  law,  would  at  once  advocate 
the  general  application  of  the  house  test  where  prac- 
ticable, supplemented  by  the  labour  test  I,  however, 
think  it  would  be  well  to  endeavour  to  devise  some 
means  by  which  the  applicants  might  be  taught  to 
provide  in  some  measure  for  themselves,  and  to  prevent 
if  possible  the  demoralizing  action  of  the  poor  law  upon 
the  people.  In  fact  to  prevent  their  becoming  paupers, 
rather  than  invent  a  scheme  for  relieving  them  when 
they  have  become  paupers.  And  with  this  view  I 
would  suggest,  in  the  first  place  the  adoption  on  a  more 
extended  scale  of — Relief  by  way  of  loan.  This  form 
of  help  must  obviously  often  save  a  ^elf-respecting 
poor  man  from  becoming  a  pauper,  and  would,  if  proper 
discretion  were  used  with  regard  to  the  persons  to 
whom  the  loan  is  made,  and  repayment  properly  en- 
forced, be  a  source  of  immense  saving  to  the  rates.  It 
may  be  stated,  in  answer  to  this,  that  it  would  be 
difficult  to  obtain  repayment  without  resorting  to 
extreme  measures.  I  think  that,  with  the  assistance  of 
the  employers  of  labour,  the  difficulty  might,  in  a  great 
measure  be  overcome — for  I  would  suggest  that  the 
borrower  should  whenever  he  received  relief,  give  an 
order  on  his  future  employer  for  repayment  of  tfie  sum 
lent  to  him  out  of  his  earnings  by  such  instalments  as 
shall  be  then  agreed  upon. 

The  next  suggestion  I  would  make  as  a  remedial 
measure,  is  the  encouragement  by  the  employers  of 
labour  of  the  formation  of  accident  and  sick  funds 
among  their  men,  on  a  more  extended  scale  :  and  their 
advocacy  of  friendly  societies.  There  is  no  doubt  that 
these  societies  are  capable  of  being  made  of  great  use 
in  teaching  the  people  to  dispense  with  the  poor  law. 
But  to  be  of  use  these  societies  must  be  properly  and 
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economically  managed  ;  and  administered  with  intelli- 
gence and  honesty,  so  that  members  may  be  assured 
the  relief  for  which  they  have  stipulated.  Doubtless 
cases  occur  where  these  societies  collapse,  entailing 
consequent  loss  and  disappointment  to  their  members. 
Either  the  rules  are  framed  without  due  regard  to  the 
proportion  which  the  number  of  the  members,  or  the 
amount  of  their  several  contributions  bears  to  the 
amount  of  relief  promised ;  or,  those  to  whom  the  funds 
are  entrusted  prove  unworthy  of  the  trust,  or,  which  is 
not  an  uncommon  case,  the  younger  members  of  a 
society  of  this  kind  break  up  the  society  and  divide  the 
money  between  them  and  the  older  members,  to  the 
manifest  loss  of  the  latter.  But  there  is  no  reason  why 
these  irregularities  should  not  be  prevented  by  the 
action  of  some  competent  authority,  Governmental  or 
otherwise,  in  settling  their  rules,  and  in  securing  the 
due  administration  of  their  affairs,  and  thus  inspiring 
confidence  in  the  people,  who  thereby  learn  to  rely  upon 
themselves  and  their  own  exertions  for  help  in  the  time 
of  need,  rather  than  count  upon  the  assistance  to  be 
derived  from  the  rates.  If,  in  addition  to  the  above 
motives  for  adopting  habits  of  thrift,  the  working  popu- 
lation were  encouraged  to  join  building  societies  and 
other  societies  of  a  kindred  nature,  I  think  that  the 
demoralizing  influence  of  the  poor  law  would  be  gra- 
dually lessened. 

I  am  of  opinion  that  the  labour  test  is  a  safe  and 
prudent  one  to  apply,  provided  its  operation  is  pro- 
tected by  proper  rules  and  regulations,  and  I  think 
that  the  rules  introduced  by  Mr.  Bircham,  and 
adopted  by  several  unions,  are  in  the  main  fair,  but  I 
must  state  that  I  am  not  in  favour  of  payment  by 
results. 

I  have  nothing  to  add,  but  simply  to  state  that  in 
preparing  this  paper  I  have  wished  solely  to  raise 
discussion  on  the  different  matters  introduced. 
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Discussion. 

The  President  said  that  from  the  position  of  Mr.  Williams, 
restricted  as  being  a  stipendiary  magistrate  from  acting  as  a 
guardian,  there  was,  perhaps,  no  one  in  a  capacity  so  peculiarly 
advantageous  for  observing  certain  aspects  of  poor  law  adminis- 
tration. He  himself  thought  that  the  MeTthyr  board  of  guardians 
had  no  reason  to  be  ashamed  of  discussion  or  of  what  they  had  done. 
The  figures  shown  by  Mr.  Bircham  proved  that  they  have  been  more 
successful  in  putting  down  pauperism  than  had  any  other  board,  and 
that,  too,  in  the  heart  of  a  district  the  most  difficult  to  deal  with. 
He  did  not  see  any  reason  to  fear  anything  from  strictness  to  able- 
bodied  applicants,  and  expressed  his  belief  that  the  working-classes 
were  increasingly  provident,  and  in  support  quoted  the  fact  that  the 
number  of  depositors  at  the  Swansea  Savings'  Bank  had  increased  by 
200  during  tie  past  half-year.  At  the  same  time  the  withdrawals 
during  the  year  had  amounted  to  ;]^  10,000,  showing  that  though 
the  people  had  been  compelled  to  take  their  money  out,  the  desire 
to  save  was  growing.  It  was  the  same  thing,  he  believed,  with 
regard  to  building  societies  and  friendly  societies,  and  he  attributed 
these  gratifying  results  in  a  measure  to  the  stringent  action  of 
guardians  in  applying  the  workhouse  test  as  much  as  possible.  He 
contended  that  they  must  have  sufficient  workhouse  room  to  apply 
the  workhouse  test  effectually.  From  what  he  had  seen  he  must  say 
that  people  would  not  accept  that  test  if  it  were  used.  He  congratu- 
lated the  guardians  of  the  Cardiff  union  upon  their  present  position, 
and  the  pluck  they  had  displayed  in  going  on  with  the  scheme  for 
enlarging  their  workhouse.  He  felt  confident  that  everybody,  looking 
at  the  scheme  from  a  disinterested  point  of  view,  would  see  that  they 
were  acting  in  the  right  way.  When  they  had  plenty  of  workhouse 
room  the  guardians  were  master  of  the  situation  ;  with  a  small  work- 
house in  which  of  course,  the  workhouse  test  could  not  be  applied  to 
any  extent,  the  paupers  were  masters  of  the  situation,  and  they  knew 
it.  He  suggested  further  that,  in  dealing  with  able-bodied  recipients 
of  relief,  the  system  of  payment  by  results  should  be  abandoned, 
and  the  men  employed  in  stone  breaking,  only  relieved  to  the  extent 
of  their  necessity,  and  no  further. 

Mr.  C.  W.  David,  the  chairman  of  the  Cardiff  board  of  guar- 
dians, said  Mr.  Williams  had  referred  to  some  statistics  of  relief  in 
Merthyr,  and  compared  them  with  those  of  Cardiff.  But  they  could 
hardly  compare  Merthyr  with  Cardiff.  In  Cardiff  they  had  a  very 
migratory  population,  while  Merthyr  had  a  settled  population.  A 
large  number  of  seamen  came  to  Cardiff,  estimated  at  6,000,  and  they 
ch^ged  monthly,  so  that  they  had  to  deal  with  80,000  persons  in 
excess  of  their  normal  population.  The  guardians  of  Cardiff  had 
found  the  application  of  the  labour  test  to  able-bodied  persons  to 
have  a  very  beneficial  effect  as  a  means  of  preventing  the  increase  of 
pauperism.  The  Cardiff  board  had  a  class  of  people  who  were  very 
difficult  to  deal  with.  They  were  those  who  were  temporarily  dis- 
abled or  suflfering  from  disease,  and  the  difficulty  experienced  was  the 
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keeping  them  out  of  the  workhouse.  With  regard  to  women  and 
children  deserted,  they  had  adopted  the  test  system  when  application 
was  made  for  relief.  Their  present  accommodation  was,  however, 
not  sufficient  to  enable  them  to  put  the  test  into  operation  to  the 
extent  they  would  desire.  Guardians  should  be  very  strict  in  the 
administration  of  relief,  and  the  Cardiff  guardians  were  as  careful  as 
they  possibly  could  be,  according  to  the  information  of  the  cases 
brought  before  them.  The  guardians,  however,  relied  very  much  on 
their  relieving  officers  to  obtain  correct  particulars  of  the  circum- 
stances of  persons  who  had  applied  for  relief.  There  was  one  point 
in  Mr.  Williams'  paper  in  favour  of  giving  more  relief  in  kind  in 
place  of  money,  which  he  would  refer  to.  There  were  instances  in 
Cardiff  when  the  paupers,  not  content  with  the  money  for  their  main- 
tenance, would  with  it  take  the  'bus  from  the  docks,  and  back 
from  the  workhouse  to  the  docks.  In  such  cases  it  was  evident  that 
relief  in  kind  should  be  given,  and  he  intended  to  propose  to  this 
board  that  in  future  more  relief  in  that  way  should  be  given.  As  to 
friendly  societies,  referred  to  by  Mr.  Williams,  he  thought  it  was  the 
duty  of  the  guardians  when  an  applicant  for  relief  was  a  member  of 
a  friendly  society,  to  afford  him  every  encouragement,  and  the  Cardiff 
guardians  had  always  done  so.  The  question  of  vagrancy  was  an 
important  one.  The  system  in  Dorsetshire  was  very  effectual  in 
reducing  the  number  of  vagrants,  and  he  thought  if  they  appointed 
a  committee,  devoted  to  this  matter,  with  the  aid  of  the  police,  such 
a  step  would  have  a  satisfactory  effect.  The  present  poor  laws,  he 
thought,  affected  greatly  the  artizan  classes  of  England.  In  France 
there  was  no  poor  law,  but  here  in  England  a  man  claimed  relief  as 
his  right,  and  he  thought  the  poor  law  was  a  great  bane  to  the  work- 
ing community  when  they  had  such  means  of  obtaining  relief  under 
the  present  system.  The  workhouse  test,  he  considered,  was  the  best 
means  to  adopt  for  making  people  more  independent  and  provident 
in  the  future. 

Mr.  R.  O.  Jones  thought  that  in  the  administration  of  relief  in 
kind,  a  distinction  should  be  made  between  the  paupers  living  in  the 
town,  and  those  living  in  the  country  parishes.  He  believed  that  in 
the  country  districts  most  of  the  paupers  relieved  were  those  suffering 
from  sickness  or  old  age,  and  it  would  be  a  great  misfortune  for  them 
to  be  relieved  in  kind. 

Miss  Jenner  said :  I  am  exceedingly  glad  that  our  worthy  stipen- 
diary has  spoken  so  strongly  on  behalf  of  the  out-door  pauper  in  the 
outlying  districts,  representing  several  country  parishes.  As  a  rate- 
payer, in  which  our  property  lies,  I  can,  from  personal  knowledge, 
confirm  his  remarks,  and  even  go  further  and  say,  that  in  these  days 
owing  to  various  causes  over  which  the  small  shopkeepers  may  have 
no  control,  our  village  shops  are  not  what  they  used  to  be.  In 
daily  life  we  are  *  often  at  Wenvoe  without  any  bread  in  the  village 
shop,  and  waiting  for  the  arrival  of  the  baker  from  the  city  of 
Llandaff,  five  miles  off.  Other  articles  of  consumption  are  sometimes 
needed  when  not  there.  What  would  relief  in  kind  for  the  aged 
pauper  mean,  in  such  cases,  but  starvation  ?     Whereas,  with  their 
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money  in  their  hands,  they  can  go  to  the  nearest  town  and  make  the 
most  of  it.  I  trust  we  shall  never  adopt  so  retrogressive  a  step  as 
that  of  depriving  the  aged  or  frugal  pauper  of  his  or  her  well  earned 
allowance — the  laying  out  of  which,  in  their  own  way,  is,  I  know, 
very  fully  appreciated  by  them,  and  they  should  not  be  deprived  of  it. 

Mr.  Tom  Edwards  said  it  was  certainly  the  duty  of  one  of  the 
Merthyr  guardians  present  to  get  up  and  thank  Mr.  (iwilym  Williams 
for  the  very  complimentary  terms  in  which  he  had  spoken  of  the 
Merthyr  union.  There  was  something  very  striking  in  the  fact  that 
upon  the  population  of  Cardiff  the  cost  of  relief  was  2S.  gd.  per  head, 
Swansea  2S.  5d.  per  head,  and  Merthyr  is.  3d.  per  head.  This,  he 
considered,  was  a  very  startling  circumstance.  Although  there  was 
a  migratory  population  at  Cardiff,  the  pauper  population  of  the  union 
seemed  to  stand  wonderfully  stationary,  and  something  ought  to  be 
done  in  the  way  of  reducing  the  expenditure.  At  Merthyr  they  have 
adopted  to  a  very  great  extent  the  workhouse  test,  and  that  test  had 
been  very  successful.  For  instance,  some  weeks  they  ordered 
from  70  to  90  persons  applying  for  relief  to  go  into  the  workhouse, 
but  no  more,  perhaps,  than  three  applicants  would  enter,  and  very 
seldom,  indeed,  was  it  that  more  than  eight,  nine,  or  ten,  did  so. 
The  good  resulting  from  the  test  must,  therefore,  be  very  great. 
Though  poverty  was  great  at  Merthyr,  there  was  not  that  destitution 
which  drove  people  into  the  workhouse.  There  was  a  deter- 
mination amongst  the  Welsh  people  to  keep  out  of  the  work- 
house, and  this  at  Merthyr  was  in  some  measure  due  to  the  test 
put  into  force  by  the  guardians.  Some  of  the  people  had  thus  been 
kept  from  pauperism  in  spite  of  themselves,  and  he  would  strongly 
urge  upon  all  guardians  the  increased  application  of  the  test  order. 
There  was  a  subject  which  he  should  like  to  be  included  in  the  matter 
for  discussion  at  that  Conference.  It  was  contained  in  a  suggestion 
that  he  would  throw  out.  It  was  that  some  county  establishment 
should  be  erected  where  they  could  send  the  invalids  and  persons  in 
a  chronic  state  of  imbecility.  By  taking  this  course  they  would  have 
more  room  in  their  workhouses  for  paupers,  and,  in  this  way,  it 
would  reduce  the  number  of  out-door  paupers  by  allowing  the  test  to 
be  more  rigidly  enforced.  Then  there  was  the  education  of  the 
children  from  two  to  five  years  of  age,  and  if  they  were  removed 
from  the  workhouse  there  would  be  still  more  room,  and  it  would 
enable  them  to  apply  the  test  more  extensively.  The  test  had  been 
productive  of  much  good,  and  he  would  again  strongly  urge  upon 
them  to  adopt  it  as  far  as  they  could  It  had  improved  the  moral 
status  of  Merthyr,  and  had  toned  down  the  poverty  which  was  con- 
sequent on  the  depressed  times.  The  Merthyr  guardians  had  made 
it  known  that  people  must  not  come  to  them  for  relief,  unless  they 
were  suffering  from  sheer  destitution. 

Mr.  BiRCHAM  said  he  did  not  think  that  as  a  rule  these  Con- 
ferences should  be  places  for  poor  law  inspectors  to  air  their  views. 
They  knew  his  views  very  well  on  the  subject  of  relief,  not  only  to 
the  able-bodied,  but  in  all  cases.  He  was,  however,  the  only  one  in 
the  position  to  collate  experience  on  these  points,  and  he  could  bear 
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testimony  to  the  success  which  had  attended  the  practice  of  the 
Bedwellty  and  Merthyr  Tydvil  boards  of  guardians.  He  must  bear 
testimony  to  the  firmness  with  which  they  had  met  the  applications 
made  to  them,  and  to  the  success  which  had  attended  their  efforts. 
Three  or  four  years  ago,  both  at  Merthyr  and  Bedwellty,  another 
system  prevailed.  Applicants  came  in  great  numbers,  and  stone- 
yards  were  opened  in  different  parts  of  the  union.  The  expenditure, 
which  in  the  Merthyr  union  averaged  something  like  ;3^i 4,000  a  year, 
sprang  up  to  ;^20,ooo.  Mr.  R.  O.  Jones :  (That  was  during  the 
strike  and  lock-out).  At  Bedwellty,  where  the  average  was  ;^7,ooo 
or  ;^8,ooo,  the  expenditure  sprang  up  to  ;^i  2,896.  With  regard  to 
the  poverty  and  destitution,  the  poverty  in  these  unions  this  winter 
was  far  more  wide-spread  and  deep-rooted  than  during  the  time  of 
the  strike  and  lock-out  They  had  just  heard  of  the  advantages  of 
the  application  of  the  workhouse  test  During  the  last  six  months 
he  did  not  know  of  an  able-bodied  male  applicant  who  had  accepted 
the  workhouse  test  Some  time  ago  a  deputation  was  sent  from  the 
people  in  the  Tredegar  Valley,  representing,  he  thought,  500  families 
reported  to  be  in  a  starving  condition,  to  wait  on  the  Bedwellty 
board  of  guardians,  and  they  demanded  relief  in  a  manner  similar  to 
the  way  in  which  they  asked  for  it  three  or  four  years  ago  during  the 
strike  and  lock-out.  The  guardians  explained  to  them  that  each  in- 
dividual must  apply  to  the  relieving  officer,  and  each  case  would  be 
dealt  with  on  its  merits.  That  the  workhouse  test  would  be  applied, 
and  if  the  guardians  thought  it  necessary  to  bring  out-door  relief  into 
practice,  that  would  be  done,  but  that  in  such  case  the  relief  given 
would  be  strictly  in  accordance  with  the  destitution  of  the  applicant, 
and  not  according  to  the  result  of  work  done  in  the  stone-yard,  or 
anything  of  that  kind.  The  guardians  then,  on  his  recommendation, 
agreed  to  meet  every  day  during  the  next  fortnight  to  deal  with  cases 
of  emergency  that  might  arise,  and  not  a  single  application  resulted. 
It  was  manifestly  the  duty  of  the  guardians  to  apply  the  workhouse 
test,  and  when  the  pressure  was  too  great,  it  was  time  enough  for 
them  then  to  open  the  stone-yards,  and  apply  the  out-door  labour 
test.  His  experience  of  the  recipients  of  relief  in  stone-yards  had 
led  him  to  the  conclusion  that  the  great  majority  consisted  of  bad 
workmen,  or  lazy  and  improvident  men,  who  worked  at  all  times 
irregularly.  He  had  had  many  instances  brought  to  his  notice  during 
the  past  winter  of  men  who,  rising  long  before  daybreak,  made  their 
way  with  their  lanterns  over  the  Monmouthshire  hills,  too  poor  to 
take  the  train,  and  that  to  get  but  two  or  three  days  work  in  pits 
already  overcrowded,  and  where  the  wages  earned  could  not  have 
exceeded  six  or  seven  shillings  in  the  week.  Such  men  were  to  be 
admired,  and  were  worthy  of  all  sympathy,  but  they  were  certainly 
happier  and  better  off  than  those  who,  rather  than  make  such  an 
effort,  would  fall  back  on  the  rates  for  subsistence  Moreover,  would 
even  these  men  have  exerted  themselves  thus  praiseworthily  if  the 
way  to  the  Bedwellty  union  purse  had  been  made  easy  ?  He  was 
very  glad  to  see  the  chairman  of  the  Cardiff  board  of  guardians  bear 
his  public  testimony  to  the  wise  resolution  the  board  came  to  at  the 
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last  meeting.  The  chairman  of  the  Swansea  guardians  he  hoped 
would  folbw  the  example  thus  set,  for  it  was  wanted  every  bit  as 
much  in  Swansea  as  in  Cardiff.  In  conclusion,  Mr.  Bircham  made 
some  remarks  upon  task  work,  expressing  the  opinion  that  stone- 
breaking  was  best  adapted  to  the  purpose.  In  answer  to  Mr. 
Llewelyn,  he  said  that  all  relief  to  able-bodied  through  the  out-door 
labour  test  should  be  given  strictly  in  accordance  with  the  amount  of 
destitution,  and  not  for  work  done.  Why  he  had  suggested  a  pay- 
ment per  yard  of  stone  broken  was  that  a  certain  minimum  task 
should  be  performed,  and  for  the  sake  of  discipline  and  uniformity  it 
was  he  thought  desirable  to  have  a  certain  scale.  He  had  suggested 
a  very  low  rate  of  pay  {^d,  per  yard  of  stone  broken  for  a  man  and 
wife,  and  2d.  for  each  child),  in  order  that  no  man  should  prefer  the 
guardians  relief  to  even  low  wages  at  honest  work,  and  that  too 
obtained  perhaps  with  considerable  difficulty.  He  had  also  suggested 
the  adoption  of  certain  rules  for  the*  maintenance  of  discipline,  which 
might  still  further  render  the  system,  so  to  speak,  deterrent,  and  he 
certainly  advised  the  workhouse  being  used  in  conjunction  with  the 
out-door  labour  test,  so  that  recourse  might  be  had  to  the  former 
where  applicants  infringed  the  regulations  of  the  latter. 


The  following  paper,  by  Mr.  Edward  Bath,  was  read  on — 

A    Proposed    Pauper    Badge. 

It  cannot,  I  think,  be  disputed  that  all  poor  law  relief 
has,  to  some  extent,  a  demoralizing  tendency.  If  the 
natural  laws  were  allowed  to  operate,  the  man  who 
failed  to  make  provision  for  the  time  when  sickness  or 
any  other  cause  might  prevent  his  earning  his  daily 
food  would  starve.  The  teaching  of  the  law  ofnature 
is  therefore  unmistakeably,  "Be  provident."  Humanity, 
however,  interposes  with  its  Parliament  poor  law,  and 
says  no  man  must  be  allowed  to  starve  whatever  may 
have  been  the  cause  of  his  want,  whether  it  be  im- 
providence, idleness,  drunkenness,  or  any  other  vice. 
The  teaching  of  the  poor  law  is,  therefore,  "  You  need 
not  be  provident.  Why  deny  yourself,  in  the  slightest 
degree,  to  make  provision  against  sickness  or  old  age, 
when  the  law  will  oblige  others  to  provide  for  you 
when  you  require  it  ?  "  The  laws  of  nature  would  if 
allowed  to  operate,  make  all  men  provident.  The  im- 
provident would  be  weeded  out,  and  only  the  provident 
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remain,  and  through  the  offspring  of  these  inheriting 
provident  habits,  providence  would  be  firmly  estab- 
lished as  the  universal  practice  in  the  course  of  a 
generation  or  two.  The  operation  of  the  poor  law  is, 
to  some  extent,  to  teach  improvidence  to  parents  who 
beget  children  inheriting  improvident  habits,  and  thus 
a  race  is  established  who  are  a  permanent  burden  on 
society.  I  think,  therefore,  that  it  behoves  those  who 
administer  the  poor  law,  to  do  it  in  such  a  way  and 
coupled  with  such  conditions,  as  to  counteract  as  little 
as  possible  the  teaching  of  the  natural  laws,  so  that 
the  pauper  while  receiving  relief  may  still  be  able  to 
argue  with  himself  thus :  "  Even  with  this  it  would 
have  been  better  for  me  had  I  made  provision  for 
myself." 

It  is  with  this  object  in  view  that  I  will  venture  to 
make  a  suggestion  in  connection  with  out-door  relief, 
which  I  will  mention  presently,  after  having  stated  the 
considerations  which  suggested  the  idea  to  me.  Of  the 
two  forms  which  poor  law  relief  takes,  that  administered 
as  out-relief  appears  to  have  a  more  demoralizing  ten- 
dency than  the  other,  which  is  relief  in  the  workhouse. 
That  it  is  so,  we  have  ample  evidence  in  the  returns 
published  by  the  Local  Government  Board,  which  show 
that  whenever  the  proportion  of  out-relief  is  small  as 
compared  with  the  total  amount  of  relief,  the  whole 
bulk  of  pauperism  is  small,  and  pauperism  increases 
in  the  same  ratio  as  the  proportion  of  out-relief  in- 
creases. It  is  strange  that  it  should  be  so,  when  we 
consider  that,  while  in-door  relief  is  ample  in  quantity 
and  good  in  quality,  out-door  relief  is  very  bare  and 
scanty.  The  explanation  appears  to  be  that  the  ample 
in-door  relief  is  coupled  with  loss  of  liberty,  with  the 
stigma  of  pauperism  in  the  workhouse  uniform,  and 
with  thorough  and  constant  supervision — while  in  the 
case  of  out-relief,  in  spite  of  its  being  scanty,  it  has 
this  attraction — that  the  recipient  is  allowed  to  retain 
the  same  outward  appearance  as  his  independent  and 
provident  neighbours.  He  has  received  his  relief 
secretly  as  far  as  they  are  concerned,  and  has  therefore 
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not  lost  caste  nor  social  position.  In  addition  to  this 
the  supervision  of  one  relieving  officer  in  a  large 
district  is  not  sufficient  to  note  the  changing  circum- 
stances of  every  one  of  those  in  receipt  of  relief,  and 
opportunities  are  thus  afforded  for  continuing  to  draw 
relief  after  the  necessity  for  it  has  ceased.  It  is  often 
difficult  for  an  official  to  obtain  all  the  information 
necessary  to  enable  a  case  to  be  properly  dealt  with. 
This  want  of  supervision  and  the  difficulty  of  obtaining 
information,  give  opportunities  for  the  abuses  to  which 
out-relief  is  open,  and  which  results  in  increasing  the 
demands  that  have  to  be  made  on  the  ratepayers. 
In-door  relief  is  free  from  these  defects,  and  to  its 
freedom  from  them  may  be  attributed  the  more  healthy 
action  which  it  exercises  in  checking  the  spread  of 
pauperism. 

It  would  appear,  therefore,  to  be  very  desirable  to 
attach  to  out-relief  the  circumstances  which  appear  in 
in-door  relief  to  have  so  beneficial  an  effect  in  checking 
the  spread  of  pauperism — and  with  this  object  I  would 
suggest  that  with  out-relief,  and  a  condition  of  receiving 
it,  should  be  the  wearing  of  some  distinctive  mark  by 
the  recipient,  that  should  point  him  out  as  a  pauper. 
He  should  no  longer  be  able  quietly  and  secretly  to 
live  on  the  earnings  of  his  thrifty  neighbour  ratepayer 
without  stepping  down  from  being  his  equal  in  the 
social  scale,  to  the  lower  grade  of  a  pauper.  He  should 
be  made  to  feel  that  he  cannot  accept  relief  without 
degradation  and  loss  of  self-respect  If,  by  his  want  of 
thrift,  or  by  his  drunkenness,  he  becomes  a  burden  to 
society,  he  should  acknowledge  his  obligation  to 
society  by  wearing  some  distinctive  mark.  The  mark 
that  I  would  suggest  would  be  a  metal  plate,  such  as 
is  used  by  porters,  cabdrivers,  and  others,  but  be 
easily  distinguished  from  any  other,  and  should  bear 
upon  it  the  initial  letters  of  the  union  to  which  it 
belongs,  and  its  number  on  the  relief-book.  This 
label  might  be  tied  round  the  arm  in  the  case  of  male 
paupers,  and  suspended  round  the  neck  in  the  case  of 
females.     This  mark  would  keep  the  pauper  in  full 
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view  of  all  his  ratepaying  neighbours.  Every  rate- 
payer would  become  a  supervisor,  and  interested  in 
seeing  that  no  unworthy  recipients  were  supported 
at  his  cost,  and  that  none  of  the  parish  money  was 
misapplied. 

By  the  plan  now  suggested  I  think  we  shall,  to  a 
great  extent,  connect  with  out-relief  the  circumstances 
which  act  so  beneficially  in  the  case  of  in-door  relief, 
viz.,  the  pauper  stigma  and  constant  supervision. 
Could  we,  by  the  means  suggested,  create  such  an 
aversion  to  the  receipt  of  out-relief  that  it  would  only 
be  resorted  to  as  a  last  resource ;  could  it  be  made  to 
operate  as  a  test  of  destitution,  as  the  house  now  does ; 
should  the  wearing  of  the  badge  of  dependence  stir  up 
a  laudable  desire  to  discard  it  at  the  earliest  possible 
moment,  out-relief  would  have  these  advantages  over 
the  "house" — ^that  in  cases  of  temporary  want,  the  reci- 
pient of  relief  would  not  be  withdrawn  from  the  scene 
of  his  usual  occupation,  his  connection  with  which  could 
thus  be  retained,  to  be  again  resumed  when  temporary 
disability  might  have  passed  away,  and  the  necessity  of 
breaking  up  his  home  would  be  avoided.  Although 
for  a  time  marked  as  having  fallen  a  step  in  society,  he 
would  not  be  withdrawn  from  it  and  isolated,  often 
never  to  return  to  it,  for  we  often  find  that  the  aversion 
to  the  house  once  overcome,  the  comfort,  and  ease,  the 
ample  food  and  clothing,  &c.,  are  so  attractive  that  the 
"inmate"  is  very  difficult  to  dislodge,  and  becomes 
sometimes  a  permanent  burden  on  the  ratepayers,  and 
their  children  learn  to  regard  the  "house"  as  their 
home,  and  to  which  they  become  too  ready  to  return 
when  they  find  the  exertion  of  supporting  themselves 
in  the  least  degree  irksome. 

Discussion. 

Mr.  R.  O.  Jones  said  he  was  quite  willing  that  the  most  severe 
means  should  be  used  to  force  a  man  to  support  his  wife  and  family. 
There  was,  however,  a  large  class  of  people  who  were  paupers,  and 
had  become  so  under  circumstances  over  which  they  had  no  control. 
To  bring  them  all  into  workhouses  and  condemn  them  to  wear  badges 
or  marks  that  would  degrade  them  in  the  sight  of  their  countrymen 
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would  be  a  very  sad  state  of  things.  He  knew  many  poor  persons 
who  through  circumstances  which  they  could  not  control,  had  been 
obliged  to  resort  to  parochial  relief.  There  was  one  way  by  means 
of  which  the  number  of  out-door  paupers  might  be  reduced,  and  that 
was  by  compelling  the  relation  of  persons,  as  far  as  they  could,  to 
pay  towards  their  support.  For  his  own  part,  he  did  not  see  why  a 
brother  should  not  pay  for  the  maintenance  of  his  sister,  and  he  was 
further  of  opinion,  that  if  this  was  done,  it  would  prevent  a  large 
number  of  persons  becoming  chargeable  to  the  union.  As  to  the 
matter  between  Merthyr  and  Cardiff,  while  he  had  no  doubt  that  the 
Merthyr  union  had  been  worked  very  advantageously,  he  could  not 
forget  that  there  had  been  a  very  considerable  subsidiary  relief  to  the 
union  by  the  public  subscriptions  which  had  been  sent  to  Merthyr 
diuing  the  distress,  and  which  had  the  effect  of  preventing  people 
from  going  to  the  workhouse.  He  did  not  say  that  it  was  not  right 
for  people  to  have  assistance  in  the  way  they  had,  but  he  could  well 
imderstand  that  that  assistance  prevented  many  people  from  going  to 
the  workhouse,  and  under  other  circumstances  the  Merthyr  guardians 
might  have  had  so  many  persons  applying  for  relief  that  the  test 
would  have  proved  ineffectual  and  futile.  As  to  the  difference  between 
the  cost  of  the  two  unions,  certainly  they  were  very  remarkable,  and 
the  Merthyr  guardians  had  a  right  to  claim  praise  for  themselves  for 
carrying  out  their  work  in  such  a  manner,  for  no  doubt  their  admi- 
nistration of  relief  was  effected  in  a  very  able  way. 

The  Rev.  C.  R.  Knight  was  glad  that  Mr.  Oliver  Jones  had 
the  courage  to  protest  against  the  doctrine  that  cheapness  was  a  test 
of  success  in  administering  the  poor  law.  There  was  always  a  large 
sub-stratum  of  honest  poor  who  demanded  and  had  a  right  to 
consideratioa  The  tendency  of  modem  legislation  was  to  suppress 
indiscriminate  private  charity  by  making  it  penal  to  beg,  and  pro- 
viding for  the  relief  of  the  poor  from  the  public  purse ;  and  he  con- 
tended that  in  adopting  harsh  measures  to  discourage  the  idle,  they 
could  not  throw  off  the  obligation  of  humanely  treating  those  who 
were  poor  from  misfortune.  Were  they  to  consider  the  poor  law 
a  harsh  and  cruel  piece  of  machinery,  or  was  it  intended  that 
each  individual  case  should  be  dealt  with  on  its  merits  by  the 
guardians,  whose  local  experience  and  personal  knowledge  qualified 
them  to  sift  the  circumstances?  The  poor  man  had  a  right  to 
have  his  sentiment  as  well  as  any  one  else,  and  he  thought  it  not  to 
the  credit  of  the  guardians  of  Merthyr  that  at  the  very  time  when  the 
whole  country  was  urgently  appealed  to  for  the  relief  of  Merthyr  dis- 
tress, they  should  be  flaunting  before  other  imions  the  fact  that  their 
paupers  cost  them  only  one  shilling  and  three  pence  in  the  pound, 
while  in  other  unions  they  cost  2/.  9^/.  and  3J. 

Mr.  Edwards  replied  that  the  poverty  alluded  to  by  the  last 
speaker  only  lasted  for  a  limited  period,  and  was  never  so  great 
as  it  had  been  represented  to  be  when  *^  mawkish  sentimentality  and 
spurious  philanthropy  "  was  rampant. 

The  Rev.  W.  D.  Phillips,  said:  Up  to  the  present  time  the 
opinion  expressed  generally  had  been  in  favour  of  greater  stringency 
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in  the  administration  of  relief.  Now,  however,  this  system  had  been 
branded  as  unjust,  harsh,  and  a  denial  of  the  legitimate  rights  of  the 
poor.  Of  the  principle  which  should  guide  our  deliberations  on  the 
subject,  a  very  clear  statement  had  lately  been  made  by  Mr.  Glad- 
stone. Addressing  a  Club  called  "Shepherds,"  he  said  the  relief  paid 
to  the  poor  annually  of  England  and  Wales  amounted  to  six  millions ; 
and  as  the  revenue  from  all  sources  is  six  hundred  millions,  the  poor 
take  one  pound  out  of  every  hundred,  leaving  to  the  possessors  of 
property  ninety-nine  pounds.  There  is  nothing,  he  said,  very  formid- 
able in  this,  nor  did  he  think  pauperism  was  likely  to  prove  fatal  to 
the  country.  Nevertheless,  he  was  not  in  favour  of  a  luke  adminis- 
tration of  the  poor  law  and  a  readiness  in  granting  relief,  inasmuch 
as  it  is  injurious  to  the  poor  and  indisposes  them  to  strive  by  means 
of  clubs,  and  in  other  ways,  to  make  provision  for  themselves.  We 
have  met  together,  at  this  time,  to  consult  not  chiefly  on  what  may 
benefit  the  ratepayers,  but  the  poor  or  the  labouring  classes.  In  all 
Poor  Law  Conferences  their  interest  must  always  be  paramount,  and 
if  out-door  relief,  largely  given,  would  advantage  them,  it  should  be 
given,  if  not  firmly  refused.  If  sickness  should  enter  the  poor  man's 
dwelling  there  can  be  no  valid  objection  made  why  he  should  not  be 
assisted,  or  if  the  bread  winner  himself  is  struck  down  by  disease  or 
accident,  no  one  would  hesitate  to  say  that  he  should  be  relieved. 
All  these  instances  offend  not  against  a  sound  system  of  relief.  But 
the  vagrant,  the  family  deserted  by  the  husband,  or  that  of  the 
criminal,  should  be  sternly  refused  all  support  save  in  the  house. 
There  are,  however,  two  classes  difficult  to  deal  with,  the  able-bodied 
out  on  strike,  or  those  willing  to  work,  but  unable  to  do  so  from  the 
failure  of  the  industries  in  which  they  were  engaged.  However  great 
the  destitution  of  the  first,  the  guardians  cannot  relieve  it  without 
appearing  to  uphold  the  men  in  their  vain  efforts  to  contend  against 
the  economic  laws  by  which  wages  are  inevitably  regulated.  Still 
they  must  be  relieved,  and  without  taking  part  with  the  men  or  their 
employers,  he  thought  the  stone-yard  was  not  the  place  for  them. 
Some  substitute  for  this  employment  should  be  found,  the  more  so 
for  the  able-bodied  willing  to  work,  but  whose  employment  had 
failed  through  those  mutations  which  take  place  in  the  various  in- 
dustries of  the  community.  There  should  be  some  resources  found 
to  meet  a  heavy  calamity  of  this  kind,  such  as  this  mineral  district 
has  been  and  is  now  passing  through.  The  whole  burden  of  relief 
should  not  fall  upon  separate  localities.  The  area  of  relief  should 
be  enlarged.  Then  men  willing  to  work  should  not  be  sent  into  the 
stone-yard.  Some  work  of  general  utility  should  be  found  for  them  j 
and  as  these  men  and  their  families  have  been  gathered  at  certain 
centres  to  work  for  the  benefit  of  some,  so  those  who  have  gained 
wealth  in  these  localities  should  aid  when  distress  comes  upon  them. 
Some  have  well  discharged  this  duty.  In  thus  replying  to  the  re- 
marks of  these  gentlemen  he  had  deprived  himself  of  the  opportu- 
nity of  criticising  the  paper  read 

Rev.  C.  Llewellyn  expressed  the  opinion  that  there  was  a  want 
of  unity  between  boards  of  guardians  as  to  the  manner  of  dealing 
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with  husbands  who  had  neglected  their  wives,  &c.  He  thought  also 
that  efforts  should  be  made  more  strongly  to  aid  the  establishment  of 
friendly  societies. 

Mr.  Jenkin  Matthews  referred  to  the  instances  mentioned  by 
Mr.  Bircham,  and  expressed  his  concurrence  in  Mr.  Bircham's  state- 
ments. He  advocated  the  establishment  of  sick  funds  at  the  iron- 
works, and  the  more  extensive  employment  of  friendly  societies. 

Mr.  J.  Thomas  was  understood  to  express  similar  views. 

The  Rev.  Vivian  Saulez  said:  My  feeling  with  regard  to  this 
subject  is  based  on  the  fact  that  a  great  mistake  is  too  often  made  in 
the  matter  of  out-door  relief,  by  guardians  ignoring  that  noble  prin- 
ciple of  our  statute  law,  which  adjudges  "  ever>'  man  innocent  until 
he  be  found  guilty,"  thus  prejudging  the  cases  which  come  before 
them,  and  estimating  a  man's  poverty  a  crime.  This  prevents  many 
an  unfortunate  but  honest  man  from  applying  till,  having  parted  with 
almost  everything  needed  for  the  preservation  of  a  decent  home,  he 
comes  at  last  before  the  board  in  very  desperation,  anticipating  nothing 
more  or  less  than  that  he  will  be  subjected  to  an  inquisitive  bullying 
(1  can  find  no  other  word  to  express  the  miserable  meanness  of  such 
public  investigation) ;  and  so  it  comes  to  pass  that  the  old  adage  is 
brought  into  play,  and  a  species  of  "  diamond  cut  diamond "  argu- 
ment ensues,  which  converts  in  the  excitement  of  the  moment  an 
honest  man  into  an  apparent  impostor,  and  frequently  pauperises  a 
whole  family.  Moreover  this  passes  for  economy,  and  so  it  happens 
that  where  a  few  shillings  for  a  short  time,  by  way  of  relief  or  loan, 
would  in  a  few  weeks  have  enabled  the  industrious  but  unfortunate 
applicant  to  overcome  his  misfortune  by  the  acuteness  of  a  hard 
rule  or  test,  a  permanent  charge  is  added  to  the  rates.  I  believe  if 
the  out-door  relief  was  left  to  the  discretion  of  the  guardians  of  the 
parish  in  which  the  applicant  lives,  instead  of  being  decided  upon  by 
a  chairman,  who  knows  nothing  of  the  case  before  him,  save  what  he 
gets  from  the  relieving  officer,  whose  official  mind  may  have  been  im- 
posed upon  by  a  malicious  neighbour  of  the  applicant,  we  should 
have  fewer  impostors,  and  the  workhouse  test  well  nigh  self-abolished ; 
for  then  every  honest  man  would  be  able  to  claim  without  being  made 
ashamed,  the  assistance  whether  by  relief  or  loan,  the  necessities  his 
case  required.  Again,  should  the  guardian  be  considered  too  lenient, 
let  it  be  the  act,  as  it  should  be  the  duty,  of  every  ratepayer  to  explain 
matters,  first,  to  the  guardians  himself,  and  then  if  the  case  remain 
unaltered,  to  the  board  in  which  the  defaulting  recipient  lives,  and 
the  whole  matter  would  receive  due  and  proper  investigation.  The 
ratepayers  have  it  in  their  power  to  check  all  needless  expenditure, 
and  are  generally  quick  enough  to  assert  their  rights.  As  it  is,  how- 
ever, at  present,  the  guardian  in  the  concurrence  of  the  chairman  and 
relieving  officer  becomes  a  nonentity,  dependent  very  much  on  the 
patronage  of  the  relieving  officer  to  have  his  cases  discharged  to  his 
or  their  satisfaction.  It  is  between  the  chairman  and  guardian  that 
the  poor  man  suffers,  for  how  is  a  non-resident  chairman  to  adjudicate 
upon  the  wants  of  the  poor,  with  whom  he  so  seldom  comes  in  con- 
tact ?  or  indeed  how  is  the  chairman  of  such  an  extensive  union  as 
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this  to  become  acquainted  with  each  and  all  its  numerous  applicants 
for  relief?  He  says  the  amounts  are  increasing.  True,  but  look  to 
the  population,  is  not  that  also  increasing.  Again,  in  this  Conference, 
another  locality  has  been  cited  as  possessing  a  pattern  union,  such  a 
pattern  I  hope  will  never  find  its  counterpart.  That  district  is  known 
throughout  the  principality  by  its  beggars.  Why  ?  No  relief,  or  such 
poor  relief  that  her  poor  have  left  her.  No,  we  do  not  wish  to  have 
our  union  coupled  with  such  ;  let  us  rather  do  our  duty  to  the  poor, 
by  encouraging  them  to  keep  their  own  homes  as  long  as  they  can, 
and  not  by  workhouse  test  pauperising  and  vagabondising  them. 
Finally  I  would  say,  let  every  applicant  upon  the  recommendation  of 
his  guardian  be  considered  worthy  until  proved  to  the  contrary ;  then 
let  every  impostor  be  deservedly  and  severely  punished,  and  God  will 
defend  the  right. 

Mr.  GwiLYM  Williams  said  that  in  his  paper  he  did  not  intend, 
as  Mr.  Edwards  had  supposed,  to  pay  the  Merthyr  guardians  a  com- 
pliment He  stated  the  bare  facts  as  given  to  him.  He  held  in  his 
hand  a  portion  of  the  paper  he  had  intended  to  read,  but  which  for 
reasons  they  would  presently  see,  he  thought  would  come  better  in 
his  reply.  The  first  remark  he  had  there  made  was,  "  the  work- 
house test,  in  my  opinion,  is  an  artificial  means  of  saving  the  guar- 
dians trouble."  He  contended  that  the  guardians  thus  shifted  the 
responsibility  which  they  took  upon  themselves  when  they  claimed 
the  suffrages  of  the  ratepayers.  In  his  opinion  a  general  application 
of  the  workhouse  test  could  not  but  be  very  injurious  to  a  large 
number  of  the  paupers.  As  to  Merthyr,  he  believed  that  the  appli- 
cants had  chosen  rather  to  become  vagrants  than  to  apply  for  admis- 
sion to  the  house,  and  the  vagrants  found  their  way  down  to  Ponty- 
pridd, and  all  over  the  Rhondda  Valley.  If  he  had  intended  to  pay 
a  compliment  to  the  action  of  the  Merthyr  guardians,  it  was  certainly 
not  a  compliment  as  far  as  their  hearts  were  concerned.  Their 
scheme  might  be  a  very  clever  one  to  prevent  people  from  applying 
for  relief  at  all.  The  guardians  were  oblig:ed  to  relieve  people,  and 
he  did  not  agree  that  the  proper  relief  was  in  all  cases  admittance  to 
the  house.  With  regard  to  mawkish  sentimentality,  he  was  one  of 
those  to  whom  Mr.  Edwards  referred.  (Mr.  Edwards :  No,  no). 
Perhaps  Mr.  Edwards  was  not  aware  of  the  fact,  but  he  claimed  to 
be  one  of  those  people  guilty  of  mawkish  sentimentality.  He  dis- 
agreed with  Mr.  Edwards'  use  of  that  term,  but  he  said  this  without 
any  fear  of  contradiction,  that  there  were  cases  of  such  abject  poverty 
in  the  districts  with  which  Mr.  Edwards  is  connected — Aberdare  and 
Mountain  Ash — and  which  he  saw  himself,  that  the  board  of  guardians 
at  Merthyr,  if  they  had  done  what  he  considered  their  duty,  and  had 
investigated  the  cases  themselves,  and  had  not  been  led  away  by  the 
reports  of  the  relieving  officers,  they  could  not  have  failed  to  view 
the  matter  differently.  It  was  all  very  fine  to  talk  about  sentimen- 
tality, but  if  the  proper  people  did  not  relieve  the  poor,  the  mawkish 
and  sentimental  must  do  it.  He  disagreed  very  much  with  what  had 
been  said  by  Mr.  Bircham  in  his  report  upon  the  destitution  of  the 
district     Mr.  Bircham's  experience  did  not  tally  with  what  he  had 
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seen  in  the  Rhondda  Valley  during  the  late  trouble.  He  had  seen 
cases  of  destitution  such  as  he  hoped  he  should  never  see  again.  Of 
course  there  was  a  great  deal  of  imposition ;  there  always  would  be. 
But  altogether  he  thought  he  should  be  failing  in  his  duty  towards 
the  population  of  that  district  if  he  did  not  state  this,  and  also  as  to 
their  admirable  behaviour,  for  there  was  not  a  single  case  before  him 
during  that  period,  arising  from  destitution. 

The  President,  in  a  few  concluding  observations,  brought  the 
discussion  to  a  close ;  and,  in  conformity  with  a  resolution  proposed, 
consented  to  continue  his  services  as  honorary  secretary  to  the 
Conference. 

The  thanks  of  the  Conference  were  voted  to  the  readers  of  papers 
and  to  the  President  for  their  services. 
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SUBJECTS  DISCUSSED. 

I.     The  Duties  of  Guardians  with  regard  to 
Education. 

II.     Scientific  Assistance  required  by  Sanitary 
Authorities. 

III.  Progress  of  Sanitary  Legislation. 

IV.  County  Boards  and   the  Arrangement  of 

Business  before    Boards  of  Guardians. 

V.     Endowed  Charities. 


The  Rev.  J.  Elphinstone  Elliot,  Hon.  secretary  to  the  Confer- 
ence, read  a  letter  from  Sir  Matthew  White  Ridley,  Bart.,  M.P.,  who 
had  promised  to  preside,  regretting  his  inability  to  do  so  in  con- 
sequence of  the  necessity  for  his  presence  at  the  Home  Office. 

On  the  motion  of  the  Rev.  Mr.  Elliot,  Mr.  James  Cropper 
was  elected  to  preside  over  the  Conference. 

The  President,  in  taking  the  Chair,  said  that  Sir  Matthew  Ridley, 
like  some  others,  had  had  promotion  lately,  and  he  was  obliged  to 
carry  out  the  duties  which  devolved  upon  him.  Although  the 
number  present  was  not  so  great  as  had  been  on  previous  occasions, 
he  was  glad  to  see  many  new  faces  at  the  meeting,  and  this  would  be 
of  benefit  to  them  in  discussing  those  questions  which  concerned  the 
work  they  had  to  do.  On  the  last  occasion  they  had  an  admirable 
paper  by  the  Rev.  Mr.  Creighton  on  "  The  Duties  of  Guardians  with 
regard  to  Education."  Then,  the  Education  Act  was  newly  in  their 
lumds,  and  they  had  little  or  no  experience  of  its  workings ;  but  since 
then  they  had  had  a  year's  work  in  most  of  their  unions ;  the  whole 
system  had  been  thoroughly  established  in  many  of  them,  experience 
had  been  gained,  and  many  difficulties  had  been  overcome. 

He  called  upon  the  Rev.  M.  Creighton  to  read  a  continuation  of 
his  paper  on  the — 

Duties  of  Guardians  with  regard  to  Education. 

In  continuing  the  discussion  of  this  subject,  in  accord- 
ance with  the  request  of  the  Conference  last  year,  I 
will  confine  myself  to  points  only  of  immediate  im- 
portance. The  result  of  a  year's  experience  has  been 
to  show  that  the  general  operation  of  the  Act  of  1876, 
has  been  on  the  lines  which  I  laid  down  last  year. 
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The  preliminaries  of  organization,  the  persuasion  and 
influence  exercised  by  schoolmasters,  school  managers, 
and  local  committees  appointed  by  the  School  Attend- 
ance Committees,  or  the  visits  of  School  Attendance 
Officers,  the  taking  of  a  census,  and  such  like  things 
have  tended  to  create  a  more  universal  interest  in  the 
subject  of  education,  and  the  organized  expression  of 
popular  opinion  has  tended  to  impress  on  the  minds  of 
parents  generally  a  sense  of  their  increased  responsi- 
bility. 

My  opinion  last  year  was,  and  still  is,  that  the 
object  of  those  entrusted  with  carrying  out  the  ad- 
ministration of  the  Education  Acts  ought  to  be  to 
raise  gradually  the  standard  of  public  opinion,  rather 
than  to  aim  at  producing  by  legal  means  a  dull  mecha- 
nical uniformity.  In  the  North  of  England,  especially 
where  education  is  appreciated  by  the  mass  of  the 
people  themselves,  the  needless  obtrusion  of  regula- 
tions and  officials  can  only  have  a  disastrous  result  A 
curious  instance  of  that  has  come  under  my  notice. 
A  village  which  possessed  two  schools,  an  infant  school 
for  those  under  the  age  of  seven,  and  a  school  for  older 
children,  was  visited  by  an  energetic  School  Attendance 
Officer,  who  explained  the  law  to  the  parents.  The 
parents  listened  with  attention,  and  the  conclusion 
which  they  came  to  was,  that  if  they  were  to  be  put 
under  the  letter  of  the  law,  the  letter  only  would  they 
obey.  All  the  children  attending  the  infant  school, 
who  were  under  the  age  of  five,  were  taken  away  from 
school,  and  as  the  school  attendance  had  been  very  regu- 
lar before,  no  additions  were  made  to  the  scholars  of  the 
more  advanced  school.  I  mention  this,  because  it  seems 
to  me  of  vital  importance  that  educational  questions 
should  not  be  treated  in  an  official  and  legal  manner. 
The  object  of  School  Attendance  Committees  is  to  get 
children  to  school  with  the  least  possible  friction  to  all 
parties,  not  to  assert  the  majesty  of  the  law.  Social 
progress  may  look  to  the  law  for  protection  against  the 
caprice  of  the  few,  but  it  cannot  rest  upon  law  as  its 
basis,  or  trust  to  it  as  its  spring. 

L   2 
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As  regards  points  of  detail.  There  can  be  no  doubt 
that  every  School  Attendance  Committee  must  have  its 
officer  or  officers,  who  must  endeavour  to  gain  all 
possible  information.  I  do  not  see  how  they  are  to 
gain  proper  information  in  scattered  districts  except  by 
local  help.  A  local  committee,  consisting  of  school 
managers  and  employers  of  labour,  would  be  likely  to 
help  the  officer  to  a  knowledge  of  cases  of  children 
unlawfully  employed  or  not  attending  school ;  the 
teachers  would  bring  before  him  cases  of  irregular 
attendance.  Into  these  cases  he  must  inquire  carefully, 
and  submit  a  detailed  account  of  them  to  the  School 
Attendance  Committee.  This  method  of  operation 
seems  to  have  been  so  generally  accepted,  and  on  the 
whole  to  work  so  well  that  it  needs  no  further  dis- 
cussion. 

Some  doubts  were  at  first  felt  about  the  power  of 
enforcing  school  attendance,  which  this  Education  Act 
of  1876  enforced.  Fewer  difficulties  have  been  found 
than  was  at  first  anticipated  in  exercising  the  powers 
which  the  Act  gave  ;  the  chief  difficulty  is  that  of  pro- 
curing a  good  case  for  procedure.  School  Attendance 
Committees  are  continually  exposed  to  a  cross-fire. 
Philanthropic  persons  who  bring  cases  before  their 
notice  are  aggrieved  at  their  dilatoriness,  and  the  general 
public  supposes  them  to  have  much  larger  powers  than 
they  possess.  To  bring  a  case  under  the  operation  of 
the  Act  considerable  time  and  care  are  necessary  for 
gathering  exact  evidence.  "  Habitual  neglect"  has  to 
be  proved,  and  it  is  possible  for  a  child  to  attend 
school  with  an  ingenious  irregularity  which  puts  educa- 
tion entirely  out  of  the  question,  yet  which  does  not 
constitute  habitual  neglect.  The  largest  number  of 
cases  which  occupy  School  Attendance  Committees 
come  under  this  head.  Admonitions  lead  to  fitful 
attendance,  and  a  deliberate  attempt  is  made  by  the 
class  which  it  is  most  desirable  to  reach,  to  ascertain 
what  is  the  minimum  of  attendances  which  will  be  safe. 

This  evil  can  only  be  remedied  by  the  adoption  of 
bye-laws  in  places  where  such  a  course  is  possible  ; 
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but  as  the  Act  at  present  stands  there  are  strict  limits 
to  this  possibility.  Bye-laws  need  adoption  in  every 
parish,  and  the  formalities  and  expenses  attending  upon 
their  adoption  are  numerous.  First,  a  requisition  signed 
by  fifty  ratepayers,  or  one-third  of  the  ratepayers  of 
the  parish,  requesting  the  summoning  officer  to  call  a 
meeting ;  then  notices  have  to  be  published,  and  the 
summoning  officer  {i.e.  the  clerk  to  the  guardians)  has 
to  attend.  The  expenses  attending  the  procuring  of 
bye-laws  for  a  small  parish  would  be  about  ;^7  or  ^^8 
at  least  if  there  was  no  opposition ;  if  there  was  oppo- 
sition, and  ten  ratepayers  demanded  a  poll,  there  would 
be  also  the  unknown  expense  of  a  poll.  All  this  is 
very  deterrent  from  any  attempts  to  procure  bye-laws 
in  villages,  where  the  number  of  ratepayers  is  small, 
and  amongst  them  are  some  who  feel  that  the  bye-laws 
will  be  directed  immediately  against  themselves.  A 
simplification  in  the  method  of  obtaining  bye-laws 
would  lead  to  their  more  general  adoption.  The  pre- 
sent method  is  obscure,  and  presents  nothing  tangible 
to  the  minds  of  ordinary  people  who  are  not  versed  in 
the  technicalities  in  which  we  in  Eng^land  delight  to 
involve  the  simplest  matters  of  public  procedure.  It 
has  been  suggested,  and  I  will  ask  the  Conference  to 
approve  of  the  suggestion,  that  School  Attendance 
Committees  be  empowered  to  frame  and  publish  bye- 
laws  suitable  to  their  own  districts,  after  the  fashion  of 
the  model  bye-laws  which  the  Local  Government 
Board  have  recently  issued,  and  that  these  bye-laws 
come  into  force  in  any  parish,  which  accepts  them  at  an 
ordinary  meeting,  after  due  notice. 

In  this  way  a  movement  for  bye-laws  would  have 
something  definite  to  go  upon,  and  would  not  saddle 
the  parish  with  expense.  Any  one  interested  in  the 
subject  could  educate  his  neighbourhood  by  repeated 
endeavours  if  he  were  unsuccessful  at  first.  The 
essence  of  permissive  legislation  is  that  it  rests  on 
public  opinion,  and  it  must  fail  if  it  puts  technical 
difficulties  in  the  way  of  free  discussion  by  which  alone 
public  opinion  can  be  formed  and  educated. 
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There  is  a  special  difficulty  in  the  way  of  applying 
these  principles  to  the  district  which  this  Conference 
represents.  In  the  rest  of  England  the  chances  are 
that  a  "  parish  "  corresponds  with  a  school  district,  i,e,, 
takes  in  approximately  the  district  which  supplies 
scholars  to  at  least  one  school.  But  in  the  North  of 
England,  where  there  are  so  many  small  townships,  it 
would  be  useless,  as  well  as  impossible,  to  pass  bye-laws 
for  a  separate  township ;  the  number  of  townships  which 
make  up  a  school  district  in  the  country  parts  of 
Northumberland  varies  between  two  and  four.  Let 
me  illustrate  the  consequent  difficulty.  The  School 
Attendance  Committee  of  the  Alnwick  Union  found 
that,  in  a  fishing  village  of  250  inhabitants,  the  children 
were  habitually  kept  from  school  to  gather  bait,  and 
that  remonstrances  only  produced  a  determination  on 
the  part  of  those  affected  to  discover  what  was  the 
least  they  could  do  to  escape  legal  proceedings  I  have 
already  shown  how  very  difficult  it  is  under  the  Act 
itself  to  deal  with  such  cases.  The  School  Attendance 
Committee  considered  the  question  of  bye-laws.  The 
school  to  which  these  children  ought  to  go  was  situated 
in  another  township,  where  bye-laws  could  easily  have 
been  passed ;  and  if  the  two  townships,  which  form  one 
school  district  could  have  been  united,  bye-laws  could 
have  been  passed  in  spite  of  the  fishers  who  were  in- 
terested in  preventing  them.  Applications  was  made 
to  the  Education  Department  to  unite  these  two  town- 
ships into  a  school  district,  for  the  purpose  of  passing 
bye-Jaws,  as  might  be  done  in  the  case  of  appointing  a 
School  Board.  The  Department  doubted  its  power 
and  declined.  Bye-laws  are  consequently  rendered 
impossible  in  the  one  case  in  which  they  would  have 
been  most  useful.  I  think  I  am  not  going  beyond  the 
facts  in  saying  that  bye-laws  under  the  Act,  as  it  is,  are 
practically  impossible  in  the  country  districts  of  the 
northern  counties. 

There  is  another  reason  for  the  passing  of  bye-laws, 
which  may  be  expected  to  become  more  pressing  as 
the  full  rigour  of  the  Act  becomes  felt.     A  difficulty 
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universally  experienced  in  arranging  the  mechanism  of 
the  present  system  is  the  existence  of  private  adventure 
schools.  The  public  elementary  schools  are  placed  by 
the  Education  Department  at  the  disposal  of  the 
School  Attendance  Committee.  They  are  bound  to 
keep  registers,  and  to  send  in  yearly  returns  of  the 
attendance  of  the  children  to  the  School  Attendance 
Committee.  They  are  also  under  the  supervision  of 
managers  who  are  in  harmony  with  the  School  Attend- 
ance Committee ;  the  schools  and  their  registers  are 
always  open  to  the  attendance  officer ;  it  is  the  direct 
interest  of  the  teacher  that  the  children  should  attend 
school  regularly,  as  he  is  paid  in  a  great  part  by  results. 
All  this  is  entirely  altered  in  the  case  of  private  adven- 
ture schools.  They  are  under  no  managers,  and  no 
one  knows  how  they  are  Conducted ;  they  are  not 
obliged  to  keep  registers,  and  if  they  do  so,  rarely  do 
so  regularly  or  according  to  any  principle ;  they  and 
their  registers  are  not  open  to  the  attendance  officers ; 
the  teachers  look  only  to  school  pence  for  their  remu- 
neration, and  if  the  parents  choose  to  pay  for  children 
and  then  rarely  send  them,  the  teachers  are  quite  will- 
ing to  do  their  best  to  screen  such  accommodating 
customers  from  any  evil  results.  The  testimony  of 
attendance  officers  is,  that  whereas  masters  of  certified 
efficient  schools  give  them  for  the  most  immediate  in- 
formation of  irregular  attendance  on  the  part  of  scholars, 
they  have  never  received  any  such  information  from 
the  masters  of  private  adventure  schools.  It  is  obvious 
that  while  all  the  machinery  of  governmental  organiza- 
tion is  at  present  employed  to  enforce  regularity  of 
attendance  on  those  who  go  to  a  public  elementary 
school,  the  private  adventure  schools  are  tending  to  be 
more  and  more  organized  as  loopholes  of  escape.  This 
difficulty  is  so  seriously  felt  that  many  call  for  the  sup- 
pression of  schools  which  are  not  certified  efficient,  or 
at  least  suggest  that  attendance  at  them  should  not  be 
recognised  as  fulfilling  the  requirements  of  the  Act, 
unless  some  further  guarantee  should  be  exacted.  I 
think  it  would  be  difficult  to  limit  free  trade  in  educa- 
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tion  at  present,  but  I  should  like  to  suggest  that  the 
enforcement  of  bye-laws  in  districts  where  such  schools 
existed  would  be  a  tolerably  good  cause  of  dealing  with 
the  mischief.  Their  use  as  a  means  of  escaping  attend- 
ance at  school  would  thus  be  done  away  with  ;  and  if 
parents  found  that  they  had  to  send  their  children  to 
school  regularly,  they  might  be  trusted  in  the  long  run 
to  send  them  to  schools  where  they  were  taught  in  an 
orderly  and  efficient  way. 

As  this  paper  is  avowedly  a  continuation  of  a  pre- 
vious one,  I  do  not  propose  to  take  up  your  time  on 
points  of  detail.  But  the  question  of  bye-laws  is  a 
pressing  one,  which  ought  to  be  put  prominently  for- 
ward for  discussion.  It  is  dear  that  the  present  method 
of  obtaining  them  is  cumbrous,  and  ought  to  be  sim- 
plified. This  Conference  also  ought  to  make  known 
the  difficulties  which  the  multiplicity  of  small  townships 
in  the  northern  counties  put  in  the  way  of  permissive 
local  legislation.  I  will  therefore  conclude  by  moving 
the  following  resolution  : — 

"  That  it  is  desirable  that  the  Education  Depart- 
ment be  empowered,  on  the  request  of  a  School 
Attendance  Committee,  to  form  school  districts  for  the 
purpose  of  passing  bye-laws,  as  they  are  for  the  pur- 
pose of  appointing  a  School  Board  ;  and  that  a  School 
Attendance  Committee  be  empowered  to  frame  bye-laws, 
which  will  take  effect  in  every  parish  or  school  district 
that  accepts  them  at  a  parish  or  district  meeting." 

•Discussion. 

In  answer  to  Mr.  Hall,  the  Rev.  M.  Creighton  said  that  public 
elementary  schools  were  those  in  receipt  of  a  Government  grant,  and 
were  under  the  control  of  the  Education  Department.  Certified 
efficient  schools  were  those  which  had  been  found  by  the  Education 
Department  to  be  efficient,  and  those  which  were  not  under  those 
classes  were  private  adventure  schools. 

The  Rev.  Canon  Simpson  said  with  regard  to  the  attendance  of 
the  children,  it  might  be  stated  with  some  justice,  that  those  who 
attended  less  than  250  times  were  guilty  of  habitual  neglect,  for  the 
child  would  not  be  able  to  obtain  the  Government  grant  The  schools 
would  be  open  during  the  year  about  420  or  430  times,  and  70  or  80 
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absences  during  that  time  ought  to  be  as  much  as  they  should  allow. 
He  agreed  with  Mr.  Creighton  that  the  difficulty  of  obtaining  bye- 
laws  was  very  great,  and  that  more  power  should  be  given  to  the 
School  Attendance  Committees  in  that  respect.  He  complained  that 
a  parent  could  not  be  fined  more  than  5J.,  including  costs,  thereby 
throwing  heavy  charges  upon  the  School  Attendance  Committees.  He 
said  attendance  at  private  adventure  schools  was  not  recognised  as 
entitling  to  a  certificate,  and  unless  the  children  attending  private 
schools  passed  a  certain  examination,  provided  for  such  children 
under  the  regulations  now  in  force,  they  would  not  obtain  a  labour 
certificate.  When  experience  had  taught  parents  this  important  fact, 
he  thought  many  of  the  private  adventure  schools  would  cease  to 
exist. 

Mr.  Heatley  said  that  Mr.  Creighton  had  dealt  in  a  thoroughly 
practical  way  with  the  difficulties  experienced  by  School  Attendance 
committees  in  carrying  out  their  duties,  and  he  (Mr.  Creighton)  had 
pointed  out  the  facilities  which  would  be  a  great  advantage  to  them. 
He  drew  the  attention  of  the  meeting  to  the  anomalies  which  existed 
between  the  Factory  and  the  Education  Acts,  and  suggested  that 
some  legislation  should  be  entered  into  to  harmonize  those  two  Acts. 

The  Rev.  M.  Creighton  agreed  that  there  was  a  great  anomaly  in 
the  fact  that  under  the  Factory  Acts  the  enforcement  of  the  attend- 
ance at  school  of  the  children  employed  as  half-timers  was  left  to  the 
Inspector,  who  came  once  a  year,  and  in  a  perfunctory  manner  looked 
at  certain  returns  which  were  put  before  him ;  whereas  other  children 
were  looked  to  weekly  by  the  school  attendance  officer.  It  was  true 
that  there  was  a  difficulty  in  the  way  of  combining  the  provisions  of 
the  Factory  Acts  with  those  of  the  Education  Acts,  as  under  the 
Factory  Acts  the  responsibility  of  the  children  going  to  school  rested 
with  the  employers,  whereas  under  the  Education  Act  it  rested  with 
the  parents.  Still,  in  his  opinion,  the  whole  subject  deserved  con- 
sideration. 

Mr.  R.  Peverell  wished  Mr.  Creighton  to  add  to  his  resolution  the 
words,  "  that  the  bye-laws  for  adverse  townships  should  be  submitted 
to  the  board  of  guardians  for  approval,  previous  to  being  sent  to  the 
Education  Department."  No  doubt  the  School  Attendance  Committee 
would  be  better  able  to  frame  bye-laws,  but  seeing  that  they  con- 
sisted only  of  six  or  eight  persons,  he  was  of  opinion  that  the  rate- 
payers of  such  adverse  townships  would  be  more  likely  to  be 
reconciled  to  bye-laws  approved  as  suggested.  At  all  events  it  was 
quite  possible  that  several  guardians  from  the  adverse  townships 
would  be  present  at  the  board  meetings  to  represent  them  on  this 
matter  as  on  other  matters. 

Mr.  Alcock  said  that  with  regard  to  the  private  adventure  schools 
there  was  no  means  of  checking  whether  the  attendance  was  once  a 
week  or  once  a  month.  He  thought  all  schools  opened  should  be 
compelled  to  keep  registers,  and  should  be  open  for  inspection  by  the 
Education  Department.  It  was  not  likely  to  be  carried  that  they 
should  be  open  to  the  local  authority.  He  thought  it  would  be  a 
mistaken  poUcy  to  submit  the  bye-laws  for  confirmation  by  the  parish 
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or  ratepayers.  Other  local  authorities,  such  as  rural  sanitary  boards, 
had  power  to  make  bye-laws,  and  the  same  power  should  be  given  in 
educational  matters.  At  present  the  Act  rendered  the  passing  of 
bye-laws  impracticable,  for  they  were  liable  to  be  overruled  by  a  small 
minority. 

Mr.  Procter  spoke  of  the  difficulty  of  educating  the  children  of 
the  lower  classes,  and  thought  that,  without  the  School  Attendance 
Committee  had  power  to  compel  attendance,  they  could  do  little  to 
promote  education  effectually ;  and  that  the  law  should  be  so  amended 
as  to  give  them  that  power  without  an  appeal  to  the  ratepayers. 
Notwithstanding  all  that  can  be  done,  even  with  that  power,  there  is 
a  considerable  number  of  children  in  populous  districts'who  can  only 
be  reached  by  something  of  the  industrial  school  system. 

Mr.  Caris  was  of  opinion  that  every  person  who  kept  a  school 
should  have  a  certificate  to  ensure  that  the  education  was  efficient 

Mr.  CuLLEY  suggested  that  Mr.  Creighton  should  amend  the  last 
paragraph  of  his  resolution  with  reference  to  appealing  to  the  parish. 
He  had  told  them  of  a  certain  parish  where  fishermen  formed  a  large 
portion  of  the  population,  and  the  children  were  engaged  collecting 
bait  for  their  parents.  In  that  case  there  was  no  chance  of  the  parish 
adopting  bye-laws.  He  thought  a  great  deal  of  good  would  arise 
from  changing  the  initiative,  and  a  still  greater  if  the  School  Attendance 
Committee  were  enabled  themselves  to  draw  up  bye-laws,  and  make 
them  compulsory  in  the  parishes  of  their  district. 

The  Rev.  M.  Creighton  altered  his  resolution  to  read  as  follows : — 
"  That  it  is  desirable  that  the  School  Attendance  Committee  be  em- 
powered to  frame  bye-laws  for  any  parish  or  school  district  within 
their  jurisdiction,  and  that  the  bye-laws  so  framed  Come  into  opera- 
tion on  receiving  the  sanction  of  the  Education  Department," 

Mr.  Peverell,  on  Mr.  Creighton  refusing  to  add  the  words  sug- 
gested to  his  proposition,  moved,  as  an  amendment — 

"  That  in  a  township  in  which  the  ratepayers  were  unwilling  to 
pass  the  bye-laws,  the  said  bye-laws  should  be  submitted  to  the  board 
of  guardians  for  approval  before  they  were  sent  to  the  Education 
Department" 

Mr.  WooLER  seconded  the  amendment.  He  thought  the  working 
of  the  Act  would  be  promoted  by  giving  the  board  cognizance  of  the 
School  Attendance  Committee. 

Mr.  Shaftoe  Robson  said  he  did  not  agree  with  the  proposed 
amendment,  or  the  remarks  of  a  previous  speaker,  that  the  bye-laws 
ought  to  be  submitted  to  the  guardians  for  approval  before  being  sent 
to  the  Education  Department  for  confirmation.  He  might  state  that 
in  the  Gateshead  union  only  a  very  small  portion  of  it  was  under  the 
jurisdiction  of  a  School  Attendance  Committee,  and  the  majority  of 
the  guardians  took  no  interest  in  the  work  of  that  committee.  It 
would  therefore  be  useless  to  ask  those  guardians  who  were  not  on 
the  School  Attendance  Committee  to  consider  the  bye-kws  to  be 
adopted  for  parishes  in  the  affairs  of  which  they  had  no  concern. 
The  gentleman  who  had  moved  the  amendment  referred  to  the 
necessity  of  the  assessment  committees  obtaining  the  sanction  of 
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the  guardians,  before  defending  appeals  against  the  valuation  lists,  as 
an  argument  in  favour  of  the  adoption  of  the  amendment,  but  he 
thought  there  was  no  analogy  between  the  two  cases.  On  appeals 
against  valuation  lists  the  expenses  were  paid  out  of  the  union 
common  fund,  to  which  all  the  parishes  contributed  rateably,  whilst 
the  expenses  of  a  School  Attendance  Committee  were  borne  and  paid 
by  those  parishes  only  within  the  jurisdiction  of  the  committee,  and 
parishes  having  school  boards  had  no  concern  with  the  educational 
affairs  of  the  others,  which  were  under  a  School  Attendance  Committee. 
The  motion  ought,  in  his  opinion,  to  be  carried,  so  that  the  com- 
mittee could,  without  the  necessity  as  at  present  of  calling  parish 
meetings  and  probably  stirring  up  party  feeling,  frame  and  adopt 
bye-laws  with  the  sanction  of  the  Education  Department  as  was  now 
the  case  in  the  school  boards. 

On  the  amendment  being  put,  the  mover  and  seconder  only  voted 
for  it 

The  resolution  was  then  put  and  carried. 

Mr.  Heatley  moved  the  following  resolution  : — 

"  That  the  administration  of  the  Education  Acts,  more  especially  in 
dealing  with  children  attending  certified  efficient  schools  and  working 
under  a  labour  pass,  some  further  legislation  is  required  in  order  to 
consolidate  these  Acts  in  accordance  with  the  provisions  of  the 
existing  Factories  Act" 

Mr.  Bosanquet  seconded  the  motion,  but  it  was  postponed,  on  the 
understanding  that  Mr.  Heatley  would  introduce  the  discussion  on 
the  subject  at  the  next  Conference. 


Scientific  Assistance  required  by 
Sanitary  Authorities. 

The  Rev.  Canon  Simpson  opened  the  discussion  on  this  subject 
He  said  that  as  the  subject  was  on  the  programme  he  thought  an 
opportunity  should  be  given  for  its  discussion,  and  as  Dr.  Page  had 
written  a  paper  on  another  subject,  he  would,  with  the  permission  of 
the  president,  draw  attention  to  the  main  points  upon  which  dis- 
cussion was  likely  to  arise,  and  thus  those  who  had  given  their  atten- 
tion to  the  matter  would  have  an  opportunity  of  expressing  their 
opinions.  In  describing  the  work  of  a  sanitary  authority,  he  might 
state  generally  that  it  was  to  cause  the  removal  of  all  that  was  in- 
jurious to,  and  provide  all  that  was  required  to  preserve  and  maintain 
health.  To  accomplish  these  objects  they  must  have  a  good  know- 
ledge of  the  district  for  which  they  act.  That  knowledge  could  only 
be  obtained  by  careful  inquiry  and  examination,  and  to  make  that 
inquiry  they  must  employ  officers.  Those  officers  are  the  inspectors 
of  nuisances,  and  the  first  question  that  presents  itself  for  considera- 
tion is  the  qualification  of  such  an  officer.  Does  he  need  to  be 
scient^c  in  the  sense  in  which  that  term  is  generally  used,  or  is  it 
sufficient  that  he  has  the  qualities  of  accurate  observation,  discretion, 
and  good  common  sense.     He  could  imagine  cases  where  it  might 
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be  desirable,  perhaps  economical,  to  employ  an  architect  or  an  engi- 
neer as  an  inspector  of  nuisances,  who,  when  required,  could  prepare 
plans  and  superintend  works  of  drainage  or  water  supply,  but  in  the 
great  majority  of  cases  he  thought  it  was  quite  sufficient  to  employ  a 
man  of  good  judgment  as  inspector  of  nuisances,  who  could  tell  the 
authority  what  he  thought  was  a  nuisance,  whether  the  water  supply 
was  deficient,  and  where  he  suspected  it  was  impure,  or  where  houses 
were  unfit  for  habitation.  The  authority  having  received  the  report 
of  their  inspector  upon  such  matters,  as  have  been  mentioned,  must 
satisfy  themselves  that  they  are  injurious  to  health,  and  to  aid  them 
in  their  judgment  they  would  naturally  apply  to  their  medical  officer 
of  health;  and  here  it  is  that  the  authority  does  need  scientific 
assistance.  The  most  important  questions  are  involved,  and  these 
questions  cannot  be  properly  solved  by  any  one  unless  he  has  the 
special  knowledge  required  for  the  purpose.  Hence  the  need  on 
the  part  of  sanitary  authorities  to  be  careful  in  the  choice  of  their 
officers  of  health.  They  should  be  men  specially  trained  for  the 
work  they  have  to  do.  Men  whose  studies  have  been  in  the  direction 
of  those  subjects  with  which  they  are  called  upon  to  deal,  and 
men  entirely  independent  of  all  private  practice  as  medical  men.  He 
did  not  say  that  there  were  not  many  men  in  the  medical  profession 
well  able  to  discharge  the  duties  of  an  officer  of  health,  and  who 
would  act  independently,  though  such  action  might  deprive  them 
of  profitable  patients  :  but  why  place  any  man  in  such  a  position  if 
you  can  get  other  men  equally  well  fitted  for  the  situation,  who  can 
devote  their  whole  time  to  sanitary  work  ?  In  order  to  get  these 
specially  qualified  men  you  must  pay  them  sufficiently,  and,  for  that 
purpose,  their  services  should  extend  over  an  area  wide  enough  to 
secure  them  a  liberal  salary  without  undue  pressure  upon  the  rate- 
payers. In  his  district  several  unions  had  combined  and  engaged  a 
properly  qualified  officer.  (Dr.  Page),  who  devoted  his  whole  time  to 
the  duties  of  his  office,  and  the  contribution  of  each  union  was  not 
more,  probably  not  so  much,  as  if  each  union  had  appointed  its  own 
medical  officers,  officers  of  health,  each  in  his  own  district  On  that 
question  of  having  a  properly  qualified  officer  of  health  trained  for 
his  work,  he  thought  most  of  them  would  agree.  When,  however, 
they  came  to  consider  whether  sanitary  authorities  should  combine  in 
the  same  way,  and  employ  an  architect  or  an  engineer,  he  thought 
there  might  be  some  difference  of  opinion.  As  he  had  before  ob- 
served, there  were  places  in  which  it  might  be  found  desirable  and 
economical  for  an  authority  to  engage  the  constant  services  of  a 
scientific  man,  but  he  thought  the  better  plan  would  be  to  call  in 
scientific  assistance  when  wanted.  If,  on  the  report  of  their  officer 
of  health,  the  authority  found  it  necessary  to  construct  water  works 
or  sewage  works,  it  would  be  much  better  to  call  in  such  scientific 
assistance  as  was  needed  at  the  time.  There  was  much  to  be  said  in 
favour  of  a  permanent  officer,  whose  services  should  be  available,  or 
whose  duties  should  extend  over  a  wide  area,  but  the  difficulties  in 
the  way  of  any  such  arrangement  would  be  found  very  great,  especially 
the  proportions  in  which  such  officer  should  be  paid  if  he  was  acting 
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for  more  than  one  sanitary  authority,  or  even  for  one  in  which 
sewerage  and  water  works  were  constructed  at  the  cost  of  districts 
for  the  benefit  of  which  they  are  specially  intended.  It  is  not  like 
paying  a  salary  to  a  county  surveyor,  who  superintends  the  expendi- 
ture of  county  money  on  county  buildings,  his  salary  and  the  cost  of 
the  work  done  being  alike  paid  out  of  the  county-rate.  Some  other 
principle  of  remuneration  would  have  to  be  adopted,  and  upon  the 
whole  it  seems  more  desirable  to  go  into  the  open  market  for  the 
scientific  assistance  needed,  rather  than  retain  by  salary  some 
scientific  man  whose  services  should  be  available  to  one  or  more 
sanitary  authorities,  or  to  all  the  special  districts  within  the  jurisdic- 
tion of  one  authority.     He  moved  : — 

"That  it  was  desirable  to  appoint,  as  officers  of  health,  men  of 
special  training  for  the  work  they  were  required  to  do,  and  that  the 
services  of  such  officers  should  extend  over  an  area  sufficiently  wide 
to  secure  efficiency  without  undue  pressure  on  the  ratepayers." 

Mr.  Charles  Bosanquet  thought  that  there  should  be  a  civil 
engineer  in  every  county  whom  rural  sanitary  authorities  could  con- 
sult about  schemes  for  water  supply  or  sewerage.  It  was  expensive 
and  unsatisfactory  to  call  in^sometimes  one  expert,  sometimes  another, 
and  sometimes  none.  The  need  might  be  supplied  by  the  unions 
being  allowed  to  combine  as  they  could  (but  too  seldom  did)  for  the 
health  offices,  or,  perhaps,  by  the  next  County  Government  Bill 
arranging  that  the  county  surveyor  should  undertake  sanitary  duties. 

Mr.  J.  M.  Ridley  said  that  he  endorsed  the  statement  made  by 
Dr.  Simpson,  as  to  the  desirability  of  having  highly  educated  and 
independent  medical  officers.  To  obtain  men  competent  to  carry 
out  the  duties  they  must  extend  the  area.  He  had  endeavoured  to 
induce  his  neighbour  unions  to  join  together  so  as  to  form  one  dis- 
trict to  employ  a  good  medical  officer,  but  he  failed  signally  to  over- 
ride that  love  of  local  patronage  which  prevailed.  He  seconded  the 
motion. 

The  President  said  that  he  had  the  advantage,  about  two  years 
ago,  of  attending  a  Sanitary  Conference  in  London,  held  upder  the 
auspices  of  the  Social  Science  Association,  and  presided  over  by  Lord 
Aberdare.  It  was  shown  by  figures  that,  even  in  the  matter  of  pay- 
ment, combination  of  unions  with  one  "  health  officer  "  cost  less  than 
the  appointment  of  union  doctors  to  the  same  duties.  It  was  shown 
that  separate  combined  appointments  enabled  the  officer  to  act  with 
more  independence,  while  at  the  same  time  the  special  knowledge 
needed  by  a  ** health  officer"  was  more  than  could  be  expected  from 
a  union  doctor,  whose  mind  had  to  be  given  to  the  constant  duties  of 
his  profession.  The  appointment  of  "  health  officers  "  had  opened  a 
new  profession  for  scientific  men,  whose  researches  would  be  directed 
to  the  prevention  of  disease  rather  than  to  the  curing  of  disease. 

Mr.  Bosanquet  remarked  that  the  University  of  Oxford  were  now 
training  men  in  that  direction. 

Dr.  M  ACLAGAN  observed  that  other  Universities  were  doing  the  same. 

The  President  said  he  strongly  advocated  a  combination  of  unions. 

Mr.  Elliot  moved  as  an  amendment — 
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"  That  the  election  of  medical  officers  of  health  should  be  placed 
in  the  hands  of  the  Local  Government  Board,  and  by  them  be 
handed  over  to  the  County  Boards,  whenever  these  should  at  last 
be  established." 

Mr.  Caris  seconded  this  proposition. 

Mr.  Alcock  said  that  the  suggestion  of  Mr.  Elliot  would  be  cen- 
tralization of  a  most  objectionable  character.  He  hoped  those  pre- 
sent would  not  endorse  that  opinion  for  one  moment.  He  agreed 
that  the  medical  officers  should  be  elected  for  a  larger  area.  He  did 
not  think  it  was  a  step  forward,  but  rearward,  if  the  election  of 
officers  were  taken  out  of  the  hands  of  the  local  authorities. 

Mr.  CuLLEY,  in  answer  to  Mr.  Bosanquet,  said  that  the  Local 
Government  Board  were  wishful  to  bring  a  combination  of  unions 
about,  and  sometimes  withheld  the  payment  of  a  portion  of  the 
salaries  by  the  central  authority  so  as  to  induce  combination. 

Mr.  Elliot  withdrew  his  amendment,  and  the  resolution  was 
carried. 


Dr.  David  Page,  Medical  Officer  of  Health  for  Westmorland, 
read  a  paper  on — 

The  Progress  of  Sanitary  Legislation  in  regard 
TO  THE  Water  Supply  of  the  Rural  Districts 
OF  England,  and  the  Public  Health  (Water) 
Act  of  1878. 

During  the  past  forty  years,  and  from  the  beginning 
of  what  may  properly  be  termed  the  Science  of  Public 
Health,  the  subject  of  domestic  water  supply  has 
closely  engaged  the  attention  of  sanitary  reformers. 
Two  years  subsequent  to  the  date  of  the  '*  Report  on 
the  Sanitary  Condition  of  the  Labouring  Population  of 
Great  Britain,"  a  report  to  which  belongs  the  high 
merit  of  having  formed  the  starting  point  of  our  modern 
sanitary  progress,  and  with  which  the  names  of  Chad- 
wick,  Southwood  Smith,  Kay-Shuttleworth,  and  Lyon 
Playfair  are  memorably  associated,  the  appointment  of 
a  Royal  Commission  of  Inquiry  into  the  Health  of 
Towns  led  to  extraordinary  revelations  of  the  unwhole- 
some conditions,  physical  and  moral,  under  which  a 
large  proportion  of  the  people  was  then  living,  and  the 
invaluable  mass  of  evidence  collected  by  the  Commission 
was  presented  in  their  first  and  second  reports  to  Par- 
liament in  1844  and  1845. 

The  state  of  things  brought  to  light  by  these  early 
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reports  may  be  said  to  have  changed  the  entire  aspect 
of  sanitary  legislation,  hitherto  limited  in  scope  to  a 
perplexing  series  of  local  measures,  for  which  the  in- 
habitants of  one  place  after  another,  each  with  its  own 
special  object  in  view,  had  chosen  to  make  application. 
The  principle  that  the  promotion  of  public  health  is  a 
matter  of  natural  concern,  and  not  one  which  ought  to 
be  left  to  the  caprice  of  local  circumstances  became 
established,  and  several  general  measures  for  the  country 
at  large,  based  upon  the  recommendations  of  the  com- 
mission were  passed.  The  earliest  of  these  important 
provisions  were  the  Baths  and  Washhouses  Act,  and 
the  Nuisances  Removal  and  Diseases  Prevention  Act 
in  1846.  Then,  in  the  following  year,  came  the  Towns 
Improvement  Clauses  Act;  and,  in  1848,  hastened  by 
the  second  invasion  of  the  Asiatic  cholera,  the  first 
Public  Health  Act  for  England. 

In  the  same  year,  the  General  Board  of  Health  was 
constituted,  pursuant  to  this  statute,  as  a  central  autho- 
rity for  carrying  out  its  provisions. 

Notwithstanding,  however,  abundant  testimony  to  the 
bad  effects  of  an  insufficient,  as  also  of  an  impure 
domestic  water  supply,  the  legislation  on  the  subject 
was  rudimentary,  and  far  short  of  its  necessities. 

Its  history  at  this  period  and  during  the  next  twenty 
years,  in  relation  to  country  districts  more  especially 
may  be  briefly  told. 

A  solitary  clause  in  the  Public  Health  Act,  1848, 
enabled  the  inhabitants  of  a  parish  or  place  of  a  popu- 
lation under  2,000  to  provide  sewers,  dig  wells,  and 
erect  pumps,  through  the  churchwardens  and  overseers, 
at  the  cost  of  the  poor  rate,  after  due  notice  and  public 
meeting  at  which  the  proposed  works  had  been  ap- 
proved and  sanctioned  by  a  majority  of  not  less  than 
three-fifths  of  those  assembled.  As  a  matter  of  fact 
this  clause  was  seldom  adopted,  and  was  not  very 
generally  known. 

Twelve  years  later,  in  i860,  the  Nuisances  Removal 
Amendment  Act  did  no  more  than  provide  that  all 
wells,  fountains  and  pumps,  which  had  been  made  for 
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the  use  of  the  inhabitants  of  any  place  under  the  above 
section  of  the  Act  of  1848,  should  be  vested  in  the 
local  authority,  who  were  to  keep  the  same  in  good 
repair,  and  free  from  pollution.  This  local  authority 
was  in  some  places  the  vestry,  in  others  the  highway 
board,  and  elsewhere  the  board  of  guardians. 

By  the  Sanitary  Act  of  1866,  these  functions  were 
vested  in  the  sewer  authority  of  the  district,  as  ap- 
pointed under  the  Sewage  Utilization  Act  of  the  pre- 
vious year.  This  authority  was  the  vestry  in  a  new 
capacity,  to  whom  further  powers  were  given  for  the 
provision  of  water  supply,  by  digging  wells,  or  making 
reservoirs  at  the  cost  of  the  poor  rate. 

Such  was  the  condition  of  things  prior  to  the  passing 
of  the  Public  Health  Act  of  1872. 

Meanwhile  important  discoveries  in  medical  science 
had  taken  place.  The  researches  of  Stewart  and  Jenner 
had  just  led  to  the  identification  of  typhoid  fever,  till 
then  confounded  with  typhus,  and  with  it  ascribed  to  a 
common  origin ;  the  mode  of  propagation  of  this  dis- 
ease by  the  discharges  of  the  sick  had  been  pointed 
out  by  Canstatt  in  Germany  and  Budd  in  this  country  ; 
and  finally,  the  investigation  of  Snow  during  the  cholera 
outbreaks  of  1849  and  1854,  by  proving  that  the  in- 
fection was  mainly  spread  by  the  agency  of  impure 
water,  opened  up  fresh  fields  of  inquiry,  gave  a  new 
significance  to  facts  previously  unintelligible,  and  estab- 
lished on  a  sound  basis  practical  rules  for  the  prevention 
of  disease. 

Attention  having  been  thus  turned  to  the  possible 
dissemination  of  infection  by  drinking  water,  it  was 
soon  found  to  hold  equally  true  of  typhoid  fever,  and 
henceforth  in  sanitary  inquiries  the  character  of  the 
water  supply  became  an  essential  point  of  investigation. 
Before  the  Royal  Sanitary  Commission  of  1869,  an 
overwhelming  mass  of  professional  evidence,  medical, 
chemical,  and  engineering,  was  adduced,  showing  the 
dangers  constantly  impending  from  an  impure  water 
supply,  and  the  urgent  need  for  further  legislation  in 
the  interests  of  public  health. 
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The  aspect  of  the  question  may  be  best  presented  in 
the  words  of  the  report : — "  A  fertile  cause  of  mischief 
in  connection  with  water  supply  is  the  neglect  of  owners 
of  property  in  low  localities  to  provide  a  proper  supply 
or  access  to  a  proper  supply  of  water,  either  within  or 
in  fit  proximity  to  the  houses,  for  the  use  of  their  occu- 
pants. Local  authorities  have  been  armed  with  strong 
remedial  power  in  this  respect  by  the  Local  Govern- 
ment Act,  1858,  and  the  Sanitary  Act,  1866,  and  care 
should  be  taken  in  the  new  statute  to  continue  those 
powers  with  increased  facilities,  if  necessary,  for  their 
exercise,  and  to  make  it  the  duty  of  the  local  authority 
to  put  them  in  force.  In  connection  also  with  this 
branch  of  the  subject,  we  feel  bound  to  direct  attention 
to  the  evidence  which  proves  the  wide  prevalence  of 
soakage  from  privies,  cesspools,  and  other  receptacles 
into  wells ;  we  must  also  advert  to  the  necessity  of  not 
permitting  houses  to  be  occupied  in  country  districts 
without  some  supply  of  or  access  to  wholesome  water." 

In  his  evidence  before  the  Health  of  Towns  Commis- 
sion in  1844,  Dr.  South  wood  Smith  had  said, "  It  is  for- 
tunate that  air  is  more  accessible  than  water,  and  that 
its  supply  does  not  depend  on  landlords  and  water  com- 
panies ;  that  water  is  as  indispensable  for  many  pur- 
poses of  life  as  air  is  for  life  itself,  and  its  supply  ought 
not  to  be  allowed  to  depend  on  the  cupidity  or  caprice 
of  landlords  or  water  companies,  but  ought  to  be  made 
compulsory  on  whoever  invests  his  capital  in  dwelling- 
houses,"  so  that  the  recommendation  of  the  Royal 
Sanitary  Commission  was  not  new. 

Under  the  Public  Health  Act,  1872,  the  whole  of 
England  and  Wales,  except  London,  was  divided  into 
Urban  and  Rural  Sanitary  Districts,  in  the  former, 
Town  Councils,  Local  Boards  and  Improvement  Com- 
missioners, being  the  sanitary  authorities ;  and  in  the 
latter,  the  boards  of  guardians,  both  being  placed  in 
communication  with  the  Local  Government  Board  to 
whom  in  the  previous  year  the  sanitary  administration 
of  the  country,  which,  on  the  dissolution  of  the  General 
Board  of  Health  in  1858,  had  been  vested  in  the  Privy 
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Council  and  Secretary  of  State,  was  transferred.  Un- 
happily, the  recommendation  of  the  commission  in  re- 
gard to  houses  without  proper  water  supply,  above 
alluded  to,  was  not  acted  upon,  and  the  general  result 
of  the  working  of  this  Act,  and  the  last  Public  Health 
Act  of  1875  in  which  it  is  incorporated  along  with  pre- 
vious Sanitary  Acts,  has  proved  the  general  failure  of 
its  provisions  for  the  improvement  of  the  water  supply 
of  rural  districts  more  especially.  The  causes  of  this 
failure  will  be  explained  afterwards. 

In  1873  Sir  Charles  Adderley  introduced  a  Bill  which 
was,  however,  not  proceeded  with,  in  which  it  was  pro- 
posed that  the  word  "  nuisance "  should  include  any 
inhabited  house  or  dwelling  without  an  adequate  supply 
of  wholesome  water  or  access  to  one  at  a  reasonable 
distance.  A  precedent  for  such  a  definition  may  be 
found  in  the  Metropolis  Water  Act,  1871,  which  con- 
tains a  clause  to  the  effect  that  the  absence  of  proper 
water  fittings  shall  be  a  nuisance  within  the  meaning  of 
the  Nuisances  Removal  Act,  and  may  be  held  to  render 
the  premises  unfit  for  human  occupation. 

More  recent  legislation  in  relation  to  water  supply  is 
that  known  as  the  Reservoirs  Bill.  This  Act  passed 
in  1877,  is,  however,  of  special  application  only,  the  in- 
tention being  to  give  landowners  of  limited  interests 
facilities  to  construct  works  of  water  supply  upon  their 
estates,  and  charging  the  estates  with  the  cost,  subject 
to  the  consent  of  the  Inclosure  Commissioners,  for  the 
benefit  of  persons  residing  or  engaged  in  labour  on 
the  lands,  or  to  enter  into  agreements  with  sanitary 
authorities  for  the  purpose  of  supplying  them  with 
water  in  bulk  provided  that  the  undertaking  will  be  a 
remunerative  one. 

Referring  now  in  detail  to  the  Consolidated  Public 
Health  Act  of  1875,  the  powers  of  sanitary  authorities 
in  the  matter  of  water  supply  are  virtually  defined  in 
three  of  its  clauses. 

Section  5 1  authorises  a  sanitary  authority  to  provide 
the  district  or  any  part  of  it  with  water,  and  for  this 
purpose  to  construct  water  works,  dig  wells,  and  gene- 
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rally  to  contract  for  a  supply  of  water.  Provision  is 
made  in  the  Act  for  the  supply  of  water  by  one  local 
authority  to  the  local  authority  of  an  adjoining^  district 
with  the  consent  of  the  Local  Government  Board.  For 
the  purpose  of  carrying  out  the  necessary  works  a 
sanitary  authority  may  with  the  sanction  of  the  Local 
Government  Board  under  sections  233  and  234  of  the 
Act  borrow  the  money,  and  the  Public  Works  Loan 
Commissioners  are  empowered  by  section  243  to  ad- 
vance the  loan  at  a  low  rate  of  interest  for  such  period 
of  years  as  the  Board  may  determine.  The  rate  of 
interest  charged  is  3^  per  cent,  for  a  period  of  thirty 
years ;  3I  per  cent  for  forty  years,  and  4  per  cent,  for 
fifty  years,  the  latter  term  being  the  limit  for  which  the 
Commissioners  may  advance  money,  although  in  certain 
exceptional  instances  the  Local  Government  Board  may 
permit  a  loan  for  sixty  years,  in  which  case,  however, 
the  authority  must  borrow  in  the  open  market.  But 
generally  the  repayment  of  the  loan  is  spread  over  a 
period  of  thirty  years,  and  is  efiFected  by  an  annual  in- 
stalment of  principal  and  interest  of  ;^5  8^.  grf.  per  cent. 
But  if  the  expenses  incurred  are  of  small  amount,  as, 
for  example,  in  sinking  a  village  pump,  the  Act  provides 
that  should  the  amount  required  be  less  than  ;^io,  or 
be  so  small  that  a  rate  of  less  than  a  penny  in  the  pound 
would  suffice  to  raise  it,  the  overseers  shall  not  lay  a 
special  rate,  but  shall  pay  the  amount  as  part  of  the 
contribution  for  general  expenses. 

Considerable  difficulties  have  arisen  in  the  way  of 
providing  water  supply  under  this  section  owing  to  the 
anomalous  incidence  of  the  cost,  and  in  very  many  in- 
stances of  populous  rural  villages  where  the  necessity 
for  works  of  this  kind  has  been  generally  admitted  as 
a  question  of  health,  nothing  has  been  done,  simply 
through  opposition  urged — ^and  not  unnaturally — against 
schemes  which  entailed  the  burden  of  cost  beyond  the 
locality  to  be  chiefly  benefited  by  the  supply.  Taking 
the  instance  of  a  village,  or  even  a  portion  of  a  village, 
in  a  parish  elsewhere  well  provided  with  water,  the  cost 
of  the  execution  of  works  of  supply  for  this  fractional 
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part  would,  in  the  event  of  the  sanitary  authority  being 
unable  to  recoup  themselves  by  water  rates  or  water 
rents  on  the  premises  supplied,  have  to  be  defrayed  by 
a  rate  levied  upon  all  the  ratepayers  of  the  parish  or 
contributory  place.  This  separate  rate  for  special  ex- 
penses is  levied  with  certain  exemptions  in  the  case  of 
lands,  the  occupiers  of  which  are  assessed  in  respect  of 
one-fourth  part  only  of  the  rateable  value  where  a  special 
assessment  is  made,  and  where  no  special  assessment  is 
made  shall  pay  one-fourth  part  of  the  rate  in  the  pound 
payable  in  respect  of  houses  and  other  property.  In 
certain  cases  special  drainage  districts  are  constituted 
for  the  purpose  of  charging  the  cost  of  sanitary  works 
within  the  area  so  formed,  but  the  Local  Government 
Board  have  shown  an  indisposition  to  carve  out  these 
districts  from  the  rest  of  the  parish  owing  to  the  admi- 
nistrative difficulties  created,  and  besides,  the  formation 
of  a  district  of  this  kind,  which  cannot  possibly  be 
limited  exclusively  to  those  houses  to  be  benefited  by 
the  sanitary  works  in  view,  but  must  at  the  best  have 
an  arbitrary  boundary,  does  not  get  rid  of  the  difficulty, 
or  more  strictly  speaking,  does  not  meet  the  principle 
which  the  difficulty  involves,  namely,  that  benefit  and 
cost  should  be  coincident  The  hardship  of  a  wide  dis- 
trict paying  for  improvements  in  one  corner  of  it  is 
evident  in  the  case,  say  of  a  small  hamlet  or  group  of 
houses  belonging  to  owners  who  have  neglected  to  pro- 
vide means  of  water  supply,  for  here  the  formation  of 
a  special  drainage  district  is  out  of  question,  and  the 
parish  is  virtually  made  to  find  such  supply  for  private 
individuals.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  therefore,  the  absence 
of  adequate  statutory  powers  has  stood  materially  in 
the  way  of  rural  sanitary  authorities  improving  the 
water  supply  of  needy  districts,  and  their  inaction  even 
where  the  reports  of  their  medical  officers  of  health 
have  afforded  admittedly  convincing  proof  of  the 
urgent  necessity  of  a  wholesome  supply,  must,  in  our 
opinion,  be  set  down  less  to  an  inclination  to  avoid  the 
responsibilities  of  their  sanitary  functions  than  to  the 
present  defective  state  of  the  law  in  this  connection. 
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Section  62  of  the  Public  Health  Act  provides,  that 
where  any  house  within  the  district  of  a  sanitary  autho- 
rity is  without  a  proper  water  supply,  the  authority  may 
within  certain  specified  limitations  require  the  owner  to 
obtain  such  supply.  But  it  has  been  ruled  by  the  Local 
Government  Board  that  this  clause  is  operative  only 
where  water  mains  exist,  and  where  the  water  can  be 
actually  laid  on  to.  the  houses,  so  that  if  the  authority 
by  digging  wells  or  constructing  simple  works  of  water 
supply,  and  erecting  stand-pipes  within  reasonable 
distance  of  the  houses  in  a  village,  could  gain  a  supply 
in  the  most  economical  manner,  they  are  powerless  to 
charge  the  cost  of  this  on  those  who  will  derive  the 
benefit,  but  must  defray  the  whole  of  the  expenses  of 
construction  and  maintenance  by  a  rate  levied  on  all 
the  inhabitants  of  the  parish  or  contributory  district 
inside  and  outside  the  place  supplied.  It  is  manifest 
that  the  sanitary  condition  of  the  majority  of  houses 
scattered  up  and  down  a  rural  district,  however  bad  it 
may  be,  is  quite  beyond  the  reach  of  remedy  at  the 
hands  of  the  local  authority,  owing  chiefly,  if  not 
altogether  to  the  restrictive  operation  of  this  clause. 

The  third  section  bearing  upon  the  chief  executive 
functions  of  a  sanitary  authority,  in  regard  to  water 
supply,  is  section  90,  which  empowers  an  authority  to  take 
steps  for  the  closure  of  polluted  wells.  But  there  is  no 
power  given  whereby  provision  of  a  wholesome  supply 
may  be  ordered  in  place  of  the  condemned  one.  The 
absence  of  this  most  obvious  requirement  is  in  my 
opinion  chiefly  responsible  for  the  reluctance  shown  by 
rural  sanitary  authorities  to  take  action  under  this 
section,  for  there  can  be  little  doubt  that  the  indis- 
criminate closure  of  every  well  in  the  country  which 
upon  chemical  examination  proved  to  be  impure,  would 
occasion  something  like  a  water  famine  in  the  land  if 
but  a  tenth  part  of  what  the  Royal  Commission,  in 
their  report  on  the  domestic  water  supply  of  Great 
Britain,  state,  be  true,  that  some  12,000,000  of  the 
country  population  are  deriving  their  drinking  water 
almost  exclusively  from  shallow  wells,  and  these  are,  so 
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far  as  their  experience  extends,  almost  always  horribly 
polluted  by  sewage  and  by  animal  matter  of  the  most 
disgusting  origin  (Rivers  Pollution  Commission,  6th 
report,  page  68).  It  seems  to  me  that  the  deficiencies  of 
the  Public  Health  Act  in  provisions,  commensurate 
with  known  facts  and  wide  experience,  are  chiefly 
responsible  for  the  existing  state  of  things.  The  in- 
action of  sanitary  bodies  need  not  in  this  relation,  at 
any  rate,  be  the  matter  of  surprise  it  is  sometimes 
affected  to  be,  for  it  is  perfectly  clear  that  they  cannot 
go  beyond  their  statutory  functions. 

The  Public  Health  Act  gives  to  sanitary  authorities 
ample  powers  of  making  bye-laws  as  to  sewerage,  re- 
moval of  house  refuse,  nuisances,  erection  of  dwelling- 
houses,  and  so  forth,  but  none  in  regard  to  this  primary 
sanitary  necessity,  and  the  model  bye-laws  issued  some 
time  ago  by  the  Local  Government  Board  for  the 
guidance  of  sanitary  authorities  contain,  as  a  conse- 
quence, no  reference  whatever  to  the  subject  of  water 
supply. 

The  Public  Health  (Water)  Act,  which  has  just 
passed,  has  for  its  object  the  amendment  of  the  in- 
adequate provisions  of  the  Public  Health  Act,  1875. 
The  principle  of  the  measure  is  to  individualize  the 
cost  of  water  supply  as  much  as  possible  by  charging 
the  expense  of  improvement  upon  the  owners  of  houses 
benefited.  Chiefly  designed  in  the  interests  of  rural  dis- 
tricts, the  Local  Government  Board  may  extend  its 
provisions  to  urban  districts.  It  enacts  that  it  shall  be 
the  duty  of  every  rural  sanitary  authority  to  see  that 
every  occupied  dwelling-house  within  their  district  has 
within  a  reasonable  distance  an  available  supply  of 
wholesome  water,  sufficient  for  the  consumption  and 
use  for  domestic  purposes  of  the  inmates  of  the  house. 

In  the  absence  of  such  supply  proceedings  may  be 
taken  by  the  authority  to  enforce  the  requirements 
where  a  supply  can  be  provided  at  a  cost  not  exceeding 
a  capital  sum,  the  interest  on  which,  at  the  rate  of  five 
per  cent,  per  annum,  would  amount  to  twopence  a- week, 
or  at  such  other  costs  not  exceeding  a  capital  sum,  the 
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interest  on  which,  at  the  same  rate,  would  amount  to 
threepence  per  week,  as  the  Local  Government  Board 
may  determine.  Works  for  the  joint  supply  of  two  or 
more  houses  may  be  similarly  enforced  and  the  ex- 
penses apportioned.  An  important  proviso  is  attached 
to  this  section  of  the  Act, — that  the  authority  is  not 
relieved  from  the  duty  of  providing  a  general  scheme 
of  water  supply  in  cases  where  danger  arises  to  the 
health  of  the  inhabitants  from  the  insufficiency  or  un- 
wholesomeness  of  the  existing  supply. 

Another  most  important  section  in  regard  to  the 
future  sanitary  condition  of  country  districts,  enacts 
that  it  shall  not  be  lawful  for  any  dwelling-house, 
erected  after  the  date  of  the  commencement  of  this 
Act,  to  be  occupied  unless  the  owner  has  obtained  from 
the  sanitary  authority  a  certificate  that  there  is  within  a 
reasonable  distance  of  the  house  an  available  supply  of 
wholesome  water.  A  penalty  not  exceeding  ten  pounds 
is  attached  to  any  contravention  of  this  section.  Lastly, 
to  meet  the  difficulty  with  regard  to  the  cost  of  water 
supply,  where  this  has  been  provided  by  wells  or  other 
simple  means,  without  being  actually  laid  on  by  pipe  to 
each  individual  house,  a  difficulty  which  has  already 
been  noticed  as  having  made  the  provisions  of  the 
Public  Health  Act,  1875,  almost  inoperative  in  country 
places,  a  section  is  introduced  whereby  a  rural  sanitary 
authority  may  receive  water  rates  or  water  rents  from 
the  owner  or  occupier  of  every  dwelling-house  within 
200  feet  of  any  stand-pipe  provided  for  the  supply  of 
water,  and  used  by  the  inmates  of  the  house. 

By  this  Act  a  comprehensive  character  may  be  said 
to  have  been  given  to  legislation  in  the  matter  of  water 
supply,  and  the  long  sought  for  recognition  of  the 
principle  at  length  attained  that  the  dwelling-house, 
both  in  its  relation  to  the  health  of  the  occupants,  and 
to  the  public  health  of  the  neighbourhood,  is  the  true 
unit  of  sanitary  regulation  and  control. 

As  the  concluding  chapter  of  the  literature  of  the 
subject  at  the  present  time,  the  report  of  the  Select 
Committee  of  the  House  of  Commons,  to  whom  on  its 
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second  reading  this  measure  was  referred,  is  peculiarly 
interesting  on  account  of  the  systematic  and  practical 
method  of  their  enquiry  into  the  wants  of  the  smaller 
populations  of  the  county  ;  indeed,  this  report,  presented 
to  Parliament  in  a  blue  book  of  some  200  pages,  con- 
taining the  exhaustive  evidence  of  high  authorities  in 
medicine,  chemistry,  and  engineering,  as  well  as  of 
members  of  the  Select  Committee  accustomed  to 
matters  of  local  sanitary  administration  might,  in  res- 
pect of  certain  details  of  well  sinking,  conservancy  of 
rainfall,  and  the  construction  of  minor  works,  advan- 
tageously, serve,  as  a  minute  of  instruction  for  the 
officers  of  sanitary  boards,  while  it  is,  without  doubt,  a 
contribution  of  permanent  value  to  the  parliamentary 
history  of  the  question  of  water-supply. 

The  medical  portion  of  the  evidence  adds  fresh 
instances  of  the  dangers,  already  too  familiar  to  those 
experienced  in  the  investigation  of  disease,  consequent 
uponan  impure watersupply.  Serious  and  fatal  outbreaks 
of  typhoid  fever  are  described  with  much  minuteness 
of  detail  traceable  to  the  use  of  drinking  water  from 
wells  and  even  streams  into  which  sewage  containing 
the  fever-poison  had  gained  an  entrance,  in  some  cases 
by  soakage  through  the  soil  from  imperfect  drains, 
cesspools,  or  common  privies,  and  in  others  by  direct 
discharge. 

The  dangers  from  water  exposed  to  sewage  con- 
tamination are  twofold.  In  the  first  place  there  is  the 
hurtful  influence  of  the  sewage  itself,  of  which  very 
little  is  at  present  known,  and  which  is  certainly  not 
always  apparent.  Impure  water  may  be  productive  of 
diarrhoea  and  dysentery,  and  is  probably  a  common 
source  of  that  most  disgusting  class  of  disorders,  the 
parasite  worms  of  the  human  body ;  at  the  same  time 
there  are  instances  numerous  enough  of  water  polluted 
with  excremental  matter  being  drunk  for  years  without 
apparent  ill  effects.  It  would,  however,  be  folly  to 
assume  that  water  polluted  by  sewage  may  be  drunk 
without  injury  to  health ;  and  there  can  be  little  doubt 
that  as  medical  investigation  is  pushed  in  this  direction, 
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its  obnoxious  influence  in  predisposing  to  some  diseases 
and  aggravating  the  severity  of  others,  especially  dis- 
orders of  the  digestive  organs,  will  become  more  and 
more  recognised. 

But  the  great  danger  of  impure  water  is,  that  it  may 
at  any  moment  be  a  vehicle  of  infection.  This  is  now 
a  matter  of  perfect  certainty,  and  should  alone  condemn, 
uncompromisingly,  as  unfit  for  use  water  of  this  des- 
cription. In  this  relation  it  should  be  known  what 
chemistry  can  do,  and  what  it  cannot  do  under  the 
circumstances.  Chemistry  can  detect  the  presence  of 
organic  impurity  with  which  the  specific  poison  of  an 
infectious  disease,  such  as  typhoid  fever,  cholera,  or 
even  scarlet  fever,  may  be  associated,  and  must  be 
associated  if  present  at  all,  but  it  fails  completely  to 
detect  the  presence  of  the  specific  poison.  The  latter 
is  known  onjy  by  its  effects  in  the  production  of  a 
particular  disease,  and  since  the  extent  of  our  know- 
ledge about  these  contagious  matters  amounts  to  this, 
that  wherever  sewage  pollution  exists,  even  in  the 
slightest  degree,  these  may  also  exist,  and  wherever 
sewage  pollution  is  absent,  then  contagious  matters 
must  be  absent  too,  it  follows  that  it  is  only  by  shutting 
out  the  common,  and  it  may  be  harmless  impurity,  that 
we  can  shut  out  the  special  and  deadly  impurity  which 
at  any  moment  may  accompany  it.  The  irrelevancy  of 
the  argument  as  to  the  harmlessness  of  sewage  pollution 
if  present  in  small  amount  is  manifest,  as  it  is  a  question 
of  presence  or  absence  and  not  of  degree.  Water, 
which  is  pure  in  the  chemical  sense,  is,  it  is  true,  un- 
known in  nature,  for  it  contains  gases  and  mineral  and 
organic  substances,  dissolved  by  it  in  its  descent  as  rain 
or  passage  afterwards  through  the  earth,  but  impurities 
from  human  habitations  it  need  not  contain,  and  there- 
fore no  standard  of  purity  is  a  safe  one  for  adoption 
which  does  not  rigidly  exclude  these. 

Dr.  Ballard,  in  his  evidence,  describes  an  outbreak  of 
scarlet  fever  traceable  to  the  use  of  impure  drinking 
water  in  a  village  where  one  side  of  the  street  drew  its 
supply  from  a  brook  running  behind  the  houses,  and 
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which  received  sewage  from  them.  The  scarlet  fever 
was  almost  entirely  confined  to  this  side  of  the  street, 
the  stream  having  become  infected  by  sewage  from 
houses  above  in  which  the  fever  had  first  broken  out. 

Impure  water  may  also  become  a  source  of  danger 
of  a  most  insidious  kind  to  the  community  at  large  by 
the  infection  of  milk.  From  this  source  of  danger  there 
is  no  chance  of  self-protection,  short  of  legislation  and 
diligent  supervision  of  the  water  supply  of  the  country. 

Mr.  Alexander  Brown,  M.P.,  chairman  of  the  com- 
mittee, asks  Dr.  Ballard  the  question  : — 

373.  Does  the  pollution  arise  in  these  cases  from 
washing  out  the  milk  cans  with  dirty  water,  or  from  the 
fact  that  the  animals  drink  the  water  ?  It  is  from  the 
introduction  of  the  water  into  the  milk  for  the  purpose 
of  fraud  or  dilution,  or  by  the  simple  adhesion  of  the 
polluted  water  used  for  the  washing  of  the  cans.  A 
very  small  quantity  of  infected  water  is  sufficient  to  in- 
fect a  very  large  quantity  of  milk. 

374.  This  pollution  of  the  milk  does  not  arise  from 
animals  drinking  the  dirty  water  ? — No. 

Among  other  well  authenticated  instances,  there  is 
the  well  known  epidemic  of  typhoid  fever  in  Marylebone 
district,  London,  in  the  summer  of  1875,  caused  by  in- 
fected milk  brought  from  a  dairy  some  fifty  miles  away 
in  Buckinghamshire. 

Dr.  Frankland,  F.R.S.,  Professor  of  chemistry  at 
South  Kensington,  and  President  of  the  Institute  of 
Chemistry  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  gives  strong 
evidence  of  the  necessity  for  the  adoption  of  such 
a  standard  of  purity  in  drinking  water  as  that  to  which 
reference  has  been  made.     In  reply  to  the  chairman, 

623.  Can  chemical  analysis  distinguish  between  those 
waters  which  are  moderately  bad  and  those  which  are 
highly  poisonous  ? — No,  it  cannot ;  and  not  only  is 
chemical  analysis  incapable  of  doing  this,  but  most  of 
420  samples  of  water  that  I  have  been  mentioning  are 
palatable,  and  are  drunk  with  avidity  by  the  persons 
using  them.  Nobody  suspects  that  they  are  at  all 
injurious. 
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624.  And  a  great  many  of  them,  I  understand,  are 
clear  and  bright  looking  ? — They  are. 

625.  And  that  adds  to  the  danger  of  using  such  water, 
because  the  danger  is  hidden  ? — Yes.  Such  waters  as 
are  polluted  by  sewage  as  distinguished  from  waters 
polluted  by  comparatively  harmless  peaty  matter  are 
generally  palatable.  I  made  a  special  experiment  on 
the  last  cholera  visitation  to  ascertain  how  far  it  was 
possible  to  detect  cholera  evacuations  in  drinking  water. 
I  mixed  one  volume  of  the  liquid  evacuation  from  a 
cholera  patient  who  was  just  dying,  with  i,ooo  volumes 
of  Thames  water  as  delivered  in  London,  and  I  found 
that  it  was  impossible,  by  chemical  analysis,  to  detect 
with  certainty  the  difference  between  those  two  samples 
of  water.  If  the  drinking  water  had  been  very  pure  I 
could  have  done  so,  but  not  in  the  case  of  ordinary 
drinking  water  like  Thames  water. 

In  reply  to  Mr.  Yorke,  M.P., 

626.  Do  you  mean  that  if  the  water  had  been  pure 
you  could  have  distinguished  between  cholera  sewage 
and  ordinary  sewage  ? — No,  but  I  could  have  told  that 
a  certain  quantity  of  sewage  had  gone  into  it.  If  it 
had  been  the  Kent  Company's  water  that  I  had  ex- 
perimented upon,  then  I  think  I  could  have  detected 
the  addition. 

The  KentCompany's  supply  mentioned  by  Dr.  Frank- 
land  is  drawn  from  deep  wells  in  the  chalk,  and  is  one 
of  the  sources  of  water  supply  to  London.  It  is  of 
a  high  degree  of  purity.  Two  instructive  illustrations 
of  the  certain  danger  arising  from  the  use  of  water  in- 
fected with  sewage  a?e  given  by  the  same  witness. 

In  1865  an  outbreak  of  cholera  occurred  in  a  large 
household  in  an  isolated  house  at  Theydon  Bois,  Essex, 
when  out  of  twelve  cases  nine  ended  fatally,  including 
the  husband  and  wife,  who  had  returned  from  Wey- 
mouth by  Southampton,  where  cholera  was  then  rife, 
with  the  infection  upon  them.  Both  had  used  a  water- 
closet,  between  the  soilpipe  of  which  and  the  well 
supplying  the  house  with  drinking  water  free  commu- 
nication was  afterwards  found  to  exist.     This  soilpipe 
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was  constructed  of  ordinary  glazed  stoneware  within 
the  house,  but  beyond  it  was  continued  by  common  un- 
socketed  pipes  placed  end  to  end.  Leakage  at  the 
junction  of  glazed  and  unsocketed  pipes  was  seen  to 
take  place,  and  water  poured  down  the  watercloset 
passed  along  this  track,  and  within  ten  minutes  was 
trickling  into  the  well.  There  were  abundant  signs  of 
long  standing  sewage  pollution,  but  the  mischief  did 
not  occur  until  the  specific  infection  gained  entrance  to 
the  well.  This  outbreak  is  one  of  the  most  important 
on  record,  owing  to  the  completeness  of  its  history, 
which  was  investigated  by  Mr.  Netten  Radcliffe,  one  of 
the  medical  inspectors  of  the  Local  Government  Board 
(8th  and  9th  reports  of  medical  officer  of  the  Privy 
Council,  extracted  p.  157,  6th  report  Rivers  Pollution 
Commission). 

The  other  instance  relates  to  an  extraordinary  out- 
break of  typhoid  fever  showing  the  inefficiency  of 
natural  filtration  through  sand  and  gravel  to  purify 
water,  although  sufficient  to  free  it  from  finely  sus- 
pended matters.  This  outbreak  occurred  at  Lausen,  a 
village  in  the  canton  of  Basel,  Switzerland,  in  1872, 
and  the  account  in  German  is  given  page  463,  6th 
report  Rivers  Pollution  Commission  (Typhus  und 
Trinkwasser,  Deutsche  Vierteljahrsschrift  fiir  offentliche 
Gesundheitspflege,  vol.  VL,  page  154).  The  greater 
part  of  Lausen,  a  village  of  ninety  houses  and  some 
780  inhabitants,  was  supplied  with  water  from  a  spring 
issuing  from  a  mountain  ridge — the  Stockhalden — the 
rest  of  the  village  being  suppliedj^rom  shallow  wells. 
Near  to  Lausen,  but  upon  the  other  side  of  the  ridge, 
stood  a  solitary  farm-house.  I  n  J  une  the  farmer,  who  had 
been  from  home,  returned  ill  of  typhoid  fever,  and  during 
the  following  month  other  members  of  the  family  were 
attacked.  The  sewage  matters  of  the  household  were 
thrown  into  a  stream — the  Furlerbach — running  past  the 
farmhouse.  On  the  7th  of  August  10  cases  of  typhoid 
fever  suddenly  occurred  in  Lausen,  which  had  hereto- 
fore been  free  from  epidemic  disease,  increasing  to  57 
in  the  course  of  nine  days,  and  amounting  at  the  end  of 
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the  outbreak  in  October  to  130,  equal  to  17  percent,  of 
the  whole  population. 

The  stream  in  question  disappears  a  little  way  below 
the  farmhouse  into  the  earth,  and  it  had  often  been  sus- 
pected that  there  was  a  subterranean  communication 
between  it  and  the  spring  at  Lausen.  Dr.  Hagler,  of 
Basle,  set  the  matter  at  rest  by  the  following  experi- 
ments. He  diverted  the  little  brook  into  a  swallow  hole 
(senkloch)  near  the  farmhouse  at  the  bottom  of  which 
water  was  seen  running.  After  two  or  three  hours  the 
spring  at  Lausen,  which  by  reason  of  the  dry  weather  was 
very  low,  greatly  increased  in  volume.  This  continued 
until  the  Furlerbach  was  confined  again  to  its  proper 
channel.  Common  salt  in  considerable  quantity  was 
thrown  down  this  hole,  and  soon  afterwards  the  pro- 
portion of  chlorine  began  to  increase  in  the  spring  at 
Lausen  until  it  amounted  to  three  times  the  quantity 
present  at  first.  Dr.  Hagler  then  made  the  following 
important  experiment.  He  mixed  several  hundred 
weights  of  flour  with  water,  and  then  sent  it  down  the 
hole.  The  flour  was  entirely  intercepted,  and  not  a 
trace  of  turbidity  was  perceptible  in  the  spring.  The 
filtration  had  been  so  perfect  as  to  remove  the  minute 
and  microscopic  granules  of  starch,  and  yet  had  per- 
mitted the  fever  poison  to  pass  through  the  ridge  to  the 
other  side,  a  distance  of  over  three  quarters  of  a  mile 
That  portion  of  Lausen  which  drew  its  supply  from 
shallow  wells  escaped  the  infection. 

To  guard  against  these  dangers  of  a  habitually  im- 
pure water  supply,  one  of  two  things  must  be  done, 
either  to  protect  local  sources  from  pollution,  or  to  bring 
a  supply  of  pure  water  from  a  distance.  Practical 
evidence  upon  both  of  these  important  questions  was 
given  before  the  committee.  The  chief  dangers  to 
which  wells  are  exposed  arise  either  from  faulty  con- 
struction, in  the  first  instance,  or  careless  proximity  to 
imperfect  drains,  cesspools,  or  privies.  Nothing  short 
of  the  removal  of  all  these  conditions,  involving  the 
most  minute  attention  to  every  part  of  detail,  can 
effectually  guard  local  supplies  from  wells.     Cesspools 
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must  be  abolished,  stone  drains  replaced  by  watertight 
earthenware  pipes,  and  the  privy  abandoned  entirely  for 
the  water-closet  or  the  earth-closet  The  refuse  of  the 
dwelling  must  be  carried  away,  at  least  it  must  not  be 
permitted  to  soak  into  the  ground.  The  problem  of  the 
protection  of  wells  is  not  in  the  case  of  communities  an 
easy  one,  and  might  involve  a  greater  cost  than  the  in- 
troduction of  a  water  supply  from  distant  springs.  In 
the  case,  however,  of  a  detached  house,  or  a  small 
hamlet,  there  ought  to  be  no  difficulty  in  protecting 
them.  The  existence  of  a  rude  system  of  drainage,  is, 
in  my  experience,  perhaps,  more  often  than  the  absence 
of  any  kind  of  drainage  whatsoever,  the  bane  of  small 
places,  a  narrow  stone-built  drain  leading  to  nowhere, 
or  an  old  highway  conduit  superficially  laid,  easily  choked 
up,  and  never  intended  for  other  than  the  road  and  sur- 
face waters,  receiving  the  sewage,  and  leaking  at  every 
point  of  its  irregular  course. 

For  cottages,  with  ample  garden  space,  there  is  no 
difficulty  in  getting  safely  rid  of  the  daily  slop  water  of 
the  household  above  ground.  Well  constructed  open 
channels  with  a  convenient  outlet  upon  land,  might,  in 
many  instances,  take  the  place  of  underground  drains 
with  advantage  in  small  villages,  and  in  the  larger  vil- 
lages an  efficient  well  laid  main  sewer  having  no  con- 
nection with  the  houses,  but  receiving  the  slops  at  inlets 
of  accessible  position,  and  with  proper  means  of  disposal 
at  the  outfall,  would  answer  every  purpose  for  the  re- 
moval of  the  sewage  of  the  community.  The  danger 
of  contamination  of  the  soil  and  poisoning  of  wells  by 
soakage  from  privies  may,  in  any  case,  be  avoided  by 
simply  abolishing  the  common  privy  pit,  and  using  a 
watertight  or  moveable  receptacle. 

Evidence  is  given  of  the  beneficial  result  attending 
works  of  this  kind  in  the  case  of  Moulton,  a  large  vil- 
lage of  1,700  inhabitants  in  Northamptonshire,  where, 
typhoid  fever  had  been  prevalent  owing  to  pollution  of 
the  wells.  The  works  were  carried  out  in  accordance 
with  the  instructions  of  Mr.  Rawlinson,  chief  engineer- 
ing inspector  of  the  Local  Government  Board.    Sewers 
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of  six-inch  socket  pipes,  jointed  carefully  with  clay,  were 
laid  down,  and  at  every  change  of  direction  or  of  gra- 
dient a  lamp  hole  was  placed  (one  of  the  pipes  carried 
up  from  the  crown  of  the  sewer  to  the  surface,  with  a 
ventilator).  From  lamphole  to  lamphole  the  sewer  is 
perfectly  straight,  so  that  in  case  of  stoppage  it  is  easy 
to  examine  the  intervals.  At  the  top  end  of  every 
sewer,  a  well  was  constructed  for  flushing  purposes — 
to  be  filled  from  a  watercart  and  let  off  by  withdrawing 
a  plug.  Privies  were  in  every  case  abolished  and  closets 
substituted,  consisting  simply  of  a  pan  trapped  by  a 
syphon  and  connected  with  the  sewer,  having  no  valve 
apparatus,  the  slops  of  the  house  being  poured  down 
and  used  to  flush  it,  and  carry  everything  away.  The 
result  of  this  action  was  that  the  wells  ceased  to  be  pol- 
luted, and  fever  disappeared.  The  surveyor  of  the 
sanitary  authority  in  his  evidence,  stated  that  the  system, 
which  has  now  been  four-and-a-half  years  in  operation, 
has  proved  highly  successful.  He  also  mentioned  that 
the  cost  of  these  simple  lampholes,  inclusive  of  labour, 
was  from  14s.  to  165^.  each,  the  ordinary  manholes 
attached  to  sewers  costing  from  £6  to  /^S. 

Upon  this  form  of  water-closet,  which,  on  d priori 
grounds,  we  should  scarcely  have  felt  disposed  to  regard 
favourably,  but  which,  it  must  be  admitted  on  the 
strength  of  the  evidence,  has  proved  better  in  practice 
than  it  promises  in  theory,  Mr.  Rawlinson  is  questioned. 
He  states  that  the  cottager  uses  the  pan  for  his  sink, 
and  that  the  proper  working  of  what  may  be  called  the 
soil-plan  system  depends  upon  the  slops  being  poured 
down. 

In  reply  to  Mr.  Yorke,  M.P., — 

808.  So  far  as  your  experience  goes,  then,  you 
would  prefer  the  soil-pan  to  either  the  earth-closet 
or  the  cesspool  ? — I  should,  provided  that  there  was  a 
sufficient  fall  for  the  drains,  and  a  proper  outlet  for  the 
sewage. 

809.  But  in  a  dead  flat  I  presume  that  this  would 
not  be  available  ? — Drains  do  not  want  much  fall  if 
they  are  truly  laid.     The  power  of  a  drain  to  carry  a 
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fluid  is  not  so  much  in  proportion  to  its  fall  as  that  it 
shall  be  absolutely  true,  and  then  a  very  small  volume 
of  water  will  cleanse  excreta.  It  should  not  be  used 
for  passing  detritus  or  heavy  material  through,  but 
human  excreta,  which  is  soluble  in  water,  will  go  where- 
ever  water  will  flow,  and  water  will  flow  wherever  there 
is  a  fall. 

815.   Is  it  your  opinion  that  the  rural  working  classes 
of  this  country,  as  a  rule,  attend  to  things  of  that  kind? 
When  you  introduce  new  apparatus  there  is  an  interval 
when  they  are  not  attended  to.     They  do  not  care 
about  them,  and  I  should  never  attempt  to  introduce 
such  a,n  apparatus  if  I  did  not  rely  upon  supervision. 
I  must  insist  upon  supervision  ;  I  must  insist  upon  some 
person   going   about   regularly  at  intervals.     In   this 
London   of  ours,    there   are    thousands  and   tens  of 
thousands  of  these  soil-pans  in  use.     They  have  no 
direct  water  supply,  because  the  water  companies  will 
not  permit  the  supply  to  be  taken  in  except  through  a 
service  box.     There  is  a  tap  in  the  yard  at  which  the 
water  can  be  drawn,  and  it  can  be  poured  down  by 
hand  :  but  there  is  no  water  taken  by  pipe  to  the  soil- 
pan.     In  the  lowest  districts  where  the  poorest  out- 
casts live,  of  course  the  inspector  of  nuisances  and  the 
scavenger  have  to  be  in  constant  attendance,  and  they 
will  find  them  occasionally  abused,  but  I  will  under- 
take to  say  that  they  never  find  one-hundredth  part  of 
the  horrible  filth  and  abuse  that  I  have  seen  over  and 
over  again  in  towns  where  cess-pits  (privy  pits)  are 
relied  on  and  in  use.     In  answer  to  Mr.  Pell,  M.P., 
chairman  of  the  Sanitary  Authority  of  the  district  in 
which  Moulton  is  situated,   Mr.  Rawlinson  confirmed 
what  is  said  in  regard  to  that  village. 

Short,  therefore,  of  efficient  sewerage,  wells  became 
dangerous  sources  of  supply.  There  is  no  practical 
limit  to  the  extent  to  which  sewage  matters  percolating 
the  soil  may  travel.  In  the  case  of  wells  which  are  fed 
by  springs  or  underground  currents  of  water  pollution 
may  or  may  not  take  place,  but  when  the  supply  is 
obtained  from  a  porous  alluvial  subsoil  saturated  with 
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water  which  in  reality  forms  in  such  a  case  a  subter- 
ranean sheet  occupying  the  interstices  of  the  gravel, 
universal  pollution  is  certain  to  arise.  In  the  third 
report  of  the  medical  officer  of  the  Privy  Council,  i860, 
on  the  then  sanitary  condition  of  the  town  of  Bedford, 
where  typhoid  fever  had  been  endemic  for  years,  wells 
and  cesspools  are  described  to  have  been  sunk  in  such 
an  alluvial  soil,  and  the  contents  of  both  were  said  to 
rise  and  fall  with  the  river.  The  water  of  some  wells 
situated  at  a  distance  of  500  feet  from  the  gas  works 
was  so  impregnated  with  gas  tar  as  to  be  offensive  to 
the  senses  and  unfit  for  use. 

The  proper  construction  of  a  well  is  described  by 
Mr.  Rawlinson. 

In  reply  to  Mr.  Paget,  M.P. 

770.  You  stated  that  a  very  small  outlay  in  the 
case  of  shallow  wells  would  cause  the  wells  to  give 
comparatively  pure  water ;  will  you  state  what  would 
be  the  works  necessary  to  insure  that  purity  at  that  small 
outlay  ?  If  any  gentleman  has  paid  attention  to  the 
character  of  country  wells,  and  the  way  in  which  they  are 
formed,  he  will  know  that  a  well  is  dug  into  the  porous 
subsoil  and  lined  with  bricks,  set  in  a  small  radius  ;  the 
joints  are  left  open  all  round  the  well;  there  is  no 
attempt  to  make  them  tight. 

An  ordinary  country  well  is  generally  formed  of  the 
bricks  of  the  district,  and  they  are  set  round,  the  back 
being  open.  We  will  assume  that  the  well  is  8  or  10 
or  1 2  feet  deep  ;  if,  instead  of  leaving  it  open  behind, 
it  is  excavated  round  behind  and  is  filled  in  with  con- 
crete or  with  puddle,  down  to  the  depth  of  the  water 
bearing  stratum,  and  the  surface  is  puddled  and  paved, 
or  formed  with  concrete  for  two  or  three  yards  round 
the  well,  and  the  top  of  the  well  is  raised  1 2  inches  or 
so  above  the  surface  to  prevent  overflow  into  it,  then 
you  shut  off  the  surface  water  and  the  subsoil  water  to 
the  depth  that  you  have  carried  your  puddle,  and  you 
consequently  compel  the  well  to  derive  its  water  which 
percolates  in  the  stratification  below  the  depth  to  which 
you  carry  the  lining ;  therefore  a  well  which  is  foully 
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contaminated  from  surface  infiltration  may  be  made  to 
yield  comparatively  pure  water  by  getting  deeper  seated 
water  in  the  way  described,  and  that  would  simply 
involve  the  excavation  of  the  external  area  and  lining 
it ;  if  the  well  is  in  a  quicksand,  or  in  a  stratification 
that  is  very  difficult  to  deal  with,  then  an  iron  cylinder 
sunk  down  to  the  stratification  where  you  want  to  drain 
the  water  from  would  entirely  exclude  the  outside  and 
surface  water. 

Owing  to  the  absence  of  any  exact  knowledge  possi- 
ble as  to  the  depth  at  which  water  may  be  reached  or 
its  quality  when  found,  deep  well  sinking  is  more  or 
less  a  lottery.  Mr.  Rawlinson  instanced  a  case  near 
Wolverhampton,  where  a  well  was  sunk  to  a  depth  of 
800  feet  and  excellent  water  obtained,  but  on  going 
deeper  the  well  was  completely  spoiled  by  salt ;  also  at 
Rugby,  where  the  Local  Board  sank  a  well  at  a  cost 
of  several  thousands  of  pounds  to  a  depth  of  1,200  feet 
and  then  got  brine. 

In  ordinary  well  sinking,  the  use  of  the  pump  known 
as  the  Abyssinian  tube  well,  driven  down  to  the  water 
bearing  stratum  might  af  ten  take  the  place  of  the  com- 
mon shallow  wells  sunk  for  cottages. 

Other  modes  of  water  supply  engaged  the  attention 
of  the  committee. 

In  regard  to  the  uselessness  of  looking  to  rivers  as  a 
source  of  wholesome  water  supply.  Dr.  Frankland,  who, 
it  will  be  remembered,  was  a  member  of  the  Royal 
Commission,  gave  a  decided  opinion. 

In  answer  to  the  question  of  Mr.  Whitwell,  M.P., 

682.  Do  you  hold  it  as  an  opinion  that  the  object  of 
the  State  in  passing  the  Rivers  Pollution  Act  will  not 
be  accomplished  in  a  sanitary  point  of  view,  unless 
some  such  Bill  as  this  be  passed  for  the  rural  districts  ? 
— I  do  not  think  that  the  Rivers  Pollution  Act  recently 
passed  by  Parliament  will  at  all  have  the  effect  of  mak- 
ing river  water  drinkable  ;  it  may  make  it  approach  a 
little  nearer  to  a  drinkable  character,  but  the  water  will 
be  still  very  far  from  applicable  to  dietetic  purposes. 

683.  Then  the  natural  wish  of  the  State  to  secure 
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the  best  sanitary  effects  that  could  be  secured  will  not 
be  accomplished  unless  some  such  measure  as  this  be 
passed  for  rural  districts  ? 

Certainly :  I  quite  think  so. 

The  important  subject  of  the  storage  of  rain  water 
as  a  source  of  supply  engaged  the  attention  of  the  com- 
mittee, and  ample  evidence  was  taken  upon  the  value 
of  such  a  supply,  the  best  means  of  collection,  materials 
for  the  construction  of  tanks  or  cisterns,  amount  of 
attainable  supply,  and  cost  of  its  provision  to  cottages. 

In  many  districts  of  England,  situated  especially  on 
the  arid  and  springless  chalk  and  limestone  formations, 
the  rainfall  affords  the  only  natural  supply  within  a  con- 
siderable distance. 

It  is  commonly  enough  to  be  seen,  where  no  proper 
means  of  storage  have  been  provided  for  the  houses 
that  the  inhabitants  become,  by  force  of  circumstances, 
utterly  indifferent  to  the  question  of  quality,  and  betake 
themselves  to  sources  nearest  to  hand — stagnant  pools 
or  surface  collections  free  to  pollution  by  animals  and 
refuse  from  their  own  dwellings — rather  than  trudge 
some  hundreds  of  yards,  perhaps  down  hill,  to  a  point 
where  springs  of  unimpeachable  purity  may  be  issuing 
from  the  dip-planes  of  the  rock  formation.  Water  fit 
for  drinking  purposes  must,  in  such  instances,  be 
within  easy  reach  to  be  used,  or,  as  remarked  by  Mr. 
Rawlinson,  "  if  dirty  water  is  available,  nine-tenths  of 
them  will  use  dirty  water  for  drinking  if  they  have  a 
yard  further  to  go  for  clean." 

Rain  water  collected  under  proper  conditions  in 
country  places  is  well  adapted  for  domestic  use,  its 
softness,  highly  aerated  state  and  freedom  from  danger- 
ous organic  pollution,  making  it  wholesome  and  econo- 
mical. The  charge  of  being  unpalatable  or  vapid  to 
the  taste,  sometimes  urged  against  rain  water,  is,  after 
all,  a  matter  entirely  of  habit,  for  it  is  a  well-known 
fact  that  this  fault  is  found  by  persons  accustomed  to 
the  use  of  hard  water  from  limestone  or  chalk  with  the 
softer  water  of  the  new  red  sandstone,  which  in  turn 
is  preferred  by  those  who  use  it  to  the  water  of  the 
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millstone  grit  or  clayslate,  while  persons  who  have 
been  brought  up  to  the  use  of  rain  water  prefer  it  on  the 
same  grounds  of  objection  to  any  other  kind. 

The  unfavourable  conclusions  of  the  Rivers  Pollution 
Commission  (6th  report,  page  27)  respecting  the  fitness 
of  rain  water  for  domestic  use  are  certainly  based  upon 
too  narrow  an  experience  so  far  as  country  districts  are 
concerned,  and  they  seem  to  have  been  peculiarly  un- 
fortunate in  the  choice  of  the  samples  upon  the  chemical 
examination  of  which  the  following  opinion  was  arrived 
at : — "  Thus  rain  is  in  reality  water  which  has  washed 
a  more  or  less  dirty  atmosphere.  It  is  laden  with 
mineral  and  excrementitious  dust,  zymotic  germs,  and 
the  products  of  vegetable  decay  and  putrefaction.  A 
half-pint  of  rain  water  often  condenses  out  of  about 
3,373  cubic  feet  of  air ;  and  thus  on  drinking  a  tumbler 
of  such  water,  impurities,  which  would  only  gain  access 
to  the  lungs  in  about  eight  days,  are  swallowed  at  once. 
In  Great  Britain,  and  more  especially  in  England,  we 
shall,  therefore,  look  in  vain  to  the  atmosphere  for  a 
supply  of  water  pure  enough  for  dietetic  purposes. 
Doubtless  such  water  can  be  occasionally  collected 
under  favourable  circumstances  of  wind  and  rainfall, 
but  the  average  of  water  so  collected,  even  in  favoured 
localities,  would  probably  always  be  found  to  be  much 
below  the  standard  of  purity  which  is  easily  obtained 
from  springs  and  deep  wells." 

In  towns  rainwater  is,  without  doubt,  exposed  to  much 
pollution  from  atmospheric  dust  and  smoke  and  dirty 
roofs,  to  an  extent  which  would  generally  unfit  it  for 
domestic  use,  although  there  are  the  familiar  instances 
of  Malta,  Gibraltar,  Venice,  and  Constantinople,  where 
it  forms  the  chief  supply.  In  the  country  the  unavoid- 
able sources  of  pollution  are  of  a  trifling  character, 
a  few  particles  of  soot,  occasional  droppings  of  birds, 
and  dead  leaves,  forming  about  the  whole  amount  of 
impurity. 

It  is  essential  for  the  purity  of  rain  water  that  it 
should  be  kept  in  tanks  or  cisterns  covered  over  and 
ventilated,  that  is  to  say,  protected  from  light,  but  with 
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access  of  air.  Tanks  for  the  storage  of  rain  water  may 
be  above  ground  or  underground.  In  the  latter  case, 
the  contents  would  have  the  advantage  of  coolness,  but 
then  the  tank  and  pipes  must  be  perfectly  watertight, 
so  that  pollution  by  the  entrance  of  surface  washings  or 
soakage  from  drains  or  cesspools  cannot  take  place.  In 
both  instances  they  must  be  placed  so  as  to  admit  of 
ready  inspection,  and  attention  must  be  given  to  two 
points ;  that  the  rain  water  does  not  come  into  contact 
with  lead,  whether  on  the  roof  from  which  it  is  collected 
or  elsewhere,  as  the  use  of  this  metal  upon  which  its 
solvent  action  is  of  the  most  energetic  kind,  has  fre- 
quently been  the  cause  of  poisoning ;  and  that  the 
overflow  from  the  cistern  does  not  pass  directly  into  a 
house  drain,  but  empties  in  the  open  air,  otherwise 
sewer  gases  are  certain  to  pass  up,  and,  becoming  ab- 
sorbed, t6  contaminate  the  water. 

The  choice  of  materials  to  be  used  in  the  construction 
of  tanks  is  a  matter  of  convenience  and  cost,  with  the 
exception  of  lead,  which  for  reasons  just  stated,  is  in- 
admissible for  the  storage  or  conveyance  of  rain  water 
for  drinking  or  dietetic  purposes. 

Slate  set  in  cement,  brickwork  in  cement,  iron  lined 
with  a  bituminous  compound,  known  as  Angus  Smith's 
composition,  or  with  Portland  cement  and  concrete,  are 
chiefly  employed,  and  of  these  materials  concrete  is  on 
the  whole  preferred. 

In  the  case  of  sound  rock,  an  underground  tank  may 
be  formed  simply  by  excavating  the  rock  itself  to  the 
requisite  capacity,  and  tendering  the  sides  with  a  coat- 
ing at  least  an  inch  in  thickness  of  Portland  cement. 
In  estimating  the  amount  of  rainfall  available  in  the 
case  of  a  dwelling-house,  as  a  means  of  supply  from  one 
year  to  another,  the  points  for  consideration  are  the 
average  annual  rainfall  of  the  locality,  the  length  of 
the  droughty  season,  and  the  area  of  the  roof.  From 
these  three  data  the  amount  of  water  which  can  be  col- 
lected, the  capacity  of  the  tank,  and  the  daily  supply 
to  each  person  may  be  calculated.  A  cubic  foot  is 
equal  to  6*23  gallons.     Where  works  of  water  supply 
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exist,  the  amount  provided  per  head  daily  should  not 
be  less  than  15  gallons  in  towns,  and  10  gallons  in 
country  places,  but  the  conservancy  of  the  rainfall  will 
not  under  the  most  favourable  conditions  yield  more 
than  5  gallons  per  head  a  day  to  an  average  household 
of  five  persons.  The  area  of  the  collecting  surface  or 
roof  of  a  cottage,  which  in  this  case  limits  the  available 
supply  is  not  likely  to  exceed  400  square  feet.  With 
such  a  roof  space  it  would  require  a  rainfall  of  44  inches 
to  yield  this  amount. 

The  actual  roof  surface  is  easily  calculated  by  multi- 
plying the  length  or  frontage  of  the  cottage  into  its 
depth  front  to  back.  One  inch  of  rainfall  gives  4'673 
gallons  on  every  square  yard,  or  half  a  gallon  per  square 
foot.  The  number  of  square  yards  or  square  feet  of 
roof  multiplied  by  one  or  other  of  these  numbers,  and 
the  product  by  the  total  amount  of  rainfall  in  inches  will 
give  the  quantity  which  runs  off  the  housetop  during 
the  year.  Storage  for  at  least  90  days  ought  to  be 
provided,  and  if  during  an  interval  of  drought,  greater 
economy  of  the  supply  is  observed,  as  it  ought  to  be, 
then  a  tank  holding  1,800  gallons  would  give  20  gallons 
a  day  to  an  average  family  of  five  persons.  In  the 
evidence  adduced  before  the  select  committee,  the  cost 
of  a  tank  of  this  capacity,  with  nine-inch  concrete  walls, 
cover  and  overflow  pipe,  including  the  provision  of  eaves 
spouts  and  down  pipes,  from  the  roof  to  the  tank,  is 
given  as  the  result  of  actual  experience  at  not  more 
than  £^.  The  sum  of  2d.  per  week  (the  amount  spe- 
cified in  section  62,  Public  Health  Act,  1875),  8j.  %d. 
per  annum,  capitalised  at  5  per  cent. — ;^8  13J.  41J?.,  and 
if  added  to  the  cottage  rent,  would,  therefore,  give 
about  5  per  cent,  upon  the  outlay.  In  the  case  of 
attached  cottages  the  cost  of  one  large  tank  for  the 
storage  of  the  common  rainfall  would  be  proportionately 
less.  Mr.  Glutton,  the  well  known  surveyor  and  estate 
manager,  and  Mr.  Easton,  C.E.,  both  gave  the  results 
of  their  large  experience  to  the  above  effect.  Their 
estimate,  however,  of  2j^  gallons  per  head  daily,  as  a 
sufficient  quantity  for  all  the  wants  of  a  cottage  popu- 
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lation,  is  certainly  incompatible  with  cleanliness,  and 
short  of  the  requirements  of  health.  To  fix  upon  such 
a  standard  is  to  perpetuate  insanitary  conditions  not  to 
remove  them  ;  unless  where  the  supply  is  intended  only 
for  drinking  and  cooking,  and  may  be  supplemented  by 
other  sources,  which,  although  not  fitted  for  these  pur- 
poses, are  well  enough  adapted  for  washing.  The 
allowance  per  head  aimed  at,  should  be  what  is  available 
under  the  circumstances  of  the  locality,  and  in  practice 
this  will  average  somewhere  about  five  gallons. 

The  shape  of  concrete  cisterns  may  be  circular  or 
four-sided,  with  the  corners  rounded  off,  and  depth 
greater  in  proportion  to  breadth,  so  as  to  lessen  evapo- 
ration. Water  is  drawn  from  underground  cisterns 
either  by  a  hand-pump,  or  simply,  as  in  many  instances, 
by  bucket,  and  through  a  man-hole.  I  have  seen 
excellent  concrete  rain  water  cisterns,  forming  the  supply 
of  nearly  an  entire  village  placed  above  ground,  and 
provided  with  taps. 

The  rain  water  may  be  filtered  on  its  way  into  the 
storage  tank,  or  what  is  used  exclusively  for  drinking 
and  cooking  purposes  may  be  passed  separately  through 
an  ordinary  domestic  filter.  In  the  former  case  it  is 
found  by  experience  best  to  have  the  filtering  arrange- 
ment apart  from  the  tank  in  the  course  of  the  pipe  con- 
veying the  water  from  the  roof  and  above  ground.  A 
filter  of  this  description  may  be  constructed  of  slate  or 
concrete  with  a  couple  of  partitions,  the  one  next  the 
entrance  pipe  not  quite  reaching  to  the  bottom,  and  the 
other  not  quite  to  the  edge  of  the  filter.  The  middle 
compartment  is  filled  with  charcoal,  covered  by  a  layer 
of  gravel.  Dead  leaves  and  other  matter  from  the 
spouts  are  arrested  in  the  first  chamber.  The  water 
ascends  through  the  charcoal  and  gravel  flowing  over 
into  the  third,  and  then  by  the  pipes  to  the  tank  or 
cistern.  A  stone  slab  or  other  well  fitting  cover  affords 
immediate  access  for  the  purpose  of  cleaning  out  the 
first  compartment,  and  the  occasional  removal  of  the 
gravel  and  charcoal  (which  can  be  washed,  dried  in 
the  sun  and  replaced)  perhaps  once  a  year,  and  the 
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arrangement  should  be  placed  upon  a  shelf  or  ledge  in 
some  convenient  and  safe  position. 

Mr.  Easton  in  his  evidence  describes  works  for  the 
collection  of  rain  water  on  a  large  scale  carried  out  by 
him  at  Sir  Greville  Smyth  s,  Ashton  Court,  where  the 
gathering  ground  is  an  area  of  half  an  acre,  made  of 
concrete  and  covered  with  cement,  designed  to  give  a 
supply  of  500  gallons  a  day.  Three-fourths  of  the 
rainfall  shown  by  the  gauge  have  been  collected  in 
this  way. 

In  districts  where  water  supplies  may  be  within 
reasonable  distance,  but  are  at  a  lower  level  than  the 
houses,  to  which  they  cannot  consequently  be  brought 
by  gravitation,  various  means  may  be  resorted  to,  and 
evidence  is  given  of  the  utility  of  waterwheels  connec- 
ted with  pumps,  windmills  attached  to  three-throw 
pumps,  and  rams  in  raising  water  to  considerable 
heights.  These  modes  require,  however,  ample  water 
supply  for  motive  power,  which  may  in  the  case  of  the 
two  former,  be  derived  from  a  separate  source  than 
that  to  be  pumped  up,  such  as  a  river  or  stream,  but  in 
the  case  of  the  ram  can  be  furnished  only  by  the  water 
to  be  raised,  of  which  from  six  to  twenty  parts  are  lost 
for  one  thrown  up,  the  latter  quantity  varying  inversely 
with  the  height  Sir  Harcourt  Johnstone,  Bart.,  M.P., 
a  member  of  the  committee,  stated  that  an  unfailing 
supply  of  pure  water  is  raised  by  means  of  a  ram  to  a 
large  village  in  Yorkshire,  the  inhabitants  of  which  had 
previously  to  carry  every  drop  used  from  the  hillside 
some  180  to  200  feet  below. 

As  a  note  of  historical  interest  it  may  be  mentioned 
that  in  1581,  the  earliest  systematic  supply  of  London 
was  pumped  from  the  Thames  by  means  of  a  water- 
wheel  at  Old  London  Bridge,  thirty-two  years  before 
the  construction  of  the  New  River  aqueduct,  designed 
by  Sir  Hugh  Myddleton,  for  the  conveyance  to  the 
Metropolis  of  water  from  the  chalk  springs  of  Hert- 
fordshire. 

These,  then,  are  the  sum  and  substance  of  the  valu- 
able suggestions  embodied  in  the  evidence  given  in  the 
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Parliamentary  Report  of  this  Select  Committee  of  the 
House  of  Commons,  and  which  I  have  thought  to 
possess  enough  of  permanent  interest  to  induce  me  to 
present  to  you  in  accord  and  interwoven  with  my  own 
cindred  experiences  of  several  years  in  one  of  the 
argest  and  fairest  sanitary  areas  of  England.  Whether 
in  the  hamlets  and  villages  of  our  lake  district  and 
pastoral  valleys  of  Westmorland,  of  that  picturesque 
nook  of  the  West  Riding  of  Yorkshire,  whose  Sedbergh 
and  Dentdale  were  alike  the  cradle  of  geology,  and  the 
birthplace  of  Adam  Sedgwick,  one  of  the  fathers  of  the 
science,  or  of  the  busy  fields  of  iron  industry  in  North 
Lancashire,  all  of  which  combine  to  form  the  field  of 
my  public  health  labours — circumstances  of  geological 
stratification  as  affecting  the  local  distribution  of  water 
give  ample  scope  for  the  practical  application  of  one 
or  other  of  these  several  modes  of  supply.  And  what  is 
true  here  is  doubtlessly  commonly  enough  observable 
elsewhere. 

This  most  recent  statutory  instalment  ought  to  find  a 
general  welcome  from  the  sanitary  authorities  of  the 
country,  as  placing  in  their  hands  a  simple  remedy  for 
a  troublesome  condition  of  things,  the  pressing  need 
of  which  has  most  often  engaged  their  attention.  It 
also  completes  for  a  while,  at  all  events,  the  working 
machinery  of  the  English  Sanitary  Code. 

DiSSCUSSION. 


The  President  said  that  though  Dr.  Page  had  taken  a  different 
subject  for  his  paper,  from  that  suggested  by  the  committee,  they 
were  not  the  less  obliged  to  him.  The  subject  of  water  supply,  and 
of  the  possible  pollutions  which  affect  it,  concerned  the  most  im- 
portant part  of  the  sanitary  authorities  work.  He  was  greatly  in- 
terested in  the  method  of  preserving  roof  water  for  household 
consumption,  and  believed  that  in  ordinary  conditions  of  climate 
this  would  form  a  sufficient  supply  for  family  use  if  properly  pre- 
served Lead  cisterns  were  shown  to  be  dangerous  from  the  rapid 
decomposition  of  lead  by  rain  water ;  but  casks,  or  iron  cisterns,  or 
still  better,  brick  cisterns  cemented,  were  unquestionable  receptades. 
In  the  limestone  districts  the  water  was  too  hard  for  washing,  and 
was  not  wholesome  to  many  people  for  drinking.    He  had  only  lately, 
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along  with  Dr.  Page,  visited  a  village  on  a  limestone  foundation,  and 
found  the  best  water  there  was  drawn  from  a  roof-water  cistern,  which 
served  the  household  of  a  large  farm  for  their  entire  consumption. 
He  hoped  the  new  Bill  would  induce  landlords  to  look  to  this  subject 

The  Rev.  Canon  Simpson  said  they  were  much  indebted  to  Dr. 
Page  for  calling  their  attention  to  a  most  important  subject — ^water 
supply.  He  believed  the  Public  Health  Water  Act  passed  that 
Session  would  be  found  most  useful  by  sanitary  authorities,  and 
enable  them  to  supply  a  much  needed  want  in  country  districts. 
Groups  of  two  or  three  houses,  or  small  hamlets,  might  often  have 
much  more  wholesome  water  if  the  owners  could  agree  about  the 
expense.  The  sanitary  authority  could  now  deal  with  that  difficulty 
up  to  a  certain  point,  and  there  would  no  doubt  be  many  cases  in 
which,  when  the  Act  came  into  operation,  they  would  have  to  do  so. 
He  believed  nothing  would  conduce  more  to  the  public  health  than 
a  supply  of  water  from  sources  free  from  pollution  and  deplement. 
There  were  many  villages  in  his  neighbourhood  supplied  from  wells 
either  by  means  of  pumps  or  otherwise.  These  wells  were  always 
liable  to  be  spoilt  by  sewage  or  other  things.  The  springs  themselves 
might  be  good  and  the  water  pure,  but  so  long  as  wells  are  near  the 
dwellings  of  man  there  is  always  danger  of  pollution.  Now,  how- 
ever, the  sanitary  authority  can  bring  water  from  what  may  be  called 
"  the  spring  head,"  away  from  human  habitations,  and  undefiled  by 
the  washings  from  the  land,  and  that  at  a  cost,  when  divided  amongst 
the  houses  supplied,  less  tlian  would  have  to  be  paid  for  sinking  a 
well  and  putting  in  a  pump.  He  was  sony  to  say  that  country  people 
were  slow  to  learn  the  value  of  a  supply  of  piu-e  water.  They  did 
not  understand  the  importance  of  the  subject,  and  if  disease  broke 
out,  clearly  traceable  to  the  impurities  of  the  water,  they  were  hard 
to  convince.  He  trusted  that  sanitary  authorities  would  fully  appre- 
ciate the  additional  powers  given  them  under  the  recent  Act,  and  use 
them  for  the  benefit  of  their  district.  These  authorities  had  very 
serious  responsibilities  imposed  upon  them,  but  he  thought  none  of 
them  were  more  serious  or  important  than  seeing  that  every  town, 
village,  hamlet  or  home  within  their  district,  had  as  good  a  supply  of 
pure  and  wholesome  water  as  could  be  procured  at  a  reasonable  cost, 
in  other  words,  at  a  cost  within  the  limits  specified  in  the  Public 
Health  Amendment  Act,  1878. 

Mr.  J,  M.  Ridley  said  that  the  necessity  and  feasibility  of  pro- 
viding a  supply  of  rain  water  to  cottages  and  mansions  is  much  more 
generally  required  than  people  now  imagine ;  that  extreme  hardness 
of  water  is  now  felt  to  be  a  bar  to  its  use,  not  only^for  washing,  but 
for  all  culinary  and  dietetic  purposes ;  that  with  a  rainfall  of  twenty- 
two  inches,  sufficient  rain  water  can  be  collected  from  the  roof  of 
most  cottages  to  supply  the  inmates  at  an  expense  of  not  exceeding 
jQil  for  storeage  in  cemented  brick  tanks. 

Mr.  Alcock  concurred  in  the  general  desirability  of  water  supplies 
being  brought  from  a  distance  in  the  case  of  populous  centres. 

On  the  motion  of  the  President,  seconded  by  the  Rev.  J.  K 
Eluot,  the  thanks  of  the  Conference  were  voted  to  Dr.  Page,  for 
his  able  paper. 
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Mr,  T.  p.  DoDS  then  read  the  following  Paper  on — 

CouNTV  Government  and  the  Arrangement  of 
THE  Business  of  Boards  of  Guardians. 

At  last  year's  Conference  I  undertook  to  gather  some 
information  in  regard  to  the  manner  of  conducting 
business  by  boards  of  guardians,  and  with  that  view 
I  issued  some  fifty  copies  of  a  Schedule  of  Questions 
to  the  clerks  of  the  principal  unions  in  the  North ;  a 
copy  of  which  is  annexed.  Of  these  I  have  had  re- 
turned filled  up  only  twenty-seven.  To  those  gentle- 
men who  have  done  so,  and  in  several  cases  added  a 
copy  of  their  standing  orders,  I  take  this  opportunity 
of  offering  my  thanks ;  and  to  their  replies  I  shall 
afterwards  refer.  To  this  I  was  requested,  by  our 
Secretary,  to  add  the  larger  subject  of  County  Govern- 
ment. 

Discussing  this  question  really  appears  to  be  like 
"  thrashing  thrice  thrashed  straw,"  there  seems  so  little 
new  that  can  be  offered.  In  opening  the  discussion  I 
shall,  first,  notice  our  present  Local  Authorities; 
second,  the  alterations  which  have  been  proposed ; 
and,  third,  state  what,  to  my  view,  would  be  a  simple 
and  efficient  substitute. 

I. — our  present  local  authorities. 

Mr.  Goschen,  in  his  report,  represented  the  present 
system  as  "  a  chaos  of  rates,  a  chaos  of  values,  and  a 
chaos  of  areas."  As  an  example  of  this,  and  it  is  but 
one  of  many  that  might  be  quoted,  take  the  township 
of  Chorlton-upon-Medlock,  whose  board  of  overseers 
tell  us  that  Chorlton  union  <*  consists  of  twelve  town- 
ships ;  in  each  township  the  overseers  act  separately 
and  independently  of  each  other,  making  poor  rates  at 
and  for  different  periods  of  the  year ; — three  committees 
of  the  Municipal  Corporation  of  Manchester  are  acting 
in  three  of  the  townships,  and  in  these  townships  the 
Corporation  makes  and  collects  township  and  highway 
rates ; — in  all  the  townships  the  Water  Works  Com- 
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pany  (also  the  Corporation)  makes  and  collects  a  water 
rate  upon  occupiers,  and  in  three  townships  another 
rate  upon  owners ; — ^there  are  also  five  local  boards 
of  health  acting  within  the  union  levying  and  collecting 
general  district  rates ; — in  one  township  a  sewer 
authority  acts ;  in  three  the  township  surveyors  of  the 
highways  act,  and  levy  highway  rates; — and,  lastly,  the 
Commissioners  of  Taxes  levy  and  collect  house  duty, 
land  tax,  property  tax,  and  income  tax ; — in  all  twenty- 
six  separate  and  distinct  authorities  levying  and  collect- 
ing rates  and  taxes  within  the  union."  In  fact  the  evil 
is  so  clamant  that  attempts  at  a  settlement  have  been 
made  by  each  successive  Government,  whether  Liberal 
or  Conservative,  for  years  past. 

For  the  following  summary  of  our  present  system  of 
local  government  I  am  almost  wholly  indebted  to  two 
memoranda  drawn  up  under  the  direction  of  Mr. 
Rathbone,  M.P.,  and  Mr.  Whitbread,  M.P. ;  and  I 
should  strongly  advise  any  one  desirous  of  getting  a 
view  of  our  local  ww-government  to  procure  and  study 
these  memoranda,  which  have  "  been  drawn  from  more 
than  500  public  general  Acts  of  Parliament,  from  de- 
cisions of  Courts  of  Law,  and  from  the  Blue  Books." 

The  existing  units  of  Local  Government  are  at 
present — (i)  the  Parish,  (2)  the  Union,  (3)  the  County, 
(4)  the  Borough,  and  (5)  the  Local  Board  District 

I. — TAe  Parish. 

That  is  the  poor  law,  as  distinguished  from  the  old 
civil,  and  from  the  ecclesiastical  parishes  formed  under 
the  Church  Building  Act. 

Every  part  of  England,  including  the  beds  of  tidal 
rivers  and  the  sea  shore  down  to  low  water  mark,  is 
now  comprehended  in  some  poor  law  parish.  Of  these 
there  are  15,400,  of  which  5,400  are  townships  or  other 
fractions  of  civil  parishes.  The  average  population  is 
about  1,500,  but,  in  many  cases,  it  is  under  50  ;  and  in 
some  cases  there  is  no  inhabitant  at  all.  The  bound- 
aries of  these  parishes  do  not  in  any  case  cut  the 
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boundaries  of  unions,  as  the  union  is  made  up  of  an 
aggregation  of  these — and  there  are  only  85  parishes 
which  extend  into  more  counties  than  one.  Many, 
however,  are  intersected  by  the  boundaries  of  boroughs 
and  local  boards,  and  in  many  cases  the  poor  law  and 
the  highway  parishes  do  not  correspond. 

In  the  County  of  Northumberland  there  are  85 
parishes,  22  parochial  chapelries,  and  8  extra  parochisd 
places,  these  are  divided  into  546  poor  law  parishes  and 
631  highway  parishes,  exclusive  of  corporations  and 
local  boards,  all  acting  separately  and  independently  of 
each  other.  Of  these  poor  law  parishes  there  were  in 
1871  two  without  an  inhabited  house,  eleven  with  only 
one  house  each,  fifty-one  with  more  than  one  but  under 
five  houses,  and  sixty-one  with  five  and  under  ten 
houses. 

In  some,  but  a  decreasing  number,  of  the  larger 
parishes  there  is  a  semi-urban  organization  the  Light- 
ing and  Watching  Act  (3  and  4  Wm.  IV.,  c.  90),  while 
in  a  rapidly-increasing  number  the  Elementary  Educa- 
tion Acts  are  administered  by  parochial  school  boards, 
and  in  some  parishes  or  districts  of  parishes  the  Burial 
Acts  are  put  in  force.  But,  generally  speaking,  it  may 
be  taken  that  the  parish  is  the  constituent  unit  in  all 
unions,  and  a  district  for  the  levying  and  collection  of 
rates,  and  the  preparation  of  the  registers,  of  parlia- 
mentary and  municipal  voters.  Its  officers  are  the 
overseers,  highway  surveyor,  and,  in  some  instances,  a 
rate  collector. 

2. — The  Union. 

The  present  unions  were  called  into  existence  by  the 
Poor  Law  Amendment  Act  (4  and  5  Wm.  IV.,  c.  76). 
Their  number  in  1873  was  647,  of  which  590  were 
wholly  or  partly  rural.  In  the  same  year  (1873)  the 
number  of  unions  extending  into  two  or  more  counties 
was  181,  of  which  32  extended  into  three  counties,  and 
three  others  into  four. 

Under  the  Poor  Law  Amendment  Acts,  1834,  1844, 
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and  1876,  the  Local  Government  Board  have  power  to 
dissolve  any  union,  or  to  add  or  take  away  parishes. 

The  governing  body  of  the  union  is  the  board  of 
guardians,  composed  (i)  of  the  justice  of  the  peace 
resident  in  the  union,  and  (2)  of  guardians  annually 
elected  by  the  parishes  comprised  in  the  union,  and  in 
the  numbers  fixed  by  the  Local  Government  Board. 
The  officers  of  the  union  are  the  clerk,  the  treasurer, 
medical  and  vaccination  officers,  relieving  and  work- 
house officers,  with  medical  officer  of  health,  inspector 
of  nuisances,  and  school  attendance  and  inquiry  officers, 
and  in  some  unions  a  paid  valuer. 

The  union  is  not  a  rating  authority.  It  neither 
makes  nor  collects  rates,  but  collects  its  funds  by  pre- 
cepts to  the  overseers  of  the  parishes  within  its  bound- 
aries. It  is,  however,  an  assessment  authority,  and 
through  the  assessment  committee  frames  the  valua- 
tion lists. 

The  duties  of  the  board  of  guardians  are  : — 

1.  The  local  administration  of  the  poor  laws. 

2.  The  enforcement  of  vaccination. 

3.  To  act  in  rural  districts  as  the  sanitary  authority. 

4.  The  registration  of  births  and  deaths. 

5.  The   preparation,  through  the   assessment  com- 

mittee, of  the  valuation  lists  of  the  union. 

6.  To  administer  the  Elementary  Education  Acts 

where  there  are  no  school  boards. 
I  need  not  say  that  the  various  duties  included  under 
the  above  heads  are  both  varied  and  responsible ;  and 
they  may  be  increased  at  any  time  by  the  Local 
Government  Board  putting  in  force  the  276th  sec.  of 
the  Public  Health  Act,  1875,  and  giving  the  rural  the 
powers  and  responsibilities  of  urban  sanitary  authorities. 

3. — The  County. 

As  this  is  the  authority  which  it  is  proposed  chiefly 
to  alter  I  shall  state  more  fully  what  the  present  mode 
of  government  in  it  is. 

Every  county  is  divided  into  petty  sessional  divisions, 
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each  of  which  may  consist  of  any  number  of  parishes, 
or  parts  of  parishes,  as  quarter  sessions  may  arrange. 
These  divisions  once  made  cannot  be  altered  for  a 
certain  number  of  years.*  There  are  about  820 
petty  sessional  divisions  in  England  and  Wales,  which 
need  not,  and  ordinarily  do  not,  correspond  with  any 
other  area. 

The  Executive  of  the  county  consists  of  a  lord 
lieutenant,  a  cusfos  rotulorum,  or  keeper  of  the  records 
(who  is  generally  the  same  person  as  the  lord-lieutenant) ; 
a  high  sheriff,  who  is  the  principal  representative  and 
agent  of  the  Crown  in  the  execution  of  the  law,  for 
which  purpose  he  appoints  an  under-sheriff ;  a  coroner 
or  coroners,  generally  elected  by  the  freeholders  of  the 
district  for  which  he  acts  ;  justices  of  the  peace ;  a  clerk 
of  the  peace  ;  county  treasurer ;  and  surveyor  ;  and  in 
each  petty  sessional  division  a  clerk  to  the  justices. 
There  are  also  police  offices  and  police,  gaols  and 
gaolers,  with  lunatic  asylums  and  their  officers. 

The  duties  of  this  Executive  are  two-fold — Imperial 

and  Local. 
I  St.  Imperial — as  the  maintenance  of  the  Queen's 
peace,  the   militia,  the  local  administration  of 
justice  and  inspection  of  gaols. 
2nd.  Local — as   county  bridges,  gaols,  shire   halls, 
and  other   county   buildings;  police,   asylums, 
valuations  for  the  county,  licensing ;  the  execu- 
tion of  the  Contagious  Diseases  (animals)  Acts, 
the  Weights  and  Measures  Acts,  and  the  Sale 
of  Food  and  Drugs  Acts  ;  and  applying  the 
Highway  Acts  of  1862  and  1864. 
The  ordinary  expenditure  of  the  county  is  defrayed 
principally  out  of  a  county  rate,  leviable  by  a  uniform 
rate  based  upon  a  valuation,  which  may  be,  and  often 
is,  quite  distinct  from  the  poor  rate  assessment. 

In  any  part  of  a  county  districts  may  be  constituted 


*  For  ten  jears  when  made  for  the  whole  county,  twenty-one  years  when 
made  specially  for  a  part,  bat  in  three  years  if  the  change  be  made  for  the  purpose 
of  ^%<yimilatin£r  the  division  to  a  poor  law  union. 
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by  quarter  sessions  with  a  different  number  of  police 
according  to  their  requirements.  When  a  poh'ce  county, 
or  a  part  thereof,  is  so  divided  into  districts,  the  police 
rate  is  separately  assessed  and  levied  in  each  district. 

All  the  powers  of  local  government  in  counties  are 
controlled  by  way  of  appeal,  or  otherwise  by  quarter 
sessions. 

4. — The  Borough. 

Of  the  boroughs  I  do  not  mean  to  speak,  except  to 
say  that  I  should  so  arrange  their  boundaries  as  not  to 
divide  any  poor  law  parish,  and  where  the  boroughs 
are  counties  as  well  as  boroughs,  they  should  include 
within  their  boundaries  all  the  parishes  of  their  unions, 
and  no  more.  All  boroughs,  urban  and  semi-urban 
authorities,  with  areas  not  Targe  enough  to  form  sepa- 
rate unions,  should  be  included  in  their  respective 
unions  and  counties. 

5. — Local  Boards. 

Besides  boroughs  there  are  other  urban  organizations 
for  the  purposes  of  local  government,  viz. : — 

1.  Local  government  districts,  constituted  under  the 

Public  Health  Act,  1875. 

2.  Improvement  Act    districts,    constituted    under 

various  special  Acts,  and 

3.  Certain  semi-urban  or  rural  places,  which  have  a 

rudimentary  urban  organization  under  the 
Ws^tching  and  Lighting  Act,  1833. 

There  are  640  local  board  districts  in  England  and 
Wales.  Their  areas  frequently  cut  the  area  of  the 
poor  law  parish,  and  not  unfrequently  that  of  the  union. 
The  local  board  district  of  Mossley,  in  Lancashire,  &c., 
comprises  parts  of  four  poor  law  parishes,  of  two 
unions,  and  of  three  counties. 

The  fact  is,  parishes  cut  counties,  and  often  boroughs 
and  local  boards.  Unions  cut  counties,  and  counties 
are  divided  into  petty  sessional  divisions,  which  corre- 
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spond  with  no  other  areas.  Boroughs  cut  parishes, 
and  sometimes  counties,  and  are  often  non-conter- 
minous either  with  the  parliamentary  borough  or  the 
urban  sanitary  borough.  Local  boards  cut  the  bound- 
aries of  parishes,  unions,  and  counties. 

This,  then,  is  the  result  of  the  piece-meal  system  on 
which  legislation  for  local  affairs  has  proceeded. 
Special  districts  and  authorities  have  been  created  for 
special  purposes,  instead  of  units  for  general  purposes 
being  established,  with  one  consolidated  authority  in 
each  unit.  For  instance,  the  inhabitant  of  a  local 
board  district  lives  in  four  kinds  of  districts — the  local 
board  district,  the  parish,  the  union,  and  the  county. 
He  is,  or  may  be,  under  six  governments — the  local 
board,  the  vestry  and  overseers,  the  union,  the  burial 
board,  the  quarter  sessions,  and  the  school  board. 
And  any  of  these  districts  or  authorities,  except  the 
local  board  and  its  district,  may  be  different  for  inhabi- 
tants of  different  parts  of  the  same  local  board  district. 

The  inhabitants  of  a  rural  parish  live  in  a  parish,  a 
union,  a  rural  sanitary  district,  probably  in  a  highway 
district,  and  in  a  county.  He  is,  or  may  be,  governed 
by  a  vestry,  a  school  board,  a  burial  board,  a  highway 
board,  the  guardians,  and  the  justices.  A  single  hold- 
ing may  be  under  several  governments.  A  case  is 
mentioned  of  a  farm  of  2CX)  acres  in  Gloucestershire 
which,  a  few  years  ago,  was  in  twelve  parishes,  and 
subject  to  about  fifty  rates.  This,  then,  being  the 
state  of  the  areas,  it  is  easily  seen  that  the  authorities 
in  these  areas  must  be  continually  clashing  one  with 
another.  That  the  whole  system  is  cumbrous,  unsatis- 
factory, and  extravagantly  expensive.  Each  authority 
has  its  own  set  of  officials.  One  authority  borrows 
upon  the  security  of  one  set  of  rates,  another  on  a 
second,  another  on  a  third,  and  so  on,  till  it  is  next  to 
impossible  to  find  out  what  is  the  indebtedness  and 
who  are  the  debtors. 
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II. — THE   REMEDIES    PROPOSED. 

The  natural  remedy  would  seem  to  be  to  establish 
units  for  general  purposes  of  local  government,  with 
one  consolidated  authority  over  each  unit,  and  an 
aggregation  of  these  units,  controlled  by  one  central 
authority ;  but  the  remedy  proposed  by  the  present 
Government,  in  the  Bills  introduced  by  them  in  session 
1877-78,  was  not  to  abolish  any  of  the  conflicting 
authorities,  but  to  add  two  new  ones,  viz. :  a  County 
Government  Board  and  a  Valuation  Board.  They 
have  also  introduced  a  new  permissive  Highway  Bill, 
which  I  would  advise  should  be  made  compulsory, 
and  the  Highway  clauses  removed  from  the  County 
Government  Bill  to  it. 

The  County  Government  Bill  being  the  one  with 
which  we  have  more  particularly  to  do,  I  shall  give  a 
very  brief  summary  of  its  clauses.  The  i  to  8,  with 
the  first  and  second  schedules,  provide  for  the  con- 
stitution and  election  of  the  Board.  It  is  to  consist, 
with  some  exceptions  mentioned  in  the  second  schedule, 
(i)  of  two  justices  from  each  petty  sessional  division. 
These  are  to  be  elected  by  quarter  sessions,  as  the 
representatives  of  the  magistrates ;  (2),  with  the  same 
exceptions  as  applies  to  the  justices,  of  two  members 
elected  by  the  elective  guardians  in  each  petty  sessional 
division  ;  and  (3),  of  four  members  to  be  elected  by  the 
town  council  of  each  borough  within  the  county,  having 
20,000  inhabitants  and  upwards,  but  having  no  separate 
court  of  quarter  sessions.  Clauses  9  to  2 1  are  entirely 
highway  clauses,  and  should  go  to  the  Highway  Bill. 
Clauses  22  and  23  give  powers  for  enforcing  the  Rivers 
Pollution  Act,  powers  which  I  fear  will  seldom  be 
exercised  unless  made  compulsory.  Clause  24  gives 
power  to  frame  schemes  for  asylums,  and  schools  for 
imbecile  poor  and  pauper  children,  to  which  should  be 
added  power  to  establish  industrial  schools,  and  to  send 
to  them  idle  boys  and  girls  above  thirteen.  Clause  25 
gives  the  important  power  of  adjusting  areas.  Clause 
26  takes  from  the  freeholders  and  gives  to  the  County 
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Boards  the  appointment  of  coroners,  I  would  prefer 
the  abolition  of  the  office  altogether,  and  the  sub- 
stitution of  public  prosecutors  appointed  by  the  Crown. 
Clause  27  gives  the  important  power  of  borrowing. 
Clause  28  relates  to  the  confirmation  of  provisional 
orders  made  by  the  Local  Government  Board.  Clauses 
29  to  46  relate  to  the  registration  of  owners,  appoint- 
ment of  officers,  and  the  general  working  of  the  Board. 
The  47th  clause  defines  the  "judicial  business,"  which 
it  is  proposed  shall  continue  to  be  performed  by  the 
justices  as  at  present ;  and  the  "  administrative  busi- 
ness," which  it  is  proposed  to  hand  over  to  the  County 
Board.  Broadly,  the  duties  proposed  to  be  left  with 
the  justices  are  those  connected  with  the  administration 
of  justice,  licenses,  and  appeals  thereon.  Those  pro- 
posed to  be  handed  over  to  the  Boards  are :  "  Any 
business  transacted,  or  which  might,  if  this  Act  had 
not  passed,  have  been  transacted  by  the  justices  in 
quarter  sessions  assembled,  and  which  is  not  judicial 
business;"  I  would  add,  ".or  not  connected  with  the 
management  of  the  police  force,"  the  entire  control  of 
which  should  remain  with  the  justices.  The  48th 
clause  is  the  interpretation  clause. 

In  addition  to  this  Bill,  the  Government,  as  I  have 
already  said,  introduced  a  Valuation  Bill,  which  is  very 
much  the  same  Bill  as  we  have  had  several  times 
before.  In  it  are  many  useful  provisions,  but  smothered 
under  a  host  of  cumbrous  and  useless  rules  and  direc- 
tions. Appeals  to  special  and  quarter  sessions  are  re- 
tained, and  although  the  establishment  of  County  Boards 
is  recognised  in  the  Bill,  they  are  entirely  ignored  as 
Courts  of  Appeal  in  assessment  matters.  The  office  of 
overseer  and  the  rating  by  parishes  are  still  retained, 
and  the  surveyor  of  taxes  is  still  to  be  a  power  under 
the  Bill.  Happily  both  these  Bills,  as  well  as  the  more 
sweeping  one  of  Mr.  Ramsay,  are  for  the  present  set 
aside ;  and  I  sincerely  hope,  that  ere  another  session, 
Government  will  be  able  to  frame  a  measure  which  will 
command  more  general  support. 

o  9 
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TIT. — SUGGESTIONS    FOR    A   SIMPLE   AND    EFFICIENT 
SUBSTITUTE   FOR   OUR   PRESENT   SYSTEM. 

I  fear  I  have  occupied  so  much  of  your  time  in  des- 
cribing the  local  government  under  which  we  now 
live,  and  the  proposals  for  amendment,  that  I  have  left 
very  little  for  my  own  suggestions  as  to  a  remedy. 
These,  however,  shall  be  very  brief,  and  are  very  much 
what  I  advocated  seven  years  ago  in  a  paper  read  at 
Hexham,  and  again  four  years  ago  at  Newcastle. 

A  large  part  of  the  confusion  has  arisen  from  the 
piecemeal  system  of  legislation  which  has  hitherto  been 
followed  ;  and  before  any  comprehensive  or  efficient 
reform  can  be  accomplished,  Parliament  must  make  up 
its  mind  to  reverse  this  system,  and  deal  with  local 
government  as  a  whole. 

The  first  step  must  be  a  re-adjustment  of  areas,  at 
least,  as  regards  unions  ;  and,  therefore,  I  propose  that 
before  another  session  of  Parliament,  the  Local  Govern- 
ment Board,  exercising  the  powers  they  now  have, 
should  adjust  the  boundaries  of  all  the  unions  requiring 
to  be  rectified,  so  that  they  shall,  is  no  instance,  cut 
county  boundaries.  This  being  done,  the  next  step  is 
to  devise  a  plan  of  local  government,  which,  with  as 
little  disturbance  as  possible  of  present  arrangements, 
will  be  both  simple  and  efficient.  To  this  end,  the 
Sanitary  Commission  of  1872,  vol.  I,  p.  54,  recom- 
mended that,  "  the  unit  of  area  should  be  the  same  for 
all  Iqcal  purposes,  and  larger  areas  should  be  as  far  as 
possible  exact  multiples  or  aggregates  of  that  unit" 
With  this  I  entirely  agree.  The  local  affairs  of  each 
area,  or  aggregate  of  areas,  ought  to  be  administered 
by  one  body  for  that  area  or  aggregate.  The  rates 
should  be  unified  in  each  area,  and,  so  far  as  may  be, 
the  debt  of  each  area  ascertained  and  consolidated. 
The  areas  ought  to  be  of  convenient  size,  and  the 
incidence  of  expenses  made  as  equitable  as  possible. 

The  first  question  then  to  settle  is,  what  is  to  be 
the  primary  area  or  unit  ?  This  is  really  not  only  the 
first,  but  the  most  important  question.     Once  settle  the 
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constitution  of  districts  and  authorities  for  the  primary 
unit,  and  the  way  will  be  well  prepared  for  the  aggre- 
gation of  these  in  counties. 

In  his  Bill  of  1871,  Mr.  Goschen  proposed  the 
parish  as  the  unit ;  and  in  its  favour  it  is  urged  that  in 
most  cases  it  is  an  ancient  institution,  with  a  consider- 
able amount  of  valuable  local  sentiment  about  it,  which 
not  only  will  be  lost  as  an  advantage  if  the  parish  is 
not  made  the  primary  unit,  but  will  operate  as  an  im- 
pediment to  the  establishment  of  any  other  unit ;  and, 
also,  that  the  parish  seldom  overlaps  the  county 
boundary,  and  has  already  been  generally  used  as  the 
foundation  of  unions  and  petty  sessional  divisions. 
On  the  other  hand,  there  has  always  appeared  to  me 
to  be  very  strong  objections  to  the  parish  being  made 
the  unit.  The  inequality  of  population  would  necessi- 
tate grouping  in  the  case  of  smaller,  and  sub-division  in 
the  case  of  larger  parishes.  In  numerous  cases  they  cut 
the  boundaries  of  boroughs  and  urban  districts.  The 
vestries  would  require  to  be  entirely  re-organized,  and 
new  oflficers  appointed ;  and  the  existing  unions  and 
highway  boards  must  be  dissolved.  Then  there  are 
some  purposes,  such  as  in-door  relief,  highways,  and 
sanitary  inspection,  for  which  experience  shows  large 
areas  to  be  necessary.  And,  again,  in  so  limited  an 
area  as  the  parish  it  would  not  be  possible  to  obtain  a 
sufficient  number  of  persons  qualified  and  willing  to 
administer  the  local  affairs. 

It  appears  to  me  that  the  most  convenient  primary 
local  district  or  unit  would  be  the  present  unions  re- 
adjusted by  the  Local  Government  Board,  so  that  they 
should  not  cut  the  boundaries  of  counties,  or  counties 
of  boroughs ;  the  larger  boroughs,  which  are  not 
counties,  with  the  larger  urban  sanitary  districts,  being 
made  separate  unions,  and  the  smaller  boroughs  and 
urban  sanitary  districts  being  dissolved  and  merged  in 
the  unions  in  which  they  are  situated.  Already  there 
is  administered  by  the  union  all  matters  connected  with 
the  poor  law,  registration,  vaccination,  assessment, 
elementary  education,  and  sanitary  measures.     There 
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only  wants  to  be  added  the  power  of  making  and 
collecting  rates  and  the  management  of  the  highways. 

In  each  district,  whether  urban  or  rural,  there  should 
be  but  one  governing  body — call  it  the  **  Primary  Local 
Authority/'  or  by  any  other  name  you  choose, — which 
should  be  the  authority  for  all  administrative  purposes 
in  the  primary  district.  The  clerks  of  some  of  the 
boards  of  guardians  making  returns  think  the  boards 
have  enough  of  work  already,  and,  while  every  small 
matter  is  brought  before  the  whole  board,  I  have  no 
doubt  they  are  right ;  but  by  working  by  committees 
much  more  work  may  be  done,  and  done  more 
efficiently.  In  this  view  I  am  confirmed  by  the  replies 
to  my  schedule  of  questions. 

I  would  then,  having  re-adjusted  the  boundaries  of 
the  unions,  declare  them  primary  local  districts.  I 
would  abolish  the  poor  law  parishes,  and  with  them  the 
office  of  overseer.  I  would  provide  for  the  election  of 
a  primary  authority  in  each  district,  and  in  doing  so  I 
would  make  provision 

I  St.  For  limiting  the  number  of  elected,  and  for 
fixing  the  proportion  of  ex-officio  members. 

2nd.  For  better  proportioning  (by  grouping  or  ward- 
ing of  parishes  or  otherwise)  the  representa- 
tion to  the  population  or  rateable  value  (or 
both)  of  the  electoral  units. 

3rd.  For  members  holding  office  for  three  years, 
one-third  retiring  each  year ;  and 

4th.  For  the  registration  of  owners  without  their 
having  to  make  a  claim. 

To  this  primary  authority  I  would  commit  the  whole 
local  administration  of  their  district,  each  separate 
department  being  managed  by  a  committee  of  the 
board.  To  the  relief  committee  would  be  committed 
all  matters  connected  with  the  poor  law  relief,  vaccina- 
tion, and  registration  of  births,  &c.  To  the  highway 
committee,  the  management  of  the  roads  of  the  district. 
To  the  school  committee,  all  educational  matters.  To 
the  sanitary  committee,  the  work  it  now  has ;  and  to 
the  assessment  committee,  not  only  the  work  it  now 
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has,  but  that  of  making  and  collecting  all  the  rates 
required  for  the  work  and  expenses  of  the  district  and 
the  calls  from  the  County  Board. 

The  primary  local  district  being  formed,  the  county 
should,  in  the  words  of  the  Sanitary  Commission 
already  quoted,  be  an  ''exact  multiple  or  aggregate  of 
that  unity  The  County  authority  should  be  a  Board 
formed  of  a  representation  from  eacl^  local  authority 
in  the  county,  and  from  the  magistrates  as  representing 
the  owners.  I  very  strongly  object  to  the  petty 
sessional  divisions  being  taken  as  the  electoral  districts. 
As  we  have  seen,  they  have  no  connection  with  the 
electing  body;  they  overlap  and  divide  unions,  and 
the  guardians  in  one  part  of  a  petty  sessional  division 
may  have  no  knowledge  of  the  business  faculties  of 
those  in  another  part ;  while  if  the  primary  local  dis- 
trict is  made  the  electoral  district,  every  member  of  the 
authority  is  known  to  his  fellow  members,  as  are  also 
most  of  the  men  of  good  business  capacity  in  the 
district,  whom  the  local  authority  might  elect  as  their 
representatives  at  the  County  Board,  though  not  mem- 
bers of  the  primary  authority,  and  thus  there  would  be 
more  probability  of  getting  good  men  on  the  County 
Board. 

The  magistrates  would  appoint  their  representatives 
at  quarter  sessions.  The  proportion  which  they  should 
bear  to  the  elected  members  has  been  a  good  deal  dis- 
cussed. It  is  a  matter  to  which  I  attach  very  little 
importance,  as  I  believe  the  magistrates  have  shown 
themselves  quite  as  careful  of  the  county  funds  as  the 
elected  members  are  likely  to  be,  and  I  believe  that 
when  the  Boards  meet  it  will  be  found  that  all  class 
feeling  will  be  merged  in  the  desire  to  do  the  work 
efficiently.  It  is,-  however,  quite  possible  that  these 
anticipations  may  be  disappointed  if  those  who  wish  the 
members  to  be  elected  directly  by  the  ratepayers  have 
their  way.  It  will  be  a  grievous  mistake  if  this  is  done. 
Not  only  shall  we  annually  have  all  the  expense,  tur- 
moil, and  heart-burnings  of  a  contested  election,  with 
the  animosities  created  thereby  carried  into  the  Board, 
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but  most  probably  we  will  have  the  busy-bodies,  who 
will  consent  to  canvas  and  toady  the  electors,  sent  to 
the  Board  instead  of  those  men  of  business  habits  who 
would  be  sent  if  the  election  were  by  the  primary 
authorities. 

The  County  Board  being  so  constituted,  should 
ultimately  have  entire  charge  of  the  county  business 
now  administered  by  the  justices,  except  the  adminis- 
tration of  justice,  regulation  of  the  police  force,  inspect- 
ing of  prisons,  and  hearing  all  appeals  except  those 
against  assessments.  I  say  ^^  ultimately l^  as  it  is 
doubtful  if  it  would  be  wise  all  at  once  to  throw  the 
whole  of  the  administrative  work  of  the  county  upon 
the  new  Board.  There  is,  however,  this  to  be  said  in 
favour  of  doing  so.  It  would  save  further  changes, 
and  the  magistrates  on  the  Board,  who  know  the  work, 
would  prevent  any  serious  blunders  being  made. 

The  County  Boards  should  have  charge  of  the  whole 
roads  of  the  county,  working  through  the  highway 
committees  of  the  primary  authorities.  They  ought 
also,  with  the  aid  of  a  county  assessor,  appointed  by 
the  Board,  to  supervise  the  work  of  the  assessment 
committees,  so  as  to  see  that  the  assessment  in  each 
primary  district  is  equitable  as  regards  not  only  the 
ratepayers  within  each  district,  but  as  regards  the  other 
districts  of  the  county.  They  should  also  hear  and 
dispose  of  all  rating  appeals.  They  ought  also  to 
supervise  the  whole  sanitary  matters  of  the  county. 
They  should  appoint  the  medical  officer  or  officers  of 
health,  and  also  the  county  surveyor,  who  should  be  a 
civil  engineer,  competent  not  only  to  advise  as  to  roads 
and  buildings,  but  on  all  sanitary  works  required  to  be 
carried  out  by  the  Board  or  the  primary  authorities ; 
and  there  should  be  no  borrowing  allowed  without  the 
sanction  of  the  County  Board. 

In  the  foregoing  I  have  drawn  largely  from  the 
memoranda  of  Messrs.  Rathbone  and  Whitbread,  and 
from  my  own  paper  on  "  Local  Taxation  and  Local 
Government,"  read  in  1874;  and  I  fear  I  have  wearied 
you  by  the  length  to  which  my  paper  has  extended. 
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Compression  is  one  of  the  difficult,  I  had  almost  said 
lost,  arts,  and  the  subject  of  local  government  is  a  very 
difficult  one  on  which  to  exercise  it. 

There  is  no  time  left  for  considering  the  question  of 
the  arrangement  of  business  at  boards  of  guardians. 
From  the  returns  to  my  Schedule  of  Questions,  the 
order  generally  followed  is  very  much  that  of  the 
Consolidated  Order  of  24th,  July,  1847,  ^^^  ^^  seems  a 
very  suitable  order  of  arrangement.  Some  of  the 
smaller  boards  have  not  all  the  committees  named  in  my 
schedule,  while  some  of  the  larger  ones  have  more  than 
those  named,  and  in  one  or  two  cases  the  whole  work 
is  done  by  separate  committees. 

In  conclusion,  I  feel  confident  that  no  legislation  will 
prove  satisfactory,  which  does  not  provide  for  a  con- 
solidation of  areas,  rates,  and  debts  ;  and  that  if  some 
such  scheme  as  I  have  sketched  out  were  made  law,  a 
large  saving  of  time  wiil  be  effected,  and  a  large  amount 
of  useless  and  wasteful  expenditure  put  a  stop  to. 

SCHEDULE   OF   QUESTIONS   AS    TO   BUSINESS    OF   BOARDS 
OF   GUARDIANS. 

I. — In  what  order  do  you  take  your  business  at  the  board  meetings  ? 

II. — What  committees  have  you  besides? 
I  St.  Assessment  Committee. 


2nd  Sanitary 

do. 

3rd.  School 

do. 

4th.  Finance 

do. 

5th.  Workhouse 

do. 

6th.  Visiting 

do. 

III. — The  business  of  the  first  three  committees  being  regulated  by 
the  Acts  referring  to  them  respectively,  what  business  do  you 
entrust  to,  and  with  what  powers  do  you  invest  ? 

I  St.  Finance  Committee. 
2nd.  Workhouse     do. 
3rd.  Visiting  do. 

4th  Any  other        do. 

IV. — Could  your  board  manage  the  highways  of  their  union  by 
means  of  a  Highway  Committee  ? 
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V. — ^Would  not  the  work  of  the  union  be  more  efficiently  done  if  each 
department  (including  that  of  relief)  were  entrusted  to 
separate  committees  of  the  guardians  and  responsible  to 
the  board  each  for  its  own  work,  as  the  Assessment,  Sani- 
tary, and  School  Committees  are  ? 


Discussion. 

The  President  said  that  the  expenditure  to  come  before  the 
County  Board  would  not  be  at  present  very  large,  for  of  the  forty 
millions  annually  spent  in  local  government  only  two  millions  were 
ordered  by  the  justices.  There  was,  therefore,  great  room  when 
establishing  County  Boards  to  give  them  larger  functions  than  they 
would  inherit  from  the  magistrates  at  quarter  sessions.  One  impor- 
tant point  which  they  should  consider  that  day  was  as  to  what  should 
be  the  unit  of  representation,  whether  it  should  be  the  poor  law 
union  or  the  petty  sessional  division,  and  he  was  glad  that  Mr.  Dods 
had  expressed  himself  strongly  upon  that  point ;  and  then  to  consider 
whether  the  election  of  representatives  to  the  County  Boards  should 
be  by  the  board  of  guardians  as  proposed  in  the  BUI,  or  by  popular 
election,  as  some  might  desire. 

Mr.  Alcock  said  he  was  prepared  to  move  a  resolution  vnth  regard 
to  the  electoral  districts,  that  the  union  shouJd  form  the  electoral 
area.  He  did  not  go  so  far  as  Mr.  Dods,  who  proposed  that  the 
so-called  parish  should  be  abolished.  He  thought  Mr.  Dods  wished 
to  make  a  clean  sweep  of  everything  and  begin  afresh,  but  he  (Mr. 
Alcock)  thought  that  they  should  merge  the  small  townships  for 
purposes  of  representation,  and  that  the  union  should  be  the 
electoral  area  for  County  Boards,  and  not  the  petty  sessional  division. 

The  President  suggested  that  they  should  proceed  first  to  primary 
areas  for  administrative  purposes. 

Mr.  Heatley  suggested  that,  in  dealing  with  the  electoral  areas, 
the  words  "  grouping  of  smaller  townships  "  should  be  adopted.  He 
thought  they  should  be  very  jealous  of  doing  away  with  the  repre- 
sentative character  of  County  Boards,  and  if  they  were  not  directly 
elected  by  the  ratepayers  themselves,  they  must  see  that  the  Board  of 
Guardians  in  each  union  should  be  fairly  represented. 

Mr.  Alcock  said  he  really  thought  that  an  alteration  was  required 
in  the  present  townships,  and  the  Local  Government  Board  should 
have  the  power  to  groupsmall  townships  together.  He  would  submit 
a  motion  with  reference  to  the  electoral  area. 

The  Rev.  Mr.  Creighton  said  there  was  still  the  important  ques- 
tion as  to  what  was  the  unit  for  administrative  purposes. 

Mr.  Dods  moved  : — 

"  That  in  the  opinion  of  this  Conference  the  unions  with  readjusted 
boundaries  ought  to  be  the  unit  for  local  administrative  purposes." 

Speaking  to  Mr.  Alcock's  resolution,  Mr.  Dods  said  he  did  not 
object  to  parishes  being  continued  for  election  purposes,  though  he 
would  prefer  electoral  divisions,  but  for  rating  and  all  other  poor  law 
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purposes  he  objected  to  their  continuing.  If  Mr.  Alcock  would  so 
shape  his  resolution  he  had  no  objection  to  withdraw  his. 

Mr.  WoOLER  said  that  with  regard  to  Darlington  the  Yorkshire 
portion  of  the  union  was  only  three  or  four  miles  from  Darlington, 
whereas  if  the  union  was  divided  for  administrative  purposes,  the 
guardians  and  poor  would  have  to  go  to  Northallerton,  sixteen  miles 
distant  In  arranging  the  unions  irregularly  the  purely  practical 
element  dominated,  and  wisely  so.  Now  the  fanciful  one  of  county 
boundary  seems  to  be  the  tyrant,  irrespective  of  business  convenience 
and  intimate  superintendence  of  the  poor. 

Mr.  CuLLEY  said  that  Mr.  Wooler  had  been  active  in  endeavouring 
to  get  a  division  of  the  union,  and  as  in  that  case  the  workhouse 
would  be  used  by  the  town,  so  it  would  be  for  the  paupers  in  the 
Yorkshire  district. 

Mr.  WooLER  said  that  in  the  Government  Bill  the  guardians  of  the 
Yorkshire  townships,  belonging  to  the  Darlington  union  for  electing 
the  County  Board,  would  have  to  go  to  Northallerton.  He  thought 
too  much  was  said  about  the  boundaries  of  areas,  which  was  very 
fanciful.  If  the  unions  were  formed  otherwise  than  they  were  at 
present,  it  would  create  a  great  inconvenience  to  the  guardians  and 
much  cruelty  to  the  poor.  The  best  administration  of  a  union  must 
be  the  primary  object  and  consideration,  and  the  position  of  township 
must  yield  to  the  pre-eminent  element  of  union  usefulness  and 
government. 

Mr.  Alcock  then  moved  the  following  resolution  : — 

"  That  in  the  opinion  of  this  Conference  the  present  poor  law 
parishes  should  be  the  unit  for  electoral  purposes,  and  that  the  Local 
Government  Board  should  be  invested  with  larger  powers  to  group  or 
merge  the  poor  law  parishes  with  small  extent  of  area  or  small  popu- 
lation for  such  purpose." 

Mr.  Heatley  seconded  the  motion,  and  strongly  supported  the 
opinion  that  the  unions  ought  to  be  the  areas,  and  not  the  petty 
sessional  divisions  in  the  formation  of  County  Boards — ^amalgamation 
would  be  much  more  easily  effected. 

The  Rev.  Canon  Simpson  said  the  question  stood  as  to  whether 
the  parish  or  union  should  be  the  unit.  Mr.  Dods  wished  to  divide 
the  union  into  electoral  districts  for  the  purpose  of  electing  guardians. 
Supposing  the  union  had  fifty  guardians,  Mr.  Dods  would  divide  the 
union  into  districts  of  a  certain  size,  and  those  districts  would  be  the 
unit  He  wished  the  overseers  to  be  abolished,  and  the  officers  who 
should  discharge  the  many  duties  done  by  overseers  to  be  union 
officers,  in  which  case  the  union  would  be  a  unit  and  yet  not  a  unit 
for  all  purposes,  so  that  Mr.  Dods  contradicted  himself.  They  would 
never  be  able  to  abolish  the  parishes.  The  parishes  had  been  in 
existence  for  hundreds  of  years,  and  upon  the  whole  this  division  of 
the  country  into  parishes  had  not  worked  badly,  so  that  he  thought 
any  great  change  in  that  respect  would  be  difficult  if  not  impossible 
to  effect 

The  President  said  that  the  overseers  brought  facts  to  the  assess- 
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■ment  commitees  oftentimes  which  a  paid  officer  would  have  difficulty 
in  obtaining. 

Mr.  Alcock  stated  that  he  would  substitute  for  the  present  over- 
seers in  each  township  a  paid  collector  elected  by  the  guardians. 

Mr.  DoDS  said  that  that  was  his  view. 

Mr.  WooLER  objected  to  centralization  of  that  kind.  The  interest 
taken  by  people  in  local  government  was  the  best  training  for  public 
business.  With  regard  to  overseers,  although  there  were  weaknesses 
in  the  present  system,  yet  they  were  enabled  to  give  valuable  infor- 
mation which  a  paid  collector  would  not  do.  He  thought  on  the 
whole  they  had  done  their  work  well,  and  their  appointment  were 
the  first  training  introduction  to  many  for  public  life  and  use- 
fulness. 

Mr.  CuLLEY  said  that  the  Local  Government  Board  had  only  the 
power  to  connect  two  parishes  together  when  the  parish  to  be 
annexed  had  a  population  of  less  than  three  hundred,  and  a  rateable 
value  less  than  the  average  rateable  value  of  the  parishes  of  the 
union,  and  even  this  limit  was  seldom  or  never  approached. 

Mr.  WooLER  :  It  was  done  in  Darlington. 

Mr.  DoDS  withdrew  his  resolution,  and  that  of  Mr.  Alcock,  as 
amended,  was  substituted. 

Mr.  Alcock  contended  that  the  unions  should  be  the  electoral  area 
for  the  County  Board  rather  than  the  petty  sessional  division.  He 
did  not  think  there  would  be  a  difference  of  opinion  among  the 
gentlemen  present  on  that  subject.  If  the  petty  sessional  division 
were  adopted  the  representation  would  be  nothing  more  than  a  farce. 
If  the  union  were  adopted  as  the  electoral  area  gentlemen  would 
meet  to  elect  who  were  in  the  habit  of  meeting  each  other  and  would 
know  the  fittest  person  to  send  to  represent  them,  and  all  things  con- 
sidered that  would  be  the  fairest  representation. 

Mr.  WooLER  said  the  highway  board  should  have  their  represen- 
tatives. Many  gentlemen  take  a  lively  interest  in  our  roads,  and 
serve  on  highway  boards,  but  who  refuse  to  be  guardians,  and  this 
ignoring  highway  boards  is  just  because  these  authorities  do  not  hold 
Conferences  like  the  one  we  are  now  present  at,  and  so  do  not  make 
themselves  heard  of.  It  will  be  a  great  error  to  do  away  with  high- 
way boards,  and  put  the  roads  of  the  country  under  the  boards  of 
guardians.  Now  practically  what  does  this  mean  ?  Why,  in  place 
of  our  open  public  board  of  highways,  the  roads  of  the  country  will 
be  banished  to  a  committee  of  guardians  without  admitting  the 
beneficial  influence  of  the  press,  and  besides  we  most  of  us  know 
that  too  much  public  business  already  is  burdening  the  guardians 
powers  of  attention. 

The  President  said  that  i8i  unions  would  have  to  be  adjusted  if 
that  were  so.  In  the  north  of  England  he  did  not  think  they  would 
have  much  trouble  in  adjusting  the  boundaries  of  the  counties  and 
the  unions,  but  the  southern  unions  presented  more  difficulty.  He 
thought  the  County  Boards  Bill  would  never  pass  with  the  petty 
sessional  divisions  as  electoral  areas. 

Mr.  Alcock  thought  the  highway  boards  would  eventually  dis- 
appear. 
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Mr.  WooLER  :  It  will  be  a  great  mistake. 

The  resolution  was  put  and  carried. 

Mr.  BosANQUET  moved 

"  That  the  members  of  boards  of  guardians  should  be  elected  for 
three  years,  and  that  one-third  should  go  out  annually." 

The  Rev.  Mr.  Creighton  said  that  the  suggestion  made  was  that 
the  whole  of  the  guardians  should  be  elected  every  three  years,  on 
the  ground  that  the  elections  annually  would  be  inconvenient ;  but 
he  thought  if  they  abolished  annual  elections  in  such  small  matters, 
they  would  be  striking  at  the  root  of  representation.  He  did  not 
agree  with  the  common  opinion  that  elections  were  such  a  nuisance 
that  they  ought  to  be  held  as  seldom  as  possible ;  political  training 
can  only  come  from  familiarity  with  political  mechanism,  and  if 
people  lose  their  temper  and  misbehave  themselves  in  elections  now, 
the  remedy  was-  not  to  make  elections  as  few  as  possible,  but  as  many 
as  possible.  Local  self-government  required  a  capacity  for  differing 
amicably  and  freely  discussing  points  of  difference,  and  it  was  unde- 
sirable to  alter  any  part  of  the  machinery  which  tended  to  that 
purpose. 

Mr.  WooLRR  seconded  the  motion.  The  present  staff  would 
be  sufficient  for  an  annual  election,  whereas  a  triennial  election  of  all 
the  guardians  would  be  much  more  expensive. 

The  motion  was  carried. 

Mr.  Procter  was  of  opinion  that  the  office  of  parish  overseer 
should  be  abolished,  and  that  the  guardians  should  appoint  a  paid 
collector,  who  would  then  be  under  their  authority,  instead  of,  as  is 
now  the  case,  frequently  acting  in  opposition  to  their  views.  He 
moved — 

"  That  the  guardians  of  the  union,  or  the  representatives  of  the 
ordinary  administrative  district,  should  have  entire  charge  of  the 
collection  of  rates." 

He  considered  that  the  assessment  committee,  or  the  party  to 
whom  may  be  committed  the  valuation  of  property,  should  also 
superintend  the  making  of  rates  and  their  collection ;  and  that  the 
duties  of  overseers  should  be  performed  by  paid  collectors  appointed 
by  the  guardians,  and  required  to  give  all  the  assistance  in  their 
power  to  make  a  just  and  equitable  assessment,  for  which  they 
would  then  easily  obtain  the  necessary  knowledge. 

Mr.  Alcock,  in  seconding  the  resolution,  said  that  unpaid  officials 
were  unsatisfactory.  The  duty  thrust  upon  him  of  assessing  the 
income-tax  was  not  agreeable  to  him  or  to  those  from  whom  he 
collected.  He  objected  to  the  whole  of  the  rates  being  collected 
at  one  time,  and  said  that  if  a  precept  were  made  to  cover  the  whole 
of  the  rates  there  would  be  no  opportunity  of  being  able  to  reduce 
the  expenditure  as  a  person  could  now  in  moving  the  reduction  of  the 
amount  of  a  rate.  The  collection  of  the  rates  in  one  sum  would' 
cause  them  to  have  more  bad  debts  or  irrecoverable  rates. 

After  some  further  discussion  the  motion  was  put  and  carried. 
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The  following  Paper  was  read  by  the  Rev.  Canon  Simpson,  LL.D., 
Vicar  of  Kirkby  Stephen  : — 

Endowed  Charities. 

In  the  memorandum  prefixed  to  the  Tabular  Sum- 
maries of  the  General  Digest  of  Endowed  Charities  in 
England  and  Wales,  the  Charity  Commissioners  say, 
"  The  extensive  sense  in  which  the  word  Charity  is 
used  in  English  Law  will  be  understood  by  a  reference 
to  the  Act,  43rd  Elizabeth,  cap.  4  ^A.D.  1601),  usually 
known  as  the  Statute  of  Charitable  Uses.     The  pur- 
poses set  out  by  that  statute  as  charitable  are  :    *  For 
relief  of  aged,  impotent,  and  poor  people  ;  for  mainten- 
ance of  sick  and  maimed  soldiers  and  mariners ;  schools 
of  learning,  free  schools,  and  scholars  in  universities  ; 
for  repair  of  bridges,  ports,  havens,  causeways,  churches, 
seabanks  and  highways  ;  for  education  and  preferment 
of  orphans  ;  for  or  towards  relief,  stock  or  maintenance, 
for  houses  of  correction  ;  for  marriages  of  poor  maids  ; 
for   supportation,  aid   and  help  of  young  tradesmen, 
handicraftsmen,  and  persons  decayed ;  for  relief  or  re- 
demption of  prisoners  or  captives  ;  and  for  aid  and  ease 
of  any  poor  inhabitants  concerning  payment  of  fifteenths, 
setting  out  of  soldiers  and  other  taxes.' "     They  also 
say  that  "the  eleemosynary  character  which  iscommonly 
attributed  to  charity  in  the  popular  sense  of  the  word, 
.which  connects  it  with  the  relief  of  poverty,  is  not  a 
necessary,  though  it  is  no  doubt  a  common  incfdent  of 
a  charitable  use,  or  of  charity  in  the  technical  sense  in 
which  it  must  be  here  used."    This  distinction  between 
the  popular  and  legal  meaning  of  the  word  charity  is 
well  illustrated  by  a  judicial  definition  of  charity  in  its 
latter  sense,  which  describes  it  as  a  "general  public  use, 
which  extends  to  the  poor  as  well  as  to  the  rich." 

In  the  General  Digest,  ordered  by  the  House  of 
Commons  to  be  printed  12th  June,  1877,  endowed 
charities  are  classed  under  twelve  different  headings, 
according  to  the  objects  for  which  they  were  severally 
intended,  or  the  purposes  to  which  the  income  is  appli- 
cable, namely,  "education;  apprenticing  or  advance- 
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ment ;  endowments  of  clergy,  lectures  and  for  sermons; 
church  purposes ;  maintenance  of  dissenting  places  of 
worship  and  their  ministers ;  education  of  dissenters  ; 
public  uses ;  support  of  almshouses,  their  inmates  and 
pensioners;  distribution  of  articles  in  kind ;  distribution 
of  money;  general  uses  of  the  poor ;  medical  charities." 
The  total  income  of  these  charities  in  England  and  Wales 
is  set  down  by  the  Commissioners  at  ;^2, 198,454.  I 
venture  to  say  that  this  sum,  large  as  it  may  appear, 
does  not  represent  the  income  of  the  charities  to-day. 
Some  of  the  returns  were  made  several  years  since  ; 
and  where  the  endowment  consists  of  real  property 
the  value  of  the  charity  has  greatly  increased.  Many 
of  us  must  know  instances  within  our  own  experience, 
where  the  present  income  of  the  charity  is  greater  than 
that  named  in  the  General  Digest  for  our  respective 
counties.  Of  this  large  income,  arising  from  endowed 
charities,  Cumberland  is  credited  with  ;^5,6oo  16^.  ^d.\ 
Durham  ;^i8,2o6  11^.  gd. ;  Northumberland  ;^27,424 
1 2s.  2d ;  Westmorland  £  7,469  Sj.  Zd.  Of  these  four 
counties  the  endowments  in  Westmorland  in  proportion 
to  population  are  much  greater  than  in  the  other  three 
counties.  They  stand  about  as  follows  :  Westmorland 
2s.  ^^d  ;  Northumberland  i^.  ^d.  ;  Cumberland  6^dy 
and  Durham  6^d.,  per  head  of  the  population.  West- 
morland has  an  income  of  ;^4,o57  is.  2d.  for  the  pur- 
poses of  education  ;  Northumberland  ;^5,i99  o^.  gd. ; 
Durham  ;^4,9io  Ss.  2d.  ;  and  Cumberland  ;^3,930 
14^.  Sd.'y  whereas  for  **  public  uses  "  Northumberland 
has  ;^io,387  i$s.  2d.;  Westmorland  ;^i55  15^.  Sd.  ; 
Durham  jCs  ;  and  Cumberland  nothing.  Of  medical 
charities,  Durham  has  an  income  of  ;^  1,3  30  12^.  2d; 
Northumberland  jC^9  125-.  iid.  ;  Cumberland  £1  10s., 
and  Westmorland  nothing. 

When  the  Central  Committee  recommended  this 
question  of  Endowed  Charities  as  one  of  the  subjects 
for  discussion  at  the  Conferences  this  year,  I  wish  much 
they  had  specified  the  class  or  classes  of  them  they 
expected  us  to  deal  with.  It  would,  no  doubt,  be  very 
interesting  to  inquire  why  in  Westmorland  and  Cum- 
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berland  more  than  half  of  all  the  endowed  charities 
has  been  given  for  the  purposes  of  education,  and  why 
more  than  a  third  of  those  in  Northumberland  are 
for  general  uses  ;  but  it  seems  beyond  the  limits  of  a 
paper  to  be  read  on  such  an  occasion  as  this  to 
enter  upon  the  whole  subject  of  endowed  charities, 
defined  as  they  have  been  by  the  Charity  Commis- 
sioners. I  shall,  therefore,  confine  myself  to  those 
classes  that  appear  to  have  some  relation  to  the  relief 
of  the  poor.  For  example  :  the  support  of  almshouses, 
their  inmates  and  pensioners ;  distribution  of  articles 
in  kind ;  distribution  of  money ;  general  uses  of  the 
poor;  and  perhaps  I  should  include  apprenticing  and 
advancement,  as  well  as  medical  charities,  though  the 
administration  of  the  two  latter  may  not  so  immediately 
be  brought  into  contact  with  the  relief  of  the  poor. 

First,  however,  it  may  be  well  for  us  to  consider  the 
present  state  of  the  law  as  regards  endowed  charities. 
Referring  to  the  Charitable  Trusts'  Acts,  1 853-1 869, 
the  Charity  Commissioners  say,  "  by  these  Acts  the 
present  Charity  Commission  is  constituted,  and  is  in- 
vested with  powers,  some  of  which  are  distinctly 
judicial  in  their  nature,  such  as  those  which  enable 
the  Commissioners  to  give  relief  or  protection  upon 
applications  made  to  them  on  behalf  of  a  charity; 
while  others  are  of  a  purely  administrative  character, 
and  are  exercisable  by  the  Commissioners  of  their  own 
motion,  and  over  all  charities  alike.  In  order  to  carry 
into  effect  the  latter  powers — powers  of  administration, 
the  Commissioners  and  their  inspectors  are  by  the 
Charitable  Trusts  Acts  empowered  to  make  special 
inquiries  into  the  circumstances  of  individual  charities, 
and  to  enforce  the  production  of  the  information  they 
may  require ;  and  the  trustees  and  administrators  of 
every  charity  are  required  to  keep  full  accounts  of  their 
receipts  and  expenditure,  and  to  transmit  them  annually 
to  the  Commissioners.  It  is  also  provided  that,  in  the 
case  of  parochial  charities,  the  annual  accounts  of  the 
trustees  shall  be  delivered  to  the  churchwardens  of  the 
parish,  and  shall  be  laid  by  them  before  the  vestry." 
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It  is  much  to  be  regretted  that  those  provisions  are  not 
more  strictly  enforced.  In  the  absence  of  any  proper 
audit,  it  is  most  desirable  that  in  all  cases  the  accounts 
should  be  submitted  to  the  vestry,  or  some  public  body, 
as  well  as  sent  to  the  Commissioners,  so  that  any  im- 
proper expenditure,  as  well  as  any  want  of  accuracy  or 
clearness  in  the  account  would  then  be  noticed  and 
pointed  out. 

In  addition  to  these  important  and  useful  powers  of 
administration  and  general  supervision  of  all  charities, 
the  Commissioners  have  been  entrusted  with  other 
powers,  which  they  describe  as  judicial.  When  intro- 
ducing the  Charitable  Trusts'  Act,  1855,  the  then  Lord 
Chancellor  said,  **by  the  Act  of  1 853,  the  Commissioners 
could  only  recommend  and  authorise  trustees  to  appeal 
either  to  the  Court  of  Chancery,  or  some  local  court, 
such  as  the  county  court,  for  the  purpose  of  doing 
certain  acts,  as  the  appointing  new  trustees,  or  settling 
a  scheme;"  but  as  his  Lordship  observed,  "it  was 
found  in  matters  of  small  amount  the  sanctioning  of  an 
appeal  to  the  Court  of  Chancery  was  really  refusing 
the  trustees  what  they  wanted,  because  they  allowed 
the  matter  to  drop,  rather  than  be  involved  in  ex- 
pense, vexation,  and  delay.  In  by  far  the  larger 
number  of  cases,  which  the  Commissioners  had  sanc- 
tioned, no  application  had  been  made." 

To  meet  this  difficulty,  it  was  proposed  to  give  the 
Commissioners  power  to  do  these  acts  themselves,  sub- 
ject to  an  appeal  to  the  Court  of  Chancery ;  but  the 
House  of  Commons  would  not  at  that  time  consent, 
and  the  clauses  of  the  Bill  giving  the  Commissioners 
the  judicial  powers  asked  for  were  struck  out.  Sub- 
sequently, in  i860,  a  clause  was  inserted  in  the 
Charitable  Trusts'  Act  of  that  year,  giving  the  Com- 
missioners (subject  to  restrictions  and  rights  of  appeal) 
the  judicial  powers  they  now  exercise.  Section  2  of 
23  &  24  Vict,  cap.  136,  enacts  as  follows :  "  The  Board 
of  Charity  Commissioners  for  England  and  Wales, 
subject  to  the  restrictions  and  rights  of  appeal  herein- 
after provided,  shall  have  power  from  time  to  time, 
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upon  the  application  of  any  person  or  persons  who, 
under  the  forty-third  section  of  the  Charitable  Trusts* 
Act,  1853,  might  be  authorised  to  apply  to  any  judge 
or  court  for  the  Hke  purposes,  to  make  such  effectual 
orders  as  may  now  be  made  by  any  judge  of  the  Court 
of  Chancery  sitting  at  chambers,  or  by  any  county 
court,  or  district  court  of  bankruptcy,  for  the  appoint- 
ment or  removal  of  trustees  of  any  charity,  or  for  the 
removal  of  any  schoolmaster  or  mistress,  or  other 
officer  thereof,  &c.,  &c.,  or  for  the  establishment  of  any 
scheme  for  the  administration  of  any  such  charity." 
The  powers  conferred  by  this  section  of  the  Act  i860, 
were  still  further  extended  as  regards  jurisdiction  in 
1862  and  1869. 

In  this  present  session  of  Parliament  (1878),  a  Bill 
was  presented  by  the  Lord  Chancellor  to  the  House  of 
Lords,  read  a  second  time,  and  then  withdrawn,  which 
was  intended  to  give  the  Commissioners  still  more 
power  than  they  have  now ;  and  it  may  well  be  a  sub- 
ject of  discussion  at  such  a  Conference  as  this,  whether 
or  not  they  should  be  entrusted  with  these  further 
powers.  The  sections  of  that  Bill  to  which  I  would 
call  special  attention  are  2  and  4.  By  section  2,  it 
was  proposed  to  extend  the  power  of  the  Commissioners 
over  all  charities,  whatever  the  amount  of  income.  At 
present  they  can  only  deal  with  those  under  fifty 
pounds  a-year.  Section  4  would  have  provided  that : 
"  Where  the  income  of  a  charity  is  applicable  wholly 
or  partly  to  any  one  or  more  purposes  mentioned  in 
section  30  of  the  Endowed  Schools'  Act,  1869,  the 
Board  may,  upon  the  application  of  the  trustees  of  such 
charity,  made  in  manner  provided  in  section  4  of  the 
Charitable  Trusts*  Acts,  i860,  provide,  by  any  order 
establishing  a  scheme  for  the  charity,  that  the  whole 
or  any  part  of  such  income  shall  be  applied  for  the 
benefit  of  a  hospital,  or  dispensary,  or  for  a  provident 
society,  or  for  otherwise  encouraging  provident  habits, 
or  for  pensions  to  persons  not  in  receipt  of  parochial 
relief,  or  otherwise  in  such  manner,  and  for  such  pur- 
poses as  the  Board,  subject  to  appeal  to  the  High 
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Court  of  Justice  under  section  8  of  the  Charitable 
Trusts*  Act,  i860,  as  amended  by  the  Charitable 
Trusts'  Act,  1869,  may  consider  best  calculated  to  pro- 
mote the  general  objects  for  the  promotion  or  benefit 
of  which  the  charity  was  founded."  The  purposes 
mentioned  in  section  30  of  the  Endowed  Schools' 
Act,  1869,  to  which  reference  is  made  in  the  above 
section  are  "  Doles  in  money  or  kind,  marriage  por- 
tions, redemption  of  prisoners  and  captives,  relief  of 
poor  prisoners  for  debt,  loans,  apprenticeship  fees, 
advancement  in  life,  or  any  other  purposes  which  have 
failed  altogether,  or  have  become  insignificant  in  com- 
parison with  the  magnitude  of  the  endowment,  if 
originally  given  to  charitable  uses,  or  before  the  year 
of  our  Lord,  one  thousand  eight  hundred. 

The  Commissioners,  acting  under  the  Endowed 
Schools*  Act,  with  the  consent  of  the  governing  body, 
may  now  apply  such  charities  as  have  been  mentioned 
to  the  purposes  of  education.  In  the  Bill  presented 
by  Lord  Chancellor  Cairns,  power  was  sought  to  apply 
them  to  other  purposes  therein  specified,  as  well  as  to 
education. 

Is  it  desirable,  or  is  it  not,  that  endowed  charities 
should  be  thus  dealt  with  ?  Shall  a  charity  at  the  will 
of  the  Commissioners  be  used  for  other  objects  than 
those  for  which  it  was  originally  founded  ?  Shall  the 
will  and  wishes  of  the  donor  be  disregarded,  or  shall 
the  dead  hand  retain  its  power  throughout  all  time, 
unless  the  change  is  directed  by  the  High  Court  of  Justice 
exercising  the  power  which  seems  always  to  have  been 
vested  in  the  Court  of  Chancery  to  deal  with  charities  ? 
In  discussing  this  point,  it  maybe  well  to  bear  in  mind 
not  only  that  the  principle  of  interfering  with  the  will 
of  a  founder  by  the  proper  authority  has  been  admitted, 
but  that  the  Charity  Commissioners  themselves  when 
acting  under  the  Endowed  Schools  Act,  1869,  can 
interfere  now.  Charities  for  certain  specified  purposes 
can  now  be  applied  for  the  purposes  of  education, 
and  the  power  sought  in  the  Bill  of  this  year  was  to 
apply  them  to  other  purposes,  which  might  be,  and 
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probably  would  have  been,  more  in  accordance  with 
the  founder's  will  than  education.  It  will  be  generally 
admitted  by  those  conversant  with  the  subject,  that 
there  are  cases  in  which  it  is  desirable  that  power  to 
deal  with  them  should  rest  somewhere,  and  not  a  few 
will  think  it  well  if  that  power  could  be  put  in  force  in 
a  more  summary  and  more  economical  way  than  by  an 
application  to  the  Chancery  Division  of  the  High  Court 
of  Justice.  For  example:  in  the  year  1874,  a  man 
leaves  ;^ioo,  the  interest  of  which  he  directed  should 
be  spent  in  the  purchase  of  wheaten  bread,  so  many 
loaves  of  which  should  be  distributed  at  the  chapel  of  a 
certain  chapelryeach  Sunday  in  the  year.  In  1784  the 
money  was  invested  in  land  (cattlegates),  the  rent  of 
which  nowamounts  to  about;^35  a-year,  thus  giving  over 
thirteen  shillings  worth  of  bread  to  be  given  away  each 
Sunday.  The  population  of  the  parish  is  under  300, 
and  exclusive  of  those  employed  on  the  railway  lately 
constructed,  there  is  hardly  any  that  could  be  classed  as 
daily  labourers.  In  such  a  case  as  this,  it  seems  to  me 
that  a  portion  of  the  charity  might  be  diverted  to  a 
better  and  more  useful  purpose  ;  and  if  five  pounds  a 
year  were  expended  as  the  donor  directed,  no  wrong 
would  be  done  to  the  memory  of  the  dead.  The 
Charity  Commissioners,  with  the  consent  of  a  majority 
of  the  acting  trustees,  or  the  majority  of  ratepayers  in 
vestry  assembled,  might,  I  think,  be  safely  entrusted 
with  power  to  order  a  part  of  the  income  to  be  used  for 
other  purposes.* 

There  is,  however,  another  aspect  of  this  question  of 
endowed  charities,  more  especially  those  classes  of 
them  I  have  mentioned,  that  we  are  bound  to  consider. 
In  the  parishes  in  which  they  exist,  how  do  they  affect 
the  ratepayers  on  the  one  hand,  and  the  recipients  of 
them  on  the  other  ?    So  long  as  each  parish  maintained 


♦  Note.— Since  writing  the  above,  I  have  had  my  attention  called  to  a 
case  in  which  the  Commissioners  have  shown  great  want  of  judgment,  discretion, 
and  above  all  of  finnness.  Those  who  object  to  transfer  power  to  the  Conmiis- 
sioners  to  deal  with  charities,  on  the  ground  that  their  proceedings  are  secret,  have 
more  reason  on  their  side  than  I  thought 
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Its  own  poor,  an  endowed  charity  might,  and  sometimes 
did  work  much  mischief  to  the  parish  in  which  it  was. 
Many  years  since,  I  remember  hearing  a  strongly  ex- 
pressed opinion  that  a  charity  providing  six  times  ten 
guineas,  to  be  given  at  Christmas  to  as  many  old  men 
or  women  who  had  resided  five  years  in  the  parish,  and 
never  received  parochial  relief,  had  cost  the  parish  more 
than  the  whole  value  of  the  gift.  The  hope  of  receiv- 
ing "  a  ten  guineas  "  induced  people  in  their  declining 
years  to  seek  a  residence  in  the  parish.  They  did  not 
mind  what  rent  they  gave  for  a  tenement,  hoping  they 
could  hold  on  for  five  years.  As  a  consequence,  the 
candidates  were  more  numerous  than  the  gifts,  and 
those  who  failed  came  upon  the  parish  as  paupers,  and 
had  to  be  maintained  at  the  cost  of  the  ratepayers. 
Now,  however,  there  is  no  such  strong  reason  for  com- 
plaint. There  may  still  be  the  same  desire  to  reside  in 
the  parish  to  qualify  for  the  gift,  but  those  who  fail  and 
become  chargeable  are  relieved  at  the  cost  of  the  union, 
and  not  of  the  parish  alone ;  and  the  great  majority 
of  them  would  probably  have  been  chargeable  to  the 
same  fund  had  they  never  come  to  that  parish  to 
reside. 

We  may,  therefore,  direct  our  more  special  attention 
to  the  effect  these  endowed  charities  have  upon  the 
recipients  of  them.  It  will  of  course  be  recognised 
that  in  distributing  the  income  of  an  endowed  charity 
we  are  allowed  and  justified  in  acting  on  a  very  differ- 
ent principle  to  that  which  glides  us  in  the  administra- 
tion of  poor  law  relief.  When  acting  as  guardians  the 
amount  of  relief  given  must  be,  or  ought  to  be,  measured 
by  the  necessity  of  the  applicant,  and  according  to  the 
strict  letter  of  the  poor  law,  or  rather  its  principle,  we 
are  not  justified  either  in  going  beyond  or  falling  short 
of  that  necessity.  In  administering  the  income  of  an 
endowed  charity,  as  trustees  or  governors  thereof,  it 
would  be  our  duty  to  take  character  into  account  even 
more  than  necessity ;  and  so  long  as  we  kept  within 
the  limits  of  the  trust,  we  should  be  justified  in  dealing 
with  it  in  the  same  spirit  as  we  should  with  our  own 
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money,  striving  to  carry  out  as  far  as  we  could  the  spirit 
of  kindness  and  brotherly  love  of  the  founder  himself.  It 
is  easy  to  say  that  in  whatever  spirit  given  the  effect  of 
the  gift  on  the  recipient  is  equally  evil ;  you  pauperize 
him,  you  destroy  his  self-dependence,  and  create  in  him 
the  spirit  of  a  pauper. 

Well !  there  may  be  much  to  say  on  that  side  of  the 
question,  but  in  this  world  everybody  cannot  be  inde- 
pendent. Many  must  be,  all  of  us  are,  more  or  less, 
obligated  to  our  fellow  men.  The  poor  we  have  always 
with  us,  they  shall  never  cease  out  of  the  land,  and  for 
whatever  evils  these  endowed  charities  for  the  use  of 
the  poor  may  be  held  responsible,  many  of  them  are 
when  well  administered  productive  of  much  good. 
Take  one  to  which  I  have  previously  referred.  Is  it 
not  easy  to  imagine  that  ten  guineas  a-year  may  be  a 
nice  as  well  as  necessary  addition  to  the  income  of 
one  who  has  striven  hard,  has  saved  something,  but 
not  enough  to  keep  him  in  his  old  age,  and  above  all 
has  managed  never  to  have  to  apply  to  parish  or  union 
for  relief.  Does  not  such  a  charity  directly  encourage 
provident  habits  ?  And  may  it  not  be  a  great  boon  to 
persons  of  good  character,  but  reduced  circumstances, 
who  would  otherwise  have  to  be  dealt  with  on  the  hard 
lines  of  the  poor  law  ?  Again,  what  harm  can  arise 
from  another  largely  endowed  charity  in  Westmorland, 
one  purpose  of  which  is  to  give  marriage  portions  to 
young  women  of  good  character,  born  in  the  parish  ; 
and  if  *'  a  Witherslack  fortune  "  gives  a  young  woman 
of  that  parish  advantages  over  her  neighbours,  it  is 
only  what  money  does  everywhere.  Such  a  charity 
has  its  advantages  socially  and  morally. 

Nor  are  doles  given  at  some  particular  season  of  the 
year  without  their  uses.  In  distributing  these  character 
can  be  taken  into  account,  and  though  the  gift  may  be 
only  a  few  shillings,  it  is  much  to  him  or  her  to  whom 
it  is  given,  and  sometimes,  if  given  at  that  particular 
season,  makes  all  the  difference  between  a  joyless  and 
a  happy  Christmas. 

With   our  changed  habits  and  opinions,   it  might, 
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perhaps,  be  wise  if  bread  charities,  when  given  in 
church  on  a  Sunday,  could  assume  some  other  form. 
It  is  not  difficult  to  imagine  the  motives  of  their 
founders.  At  the  time  many  of  them  were  endowed, 
wheaten  bread  was  more  of  a  luxury  amongst  poor 
people,  and  the  founder  was  anxious  that  at  all  events 
on  Sunday  the  old  men  and  women  (women  especially) 
attending  church  should  have  a  loaf  of  white  bread 
with  their  Sunday  tea.  There  might  be  the  further 
motive  of  bringing  these  old  people  to  church  on  a 
Sunday  morning ;  but  I  suspect  the  ruling  influence  in 
the  donor's  mind  was  to  administer  not  merely  to  the 
wants,  but  also  to  the  enjoyments  of  the  aged  women 
of  his  native  parish.  In  many  places  the  bread  is  still 
distributed,  though  the  condition  of  coming  to  church 
is  not  always  insisted  upon  ;  nor  is  Sunday  the  only 
day  in  which  wheaten  bread  is  eaten  in  the  cottage. 
Some  of  these  charities  might  very  properly  be  applied 
to  more  useful  purposes,  and  I  see  no  reason  why  the 
Commissioners  should  not  be  invested  with  such  powers 
of  dealing  with  them  as  were  proposed  in  the  Bill  of 
this  year  (1878). 

As  a  general  rule  these  endowed  charities  are  di- 
rected to  be  given  to  poor  persons  not  in  receipt  of 
parochial  relief.  There  are  exceptions,  and  when  the 
recipients  of  an  endowed  charity  requires  relief  from 
the  union,  the  guardians  would,  as  a  matter  of  course, 
have  to  take  that  fact  into  consideration,  when  fixing 
the  amount  of  relief  to  be  granted. 

As  regards  endowed  charities  in  general,  I  do  not 
think  they  are  an  unmixed  evil,  to  be  swept  away  at 
the  first  convenient  opportunity.  When  carefully  and 
judicially  administered,  many  of  them  do  much  more 
good  than  harm  ;  and  though  there  may  be  need  of 
reform,  there  is  no  need  of  confiscation  or  abolition, 
nor  of  much  disapprobation. 
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Discussion. 

In  the  discussion  of  the  paper,  the  Rev.  Canon  Simpson  moved — 
"That    the  powers  of    the  Charity  Commissioners    should  be 
extended." 

The  Rev.  Mr.  Creighton  moved  as  an  amendment — 
"That  County  Boards  be  empowered  to  audit  and  publish  the 
accounts  of  endowed  charities  within  their  districts,  and  to  alter  and 
amend  their  distribution  from  time  to  time  with  sanction  of  Parlia- 
ment." 

After  some  brief  discussion  the  amendment  was  withdrawn  on  the 
understanding  that  the  original  motion  should  be  withdrawn  also,  and 
no  resolution  adopted  on  the  subject 


It  was  arranged  that  the  Conference  next  year  should  be  held 
at  Gillsland 

On  the  motion  of  the  Rev.  Canon  Simpson,  the  thanks  of  the 
meeting  were  voted  to  the  President  for  his  services  in  the  Chair. 

The  Conference  then  separated. 
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Poor  Law  Conference 

FOR  THK  • 

NORTH   WESTERN   DISTRICT, 

(LANCASHIRE  AMD  CHESHIRE), 

HELD  AT  THE   CORN   EXCHANGE,   PRESTON, 

On  WEDNESDAY,  OCTOBER  9/A,  1878. 


The  following  Gentlemen  and  Representatives  from  Boards  of 
Guardians  were  present: — 

President  : 
J.   T.    HIBBERT,   Esq.,   M.P. 


Lieut -CoL  D.  Ainsworth,  Ulverstone. 

Mr.  John  Ambler,  Altrincham. 

Mr.  Thomas  Bannister,  Burnley. 

Mr.  Thomas  Bayley,  Stockport 

Mr.  Richard  Bee,  Preston. 

Rev.  C.  J.  Bowen,  Ashton-under-Lyne. 

Mr.  W.  H.  Bowdler,  Fylde. 

Mr.  John  Brad  bum.  Barton -upon-IrwelL 

Mr.  W.  Brocklehurst,  Rochdale. 

Mr.  George  Brown,  Chorley. 

Mr.  R.  Basil  Cane,  Local  Government 

Board  Inspector. 
Mr.  William  Carr,  Macclesfield. 
Mr.  John  Carver,  Manchester. 
Mr.  Geoi^e  Chapman,  Stockport 
Mr.  John  Chetham,  Stockport. 
Mr.  Chorlton,  Manchester. 
Mr.  W.  Cleaver,  West  Derby. 
Mr.    Uvedale    Corbett,    late   Local 

Government  Board  Inspector, 
Mr.    J.    S.    Davy,    LoccU  Government 

Board  Inspector. 
Mr.  A.  Stanley  Dean,  Burnley. 
Mr.  George  Dixon,  Preston. 
Mr.  C.  G.  Durrant,  Wigan. 
Mr.  John  Fell,  Barrow-in-Fumess. 


Mr.  John  Fletcher,  Ashton-under-Lyne. 
Mr.  G.  £.  Goodison,  Ulverstone. 
Mr.  John  Goulding,  Chorley. 
Mr.  J.  Grant,  Lancaster. 
Mr.  H.  J.  Plagger,  Liverpool. 
Mr.  J.  T.  Hall,  Prescot 
Mr.  T.  Harrison,  Toxtcth  Park. 
Mr.  S.  H.  Hartley,  Prescot. 
Mr.  Thomas  Hewitson,  Liverpool 
Rev.  H.  A.  Hignett,  Altrincham. 
Mr.  Charles  Hibbert,  Ashton-under- 
Lyne. 
Mr.  J.  T.  Hibbert,  Baiton-upon-Irwell. 
Mr.  John  Hillkirl^  Prestwick 
Mr.  W.  S.  Hodgson,  Fylde. 
Mr.  J.  Holgate,  Rodhdalc. 
Mr.  Thomas  Isherwood,  Bury. 
Mr.  C.  R.  Jacson,  Preston. 
Mr.  John  Jackson,  Chorley. 
Mr.  F.  W.  Johnson,  Stockport 
Mr.  James  ICay,  Preston. 
Mr.  Robt.  A.  Leach,  Rochdale. 
Mr.  H.  J.  Leppoc,  Manchester. 
Mr.  H.  Liversage,  West  Derby. 
Mr.  Edward  Lowry,  Toxteth  Park. 
Mr.  Thomas  Lusgtree,  Preston. 
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Mr.  W.  J.  Lunt,  West  Derby. 

Mr.  George  Macdonald,  Manchester. 

Mr.  R.  Mackereth,  Lancaster. 

Mr.  William  Marsh,  Wigan. 

Mr.  Josiah  Matlry,  Ashton-under-Lyne. 

Mr.  Thomas  Mellor,  Prestwich. 

Mr.  [ames  MilL*r,  Chorley. 

Mr.  J.  Mouldintr,  Toxteth  Park. 

Mr.  John  Neville,  VVij^an. 

Mr.  John  Nuble,  Garstang. 

Mr    Mark  Ogden,  Prestwich. 

Mr.  H.  Ormandy,  Preston. 

Mr.  Joseph  Pickthall,  Warringion. 

Mr.  Richard  Porter,  Garstang. 

Mr.  Joseph  Price,  Liverpool. 

Mr.  Robert  Reddish,  Blackburn. 

Mr.  Geo^e  Rooke,  Manchester. 

Rev.  C.  T.  Royds,  Lancaster. 

Mr.  Thomas  Schofield,  Rochdale. 

Mr.  George  Scott,  Liverpool. 

Mr.  Seward,  Lancaster. 


Mr.  B.  Seymour,  Ashton-under-Lyne. 

Mr.  John  Sharpies,  Fylde. 

Mr.  W.  H.  Simmonite,  Oldham. 

Mr.  Thomas  Smith,  Preston, 

Mr.  E.  Stanton,  Chorley. 

Mr.  Robert  Stephenson,  Lunesdale. 

Capt.  Stott,  Barton-upon-Irwell. 

Mr.  W.  Strickland,  Wigan. 

Mr.  Samuel  Sutton,  Warrington. 

Mr.  John  Swindells,  Oldham. 

Mr.  John  S.  Sykes,  Ulverstone. 

Mr.  John  Taylor,  Prestwich. 

Mr.  \V.  Thompson,  Fylde. 

Mr.  James  Thompson,  Lunesdale. 

Mr.  Robert  Tunstill,  Burnley. 

Mr.  Robert  Tyler,  Fylde. 

Rev.  E.  Westerman,  M.A.,  Bury. 

Mr.  John  Whitfield,  Chorley. 

Mr.  J.  W.  Wilding,  Fylde. 

Mr.  W.  E.  Winstanley,  Warrington. 

Mr.  W.  H.  Wood,  Burnley. 


Secretary:   Mr.  JOHN  HOLGATE,  Rochdale. 


SUBJECTS    DISCUSSED. 

I.     The  Boarding-Out  and  Education  of  Pauper 
Children. 

II.     The  Working  of  the  Education  Act,  1876. 


The  President,  on  rising,  remarked  that  that  was  the  fourth  occasion 
on  which  he  had  presided  at  the  North  Western  Poor  Law  District 
Conference,  and  he  was  sure  that  Lancashire  and  Cheshire  had  derived 
considerable  benefit  from  those  assemblies.  They  first  met  in  the 
year  1845,  and  from  that  time  to  the  present  they  had  dealt  with 
subjects  of  the  greatest  importance.  It  had  been  said  that  the  use  of 
those  Conferences  had  been  attained,  and  that  it  was  no  use  holding 
them  any  longer.  He  did  not  agree  with  that  for  the  reason  that 
there  would  dways  be  great  and  important  questions  arising  directly 
affecting  the  administration  of  poor  laws  by  the  guardians  of  this 
country,  and  the  Conference  ought  to  anticipate  the  future  with  con- 
fidence when  they  realised  the  great  progress  which  had  been  made  in 
late  years  in  the  reduction  of  the  expenditure  on  the  out-door  pauperism 
of  the  country.  He  thought  also  that  the  Poor  Law  Conference  had 
had  a  very  great  influence  in  bringing  about  a  better  administration 
of  relief.  There  were  boards  of  guardians  that  thought  they  dispensed 
re  lief  better  than  their  neighbouring  or  distant  unions,  and  it  required 
guardians  to  come  to  meetings  like  that  to  find  out  that  their  methods 
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were  perhaps  not  the  best,  and  that  there  were  better  plans  and 
systems  than  those  which  they  themselves  had  adopted. .  Those 
meetings  tended  to  the  improvement  of  systems  of  administration, 
and  led  them  to  fulfil  more  and  more  the  intentions  of  the  founders 
of  the  Poor  Law  Amendment  Act.  He  would  draw  attention  in  sup- 
port of  his  remarks  to  the  valuable  return  with  which  Mr.  Basil  Cane 
had  recently  furnished  the  unions  in  his  district.  From  it  they  found 
that  there  were  unions  in  Lancashire  in  which  the  per  centage  of 
pauperism  to  the  population  was  as  much  as  3  per  cent.,  and  there 
were  others  in  which  it  was  as  low  as  1.2  per  cent  In  looking  at 
this  return  they  must  not  forget  the  increase  in  the  population  that 
had  taken  place  in  many  unions  since  the  census  of  187 1  was  taken, 
for  the  unions  whose  populations  had  numerically  increased  showed 
in  that  return  very  much  worse  than  they  would  do  if  the  real 
population  appeared.  Now  he  was  sorry  that  the  return  did  show  a 
slight  increase  in  the  per  centage  of  pauperism  to  the  population  on 
the  ist  January,  1878,  compared  with  the  ist  January,  1877.  On  the 
former  date  the  per  centage  was  2.  i,  and  on  the  latter  1.9.  Compared 
with  the  rest  of  England,  however,  they  stood  in  a  very  satisfactory 
position.  The  per  centage  in  the  whole  of  England  and  Wales  on 
ist  January,  1878,  was  3.3  per  cent.  In  Cumberland,  a  wealthy  and 
well-to-do  county,  where  the  wages  amongst  the  labouring  classes  were 
as  high  as  in  any  part  of  the  country,  the  per  centage  was  3  per  cent, 
considerable  more  than  Lancashire  unions  showed.  He  was  gratified 
to  announce  that  Mr.  Cane  had  told  him  that  morning  that  notwith- 
standing the  depression  in  trade  and  the  recent  lock-out  in  the  east  of 
the  county,  the  state  of  his  district  stood  very  favourable  with  its  state 
a  year  ago.  He  further  told  him  that  in  most  of  the  East  Lancashire 
unions  at  the  present  time  pauperism  was  no  greater  than  it  was  be- 
fore the  strike  occurred.  This  argued  that  people  had  made  greater 
provision  than  in  former  years  for  the  time  of  want,  and  that  the  ad- 
ministration of  relief  had  been  judicious  and  efficient  The  real  end 
of  a  strict  system  of  relief,  was  to  instil  into  the  minds  of  all  classses, 
the  necessity  there  was  of  making  provision  for  the  future  while 
they  had  the  chance.  It  was  their  duty  to  themselves  and  to 
the  ratepayers  of  the  district  in  which  they  lived.  The  Local 
Government  Board  had  this  year  issued  statistics  relative  to  out- 
relief.  That  Board  was  asked  by  the  Central  Conference  to  issue 
more  stringent  regulations  for  the  administration  of  out-relief,  and 
they  were  also  pressed  to  legislate  for  enabling  a  stricter  system  to 
be  carried  out  The  board  had  issued  the  memorandum  to  which 
he  had  referred,  showing  that  a  better  system  of  administration  was 
being  carried  out,  and  stating  that  if  a  more  stringent  law  was 
necessary  they  would  be  quite  prepared  to  bring  in  a  Bill  for  that 
purpose.  In  that  memorandum  they  stated  that  in  the  year  1870-1 
the  extent  of  out-relief  was  ^3,663,000,  and  that  in  the  year  1876-7  it 
had  fallen  to  ;;^2,6i6,ooo,  a  decrease  of  ^1,047,000,  or  28  percent. 
In  January,  1876-7,  the  number  of  out-door  paupers  was  917,000, 
and  in  January,  1 870-1,  the  number  was  571,000,  or  a  decrease  of 
34^,900,  or  37  per  cent     But  the  most  satisfactory  feature  of  that 
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was  that  while  the  out-<loor  paupers  were  decreasing  during  the  six 
years  the  in-door  paupers  were  not  increasing.  The  Board  stated 
further  that  the  stricter  administration  had  not  caused  any  increased 
hardship  to  the  poor.  Now,  he  thought  that  they  might  each  try  in 
their  own  unions  to  follow  out  that  system  carried  out  in  the  best 
imions,  and  try  to  reduce  that  enormous  weight,  which  seemed  to 
weigh  upon  the  energy  and  industry  of  this  country,  for  we  were 
spending  upon  the  paupers  of  the  country  something  like  between 
seven  and  eight  millions  a  year.  He  would  briefly  draw  their  atten- 
tion to  the  great  difference  which  existed  in  Lancashire  unions  with 
respect  to  the  number  of  out-door  and  in-door  poor,  and  he  could 
not  help  here  alluding  to  the  very  satisfactory  manner  in  which  the 
administration  of  relief  seemed  to  be  carried  out  in  the  Preston 
union,  for  they  stood  almost  at  the  top  of  the  tree  in  the  proportion 
of  out-door  to  in-door  relief.  Preston  showed  32  per  cent,  of  in- 
door and  47  per  cent  of  out-door,  and  Mr.  Jacson  would  be  able  to 
tell  them  that  in  realising  this  result  no  hardship  whatever  had  been 
inflicted  on  the  poor.  Manchester,  at  which  the  rules  known  as  the 
"  Manchester  rules  "  had  been  carried  out,  stood  better  still,  having 
70  per  cent  in-door  and  29  per  cent,  out-door.  These  results  were 
very  satisfactory  and  eminently  gratifying.  Before  he  touched  on 
the  subject  of  the  county  government,  he  would  briefly  allude  to  the 
papers  which  were  to  be  read.  The  first  was  on  the  Boarding-out 
of  Pauper  Children,  a  question  which  many  guardians  looked  upon 
with  considerable  suspicion.  They  had  got  their  workhouse  schools, 
and  they  did  not  see  why  it  was  necessary  to  go  into  any  other  sys- 
tem. The  boarding-out  system  had  only  been  tried  with  some  400 
or  500  children  in  this  country,  and  the  reports  were  exceedingly 
satisfactory.  The  regulations,  he  thought,  ought  to  be  more  strict 
where  children  were  boarded  out  in  the  unions  where  they  resided. 
In  reference  to  the  paper  to  be  read  on  the  working  of  the  Educa- 
tion Act,  1876,  he  observed  that  it  was  a  matter  for  the  guardians  of 
the  country  districts  to  take  up.  In  the  schools  in  his  union  there 
had  been  greater  regularity  of  attendance,  and  an  increase  of  20 
per  cent  of  scholars.  Though  he  should  have  liked  an  Act  which 
said  that  the  education  should  be  compulsory  and  apply  all  over  the 
country,  this  was  an  indirect  way  of  approaching  the  compulsory 
attendance  of  children  at  school.  As  regards  County  Government, 
he  did  not  know  any  question  in  which  the  people  of  this 
country  could  take  a  greater  interest  It  had  been  before  the 
country  for  forty  years.  It  was  first  mooted  in  1836,  soon 
after  the  passing  of  the  first  Reform  Act  Since  then  there  had 
been  seven  Bills  before  House,  and  they  had  had  one  in  this  year. 
The  country  expected  and  demanded  some  system  of  county  govern- 
ment difherent  from  that  which  existed  at  present,  and  the  government, 
whatever  was  its  colour,  must  deal  with  the  question.  The  question 
was  this-^Was  it  right  that  a  body  that  was  not  elected  and  that  had 
received  ^  nomination  from  the  Crown  should  be  able  to  transact 
the  financial  affairs  of  this  and  other  counties  of  the  country.  The 
time  had  gone  by  when  that  could  long  continue,  and  the  sooner  we 
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got  a  good  County  Government  Act  the  better  it  would  be  for  the 
country.  He  and  other  meipbers  on  both  sides  did  not  agree  with 
all  the  proposals  in  the  last  Bill  for  the  carrying  out  of  count}'  govern- 
ment It  was  proposed  that  one-half  of  that  Board  should  be  com- 
posed of  justices,  and  that  the  other  should  consist  of  elected 
guardians,  and  power  was  also  given  to  the  large  municipalities  of 
the  county  to  send  a  certain  number  of  representatives.  The  Bill 
proposed  that  the  justices  on  the  one  side  and  the  guardians  on 
the  other  should  be  elected  out  of  petty  sessional  districts.  Now  he 
and  others  objected  to  the  setting  up  of  petty  sessional  districts  as  a 
new  area,  for  we  had  sufficient  areas  in  the  country  already ;  and, 
again,  the  petty  sessional  districts,  which  had  been  established  for  the 
convenience  of  magistrates,  the  carrying  out  of  criminal  law,  and 
matters  of  police,  varied  much  in  size.  To  his  mind  the  most  natural 
basis  to  take  as  the  unit  was  the  union.  But  it  was  objected  that 
they  could  not  take  the  union  because  the  boundaries  of  unions  were 
not  coterminus  with  the  boundaries  of  counties,  and  that  difficulties 
would  arise  in  consequence.  He  admitted  there  were  difficulties; 
but  there  would  be  difficulties  of  another  kind  if  they  adopted  petty 
sessional  districts,  and  he  thought  it  was  better  at  once  to  face  the 
question  of  the  overlapping  of  boundaries,  and  to  take  some  means 
which  should  result  in  making  the  unions  coterminus  with  the 
boundaries  of  counties.  He  should  suggest  that  the  boards  of  guar- 
dians should  appoint  representatives  to  the  Government  Board,  and 
that  where  unions  were  not  coterminus  with  counties  that  the  outlying 
portions  which  were  in  a  different  county  should  for  the  purposes  of 
election  be  added  to  the  adjoining  union  of  the  county  in  which  they 
were  situated,  and  if  the  part  of  the  union  was  large  in  population 
they  might  have  representatives  given  to  them  of  their  own,  which 
they  would  send  to  their  own  proper  County  Board  There  would 
be  difficulties,  but  they  must  be  grappled  with.  As  to  munici- 
palities, he  thought  it  would  have  been  better  not  to  have  brought 
them  in  at  all  He  would  give  a  certain  number  of  representatives 
to  each  union  according  to  the  population  and  rateable  value,  and 
let  these  represent  the  unions  as  well  as  the  municipalities.  That 
got  over  this  difficulty,  that  by  the  Bill  before  the  House  of  Commons 
last  session  the  large  boroughs  with  quarter  sessions  like  Manchester, 
Liverpool,  Bolton,  and  Wigan  were  entirely  excluded  from  the  county 
government  and  left  to  manage  their,  own  affairs.  What  was  wanted 
was  a  real  system  to  represent  the  whole  of  the  county.  He  thought 
they  would  get  over  many  difficulties  and  simplify  matters  if  unions  were 
made  the  basis  of  the  area  for  election.  As  to  the  proportion  of  repre- 
sentatives, the  Bill  gave  the  magistrates  one-half  and  the  elected  repre- 
sentatives one-half;  but  he  would  suggest  that  the  guardians  have 
power  to  elect  two-thirds  and  the  justices  one-third.  The  justices 
would  be  of  great  use  on  the  Board  and  render  valuable  help  in  the  first 
few  years  in  carrying  on  the  administration,  and  he  did  not  think 
there  would  be  any  jealousies  between  the  two  sides.  The  work  was 
becoming  less  which  the  County  Board  would  have  to  perform,  for 
from  time  to  time  there  had  been  in-roads  on  the  work  performed  by 
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the  justices.  There  was  the  management  of  the  lunatic  asylums, 
which  he  thought  the  guardians  could  undertake  as  efficiently  as  the 
justices,  having  had  experience  at  their  various  workhouses.  Then 
the  Board  would  have  to  do  with  the  Act  of  Parliament  giving  power 
to  the  controlling  body  to  declare  certain  roads  of  the  county  main 
roads,  the  proportion  of  the  expense  to  be  borne  by  the  county  rate. 
It  was  also  proposed  to  give  them  control  and  supervision  of  the  as- 
sessments, and  here  he  would  urge  the  importance  of  bringing  the 
assessments  of  the  county  into  greater  accord  than  they  were  at 
present.  What  was  wanted  was  not  the  varied  forms  they  now  found, 
but  one  assessment  for  all  purposes.  Another  work  he  would  suggest 
for  the  Board  to  take  up  was  the  re-arrangement  of  the  union 
boundaries.  They  would  have  local  feeUng  and  would  be  competent 
to  efifect  the  object  more  satisfactorily  than  it  would  be  by  a  com- 
missioner coming  down  from  London  overriding  local  feeling.  The 
question  of  the  pollution  of  rivers,  and  other  matters,  would  doubt- 
less be  put  under  their  care  and  supervision.  He  believed  the 
present  term  of  the  election  of  guardians  was  too  short,  and  twelve 
months  was  too  short  for  any  gentleman  to  be  elected  a  member  of 
the  County  Board.  He  thought  the  elections  should  be  triennial  like 
they  were  in  all  other  local  systems  of  government.  By  that  means 
they  would  tend  towards  a  more  uniform  and  simple  system  of  govern- 
ment. One  of  the  great  difficulties  of  our  time  was  the  chaotic  state 
of  local  government,  and  he  thought  any  Government  would  do  well 
that  would  try  and  grapple  with  this  question.  The  present  system 
was  not  economical,  and  wanted  altering  at  once.  In  conclusion,  he 
thanked  the  representatives  for  their  attendance,  and  expressed  the 
pleasure  he  experienced  at  seeing  the  Poor  Law  Inspectors  on  the 
platform. 


Mr.  H.  LiVERSAGE  then  read  the  following  paper  on — 

The  System  of  Boarding-out  and  Educating 
Pauper  Children. 

Few  subjects  connected  with  our  social  economy  are 
of  more  vital  importance  than  that  of  juvenile  pau- 
perism. The  amelioration  of  the  condition  of  the 
juvenile  pauper  and  his  future  well-being,  are  questions 
of  absorbing  interest,  the  discussion  of  which  must  be 
productive  of  the  most  beneficial  results,  not  only  to 
the  children  themselves,  but  to  the  community  at  large. 
No  field  more  urgently  needs  the  attention  of  the 
philanthropist  or  social  reformer,  and  none  promises  so 
rich  a  reward  for  any  consideration  it  may  receive. 
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For  this  reason  I  gladly  avail  myself  of  the  present 
opportunity  of  advocating  the  system  of  Boarding-out 
Pauper  Children. 

Most  persons  will  be  ready  to  admit  that  among  the 
duties  devolving  on  the  poor  law  guardian,  none  is  of 
greater  moment  than  the  proper  training  of  pauper 
children.  Few  would  hesitate  to  declare  that  the 
guardians  should  use  every  available  means  to  bring  up 
the  children  in  such  a  manner  that  they  may  have  a 
fair  chance  of  becoming  useful,  respectable  members  of 
society.  In  seeking  to  accomplish  this,  should  it  not 
be  the  primary  object  of  the  guardians  to  destroy,  as 
far  as  possible,  every  vestige  of  pauperism  ?  I  say 
"  yes,"  for  the  taint  of  pauperism  places  a  child  at  an 
enormous  disadvantage,  and  destroys  the  equality  of 
his  chance  in  the  race  of  life. 

The  system  of  Boarding-out  has  been  designed,  de- 
veloped, and  carried  into  effect  by  practical  men,  of 
sound  judgment  and  experience,  who  had  a  thorough 
knowledge  of  the  classes  with  which  they  had  to  deal. 
It  is  in  operation  in  France,  Germany,  Russia,  Swit- 
zerland, Canada,  and  the  United  States  of  America.  As 
we  all  know,  too,  it  is  extensively  adopted  in  Scotland. 

Before  submitting  the  question  to  your  consideration, 
I  have  sought  most  assiduously  for  information  from 
every  possible  source,  and  what  I  have  gathered,  as 
well  as  my  own  experience,  tends  to  show  that  of  all 
methods  of  dealing  with  pauper  children  the  Boarding- 
out  System  is  best  calculated  to  improve  the  children 
mentally  and  physically,  and  to  give  them  a  better 
opportunity  of  fitting  themselves  for  any  station  in  life 
they  may  be  called  upon  to  occupy.  The  children,  by 
this  system,  are  removed  from  the  evil  influences  of 
early  and  debasing  associations  at  a  time  when  they 
are  particularly  susceptible  to  them  ;  and  I  am  trust- 
worthily  informed  by  many  unions  in  which  the  Board- 
ing-out System  has  been  in  operation  for  several  years, 
that  very  few  children  indeed  return  to  pauperism  or 
lapse  into  crime. 

In    compliance    with   an    order  of   the   House   of 
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Commons,  Dr.  F.  J.  Mouat,  Local  Government 
Inspector,  in  July  last,  furnished  a  report  on  the  Home 
and  Cottage  System  of  Training  and  Educating  the 
Children  of  the  Poor.  Speaking  of  the  various  in- 
stitutions he  inspected,  Dr.  Mouat,  who  has  thoroughly 
investigated  the  subject  and  who  is  accepted  as  an 
authority,  makes  the  following  remarks : — 

"  The  basis  of  the  whole  system  of  this  institution  is 
to  make  it  as  much  as  possible  a  home,  and  to  introduce 
as  much  of  family  life  as  can  be  attained  by  means  of 
paid  agency." 

"In  these  homes  all  that  pertains  to  home  life  is 
carried  out." 

"  The  separation  into  small  groups  is  also  stated  to 
have  been  productive  of  great  moral  benefit ;  faults  and 
defects  of  character  having  been  discovered  and  cor- 
rected, which  had  entirely  escaped  notice  while  the 
children  were  massed  together." 

"In  many  respects  this  excellent  school  affords  no 
ground  of  comparison  with  pauper  institutions ;  but  the 
point  to  be  specially  noted  is,  that  the  family  system^ 
even  in  the  modified  form  here  adopted,  is  stated  to 
have  been  productive  of  undoubtedly  good  effects,  not 
only  as  regards  the  formation  of  individual  chsu^cter, 
but  also  as  conducing  to  a  high  standard  of  bodily 
health." 

And  in  discussing  a  question  connected  with  the 
subject,  he  says : — 

"Accepting,  however,  the  natural  family  as  the 
proper  basis  for  the  bringing  up  of  children,  it  seems 
to  us  that  the  nearer  any  school  system  be  approxi- 
mated to  that  basis  the  better  ought  to  be  the  results 
obtained." 

Now,  these  statements,  if  they  mean  anything  at  all, 
mean  that  the  nearer  the  position  of  the  child  resembles 
that  which  he  would  occupy  in  a  "  natural  family  "  the 
greater  the  success  attending  his  training.  This  is  the 
very  principle  for  which  the  advocates  of  the  Boarding- 
out  System  contend ;  and  it  appears  to  me  that  these 
arguments  in  support  of  the  Cottage  Home  System 
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apply  with  tenfold  force  in  favour  of  the  Boarding-out 
System. 

With  regard  to  pauper  children,  it  may  not  be  inap- 
propriate to  cite  here  the  remarks  of  Dr.  Acland,  in 
his  report  on  the  Cowley  Industrial  School,  March, 
1 2th,  1863,  which  gives  one  feature  of  the  case  that 
should  never  be  lost  sight  of  when  the  question  of 
dealing  with  such  children  is  under  discussion.  He 
says  ' — 

"If  any  of  the  guardians  should  point  at  the  existing 
dietary  and  the  general  scale  of  comfort  (in  Scotch 
poor-houses,)  and  remark  that  they  are  even  now  far 
higher  than  these  children  would  have  in  their  own 
homes  were  they  not  of  the  pauper  class,  I  can  only 
answer,  true  as  that  is,  the  loss  of  the  freedom  of  home, 
the  absence  of  the  care  of  parents,  and  the  deadening 
influence  of  unexercised  affections  entirely  counter- 
balance the  supposed  advantages  in  food,  air,  and 
clothing." 

I  have  corresponded,  as  I  have  said,  with  the  officials 
of  many  unions  in  which  the  Boarding-out  System  has 
been  in  operation,  with  the  view  of  obtaining,  as  far  as 
possible,  the  result  of  their  experience. 

The  information  I  have  received  has  not  only  been 
favourable  to  the  system,  but  altogether  of  such  a 
character  as  to  encourage  me  to  persevere  in  advocating 
it.  Many  of  the  replies  to  my  communications  are  to 
me  so  gratifying  that  I  cannot  forego  the  pleasure  of  sub- 
mitting to  your  notice  a  few  extracts.  And  permit  me 
to  remind  you  that  they  are  of  recent  date,  giving  as  it  ' 
were,  the  state  of  affairs  from  the  latest  reports,  and 
therefore  applicable  to  the  present  time. 

The  Birmingham  Boarding-out  Committee  conclude 
their  report,  as  follows :  — 

"  We  feel  that  we  may  fairly  claim  success  for 
Boarding-out  when  due  attention  is  paid  to  its  man- 
agement. We  know  that  this  natural  mode  of  life  has 
added  materially  to  the  happiness  and  well-being  of 
our  children.  For  ourselves  we  need  no  further  proof ; 
we  ask  those  who  doubt  it  to  come  and  see  for 
themselves." 
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The  Bath  Boarding-out  Committee,  under  the  able 
chairmanship  of  Captain  Robertson,  thus  conclude 
their  report : — 

"  Your  Committee  present  to  you  the  foregoing 
details,  with  a  certain  amount  of  pride  and  confidence, 
conscious  that  they  are  justified  in  regarding  the 
Boarding-out  System,  which  has  now  stood  the  test  ^  eight 
years'  trial,  no  longer  as  a  mere  tentative  effort,  but  as 
an  established  and  realized  fact,  the  results  of  which 
have  been  proved  to  be,  from  every  point  of  view, 
eminently  satisfactory." 

Bristol  says  : — 

"  With  us  it  has  worked  well." 

Carlisle,  in  speaking  of  relieving  officer  s  inspection, 
says  : — 

"  With  one  or  two  exceptions,  the  system  has  worked 
satisfactorily." 

St.  George's,  London,  says  : — 

"  So  far  as  the  guardians  of  this  union  have  adopted 
the  Boarding-out  System,  it  has  been  an  undoubted 
success;  but  they  are  very  careful  in  the  selection  of 
the  children." 

Highworth,  Wiltshire,  says: — 

"This  union  has  adopted  the  system  of  Boarding-out 
pauper  children  for  some  years.  There  are  at  present 
thirteen  girls  boarded-out,  at  a  cost  of  2^.  td.  per 
week  (each),  and  10^.  (>d.  per  quarter  for  clothing.  Up 
to  the  present  time  the  system  has  been  a  success." 

Exeter  writes: — 

"The  Boarding-out  System  has  been  in  operation 
here  seven  years,  during  which  we  have  boarded-out 
60  children.  There  have  been  a  few  failures,  but 
generally,  it  is  the  opinion  of  the  guardians  that  it  has 
succeeded,  and  that  the  system  is  one  calculated  to 
work  well  by  removing  the  children  from  pauper  asso- 
ciations, and  by  bringing  them  up  in  a  mode  more 
natural  and  home-like  than  they  could  possibly  be  in 
the  best  regulated  workhouse.  In  several  cases  the 
foster-parents  have  expressed  their  intention  of  adopt- 
ing the  children  placed  with  them;  and  in  most  cases 
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the  relation  of  parent  and  child  appears  to  exist  nomi- 
nally, and  in  all  respects/' 

But  we  must  turn  to  Scotland,  if  we  wish  to  see  how 
the  Boarding-out  System  can  stand  the  best  test,  that 
of  prolonged  application.  I  am  informed  that  in 
Glasgow  it  has  been  in  operation  for  a  hundred  years, 
and  in  St.  Cuthberts  for  about  thirty  years.  What  do 
they  now  say  concerning  the  system  }     Glasgow  says  : 

"  The  Boarding-out  System  in  connexion  with  this 
parish  still  works  well,  and  is  highly  approved  of." 

Mr.  William  Anderson,  of  Edinburgh,  whose  ex- 
cellent little  book  should  be  in  the  hands  of  every  one 
who  has  to  deal  with  this  question,  sends  me  extracts 
from  reports  of  visits  made  to  the  children  in  July, 
1877,  in  order  that  I  may  form  an  estimate  of  the 
present  state  of  affairs.  These  all  speak  highly  in 
favour  of  the  system;  and  he  gives  a  statement  made 
by  Mr.  Grant,  Chairman  of  the  House  Committee, 
who  says: — 

"In  his  opinion,  the  doing  away  with  Boarding-out 
would  be  one  of  the  greatest  calamities  they  could 
have,  and  that  every  year  the  board  are  becoming 
more  and  more  pleased  with  the  results." 

And  from  the  Edinburgh  City  Poor-house,  Mr. 
Kemp  writes: — 

"  I  will  be  happy  if  I  can  give  any  collateral  testi- 
mony on  the  boarding-out  of  pauper  children  that 
might  lead  to  its  being  more  largely  and  generally 
adopted." 

If  I  give  you  so  many  quotations,  I  must  plead  the 
importance  of  my  subject,  and  point  out  that  it  is 
essentially  a  question  to  be  settled  by  the  evidence  of 
experienced  men,  whose  statements  your  practical 
knowledge  fits  you  so  well  to  weigh.  I  must  therefore 
ask  you  to  bear  with  me  while  I  refer  to  the  report  of 
Mr.  J.  J.  Henley,  who,  in  1869,  was  expressly  ap- 
pointed by  the  Poor  Law  Board  to  report  the  results 
of  the  Boarding-out  System.  He  there  gives  a  pas- 
sage from  the  evidence  of  Sir  J.  McNeill,  late  Chair- 
man of  the  Board  of  Supervision,  before  the  House 
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of  Commons  Committee  of  1869,  which,  I  believe, 
covers  the  whole  ground  under  discussion.  In  de- 
scribing the  general  arrangements  under  the  system, 
Sir  J.  McNeill  says: — 

"  What  happens  is  this :  The  children  are  boarded- 
out  in  the  country;  one,  perhaps  two,  rarely  more  than 
three,  in  a  family.  They  grow  up  with  the  family; 
they  are  treated  as  members  of  the  family;  they 
acquire  the  habits  and  feelings  of  the  persons  among 
whom  they  are  brought  up;  they  see  the  struggles  of 
the  family  to  maintain  their  own  independence ;  they 
see  the  kind  of  feeling  that  is  entertained  in  reference 
to  paupers;  they  acquire  a  sort  of  domestic  attachment 
to  the  father  and  mother,  or  to  the  old  woman  with 
whom  they  are  boarding,  and  they  are  well  educated, 
and  ultimately  melt  into  the  population;  so  that  you 
cannot  find  a  trace  of  them,  and  they  are  not  distin- 
guishable from  the  people  who  have  been  brought  up 
in  independence.  *  *  *  *  Anything  more  satis- 
factory  than  the  working  of  that  system  I  have  not  to 
boast  of  in  the  administration  of  the  poor  law." 

After  a  luminous  exposition  of  the  system,  and  a 
searching  investigation,  Mr.  Henley  concludes  his  re- 
port with  the  following  words : — 

"The  system,  as  conducted  by  the  large  city  paro- 
chial boards,  generally  tends  to  improve  the  children 
ohysically  and  mentally,  and  effectually  breaks  their 
connexion  with  the  poor-house'^ 

Such  then,  is  the  evidence  I  advance  (taken  impar- 
tially from  unbiased  official  sources)  in  justification  of 
the  system  I  am  advocating.  So  far  as  the  welfare  of 
the  children  is  concerned,  I  submit  that  the  evidence 
is  conclusively  in  favour  of  the  Boarding-out  System ; 
and  I  can  only  express  my  surprise  when  I  find,  in 
spite  of  such  testimony  as  I  have  adduced,  that  in 
many  parts  of  England  a  singular  prejudice  against  it 
still  exists.  In  illustration  of  this,  I  may  mention  that 
the  clerk  of  one  union  thus  expresses  his  disapproval 
of  the  system: — 

"In  reply  to  your  letter,    I   have  much  pleasure 
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in  stating  for  your  information  that  the  Boarding-out 
System  has  not  been  adopted  in  this  union;  and  I 
believe  I  am  expressing  the  feeling  of  the  board  in 
saying  that  they  do  not  believe  the  system  is  necessary, 
or  that  it  will  be  successful." 

Fortunately,  I  have  not  often  met  with  opposition 
so  pointed  as  this.  It  would  be  most  difficult  to  con- 
tend with  gentlemen  who  take  up  such  strange  positions 
in  dealing  with  public  questions.  Arguments,  even 
demonstration  itself,  would  be  of  little  avail' when  the 
subject  under  discussion  is  approached  in  a  spirit  so 
antagonistic. 

Generally  speaking,  the  objections  raised  against  the 
Boarding-out  System  are  not  so  much  opposed  to  the 
system  itself,  as  they  are  to  difficulties  supposed  to  be 
met  with  in  carrying  it  out. 

It  is  true  some  declare  their  belief  that  the  introduc- 
tion of  the  Boarding-out  System  would  be  offering  a 
premium  to  parents  to  desert  their  children.  But  this 
assumption  must  go  for  what  it  is  worth ;  for  it  is  pre- 
cisely on  this  point  that  we  have  no  direct  evidence, 
and  what  evidence  we  have  is  conflicting.  I  have  not 
the  slightest  hesitation  in  asserting  that  any  such  idea 
has  not  been  founded  on  facts  connected  with  the 
working  of  the  system. 

During  the  greater  portion  of  my  life  I  have  been 
continually  brought  into  contact  with  the  working  classes 
of  every  grade;  and  I  have  always  found  that  the 
parental  instinct  manifests  itself  as  strongly  in  them  as 
in  any  other  class  of  society;  in  fact,  it  would  not  be 
difficult  to  adduce  many  instances  in  which  poor 
parents  have  refused  to  part  with  their  children,  even 
when  it  was  proposed  to  place  the  children  in  a  su- 
perior position  in  life.  Under  such  circumstances  the 
exclamation  usually  heard  is :  "As  long  as  the  children 
are  with  me  they  have  their  share  of  what  we  get,  and 
I  know  what  becomes  of  them.  If  they  should  be 
badly  off  I  shall  know  the  worst;  but  if  I  lose  sight  of 
them  I  can  never  tell  what  happens  them.'* 

No  doubt,  among  the  dregs  of  humanity,  there  are 
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some  parents  who  would  gladly  relinquish  the  obliga- 
tions attending  the  care  of  a  family;  but  my  contention 
is,  that  such  parents  would  as  readily  resign  their  chil- 
dren to  the  care  of  the  poor-house  official  as  they 
would  to  the  more  coveted  home  of  the  foster-parent. 
Mr.  Beattie,  of  the  Barony  Parish,  Glasgow,  maintains 
this  view  very  pointedly,  for  he  says: — 

"They  (the  parents)  are  satisfied  as  long  as  they 
know  where  the  children  are — that  is,  in  the  poor- 
house;  but  if  we  remove  and  board  them  out,  and  they 
do  not  know  the  locality,  the  parents  often  return  and 
claim  their  children." 

This,  I  take  it,  finally  disposes  of  what  I  may  call  a 
misconception. 

With  regard  to  the  common  objection  that  the 
Boarding-out  System  would  be  more  costly  than  the 
system  at  present  in  vogue,  I  beg  to  say  that  when 
relief  is  given,  the  law  demands  that  such  relief  shall  be 
adequate;  and  applying  this  principle — of  "  adequate  " 
relief — ^to  the  case  of  pauper  children,  the  question 
then  is,  in  what  manner  can  these  children  be  best 
maintained  and  educated  to  convert  them  into  inde- 
pendent members  of  society,  and  to  render  as  faint  as 
possible  the  probability  of  their  again  requiring  paro- 
chial assistance? 

Looking  at  the  subject  in  this  light,  I  am  bold 
enough  to  assert  that,  supposing  the  Boarding-out 
System  should  prove  to  be  more  costly  than  the  keep- 
ing of  children  in  poor-houses,  we  should  still  be  justi- 
fied in  adopting  it  What  do  we  now  continually  hear? 
Are  we  not  incessantly  reminded  of  the  increase  of 
pauperism  ?  Do  not  philanthropists  and  social  econo- 
mists daily  deplore  die  "ever-widening  area  of  the 
pauper  population  '*  ?  Then,  if  the  Boarding-out  Sys- 
tem tends  to  diminish  pauperism,  and  my  authorities 
say  it  does,  will  not  the  extra  expenditure  be  a  wise 
one,  as  well  as  a  valuable  investment  of  capital  ? 

But  I  put  this  extreme  case  merely  to  indicate  in  all 
its  bearings — ^social  as  well  as  financial — the  magnitude 
of  the  question;  for  I  intend  to  show— to  prove  to  you, 
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if  possible — that  no  appreciable  addition  to  our  present 
expenditure  would  take  place  in  the  adoption  of  the 
system  I  am  advocating. 

Now,  I  will  place  before  you  a  few  figures  showing 
the  cost  of  maintaining  children  in  the  workhouse,  and 
the  cost  of  boarding  them  out.  For  these  figures  I 
have  not  had  far  to  go;  they  are  the  results  of  the  actual 
experience  of  the  West  Derby  board  of  guardians,  the 
board  of  which  I  have  the  honour  to  belong. 

The  yearly  cost  for  the  maintenance  of  a  pauper 
child  in  Walton  workhouse  is  twelve  pounds,  eleven 
shillings,  and  four-pence,  or  four  shillings  and  ten-pence 
per  week.  But  this  is  not  all :  we  are  sinking  £  ^  5,ooo 
in  building  and  furnishing  schools  on  the  block  principle 
to  accommodate  two  hundred  children.  This,  as  you 
are  aware,  is  the  principle  advocated  by  Dr.  F.  J.  Mouat, 
and  approved  of  by  some  boards  of  guardians.  The 
money  we  borrow  on  the  security  of  the  rates,  at 
an  interest,  say  of  four-and-a-quarter  per  cent.  We 
repay  it,  principal  and  interest,  by  fifty  annual  instal- 
ments of  £72%  8s.  Apportioning  this  outlay  it  shows 
a  weekly  cost  of  one  shilling  and  five-pence  per  child, 
which,  added  to  four  shillings  and  ten-pence,  the  cost 
of  his  keep  in  the  workhouse,  gives  an  actual  expen- 
diture for  each  child  of  six  shillings  and  three-pence 
per  week  ;  and  this  computation  is  utterly  exclusive  of 
the  cost  of  a  staff  of  officials  and  numberless  incidental 
expenses  with  which  this  system  is  necessarily  burdened. 

The  weekly  cost  of  each  child  boarded-out  is — 

s.     d. 
Maintenance       ...         ...         ...     3     6 

Schooling  ...  ...         ...     o     3 

Clothing  ...         ...         ...         ...     o     9 

Total    ...    4    6 
Thus,    you    will  see,    there    is   a   direct   pecuniary 
advantage  on  the  side  of  boarding-out. 

I  have  already  quoted  authorities  as  to  the  favourable 
working  of  the  Boarding-out  System ;  now  what  do 
they  say  respecting  the  approximate  cost  ? 
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Birmingham  says:— 

* 'Annual  average  cost  ;^io  9s.  3d.  per  head,  or  four 
shillings  and  a  farthing  per  week. 

.  Mr.  Anderson  says  of  the  Scotch  parish  of  which  he 
writes : — 

"  The  following  is  the  average  cost  of  two  hundred 
and  seventy-three  children  boarded-out"  (Fortunately 
this  gentleman  gives  me  details)  : — 


£  s. 

d. 

Board 

7  16 

0 

Education            

0  13 

0 

Clothing  ••• 

I     8 

10 

Travelling    Expenses,   Superin- 

tendence, and  Removals 

0  13 

10 

Medical  Attendance       

0     I 

4 

Total  ...  10  13  o 
This  means  a  weekly  expenditure  of  four  shillings 
and  a  penny  per  child ;  and  this,  you  will  observe, 
contains  a  proportionate  share  of  the  cost  of  inspection. 
And  another  remark  I  may  be  allowed  to  make,  of 
paramount  interest  to  advocates  of  this  system  : — the 
board  which  gives  the  above  statistics  has  "  adopted 
the  plan,  still  wisely  carried  out,  of  varying  the  clothes 
so  as  to  avoid  the  appear atue  of  pauper  uniform.''  The 
children  are  thus  deprived  of  the  outward  appearance 
of  paupers,  and,  says  Mr.  Anderson,  "/  believe  it  is 
generally  not  possible^  front  the  way  in  which  they  are 
attired,  to  distinguish  them  from  the  other  children  in 
the  schools^ 

This  plan  of  which  Mr.  Anderson  speaks  so  favour- 
ably, I  may  mention  incidentally,  has  for  some  time 
been  carried  out  in  West  Derby  union,  with  the  most 
beneficial  results. 

Taking  all  things  into  consideration,  I  arrive  at  the 
conclusion  that,  if  the  question  were  to  be  tested  on 
the  score  of  economy  alone,  the  Boarding-out  System 
would  have  a  very  perceptible  advantage ;  for  any 
comparison  I  can  make  is,  on  this  ground,  eminently 
in  its  favour. 
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Another  objection  often  urged  against  the  system  is 
the  impossibility,  or  at  least  the  difficulty,  of  finding 
suitable  homes  for  children.  If  I  am  allowed  to  take 
what  I  myself  have  seen,  and  what  I  know,  as  a  cri- 
terion, then  at  the  outset,  I  am  bound  to  assert  that  no 
such  impossibility  or  difficulty  exists.  When  visiting 
our  children  in  Yorkshire  and  Lancashire,  both  in 
the  agricultural  ^nd  manufacturing  districts,  I  found 
numbers  of  respectable  people,  not  only  willing  to  take 
the  children,  but  very  anxious  to  have  them. 

I  know  it  is  asserted  that  none  but  needy  persons,  or 
persons  expecting  to  make  a  profit  out  of  tne  pittance 
allowed  for  the  children,  would  wish  to  have  them.  In 
Mr.  Henley's  report,  for  instance,  we  find  the  letter  of 
a  lady,  who,  however,  desires  that  her  name  may  be 
suppressed.  She,  with  astonishing  candour,  avows  her 
belief  "  that  these  pauper  children's  bodies  or  morals 
are  not  cared  for,  which,"  she  says,  "  is  not  to  be  won- 
dered at  when  they  are  boarded  with  poor  cottagers 
who  have  no  interest  in  them  beyond  making  what 
profit  they  can  out  of  the  sum  given  for  their  board  ; 
and  profit  cannot  be  made  to  any  extent  unless  by 
scrimping  them  of  their  food."  But  singularly  the  lady 
admits  in  this,  her  denunciation,  the  practicability  of 
the  system  she  endeavours  to  discredit.  She  must  have 
known,  or,  before  expressing  herself  so  strongly,  ought 
to  have  known,  that  it  is  no  part  of  the  system  to  permit 
cottagers  or  other  foster-parents  to  make  profit  "to 
any  extent "  out  of  the  sums  allowed  for  the  children's 
support ;  and  when  she  points  out  the  possibility  of 
making  profit  "  to  any  extent,"  does  she  not  concede 
that  for  which  I  contend — namely,  that  for  reasonable 
payment  it  is  possible  to  obtain  proper  treatment  for 
the  children,  and  at  the  same  time,  allow  2^  fair  benefit 
to  those  who  take  charge  of  them  ? 

To  me  it  is  obvious  this  lady  formed  her  estimate  of 
the  system  upon  insufficient  information,  and  without  a 
personal  knowledge  of  its  workings. 

I  fully  concur  with  those  who  think  the  system  can- 
not be  successfully  carried  put  unless  a  liberal  scale  of 

?^ 
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payments  be  adopted ;  but  the  most  liberal  remuneration 
any  union,  will  be  called  upon  to  offer  will  not,  as  I  have 
endeavoured  to  show,  exceed  the  cost  of  providing  for 
the  children  under  any  system  we  have  now  in  operation, 
A  special  reason  leads  me  to  impress  upon  you  an  ad- 
vantage likely  to  accrue  from  liberal  payment,  not  that 
profit  to  '*  any  extent''  may  be  made,  but  that  it  may  in- 
duce a  better  class  of  persons  to  come  forward  to  take 
charge  of  the  children.  I  have  always  found  the  foster- 
parents  desirous  of  placing  the  little  "  refugees,"  if  I  may 
use  the  term,  on  the  same  footing  as  the  members  of 
their  own  family ;  and,  by  paying  liberally,  we  shall 
enable  a  better  class  so  to  provide  for  the  children, 
without  risking  a  loss. 

Closely  allied  to  this  part  of  the  subject  is  the  question 
of  inspection.  In  the  districts  I  visited  I  found  numbers 
of  ladies  and  gentlemen,  whose  views  on  the  matter 
were  coincident  with  my  own,  readily  offer  themselves 
to  form  visiting  committees  ;  and  I  can  safely  say  that 
in  any  district  in  which  we  might  think  proper  to  locate 
our  children  we  should  have  no  difficulty  whatever  in 
securing  such  services.  These  committees,  with  the 
assistance  of  a  paid  inspector,  would  furnish  a  means 
of  supervision  commensurate  with  the  importance  of 
the  duty.  My  opinion  is,  that  a  paid  inspector  is 
indispensable.  In  most  of  the  Scotch  unions,  also  in 
some  unions  in  England,  where  the  system  has  been 
put  into  operation,  paid  inspectors  have  been  successfully 
employed,  their  duties  being  to  seek  suitable  homes 
for  the  children,  and  otherwise  vigilantly  guard  their 
interests.  Under  such  an  arrangement  as  this  I  firmly 
believe  the  creeping  in  of  abuses  would  become  next  to 
impossible.  Seeing  the  necessity  of  paid  inspection,  I 
drew  your  attention  to  the  fact  that  the  proportionate 
cost  of  inspection  is  included  in  the  estimated  annual 
cost  of  each  child  given  by  Mr.  Anderson  in  his  remarks 
on  the  Scotch  union  previously  quoted. 

I  regret  that  the  timenow  atmydisposal  will  not  permit 
me  to  go  into  the  subject  at  greater  length.  From  all 
sides  I  have  received  communications  setting  forth  the 
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advantages  derived  from  the  Boarding-out  System, 
From  these  I  might  give  you  extracts  until  repetition 
would  be  wearying. 

In  1869,  the  Poor  Law  Board,  after  careful  consider- 
ation, was  induced  to  withdraw  its  opposition  to  the 
Boarding-out  System.  In  1870,  the  Board  gave  its 
sanction  to  the  system  having  a  fair  trial ;  and  in  a 
general  order,  dated  Nov.  25th,  1870,  the  Poor  Law 
Board,  being  satisfied  with  the  results  of  the  system  as 
carried  out  in  Scotland,  and  in  several  English  unions, 
went  so  far  as  to  annul  a  then-existing  order,  and  allowed 
guardians  to  board  their  orphans,  and  in  certain  cases 
their  deserted  pauper  children,  in  places  beyond  the 
limit  of  their  unions,  thus  showing  in  a  most  marked 
manner  the  Board's  approval  of  the  general  principles 
upon  which  the  system  is  based. 

I  note,  with  great  satisfaction,  that  usually  those  who 
speak  in  favour  of  the  system  have  practically  tested  it  ; 
while,  on  the  other  hand,  those  who  denounce  it  are 
generally  imperfectly  acquainted  with  it,  and,  in  some 
instances,  deem  it  altogether  unworthy  of  their  con- 
sideration. 

In  conclusion,  permit  me  to  say  I  am  fully  persuaded 
that  the  general  adoption  of  the  system  would  be  an 
incalculable  boon  to  poor  children — the  waifs  and  strays 
of  society — left  in  the  care  of  guardians.  These  little 
ones  are,  confessedly,  the  most  defenceless  part  of  our 
community,  and  without  your  generous  assistance, 
would,  in  all  probability,  be  utterly  incapable  of  playing 
a  useful  part  in  the  battle  of  life,  I  cannot  think  the 
efforts  of  a  body  of  gentlemen,  acting  with  the  firm 
conviction  of  the  superiority  of  the  system,  and  a  fixed 
determination  to  carry  it  out,  will  be  frustrated  by  any 
difficulties  with  which  they  may  have  to  contend. 

Your  desire,  gentlemen,  to  render  more  hopeful  the 
life  of  a  pauper  child  will  be  appreciated  by  the  country 
at  large,  and  will,  undoubtedly,  meet  with  the  reward 
to  which  it  will  so  justly  become  entitled. 

Therefore,  with  much  confidence,  I  submit  to  your 
impartial   consideration  a  systeni  of  relief,  which  I 
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firmly  believe  will  be  found  most  beneficent  in  its 
operation.  I  trust  it  may  receive  the  approbation  of 
gentlemen  whose  matured  experience  so  well  fits  them 
to  arrive  at  a  just  conclusion ;  and  I  doubt  not,  should 
your  decision  be  in  its  favour,  you  will  use  your 
influence  to  secure  for  it  a  thoroughly  fair  and  impartial 
trial. 

Acting  on  this  conviction,  I  venture  to  move  the 
following  resolution: — 

"  That  this  meeting  being  impressed  with  the 
necessity  of  dealing  with  the  question  of  juvenile 
pauperism  in  a  manner  most  conducive  to  the  interest 
of  both  children  and  ratepayers,  recommend  the 
adoption  of  the  Boarding-out  System  in  every  union 
or  parish  wherein  it  may  appear  to  be  practicable." 

Discussion. 

Mr.  LivsRSAGE,  in  reply  to  questions,  said  that  at  present  he 
believed  there  were  36  children  boarded-out  in  the  West  Derby 
union,  out  of  something  like  300  children  in  one  school  at  the  house 
and  at  Kirkdale. 

The  President  :  I  must  remind  the  meeting  that  the  order  only 
applies  to  orphan  or  deserted  children.  You  cannot  board  any  child 
out  of  your  union,  unless  he  or  she  be  deserted,  or  an  orphan. 

Mr.  ScHOFiELD :  It  seems  to  me  that  if  the  system  so  advocated 
by  Mr.  Liversage  is  so  excellent,  it  is  somewhat  singular  that  the 
West  Derby  union  have  not  boarded-out  all  the  children  under 
their  care.  How  is  it  that  there  are  only  36  boarded-out  out 
of  300  ? 

Mr.  Scott  :  I  have  statistics  of  the  number  of  children  from  the 
parish  of  Liverpool  boarded-out  for  the  past  four  years.  I  certainly 
was  myself  strongly  in  favour  of  the  boarding-out  system,  and  am, 
in  the  abstract,  in  favour  of  it  now ;  but,  as  Mr.  Liversage  has 
said,  I  think  the  practical  difRculty  is  in  finding  in  Lancashire 
suitable  homes.  Although  I  have  a  high  opinion  of  the  Scotch 
so  far  as  education  and  other  things  are  concerned,  I  hardly 
think  it  is  fair  to  contrast  Lancashire  with  Scotland.  On  the 
I  St  of  January,  1875,  we  had  boarded-out  around  Liverpool  33; 
on  the  ist  of  July  same  year  38.  On  January  ist,  1876,  we 
had  39,  and  on  July  ist  of  that  year  36.  On  the  ist  of  January, 
1877,  we  had  39,  and  on  ist  July  same  year  48.  On  the  ist  of 
January,  1878,  this  year,  we  had  60,  and  on  July  ist,  65.  I  am 
glad  the  President  has  referred  to  one  point,  and  that  is,  that  by 
an  order  of  the  Local  Government  Board,  we  can  only  send  out 
orphan  or  deserted  children.     In  our  industrial  schools,  we  have 
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at  the  present  time,  or  had  a  week  or  two  ago,  669  children,  171 
belonging  to  our  friends  at  West  Derby,  and  for  which  they  pay. 
I  find  that  66  children  are  boarded-out  in  ten  distinct  districts 
over  which  there  are  ladies'  committees.  The  great  difficulty  to  my 
mind  is,  that  we  have  no  demand  for  boys,  and  perhaps  we  may  find 
a  difficulty  in  getting  away  our  girls.  At  the  present  moment  out  of 
the  66  children  we  have  only  5  boys,  the  61  being  girls.  I  may  state 
that  the  persons  who  would  undertake  the  office  of  foster-parents 
have  the  privilege  of  coming  to  select,  and  as  a  matter  of  course  they 
select  in  phisique,  and  everything  else,  the  most  healthy  children 
they  can  find,  so  that  they  take  away  our  very  best  children  so  far  as 
we  can  judge.  I  find  that  the  way  the  98  children  are  disposed  of  is 
as  follows : — 13  have  returned  to  industrial  schools,  10  have  obtained 
employment,  6  have  been  given  up  to  friends,  3  have  been  adopted 
by  foster-parents,  65  remaining,  so  you  will  see  that  up  to  the  present 
time  there  are  not  many  foster-parents  who  have  adopted  the  children. 
I  believe  they  commence  at  3,  and  that  the  Local  Government  Board 
does  not  allow  us  to  send  them  out  above  10  years  of  age.  We 
have  spent  perhaps  ;^ioo,ooo  on  our  industrial  school,  and  I  agree 
with  Mr.  Liversage  that  the  expenses  of  the  schools,  as  far  as  I  can 
calculate,  what  with  establishment  charges,  educational  charges,  and 
everything  of  that  kind,  do  not  cost  us  less  than  is,  per  week  for  each 
child.  We  pay  4J.  a  week  for  the  child  boarded-out,  7</.  for  clothing, 
3^/.  for  education,  and  2d,  for  trifling  things,  making  5/.  I  may  also 
add  we  have  an  inspector  who  visits  these  children  every  two  or  three 
months,  and,  as  far  as  my  own  knowledge  goes,  I  believe  that  children 
boarded-out  are  very  favourably  dealt  with.  But  then  there  comes 
back  the  old  question — ^what  are  we  to  do  with  the  children  that  we 
cannot  board  out  ?  All  I  can  say  in  respect  to  the  boarding-out 
system  is  that  it  may  be  a  valuable  supplementary  aid  for  us.  I  agree 
with  Mr.  Liversage  that  it  is  getting  nearer  the  normal  condition  of 
things  when  you  can  send  children  out  to  good  foster-parents,  but 
there  is  some  difficulty  in  that.  To  my  mind  it  is  very  important 
that  these  foster-parents  should  be  between  thirty  and  forty  years  of 
age.  I  am  no  advocate  for  sending  out  children,  especially  boys,  to 
old  women  to  be  taken  care  of.  It  is  putting  a  child  into  circumstances 
I  would  not  like  a  child  to  be  placed  in.  Looking  at  the  whole 
question  I  am  perfectly  inclined  to  advocate  boarding-out  as  far  as  it 
is  practicable,  but  we  would  find  great  difficulty  in  applying  the  system 
to  the  whole  of  our  children,  and  even  the  West  Derby  union,  the 
largest  in  the  West  of  England,  would,  I  think,  experience  the  same. 
This  system  can  only  be  what  I  call  a  supplementary  help  to  the 
children.  As  far  as  that  goes  I  quite  agree  with  Mr.  Liversage,  and 
the  mild  form  in  which  he  has  put  his  resolution.  When  he  says 
that  the  system  may  be  adopted,  as  far  as  practicable,  no  objection 
can  be  entertained  to  the  resolution. 

Mr.  Davy  :  I  must  express  my  thorough  concurrence  with  Mr. 
Scott  when  he  says,  that  if  boarding-out  is  to  be  introduced  at  all, 
it  can  only  be  as  a  subsidiary  means  of  dealing  with  the  education  of 
pauper  children.    In  entering  on  this  question  you  must  not  consider 
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boarding-out  by  itself.  You  must  ask  yourself  what  you  are  going  to 
do  with  the  children  that  you  cannot  board  out  I  have  very  little 
belief  in  a  system  which  will  lead  guardians  to  neglect  their  workhouse 
schools.  I  have  very  little  belief  in  a  system,  under  which  the  bulk 
of  the  children  are  kept  in  our  town  workhouses,  whilst  a  few  selected 
ones  are  taken  away  to  Cumberland  and  Westmorland.  That  is 
not  a  system  which  commends  itself  to  my  approval  No  guardians 
seem  to  me  to  be  justified  in  plunging  lightly  into  new  schemes  if 
they  have  neglected  the  ordinary  means — pointed  out  so  long  as 
forty  years  ago— of  ensuring  the  success  of  their  own  workhouse 
schools.  Guardians  know  perfectly  well  that  workhouse  children 
ought  to  be  properly  classified ;  that  they  ought  to  have  plenty  of 
room  and  exercise ;  and  if  these  ordinary  and  well  known  precautions 
are  neglected,  I  do  not  see  that  guardians  can  be  justified  in  saying 
that  the  workhouse  schools  have  been  a  failure  simply  because  they 
are  workhouse  schools.  There  is  another  much  discussed  point  on 
which  there  is  a  great  deal  of  misrepresentation.  Advocates  of  the 
boarding-out  system  invariably  say — I  must  admit  Mr.  Liversage  was 
extremely  moderate  about  it — that  the  present  system  leads  to 
pauperism.  Mr.  Liversage  speaks  of  an  increase  of  pauperism. 
Pauperism  is  not  anything  like  what  it  was  forty  years  ago  in  pro- 
portion to  the  increase  of  the  population.  In  the  recent  memorandum 
of  the  Local  Government  Board  we  are  told  that  out-door  pauperism 
had  fallen  28  per  cent  in  the  last  twenty  years.  Whatever  else 
may  become  of  them  I  am  convinced  of  this — ^that  workhouse 
children  do  not  return  to  the  workhouse  in  after  life.  I  have  searched 
for  some  years,  but  I  have  not  found  them.  Workhouse  schools 
were  not  started  until  1844  or  1845  f  therefore  any  workhouse  child 
now  in  the  workhouse  must  be  able-bodied  men  and  women,  and 
cannot  be  more  than  forty  years  of  age ;  and  I  ask  you,  who  know 
your  workhouse  pretty  well,  what  proportion  of  their  inmates,  either 
men  or  women,  are  under  forty  years  of  age.  It  seems  to  me  that 
that  consideration  disperses  beyond  all  shadow  of  argument  the 
statement  that  workhouse  school  children  habitually  come  back  to 
the  union.  But  I  think  I  may  fairly  say  that  if  we  are  to  continue 
workhouse  schools  at  all ;  if  we  are  to  pay  large  sums  for  masters,  and 
take  great  pains  that  the  schools  shall  be  efficient,  we  ought  to  know 
as  a  matter  of  the  most  ordinary  and  simple  common  sense,  what 
becomes  of  the  children  after  they  go  out  That  I  am  sorry  to  say 
is  a  point  which  has  been  very  much  neglected.  I  have  found  the 
greatest  difficulty  in  discovering,  in  many  imions,  where  the  children 
really  were.  I  know  there  are  some  long  settled  and  sensible  masters 
and  matrons  who  correspond  with  them ;  but  in  places  where  there  is 
a  frequent  change  of  officers  that  is  not  so.  The  law  is  that  the 
relieving  officer  shall  visit,  and  the  master  shall  keep  a  register. 
There  is  no  connection  between  the  two  documents,  and,  therefore, 
it  is  not  easy  to  get  clearly  a  consecutive  history  of  any  particular 
child,  especially  as  the  records  of  the  relieving  officers  are  not 
unfirequently  lost  That,  I  think,  is  unsatisfactory,  because  if  you 
are  spending  money  on  a  system  you  should  have  some  means  of 
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knowing,  accurately  and  definitely,  whether  your  system  is  succeeding 
or  not.  •  Here,  in  the  Preston  union,  they  have  an  admirable  system 
of  having  the  whole  history  of  each  child,  so  far  as  it  is  known,  on 
one  sheet  of  paper.  The  master  writes  one  name  and  only  one 
name  on  a  page,  and  the  relieving  officer  enters  the  record  of  each 
visit  below  it,  and  care  is  taken  that  the  relieving  officer  shall  make 
a  proper  report,  and  not  the  common  entry,  "visited  and  found 
satisfactory."  I  will  venture  to  touch  upon  another  point,  and  it  is 
on  the  evil  system  which  prevails  of  sending  out  children  at  a  very 
early  age  under  the  name  of  "adoption."  It  seems  to  me  that 
guardians  are  simply  neglecting  the  duties  they  should  discharge  if 
they  give  up  children  to  any  persons  who  may  ask  for  them.  If  young 
children  are  so  taken,  whether  money  is  or  is  not  paid  with  them,  the 
guardians  should  not  lose  sight  of  them.  Whilst  not  forcing  them- 
selves on  foster-parents,  they  should  be  sure  what  becomes  of  the 
child;  never  forgetting  that  they  are  morally  responsible  until  the 
child  is  able  to  take  care  of  itself. 

Mr.  Charlton  :  I  do  not  think  any  gentleman  present  would 
object  to  boarding-out  as  a  principle.  It  is  an  admirable  principle  as 
going  back  to  the  home  system,  and  nothing  can  be  better  than  that. 
We  know  from  our  own  experience  that  no  place  can  be  better  for 
the  education  and  training  of  children  than  a  good  home,  where  there 
is  a  good  father  and  mother.  But  I  ask  you  in  how  many  cases  can 
you  secure  that — ^a  good  home  and  education  ?  And  when  you  have 
to  deal  with  600  or  700  children  can  you  board-out  that  number; 
can  you  send  them  to  homes  which  every  one  of  you  would  approve 
of,  and  which  would  make  you  feel  that  the  child  or  children  were 
being  properly  cared  for,  nourished  and  taught?  Then  are  the 
children  to  be  taught  trades  by  their  foster-parents,  or  are  they  at  a 
certain  age  to  be  brought  back  to  school?  These  are  questions  which 
must  be  seriously  considered  by  every  guardian.  If  a  union  adopts 
the  system  in  cases  of  some  of  the  very  good  children,  and  when 
a  guardian  knows  a  suitable  family  willing  to  take  a  child  these 
are  very  valuable  helps ;  but  they  are  quite  subsidiary  to  the  general 
purpose  and  duty  which  devolves  upon  guardians  in  connection  with 
pauper  children.  As  the  essayist  admits,  in  his  own  district,  out  of 
300  they  have  only  36  boarded-out  That  is  an  admission  that  it  is 
impossible  practically  to  carry  it  out.  I  think  that  it  would  be  im- 
possible to  carry  on  the  boarding-out  system  in  respect  to  all  children. 
Some  of  them  are  continually  being  taken  from  the  schools,  and 
brought  back  again  by  parents,  so  that  the  boarding-out  system  could 
only  apply  to  orphan  and  deserted  children.  What  is  fiie  result  of 
the  workhouse  schools?  Do  scholars  in  these  schools  come  back 
again  to  pauperism?  Is  it  a  common  result  that  the  education  in 
the  workhouse  school  simply  brought  the  children  back  again  to 
pauperism  ?  Nothing  of  the  sort  I  am  sure  that  is  not  the  expe- 
rience of  any  guardian  present.  Some  of  you  who  have  to  read  the 
reports  of  Mr.  Davy  and  Mr.  Mozley,  in  the  year  1877,  ^''^  find 
some  interesting  figures  in  relation  to  the  Swinton  schools ;  figures 
relating  to  the  different  children  who  have  been  put  out  to  trades, 
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who  have  gone  to  service,  and  so  on.  Now,  of  281  boys  taken  out,  1 20 
were  very  satisfactory,  102  satisfactory,  36  fairly  satisfactory,  and  23 
unsatisfactory.  Then,  in  the  case  of  girls,  169  taken  out;  60  very 
satisfactory,  83  satisfactory,  19  fairly  satisfactory,  6  unsatisfactory,  i 
unknown.  Now  this  is  the  result  of  the  training  in  a  workhouse 
school.  Could  you  have  from  such  a  training  better  results  ?  These 
are  the  results  from  boys  and  girls  who  have  passed  through  the 
school,  and  have  been  put  out  to  trades  and  occupations.  I  am  not 
against  boarding-out  by  any  means.  I  would  be  glad  to  see  it 
carried  out  when  practicable,  but  I  do  not  think,  judging  from 
my  own  experience  as  a  Manchester  guardian,  amongst  Manchester 
people,  and  visiting  a  large  number  of  poor  houses  in  coimection 
with  out-door  relief,  that  in  a  place  like  Lancashire  it  could  be 
practically  adopted  as  a  system.  It  may  be  adopted  here  and  there 
in  a  few  cases,  but  I  venture  to  think  that  it  is  not  in  Lancashire 
where  we  can  hope  to  see  the  realisation  of  any  of  the  results 
attempted  to  be  shown  by  the  essayist. 

Mr.  Grant  :  The  writer  of  the  paper  under  discussion  announced 
it  as  one  of  the  vital  matters  connected  with  the  administration  of 
the  poor  laws,  that  the  children  should  be  carefully  looked  after,  and 
that  every  means  possible  should  be  adopted  to  prevent  them  after- 
wards becoming  paupers.  Admitting  it  is  a  desirable  thing  that  children 
should  be  mixed  up  in  common  life  with  the  class  of  persons  to  which 
they  belong,  and  with  whom  they  will  be  associated,  there  are  many 
drawbacks  in  the  way  proposed.  In  many  cases  it  may  be  advisable  to 
adopt  the  boarding-out  system  as  we  commonly  understand  it ;  yet  it 
must  be  done  sparingly  mdeed,  and  with  great  care,  surrounded  with 
many  safeguards  and  constant  supervision,  or  a  great  deal  of  mischief 
might  arise.  In  the  Lancaster  union  the  practice  has  been  this — if  we 
know  of  a  relative  or  a  person  interested  in  the  orphan  or  deserted 
child,  and  prepared  to  take  it,  we  would  give  out-relief ;  but,  excepting 
cases  of  this  kind,  we  should  be  very  backward  indeed  to  allow  a 
child  to  go  to  a  stranger.  Now  we  have,  not  at  present,  in  our  union 
a  workhouse  school  We  had  in  the  early  part  of  its  history,  and  for 
many  years  tried  to  carry  it  out  satisfactorily ;  but  for  some  years 
past  we  have  sent  the  children  out  to  school.  I  have  carefully 
watched  our  children  for  years,  and  I  can  emphatically,  unquestion- 
ably, and  without  hesitation  say,  that  they  are  on  the  whole  very  much 
better  in  after  life  than  the  majority  of  children  of  the  lower  class. 
It  is  very  rarely  that  a  child  brought  up  in  the  workhouse  returns 
to  the  house  afterwards,  and  I  can  point  to  many  instances  where 
the  children  have  done  well.  I  was  in  Manchester  some  years  ago, 
and  a  gentleman  took  me  by  the  hand,  and  in  a  friendly  manner 
(I  had  forgotten  him  entirely)  said,  "  I  was  so-and-so  in  your  work- 
house; now  I  am  in  a  warehouse  here,  and  am  getting  a  good 
salary."  That  person,  I  am  told,  is  now  independent.  I  saw  on  the 
walls  of  a  town  the  other  day  the  name  of  an  eminent  minister 
in  a  Nonconformist  denomination,  who  was  going  to  deliver  a 
lecture,  and  he,  too,  was  brought  up  in  our  workhouse  school 
These  are  gratifying  illustrations  of  the  accuracy  of  my  remarks.    If 
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the  children  passing  through  the  workhouse  are  properly  looked  after 
and  cared  for,  they  do  not  become  paupers ;  but  they,  in  after  life, 
maintain  the  position  of  working  men  at  least  Therefore,  I  say,  let 
this  resolution  be  accompanied  by  an  intimation  that  there  are  certain 
drawbacks,  and  that,  consequently,  we  must  be  guarded  how  we 
adopt  the  system,  otherwise  I  think  more  harm  than  good  would 
result. 

Mr.  C.  HiBBERT :  I  do  not  think  boarding-out  is  either  necessary 
or  practicable  in  Lancashire.  It  is  all  very  well  in  the  agriculturd 
districts — say  North  Devon,  where  it  is  better  than  what  is  called 
living  out  I  would  rather  have  children  boarded-out  than  hired 
out.  In  the  paper  it  is  proposed  that  something  should  be  applied 
for  boarding-out ;  but  2s,  6/.,  3X.,  or  4r.  a  week  would  not  pay  for  the 
cost,  and  we  all  know  that  a  person  can  get  5^.  or  6s,  a  week  for 
nursing,  and  that  is  an  objection  in  Lancashire  to  boarding-out  I 
will  support  the  resolution,  for  it  is  very  mild  in  its  character. 

Mr.  R.  Basil  Cane  :  I  wish  to  say  a  few  words  in  behalf  of  those 
who  cannot  speak  for  themselves — I  mean  the  workhouse  boy  and  girl. 
They  are  too  often  sent  out  at  an  early  age ;  they  are  put  to  the  lowest 
possible  drudging,  and  they  are  often  made  slaves  of  working  men,  and 
associated  with  children  who  cannot  improve  or  elevate  them  in  any 
way  whatever.  I  am  one  of  those  who  never  admit ;  indeed  I  cannot 
admit  that  the  workhouse  schools  are  a  failure,  or  that  the  children 
come  back  again  to  pauperism,  who  have  gone  through  them.  Often 
a  child  is  taken  out  of  the  school,  and  is  put  in  a  family  for  five  or 
six  months,  and  then  brought  back  to  the  house  with  a  bad  character. 
Why  ?  Because  the  poor  child  has  not  had  opportunity  of  doing  his 
best  The  child  was  said  to  steal  or  lie  or  do  something  of  the  sort, 
when  the  fact  is  that  the  persons  who  have  taken  him  or  her  out  of 
the  house  are  tired  of  their  undertaking,  and  want  to  get  rid  of  it 
The  child  can  say  nothing  for  himself.  He  is  brought  before  a  board 
of  guardians ;  he  looks,  poor  fellow,  as  if  he  were  going  to  be  executed 
on  the  spot,  and  his  confusion  and  abashed  appearance  is  taken 
for  an  admission  that  he  is  a  wicked  lad.  He  is  sent  back  to  the 
workhouse  school  with  a  bad  character,  whereas  the  fault  is  wholly 
with  the  person  who  took  him  out.  There  is  another  class  of  boys — 
that  class  who  runs  away  from  the  workhouse  school  I  believe  the 
largest  number  of  these  will  be  found  to  be  the  quickest  and  most 
intelligent  and  enterprising,  and,  instead  of  regretting  these  boys 
running  away,  I  would  be  glad  to  see  the  number  doubled. 

Mr.  Ambler  :  I  represent  a  country  union  in  Cheshire.  We  have 
tried  the  boarding-out  system.  Some  think  it  is  the  best,  but  I  am 
convinced  it  will  be  a  failure.  Last  year  we  had  three  children 
returned  from  one  town,  because  the  foster  parents  were  tired  of 
them.  Respecting  workhouse  schools,  in  my  twenty  years'  experience, 
I  do  not  know  a  single  boy  who  has  gone  through  who  has  come 
back  to  the  house.  I  think  the  best  course  is  to  adhere  to  our  schools, 
and  perfect  the  system  Mr.  Davy  has  laid  before  us. 

Mr.  G.  RooRE :  In  considering  questions  like  this  there  is  such  an 
obvious  difference  between  rural  districts  and  town  districts,  that  we 
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come  to  be  discussing  entirely  different  questions.  We  look  at 
them  from  an  entirely  different  point  of  view.  The  boarding-out 
system,  in  towns,  is  a  matter  of  utter  impossibility.  We  cannot 
if  we  attempt  to  do  so— find  a  satisfactory  home  within  our 
limits  in  which  we  can  exercise  an  oversight  over  the  child,  and 
therefore  I  beg  leave  to  move  as  an  amendment  to  the  resolution 
that  has  been  put  before  us,  that  the  resolution  be  confined  entirely 
to  the  rural  districts.  I  would  propose  that  it  commence  something 
in  this  way,  "  In  the  more  rural  portions  of  the  district"  I  do  so, 
because  having  been  some  years  on  the  Manchester  board,  I  have 
seen  the  results  at  an  industrial  school  under  the  board,  and  I  assure 
you  there  can  hardly  be  conceived  anything  more  satisfactory 
than  the  present  condition  of  some  of  those  who  had  passed 
through  the  schools.  Constantly  when  we  apprentice  a  boy  the 
master  will  say,  "  I  will  take  care  of  the  lad,  because  I  was  in  the 
school  myself."  A  few  weeks  ago  we  assembled  some  300  of  the 
apprentices,  who  were  serving  their  masters  in  different  parts  of 
the  town,  and  a  finer  lot  of  young  fellows  you  could  hardly  expect  to 
meet    The  stain  of  pauperism  was  not  there  in  the  slightest  degree. 

The  President  :  I  would  hke  to  point  out  to  Mr.  Rooke,  who  is 
going  to  move  an  amendment,  that  the  order  of  the  Local  Govern- 
ment Board,  which  allows  the  boarding-out  system,  only  applies  to 
populous  districts,  and  does  not  apply,  generally  speaking,  to  rural 
districts.  Therefore,  it  would  not  be  carrying  out  the  intention  of 
the  order,  which  allows  populous  districts  to  send  out  their  orphan 
and  deserted  children  into  the  country  places,  or  in  the  places  outside 
their  union.  We  are  all  agreed  that  the  boarding-out  system  is  good 
as  a  subsidiary  means  of  education,  and  I  would  suggest  that  the 
resolution  read  thus  : — 

**  That  the  boarding-out  system,  if  accompanied  by  proper  safe- 
guards, is  worthy  of  adoption  as  a  subsidiary  means  of  education  for 
pauper  children  in  unions  or  parishes  wherein  it  may  appear  prac- 
ticable." 

Mr.  LiVERSAGE :  I  with  pleasure  accept  your  proposition,  which 
appears  to  meet  with  the  views  of  the  meeting.  The  reason  I  spoke 
of  the  West  Derby  union  was,  that  it  simply  enabled  me  to  quote 
figures  of  which  I  had  practical  experience,  to  show  you  that  it  was 
less  costly  to  board  out  than  to  keep  the  children  and  educate  them 
in  the  workhouse.  I  did  not  for  one  moment  intend  to  reflect  upon 
any  particular  union  or  the  management  of  any  union.  What 
we  advocates  of  the  boarding-out  system  complain  of  is  this — ^that 
while  the  system  is  proved  to  be  a  success  (even  so  near  home  as 
Scotland),  yet  very  few  unions  in  England  and  Wales  have  adopted 
it ;  and  where  it  has  been  tried,  in  most  instances,  it  has  been  but 
partially  carried  out.  In  proof  of  this,  we  find  in  an  official  return 
recently  issued,  that  there  are  only  about  374  children  boarded-out 
in  England  and  Wales,  and  that  something  tike  30,000  are  educated 
in  the  workhouses.  What  we  assert  is  simply  this — admitting  all 
you  say  in  reference  to  union  schools,  still  we  urge  the  boarding- 
out  of  pauper  children  will  bring  about  better  results.    Further, 
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we  contend  that  boarding-out  is  the  best  system  for  reducing 
pauperism.  I  think  Mr.  Canes'  remarks  just  now  did  not  apply  to 
boarding-out,  but  to  sending  children  out  to  service  at  a  very  early 
age — say  ten  years.  I  agree  that  no  child  should  be  sent  out  to  fight 
the  battles  of  life  at  the  age  of  ten.  Respecting  experience  in  the 
administration  of  relief  I  can  only  say,  in  answer  to  Mr.  Davy,  that 
I  have  watched  the  administration  of  out-relief  closely,  and  in 
numberless  cases — I  could  quote  hundreds — ^we  have  traced  peisons 
who  have  sought  pauper  relief  as  the  descendants  of  parents  and 
grand-parents  who  had  received  parish  aid.  There  is  an  old  saying, 
"  Once  a  pauper  always  a  pauper,"  and  that  is  the  evil  we  want  to 
grapple  with.  I  cannot  admit  with  our  friend  from  Manchester 
5iat  it  is  impossible  to  board  children  out  in  a  great  city  like  theirs, 
or  to  get  respectable  persons  to  take  the  children  imder  their  care. 
Out  of  400,000  or  500,000  people,  surely  there  must  be  a  sufficient 
number  of  the  character  we  desire. 

Mr.  RooKE :  The  township  of  Manchester  does  not  include  the 
city.  I  was  speaking  of  the  township,  a  more  confined  area  and 
limited  population. 

Mr.  Scott  seconded  the  motion  as  suggested  by  the  President 
The  motion  was  then  put  and  carried  unanimously. 


The  Rev.  C  J.  Bowen,  Denton  Rectory,  Ashton-under-Lyne 
union,  then  read  the  following  paper  : — 

The  Working  of  the  Education  Act,  1876. 

In  undertaking  to  read  this  paper  I  was  conscious  that 
I  had  in  hand  a  duty  which  could  have  been  much 
better,  and  much  more  efficiently,  performed  by  many  of 
those  usually  attending  these  Conferences.  But  as  I 
was  asked  to  do  it,  I  felt  that  I  should,  even  as  a  mere 
matter  of  courtesy  to  the  Conference,  do  the  best  in  my 
power,  being  quite  certain  that  every  allowance  would  be 
made,  and  indulgence  granted  to  what  many  will,  I  fear, 
consider  a  crude  effort ;  and  I  wish,  in  this  place,  to 
acknowledge  most  thankfully  the  assistance  I  have 
received  from  Mr.  Grant,  the  clerk  to  the  Lancaster 
guardians,  and  Mr.  Seymour,  the  clerk  to  my  own  union 
of  Ashton-under-Lyne. 

The  Education  Act  of  1876  has  imposed  iriany  addi- 
tional duties  upon  guardians,  and,  in  passing,  I  may  say 
that  it  seems  to  be  the  principle  of  all  present  legislation 
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to  concentrate  upon  recognized  representative  bodies 
the  various  offices  which  tend  to  the  better  government 
and  the  moral  well-being  of  the  community  at  large, 

I  must  confess  that  I  am  not  one  of  those  who  think 
that  this  is  not  a  step  in  the  right  direction ;  but,  as  a 
guardian  of  many  years  standing,  I  am  pleased  to  think 
that  our  statesmen  deem  our  body,  as  a  whole,  suffi- 
ciently intelligent  and  sufficiently  representative  to  be 
entrusted  with  higher  duties  than  the  mere  administra- 
tion of  pauper  relief,  however  important  that  may  be, 
and  I  anticipate  at  no  very  distant  date  that  the 
qualification  of  a  guardian  will  have  to  be  as  much 
mental  as  pecuniary;  and,  perhaps,  as  time  goes  on, 
the  mere  working  of  an  Elementary  Education  Act  for 
the  children  of  our  poor  will  indirectly  affect  even  the 
intellectual  standard  of  ourselves. 

The  establishment  of  school  boards  was  undoubtedly, 
in  the  first  instance,  a  great  stride  in  advance  ;  but  yet 
by  no  means  a  perfect  invention,  like  others — requiring 
time,  practice,  and  development,  to  indicate  defects,  and 
to  obtain  their  amendments.  In  one  instance  alone  the 
power  to  spend  money  was  too  extensive.  School 
buildings,  palatial  in  appearance  and  in  cost,  arose  even 
in  rural  districts,  where  less  pretentious,  and,  conse- 
quently, less  expensive  buildings  would  have  answered 
every  purpose.  In  a  recent  visit  to  Wales,  my  attention 
was  especially  drawn  to  this,  where,  in  a  wholly  rural 
district,  certainly  previously  very  devoid  of  school 
accommodation,  large  buildings  and  teachers'  houses 
have  been  erected  by  school  boards,  far  too  large  for 
the  number  of  children  ever  possible  in  the  neighbour- 
hood, and  at  a  cost  wholly  disproportionate  to  the 
locality,  as  will  be  obvious  when  I  mention  that  the 
rate  is  now  5^.  in  the  pound,  instead  of  3^.,  as  it  was 
previous  to  1873.  This  falls  very  unequally,  the 
members  of  the  school  boards  being  chiefly  small 
shopkeepers  in  the  towns,  with  small  rateable  value, 
and,  consequently,  but  trifling  contributors ;  the  bulk  of 
the  ratepayers  being  tenant  farmers  of  poor  land, 
sparsely  populated,  and  already  heavily  weighted.  Had 
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the  guardians  been  in  the  first  instance  charged  with 
the  educational  duties  they  now  are,  many  rural  school 
boards  need  not  have  had  existence,  and  the  larger 
representation  of  a  union  would  have  effectually  kept 
in  check  the  disposition  of  a  few  to  be  free  with  the 
ratepayers  money.* 

That  school  boards  are  most  valuable  in  our  denser 
populations  of  Lancashire  there  cannot  be  two  opinions, 
and,  as  far  as  I  have  been  able  to  form  a  judgment, 
with  all  deference  to  my  colleagues,  I  am  bound  to  say 
that  I  hardly  think  they  could,  in  those  instances,  have 
so  successfully  dealt  with  the  educational  distress.  In 
saying  this,  I  wish  to  guard  myself  from  being  sup- 
posed to  have  formed  this  judgment  upon  the  returns 
of  increase  made  by  school  boards,  as  compared  with 
school  attendance  committees,  because,  in  reality,  there 
cannot  be  any  just  comparison  between  the  two ;  the 
needs  of  the  rural  parts  being  in  proportion  to  popula- 
tion much  more  amply  met  by  voluntary  effort  than  the 
needs  in  our  large  towns,  so  that  if  any  comparison  be 
made  at  all,  which  would,  perhaps,  like  other  compari- 
sons, be  very  odious,  it  should  be  with  what  school 
attendance  committees  have  done  in  more  neglected 
parts. 

Those  guardians  who  have  had  their  attention  more 
particularly  drawn  to  this  Education  Act,  from  their 
being  upon  school  attendance  committees,  or  other 
causes,  cannot  fail  to  have  observed  many  points  upon 
which  it  could  with  advantage  be  amended.  I  shall 
only  attempt  to  point  out  those  which  have  occurred  to 
myself,  and  which  are  the  most  salient,  and,  as  I  think, 
not  unworthy  of  the  attention  of  the  Legislature. 

These  defects,  as  will  be  seen,  are  almost  exclusively 
due  to  a  want  of  power  under  the  Act  to  enforce  its  pro- 
visions, or,  if  not  to  a  want  of  power,  to  such  cumbrous 

*  School  boards  have  spent  ;f  9,348,318  upon  school  buildings  for  the  accom- 
modation of  743,364  children,  out  of  which  number  there  are  now  277,^80  vacant 
seats.  Compare  this  with  voluntary  effort,  from  1839  to  1877,  ^^^^  A '» 757.846 
was  spent  upon  school  buildings  to  accommodate  3,000,000  of  children.  Reduced 
to  a  comparison — school  boards  have  spent  ;^  12  per  child  for  school  accommoda- 
tion, voluntary  effort  spent  12s  per  child  for  the  like  purpose  I !  I 
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regulations  being  rendered  compulsory  to  obtain  the 
necessary  power,  affording  innumerable  opportunities 
either  to  evade  the  Act  or  to  prevent  the  Act  being 
put  into  force. 

In  illustration  of  this,  I  may  safely  assert,  from  the 
opening  of  the  Act  itself — ^which  declares  the  duty  of  a 
parent  to  be  the  education  of  his  child — ^that  the 
intention  of  the  law  is  to  see  this  duty  done.  Now, 
take  a  case,  a  child  is  sent  to  school  in  obedience  to 
this  Act,  and  the  parent  pays  the  fees,  but  the  child  has 
sores  upon  its  head,  is  filthy  in  person  and  in  its  dress. 
Naturally  the  parents  of  other  children  object  to  any 
association  of  theirs  with  such,  and  a  difficulty  is  at 
once  generated  ;  the  parent  of  the  offending  child  has 
done  his  duty  as  defined  by  the  Act ;  and,  similarly,  the 
other  parents  have  done  theirs,  and  yet  here  is  a  com- 
plete deadlock.  It  would  be  manifestly  unjust  upon 
the  parents  of  children  who  are  clean  and  tidy  to  punish 
them  for  objecting  to  send  their  children  where  they 
would  contract  disease  and  filth.  Equally  impossible, 
as  the  law  at  present  stands,  is  it  to  proceed  against  the 
parent  of  the  other  child.  This  seems  to  be  the  result 
of  a  want  of  power  ;  and,  if  it  does  no  worse,  it  supplies 
parents  with  an  excuse  to  plead  in  bar  of  the  operation 
of  the  Act 

Suppose,  however,  that  the  guardians  were  em- 
powered to  compel  not  only  the  attendance  of  children 
at  school,  but  also  that  they  should  be  sent  in  a  fit 
condition,  at  least  one  great  improvement  would  be 
effected.  Perhaps  it  might  be  urged  that  it  would  be 
difficult  so  to  frame  an  Act  as  to  include  cases  of  this 
kind,  which  so  far  from  being  exceptional  are  common, 
and  yet  not  give  too  arbitrary  power.  I  would,  how- 
ever, suggest  that  this  difficulty  is  more  apparent  than 
real.  If  the  condition  of  a  child  be  objected  to,  and 
be  held  as  a  valid  reason  for  keeping  other  children 
away  from  school,  might  not  a  clause  be  inserted, 
empowering  justices  to  deal  with  the  question  much  in 
the  same  way  as  common  nuisances  are  dealt  with. 

I  assume,  as  is  nearly  always  the  case,  ths^t  the  fault 
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IS  avoidable  by  greater  care  and  attention  on  the  part  of 
the  parent,  and  we  have  it  on  high  authority,  in  the 
famous  saying  of  the  Premier  "  sanitas,  sanitas  omnia 
sanitas  " — that  health  is  a  primary  consideration ;  and 
we  have  it,  if  not  upon  higher,  at  any  rate  more 
ancient  authority,  that  "  mens  sana  in  corpore  sano  " — 
which,  being  freely  translated,  means — "  if  you  want  to 
improve  the  mind  you  must  keep  the  body  in  good 
health." 

Sufficient  arguments  these,  I  submit,  for  enlarging 
the  definitions  of  a  parent's  duty  in  the  Act,  by  adding 
to  the  necessity  of  education  an  equal  necessity  for 
attending  to  the  cleanliness  and  the  health  of  the 
child. 

In  further  illustration  of  the  want  of  power  under 
the  Act,  I  may  mention  another  very  common  occur- 
rence. A  child  is  sent  by  the  parent  to  school,  but 
plays  truant ;  upon  inquiry,  it  turns  out  that  the  child 
is  not  to  .be  controlled  by  the  parent,  who  may  be 
either  a  widower  or  a  widow,  or  who  may  be  addicted 
to  bad  habits.  The  guardians  have  no  power,  excepting 
to  punish  the  parent,  which  may  very  possibly  be  an 
unjust  act,  both  the  intention  and  desire  of  the  parent 
being  to  send  the  child  to  school,  but,  owing  to  the 
wilfulness  of  the  child  itself,  their  laudable  desires  are 
frustrated.  Would  it  not  be  an  amendment  if  power 
were  given  to  the  justices  in  such  a  case  to  send  the 
child  nolens  volens  to  an  industrial  school.  I  take  it 
that  no  demur  to  such  arbitrary  power  could  be  raised 
upon  the  plea,  that  by  so  doing  the  liberty  of  the 
subject  was  infringed. 

Parliament  has  decided  wisely  that  education  is 
necessary ;  and  it  certainly  is  not  for  an  uneducated 
child  to  have  it  in  its  power  to  make  this  wisdom 
futile.  If  persuasion  and  remonstrance  by  parents, 
schoolmaster,  and  school-officer,  be  unavailing,  coercion 
should  then  step  in. 

Again,  there  is  a  want  of  power  manifested  in  the 
Act  in  the  case  of  parents  neglecting  to  send  their 
children's  school  fees,  and  the  occasional  sending  home 
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by  the  master,  or  mistress,  of  the  child  in  consequence. 
This,  no  doubt,  opens  out  the  most  difficult  question  of 
any. 

Probably  hardly  any  family  of  the  class  from  which 
these  children  are  drawn,  but  sometimes  finds  a  diffi- 
culty in  sparing  the  school  fee,  small  though  it  be. 
Sickness,  or  lack  of  work,  through  a  breakdown  or 
strike,  or  other  kindred  cause,  temporarily  stops  the 
supplies ;  there  is  no  taint  of  pauperism  here,  and  it 
would  be  an  insult  to  expect  such  families  to  apply  for 
the  school  fee  to  the  guardians.  Yet  the  great  point 
in  the  education  of  the  child  should  be  its  regularity, 
and  this,  not  alone  for  the  sake  of  the  child,  but  for  the 
sake  of  the  school ;  the  fee  not  covering  the  cost  of  the 
education  without  a  grant  from  the  Government,  and 
the  grant  not  being  obtainable  excepting  upon  attend- 
ance as  well  as  proficiency. 

This  appears  to  me  to  be  the  most  serious  difficulty 
of  any ;  nor,  putting  aside  what  may  be  termed  the 
sentimental  view  of  the  case,  is  it  a  satisfactory  answer 
to  say  that  the  parent  can  apply  to  the  guardians  for 
the  school  fee,  because  we  must  always  bear  in  mind 
that  it  is  one  of  the  first  principles  in  giving  relief  not 
to  accustom  people,  or  make  them  too  familiar  with  this 
method  of  obtaining  the  necessaries  of  life.  Pauperism, 
unhappily,  is  a  disease,  easily  contracted,  and  with  great 
difficulty,  even  if  ever,  eradicated.  Besides,  to  compel 
parents,  temporarily  in  difficulty,  to  apply  even  for 
school  fees,  has  a  tendency  to  lessen  their  self-respect,  and 
necessitates  a  semi-public  admission  of  impecuniosity, 
which,  to  a  sensitive  nature,  would  be  peculiarly  galling. 

I  confess  to  seeing  a  very  great  difficulty  in  this  case, 
and,  short  of  some  comprehensive  scheme  of  gratuitous 
education,  no  way  of  surmounting  it ;  to  accept  any 
excuse  other  than  illness  for  a  child's  irregular  attend- 
ance, is  to  open  the  door  to  a  flood  that  would 
effectually  render  the  Act  inoperative;  to  propose 
eleemosynary  aid  is  to  hurt  the  amour  propre  of  some 
and  to  familiarize  the  many  with  a  dependence  upon 
the  public  money,  alike  fraught  with  mischief  and 
dissatisfaction, 
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There  are  some  other  minor  matters  worthy  of  notice, 
but  not  so  important  as  those  already  mentioned,  to 
which  I  will  briefly  allude,  and  then  pass  on  to  the 
much  graver  question  of  bye-laws. 

First,  it  seems  somewhat  incongruous  that  justices 
should  be  limited  upon  every  offence,  repeated  or 
otherwise,  to  inflict  only  5^.  including  costs.  Where 
the  same  parties  have  been  previously  convicted  of  the 
same  offence,  it  -would  primd  facie  appear  that  they  were 
not  to  be  deterred  by  such  an  amount  of  fine,  and 
therefore  that  they  set  the  law  at  defiance.  There  can 
be  no  valid  reason  for  not  making  repeating  offenders 
amenable  to  severer  penalties,  even  to  the  temporary 
curtailment  of  their  liberty. 

Secondly,  there  is  the  sending  of  children,  of  school 
age,  to  uncertified  schools.  This  part  of  the  Act 
wants  some  alteration  ;  as  it  now  stands  a  school 
attendance  committee  is  sometimes  placed  in  an  un- 
pleasant position.  Their  duty  appears  clearly  to 
proceed  against  all  children  attending  such  schools,  and 
yet,  in  many  cases,  they  feel  that  the  instruction,  though 
not  certified,  is,  nevertheless,  efficient  and  sufficient 
To  proceed  against  these  would  virtually  be  to  close 
them,  and  the  guardians  are  loth  to  do  so,  always,  being 
reminded  that  there  are  other  defects,  far  more  serious 
within  their  district,  calling  for  attention  ;  and  therefore 
thus  excusing  themselves,  these  uncertified  pastures 
are  allowed  to  maintain  the  same  stock  as  heretofore. 

Thirdly,  if  school  attendance  committees  are  to 
carry  on  their  work  satisfactorily,  frequent  and  regular 
returns  of  the  attendance  of  children  should  be  sub- 
mitted to  them  by  the  various  teachers  in  their  district. 
In  any  business  worked  by  means  of  branches  or 
agencies,  similar  returns  are  always  exacted.  I  submit 
that  no  different  course  should  be  pursued  by  the 
school  attendance  committee.  Without  these  returns 
they  are  dependent  entirely  upon  their  officer,  without 
any  effectual  check  upon  him,  and  still  less  so  upon 
the  children  of  their  district;  and  there  should  be 
some  authority  given  to  remunerate  teachers  for  this 
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extra  labour  that  would  be  recognized  by  the  district 
auditor. 

Lastly,  it  appears  somewhat  anomalous  that  any  dis- 
tinction should  be  made  between  children  going  to  school 
under  the  Elementary  Education  Act,  1876,  and  the 
Factory  and  Workshops  Act.  In  the  former  case,  if 
there  are  no  bye-laws,  children  at  the  age  of  10  can  be 
sent  to  work,  provided  that  they  have  made  the  required 
attendances  or  obtained  the  necessary  certificate  of 
proficiency,  and  providing  that  the  work  to  which  they 
are  set  does  not  come  under  the  latter  Act — Factories 
and  Workshop.  No  doubt  this  was  intended  to  meet 
what  some  might  term  a  hardship,  namely,  that  a  child 
ought  not  arbitrarily  to  be  taken  away  from  helping  at 
home,  in  case  of  necessity,  such  as  "  nursing  the  baby  " 
(a  very  common  occurrence  to  judge  by  the  frequency 
with  which  this  reason  for  non-attendance  at  school  is 
urged !)  if  pains  had  previously  been  taken  to  give  it 
some  education.  But  I  submit  that  it  would  make  the 
provisions  of  the  Act  much  less  intricate  if,  instead  of 
any  difference  between  the  various  kinds  of  employ- 
ment of  children,  one  uniform  plan  be  adopted,  all 
exemptions  from  the  operations  of  the  Act  being  swept 
away,  with  the  single  exception,  that  on  the  ist  of 
January,  in  any  year,  a  child  being  14  years  might  go 
to  work,  provided  that  the  fourth  standard  had  been 
passed,  or  250  attendances  at  a  certified  school  had  been 
made  in  each  of  the  four  previous  years,  that  is  since 
the  age  of  10,  and  that  the  Child's  School  Book  should 
be  the  only  necessary  pass  to  enable  it  to  obtain 
employment.  By  this  means  there  would  be  no  neces- 
sity, so  far  as  children  were  concerned,  for  a  certifying 
surgeon,  or  a  factory  inspector,  and  a  great  boon  would 
be  granted  to  the  rising  generation  in  this  prohibition 
from  labour  at  too  tender  an  age,  and  a  still  greater 
benefit  conferred  upon  them  by  storing  their  mind  with 
a  knowledge  which  would  enable  them  more  keenly  to 
appreciate  the  result  of  their  own  toil,  and  to  turn  it 
to  a  better  account  than  is  the  case  at  present 

I  now  pass  on  to  the  very  important  question  of 
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bye-laws,  and  in  this  one  particular  alone,  in  my  judg- 
ment, lies  the  greatest  defect  in  this  Act,  a  defect  which 
appears  to  me  almost  to  render  the  provisions  of  the 
Act,  or  at  any  rate  the  results  which  the  Act  is  obvi- 
ously intended  to  effect,  nugatory. 

The  principal  of  many  defects  seems  to  be  the  cum- 
brous machinery  required  to  be  put  in  force  in  order  to 
obtain  bye-laws,  and  this,  be  it  remembered,  not  for  the 
whole  district  over  which  the  school  attendance  com- 
mittee of  the  union  has  authority,  but  only  for  isolated 
portions.  To  show  how  cumbersome  I  have  only  just 
to  mention  the  requirements  of  the  Act  In  the  case  of 
every  township  or  parish  in  a  union  a  requisition  must 
be  signed  by  50  ratepayers  before  bye-laws  can  be 
made.  In  my  union  there  are  13  townships  or  parishes, 
and  in  the  whole  of  England  and  Wales,  to  which  the 
Act  applies,  there  are  nearly  90  unions,  composed  of  40 
and  upwards,  these  requirements  have  by  so  many  times 
to  be  repeated,  giving  so  many  additional  and  unneces- 
sary opportunities  of  frustrating  the  Act !  I  believe  I 
am  correct  in  saying  many  townships  have  less  than 
50  population,  in  which  case  the  signatures  of  one-third 
of  the  ratepayers  are  required,  and  this  requisition  must 
be  sent  to  the  clerk  of  the  guardians,  who  is  required 
to  convene  a  meeting  within  a  given  date,  at  which 
meeting  a  resolution  must  be  proposed  "  that  it  is  ex- 
pedient to  have  bye-laws ;"  if  this  be  declared  carried, 
10  ratepayers  can  demand  a  poll.  Now,  what  is  the 
practical  effect  of  all  this  ?  Those  gentlemen  who  are 
clerks  to  guardians  will  probably  bear  me  out  in  saying, 
first,  that  there  is  a  difficulty  in  getting  50  ratepayers 
to  sign  the  requisition  to  begin  with ;  in  small  town- 
ships perhaps  not  50  altogether ;  in  somewhat  larger 
ones,  unless  there  be  a  motive  spirit  of  influence,  with- 
out any  opposition  from  one  equally  influential,  no 
requisition  is  forthcoming.  In  those  places  the  chief 
advantage  of  the  Act  is  not  made  available  for  the 
children. 

But  supposing  the  requisition  is  got  over,  and  a 
meeting  held^  I  think  the  experience  of  summoning 
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officers  will  be  that  hardly  any  ratepayers  attend; 
some  ten  or  a  dozen  ratepayers  will  form  the  average 
of  those  attending  this  meeting,  even  in  populous  town- 
ships, unless,  indeed,  and  this  is  one  great  defect,  some 
persons  for  party  or  other  purposes  choose  to  get  up 
an  agitation  against  bye-laws,  when,  by  diligent  whip- 
ping-up  of  the  small  ratepayers,  the  room  may  be 
packed  and  the  resolution  lost,  and  consequently  the 
children  of  that  township  are  deprived  of  the  benefit 
the  Legislature  intended  to  confer  upon  them. 

Again,  by  the  provisions  of  the  Act,  an  urban  sani- 
tary authority  with  a  population  of  5,000,  and  wholly 
coterminous  with  its  own  area,  can  have  a  school 
attendance  committee  and  bye-laws  of  its  own,  but  is 
debarred  from  amalgamating  with  an  adjoining  and 
intermingling  urban  authority  if  less  than  5,000  popula- 
tion. In  such  a  case  we  have  in  closely  adjoining 
localities  two  school  authorities,  one  with  bye-laws 
the  other  possibly  without,  and  possibly  a  different 
kind  of  administration.  I  cannot  see  in  such  a  case 
that  any  good  purpose  is  served,  and  certainly  one 
authority  would  act  more  cheaply,  and  as  certainly  with 
more  uniformity. 

It  is  generally  easy  to  point  out  defects,  but  not  so 
easy  to  show  how  they  can  be  remedied.  I  do  not 
desire  to  lie  under  this  imputation,  and  whilst  pointing 
out  the  defect,  I  would  also  wish  to  notice  what  seems 
a  most  simple  and  effective  remedy — viz.,  that  school 
attendance  committees  should  be  empowered  to  make 
bye-laws  for  their  districts  as  rural  sanitary  autho- 
rities; school  boards,  school  attendance  committees 
of  town  councils,  and  of  urban  authorities,  already 
do ;  and,  indeed,  I  go  further,  I  think  it  is  a  reflection 
upon  the  school  attendance  committees  of  unions  that 
they  are  not  placed  upon  a  par  in  this  matter  with  the 
other  bodies  I  have  mentioned. 

One  difficulty  in  the  way  of  carrying  out  this  has 
been  suggested,  and  it  is  the  only  one  I  have  heard, 
viz.,  that  the  school  attendance  committee  of  the  guar- 
dians are  not  all  strictly  representative  of  any  one 
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particular  township,  though  they  represent  an  area 
larger  than  it,  and  which  includes  it ;  but  if  the  school 
attendance  committee  make  bye-laws  for  the  whole  of 
their  district,  they  would  be  doing  no  more  than  rural 
sanitary  authorities  under  the  Public  Health  Act  are 
empowered  to  do,  viz.,  to  work  by  a  committee,  instead 
of  the  whole  of  the  rural  guardians.  They  would 
be  doing  no  more  than  town  councils  do  who  are 
elected  for  separate  wards,  and  yet  act  in  matters  re- 
ferring to  other  wards  than  those  for  which  they  are 
elected.  They  would  not  do  so  much  as  the  commit- 
tee of  a  rural  sanitary  authority,  who  are  permitted 
to  spend  large  sums  of  money  directly  chargeable  to 
the  township  for  whose  benefit  the  outlay  was  made, 
though  no  representative  of  that  township  was  on  the 
committee. 

I  submit  then  that  there  is  no  valid  reason  why 
school  attendance  committees  of  unions  should  not  be 
empowered,  the  same  as  the  kindred  authorities  men- 
tioned, to  make  bye-laws  ;  nor  yet,  why  they  should  not 
have  the  same  powers  as  the  same  authorities  in 
boroughs  or  urban  districts. 

The  necessity  for  bye-laws  if  the  Act  is  to  be  uni- 
versal, rather  than  partial  in  its  operation,  seems  to  be 
imperative. 

Without  bye-laws  there  appears  to  be  no  power  to 
deal  with  cases  other  than  habitual  neglect  of  school ; 
and  yet,  as  I  had  occasion  to  remark  previously  in  this 
paper,  the  great  object,  if  the  Act  is  to  be  of  real 
benefit  to  the  child,  is  to  secure  regularity  of  attend- 
ance, and  this  can  only  be  done  with  bye-laws. 

It  seems  to  me  to  be  a  most  serious  legislative  defect 
to  hold  out  with  one  hand  real  and  solid  benefits,  but 
with  the  other  to  prevent  advantage  being  taken  of 
them. 

I  wish  to  summarize  what  I  have  said  in  the  follow- 
ing resolutions : — 

I.  That,  in  the  opinion  of  this  Conference,  school 
attendance  committees  of  unions  should  be  entrusted 
with  the  same  power  as  to  making  bye-laws,  subject  to 
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the  approval  of  the  Education  Department,  as  the  like 
bodies  in  boroughs,  and  which  is  now  exercised  in 
unions  by  a  committee  of  guardians  acting  as  the  rural 
sanitary  authority. 

2.  That  to  make  the  Elementary  Education  Act, 
1876,  efficient,  all  townships  in  a  union,  not  being 
boroughs  or  school  board  districts,  should,  unless  form- 
ing urban  school  attendance  committees,  be  under 
the  same  bye-laws. 

3.  That  a  Child's  School  Book  should  be  considered 
the  only  necessary  pass  for  obtaining  employment 

4.  That  the  power  given  by  the  Act  to  inflict  a 
penalty  upon  a  parent  who  fails  to  cause  his  child  to  be 
efficiently  instructed,  and  upon  a  person  who  illegally 
employs  a  child,  ought  to  be  enlarged,  to  enable  justices, 
as  in  other  cases,  to  inflict  a  higher  penalty  for  repeated 
offences. 

5.  That  a  parent  who  sends  his  child  to  school  in  a 
condition  unfit  to  be  associated  with  the  other  children 
in  the  school  ought  to  be  deemed  to  have  committed 
an  offence  against  section  4  of  the  Act. 

6.  Lastly,  that  the  powers  now  possessed  by  school 
boards  with  regard  to  industrial  schools  should  be 
extended  to  boards  of  guardians,  through  their  school 
attendance  committees,  appointed  under  the  Act  of 
1876. 

Discussion. 

The  President  said :  I  have  had  great  pleasure  in  listening  to 
Mr.  Bowen's  paper,  which  has  thrown  out  many  advantageous 
proposals;  and,  I  may  say,  with  respect  to  one — that  relating  to 
bye-laws — ^that  I  formed  one  of  a  deputation  to  the  Education 
Department,  when  the  matter  was  being  considered,  to  ask  that 
gU2^ians  or  attendance  committees  should  have  power  to  make 
these  bye-laws,  instead  of  their  being  left  to  the  parishes.  I  am  sorry 
to  say  diat  the  Education  Department  did  not  agree  with  us  at  that 
time ;  they  thought  the  liberty  of  the  subject  might  be  endangered ; 
but  I  believe  not  many  years  will  pass  over  before  they  are  compelled 
to  adopt  some  such  system.  In  our  union  bye-laws  were  accepted 
by  every  parish  except  one,  so  we  are  in  the  position  of  having  one 
parish  under  a  different  system  from  the  others.  I  think  that  shows, 
as  much  as  anything  can,  the  absurdity  of  the  law.  Before  I  retire  I 
wish  to  thank  Mr  Jacson  for  the  way  in  which  he  and  others  have 
received  us  at  Preston. 
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Mr.  JACSON  then  proposed — 

"That  the  thanks  of  the  Conference  be  given  to  Mr.  Hibbert  for 
his  able  presidency,  and  for  his  uniform  kindness  and  courtesy  to  the 
guardians  of  the  North-Westem  district" 

The  motion  was  carried. 

The  President  having  withdrawn,  Mr.  Jacson,  by  request,  took  the 
Chair. 

Mr.  Grant  :  •!  have  to  second  the  proposition  of  the  reverend 
gentleman  who  has  read  the  able  paper  on  the  Education  Act  I  have 
long  been  an  earnest  promoter  of  education,  but  I  am  not  one  of 
those  who  think  that  education  will  accomplish  everything.  I 
think  it  most  important  to  see  to  the  formation  of  good  habits,  and 
the  instilment  of  proper  principles  into  the  minds  of  the  young. 
Whatever  may  have  been  the  opinion  of  guardians  as  to  the  propriety 
of  charging  them  with  duties  under  the  Education  Acts,  it  is  now 
absolutely  necessary  for  the  future  well-being  of  the  people  that  we 
should  see  that  their  provisions  are  properly  observed  The  guar- 
dians, whom  I  serve,  willingly  undertook  the  duties,  and,  while  acting 
with  careful  discretion,  have  increased  the  attendance  at  our  elementary 
schools  20  per  cent  A  child  that  does  not  pass  the  standard  cannot, 
ere  long,  work  until  he  is  14  years  of  age,  but  if  we  take  care  that 
the  requisite  attendances  are  made,  or  the  standard  be  reached,  he  can 
work  before  that  time.  It  is  incumbent  upon  us  to  see  that  the  law 
is  observed  now,  for  children  cannot  be  sent  to  work  unless  it  is.  I 
assume,  therefore,  that  the  guardians  are  anxious  to  cany  out  the  law 
as  it  is  proposed  for  them,  and  as  the  Legislature  has  imposed  it  upon 
them.  You  will  observe  that  the  general  scope  of  the  resolutions  is 
to  somewhat  tighten  the  provisions  of  the  law,  or  at  all  events,  to 
extend  the  power  of  school  attendance  committees  and  magistrates, 
to  see  that  it  is  properly  observed.  If  what  is  now  proposed  had 
been  inserted  in  this  Act  of  1876,  in  the  first  instance,  perhaps,  the 
public  might  have  had  cause  of  complaint,  but,  after  the  operation  of 
the  law  for  18  months,  the  points  alluded  to  by  the  reverend  gen- 
tleman are  the  results  of  our  observation  and  experience,  and,  I  think, 
it  will  be  admitted  that  his  proposals  are  necessary  and  judicious. 
As  to  the  making  of  bye-laws  without  the  intervention  of  the  parish, 
there  can  be  no  doubt  We  thought  we  should  meet  with  no 
difficulty  in  making  these  bye-laws,  because  we  supposed  the  people 
would  see  the  importance  of  them,  for  they  are  much  more  effective 
and  workable  than  the  provisions  of  the  Act  itself,  which  are  some- 
what complicated  and  incomplete.  We  have  24  townships,  including 
one  under  a  corporation  and  one  under  a  school  board,  and  in  none 
of  our  22  have  we  bye-laws  in  operation.  We  have  felt  the  incon- 
venience of  that.  In  the  resolutions  moved  to^ay  we  do  not  ask 
for  anything  firesh  or  novel.  In  our  own  union  a  committee  of  the 
rural  sanitary  authority  have  passed  sanitary  bye-laws  for  townships 
which  are  of  a  much  more  important  character  than  any  under  this 
Act  of  1876.  We  say  that  we  have  experienced  the  necessity  of 
bye-laws,  and  that,  as  the  townships  do  not  see  the  necessity  of  them, 
our  power  ought  to  be  extended — of  course,  we  should  deposit  the 
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bye-laws  somewhere,  and  enable  any  person  who  objects  to  them  to_ 
apply  to  the  Education  Department ;  and,  I  say,  that  that  is  a  reason 
able  thing  to  ask,  and  that  sooner  or  later  we  shall  be  successful' 
Another  important  matter  mentioned  in  the  paper,  and  the  subject  of 
a  paragraph  in  the  resolutions,  is  that  of  the  condition  in  which  some 
children  are  sent  to  school.  I  may  say  that  none  of  these  points  are 
simply  theoretical.  We  have  not  had  much  experience  of  it ;  but  I 
can  assure  you  that  it  is  not  a  theoretical  complaint  and  that  children 
are  sent  to  school  in  Lancaster  and  other  towns  filthy  and  with  sore 
heads,  and  in  other  respects  unfit  to  associate  with  other  children. 
If  a  man  chooses  to  send  his  child  in  that  condition  and  he  is 
sent  home  there  is  an  end  of  the  matter ;  but  that  ought  not  to  be  the 
case.  So  far  as  that  child  is  concerned,  the  Act  is  inoperative.  We 
should  make  it  an  offence  wilfully  to  send  it  to  school  in  that  condi- 
tion. There  would  be  no  hardship  and  no  improper  interference 
with  the  liberty  of  the  subject  Then  we  say  that  the  school 
attendance  committees  appointed  under  the  Act  of  1876  should  have 
the  same  power  to  deal  with  children,  as  regards  sending  them  to  in- 
dustrial schools,  as  a  school  board  has.  Such  an  extension  of  this 
power,  would  doubtless  save  from  ruin  many  children  who  cannot 
now  be  effectually  dealt  with  by  the  committees.  Another  point  is 
that  of  repeated  offences.  There  are  many  cases  where  children,  or 
rather  their  parents,  have  been  brought  before  the  magistrates  and 
prosecuted  time  after  time  for  not  sending  them  to  school.  They 
seem,  in  fact,  to  be  refractory ;  but,  practically,  there  is  no  remedy  at 
present.  The  child  may  absent  itself,  and  the  parent  may  be 
prosecuted,  but  the  result  is  only  a  fine  of  55.,  including  costs.  That 
is  not  an  effective  instrument  for  bringing  the  parent  to  comply  with 
the  law.  We  say,  "  Give  the  magistrates  power,  as  in  other  cases, 
where  repeated  offences  of  one  kind  are  committed,  to  increase  the 
penalty."  There  can  be  no  hardship  in  that  The  school  attendance 
committee  would  put  the  law  into  operation,  but  the  magistrates  would 
hear  the  case,  and  it  would  be  for  them  to  determine  what  punishment 
should  be  inflicted.  There  certainly  ought  to  be  this  power,  because 
we  find  that  the  fine  of  55.  is  really  not  effective — in  fact,  it  costs  the 
school  attendance  committee  more  than  double  the  money  to  take 
proceedings,  and,  consequently,  this  is  to  some  extent  a  deterrent 
against  their  carrying  out  the  law.  The  points  raised  are  not 
theoretical;  they  are  the  result  of  practical  experience..  I  think  the 
representatives  present  will  come  to  the  conclusion  that  the  time  has 
come  when  the  Legislature  ought  to  enlarge  the  powers  of  committees 
in  the  way  suggested. 

Mr.  Ambler  said  a  local  board  of  which  he  happened  to  be  the 
chairman  had  sent  a  boy  to  an  industrial  school — ^and  he  supposed 
the  county  would  pay  for  him — under  the  present  law.  The  parents 
had  been  repeatedly  summoned,  The  boy  was  sent  to  an  in- 
dustrial school  because  it  was  thought  that  the  whole  township 
ought  not  to  be  defied.     The  district  had  bye-laws. 

Mr.  WiNSTANLEY :  I  have  listened  with  great  interest  to  the  paper 
read  by  Mr.  Bowen,  and  also  to  Mr.  Grant,  but  I  think  that  neither 
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one  gentleman  nor  the  other  has  met  what  I  consider  to  be  the  greatest 
blot  in  the  construction  of  the  law.  The  law  makes  it  imperative 
upon  town  councils  and  local  boards  to  form  school  attendance  com- 
mittees, to  appoint  officers,  and  to  compel  the  attendance  of  children 
at  school;  and  it  makes  it  imperative  upon  attendance  com- 
mittees to  prosecute  those  children,  or  rather  their  parents,  who 
do  not  attend  school.  But,  if  the  same  committee,  taking  into 
consideration  the  whole  of  the  circumstances  of  cases;  and  acting 
upon  the  information  given  them  by  their  school  attendance  officers, 
come  to  the  conclusion  that  the  cause  of  non-attendance  is  the 
inability  of  the  parents  to  pay  for  the  children's  schooling,  they  have 
not  the  power  to  remit  the  fees,  and  the  parents  are  bound  to  go  to 
the  great  expense  and  inconvenience  of  going  to  the  board  of 
guardians  and  asking  them  to  allow  the  fees.  In  many  instances,  in 
my  district,  we  have  recommended  that  the  school  fees  should  be 
remitted  to  the  parents  who  had  not  sent  their  children  to  school 
through  what  we  considered  inability  to  pay  them,  and  they  have 
been  refused  by  the  board  of  guardians,  who  have  said,  "  Oh,  no,  we 
should  not  give  relief  to  these  people  if  they  were  to  apply  for  it ; 
therefore  we  will  not  consent  to  pay  their  school  fees."  The  consequence 
is  that  our  committees  are  put  in  an  unpleasant  position ;  and  this 
applies  more  particularly  to  the  town  council  of  Warrington,  amongst 
whom  there  is  a  greater  difference  of  opinion  than  in  our  own  local 
board.  It  acts  in  this  way.  When  they  refuse  in  cases  where  we 
have  recommended  them  to  remit  the.  fees  we  refuse  to  prosecute,  or, 
if  we  do,  the  magistrates  refuse  to  convict  I  think  the  remedy 
would  be  this.  If  the  law  places  on  us  the  onus  of  appointing  school 
attendance  officers,  and  prosecuting  for  non-attendance,  surely  it 
ought  to  give  us  the  power  to  pay  school  fees.  That  is  one  defect 
in  the  law,  and  it  is  one  which  I  think  should  be  very  speedily 
remedied. 

Mr.  Charlton  said  he  would  give  the  case  of  Manchester.  They 
had  a  school  board,  as  most  of  the  delegates  present  well  know; 
but  the  board  of  guardians  refused  to  accept  their  recommendations 
by  paying  the  fees  of  children  of  non-pauper  parents.  It  so  happened, 
that  at  this  time  the  authorities  were  really  paying  more  in  the  salary 
of  an  inspector  to  visit  cases  than  the  fees  themselves  amounted 
to.  If  the  school  board,  whose  officer  for  the  most  part  hunted 
the  people  out,  and  caused  them  to  have  to  go  to  the  board  of 
guardians,  had  the  power  to  pay  the  fees  instead  of  obliging  people 
to  go  to  the  guardians,  that  would  obviate  the  difficulty  which  had 
been  remarked  upon  by  the  last  speaker,  and  would  prevent  people 
having  to  go  to  the  workhouse  to  ask  for  what  the  Act  itself  said  should 
not  be  considered  relief  As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  people  who  did  go 
were  of  the  lowest  possible  class.  Decent  people  would  not  go  if 
they  could  help  it ;  they  would  rather  incur  the  risk  of  prosecution. 
There  were  only  a  few  widows  and  people  of  the  lowest  class  who 
went.  Now,  if  cases  could  be  considered  by  the  school  board,  and 
the  fees  paid  upon  their  recommendation,  one  great  defect  in  the  Act 
would  be  obviated — ^people  would  not  have  tp  go  to  the  guardians  to 
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ask  for  that  which  was  not  relie£  In  the  case  of  Manchester  it 
would  also  save  them  the  expense  of  an  officer  whose  salary  was  even 
greater  than  the  amount  of  the  fees. 

Mr.  Stanton  said  the  way  in  which,  at  Chorl^,  the  difficulty 
was  met,  about  the  payment  of  school  fees  was  this — ^they  thought 
the  members  of  the  school  attendance  committee  were  really  the  l^t 
parties  to  consider  the  payment  of  school  fees,  and  all  the  information 
was  laid  before  them  in  the  first  instance.  Then,  their  recommenda- 
tion came  before  the  board  of  guardians,  and  practically,  they  were 
confirmed  as  a  matter  of  course.  The  effect  was  this — the  people 
were  kept  away  from  the  relieving  officer.  The  school  attendance 
officer  was  also  the  enquiry  officer,  and  he  brought  cases  before  the 
committee,  who  made  recommendations,  which  were  confirmed  as  a 
matter  of  course. 

Mr.  ScHOFiELD  strongly  supported  the  view  the  reader  had  taken — 
that  school  attendance  committees  ought  to  have  the  power  to  make 
bye-laws.  It  generally  happened  that  when  they  were  most  wanted 
there  was  the  least  likelihood  of  getting  them.  He  had  heard  of  one 
case  where  the  man  who  went  round  for  signatures  to  a  requisition 
was  told  that  he  must  not  be  within  the  price  of  a  glass  of  ale.  With 
regard  to  the  employment  of  children,  they  could  leave  school  and 
go  to  work  earlier  at  one  time  than  they  could  now.  He  might  also 
remark,  in  respect  of  attendances,  that  they  did  not  alwajrs  depend 
upon  a  child  or  its  parent  Supposing  an  epidemic  broke  out,  and  a 
school  was  closed  for  a  time,  or  the  children  of  one  particular  family 
had  scarlet  fever,  and  the  others  were  sent  home.  They  could  not 
put  in  the  requisite  number  of  attendances,  and  that  through  no 
fault  of  their  own  or  their  parents,  and  yet,  unless  they  could  pass  a 
certain  standard,  they  could  not  get  the  certificate  which  would 
enable  them  to  worL  Some  children  could  not  take  education  as 
well  as  others,  and  some  had  parents  who  seemed  to  have  no 
thought  or  care  for  them,  and  with  whom  direct  compulsion  was 
required.  Direct  compulsion,  however,  lead  to  difficulties,  as  the 
reader  of  the  paper  had  pointed  out  Mr.  Bowen  thought  that  in 
some  cases  it  was  not  at  all  desirable  to  send  parents  to  guardians 
when  they  were  unable  to  pay  fees  themselves,  and  he  (Mr.  Schofield) 
considered  that  he  was  quite  right  in  that  The  reverend  gentleman 
thought  that  there  ought  to  be  some  sort  of  gratuitous  education. 
Why  should  they  not  go  a  step  further  and  make  all  of  it  gratuitous  ? 
Some  one  had  said  that  he  would  not  enter  upon  debatable 
ground,  but  he  (Mr.  Schofield)  was  conscious  that  he  was  on  it  then. 
He  was  sure  that  gratuitous  education  would  save  a  great  deal  of 
collateral  expenses.  It  was  being  given  now,  after  a  fashion,  in 
Ireland.  When  the  Irish  Church  was  disestablished  there  was,  as 
they  knew,  a  surplus,  and  it  was  now  being  applied  to  educational 
purposes.  He  failed  to  see  why  that  process  should  not,  sooner  or 
later,  be  adopted  in  this  country. 

The  Chairman:  I  think  that,  having  taken  an  active  part  in 
educational  matters  in  this  neighbourhood — shaving  been  chairman 
of  the  school  attendance  committee  in  the  very  important  borough  of 
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Preston — the  largest  borough  wise  enough,  or  foolish  enough,  not  to 
adopt  a  school  board — ^and  being  chairman  of  the  school  attendance 
committee  of  the  Preston  union,  -I  shall  be  justified  in  making  a  few 
observations  on  this  subject.  As  a  member  of  this  Conference,  I 
heartily  approve  of  the  views  expressed  by  the  reverend  reader  of 
what  I  think  is  one  of  the  most  admirable  papers  on  this  subject  I 
ever  heard.  I  also  concur  in  the  views  so  ably  expressed  by 
Mr.  Grant,  whose  experience  and  ability  entitle  him  to  be  listened  to 
on  every  subject,  for  he  never  makes  remarks  on  a  subject  which 
he  does  not  thoroughly  understand.  I  wish  to  say  that  the 
experience  we  have  had  in  this  part  of  the  country  amply  bears 
out  the  allegation  that  the  Act,  as  it  exists  at  present,  does  not 
enable  a  school  attendance  committee  by  any  means  effectually 
to  discharge  the  functions  which  devolve  upon  it.  One  instance 
is  better  than  a  thousand  arguments.  Mr.  Grant  has  given  one, . 
and  I  will  give  another,  exactly  parallel  to  it  In  this  union^ 
although  we  were  rather  slow  to  move,  because  I  happened  to  have 
the  advantage  of  knowing  a  good  deal  of  how  the  Act  was  passed, 
and  the  various  considerations  which  led  to  the  modelling  of  it  in  the 
form  in  which  it  exists  now — ^although  we  were  slow  to  move,  from 
an  imwillingness  to  make  a  show  of  work  done  ineffectually,  and  to 
incur  unnecessary  expenses,  yet,  as  soon  as  we  felt  the  ground  firm 
under  our  feet,  we  set  to  work  in  a  loyal  manner  to  put  in  force  the 
provisions  of  the  Act.  We  communicated  with  the  townships,  and 
asked  them  to  bring  up  the  subject  of  bye-laws  at  their  Lady-day 
meetings,  and  in  25  we  had  it  discussed  whether  there  should  be 
requisitions  or  not.  We  took  as  much  pains  as  was  possible  to 
invite  them  to  make  requisitions,  but  the  result  was  that,  out  of  25, 
only  6  responded  to  our  call.  Consequently,  we  are  powerless 
with  the  other  19.  We  have  one  half  of  the  union  urban — that  is  in 
respect  of  rateable  value — ^and  we  have  the  anomaly  that  five-sixths 
of  the  population  are  under' bye-laws,  whilst  the  other  one-sixth, 
to  the  extent  of  25  townships  out  of  28,  are  without  them.  Con- 
sequently, we  have  two  rules  existing  in  the  same  union,  which  I 
think  is  exceedingly  discreditable  as  an  act  of  legislation.  We  are 
powerless  to  do  more  in  the  matter.  Then,  again,  in  proposing  any 
bye-laws  to  the  Education  Department,  we  must  submit  to  such 
conditions  as  the  township  imposes  on  us,  and  not  only  so,  but  the 
Department  is  bound  to  give  effect  to  those  conditions,  however 
unreasonable  they  may  be.  As  regards  cumulative  punishment,  as  a 
magistrate  I  entirely  concur  with  what  has  been  said — that  it  is 
desirable  that  such  cumulative  punishment  should  be  introduced  into 
the  Act  It  is  perfectly  absurd  that  parents  should  be  able  to  get  off 
with  a  penalty  of  5^.,  including  costs,  and  that  however  many  times  the 
offence  is  committed  it  shall  not  be  more.  These  are  two  points  upon 
which  I  think  there  will  be,  as  there  ought  to  be,  perfect  unanimity 
in  this  assembly.  With  regard  to  two  of  the  others  there  may  be 
some  little  doubt  One  of  them  is  that  which  relates  to  a  child's 
school  book  being  the  only  qualification  necessary  to  obtain  employ- 
ment, and  where  we  ask  the  Local  Government  Board  to  initiate 
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legislation  to  level  down  the  difference  which  now  exists  between  the 
operation  of  the  Factory  Acts  and  the  Education  Act  of  1876.  That 
is  a  point  on  which  there  may  be  some  difference  of  opinion.  It  is 
rather  an  extensive  subject,  and,  speaking  for  myself,  I  do  not  like  to 
commit  myself  to  a  proposition  unless  I  have  had  time  to  consider 
the  consequences.  I  have  my  doubts  as  to  whether  it  is  desirable  to 
send  up  a  deputation  with  that  proposition,  amongst  others,  without 
being  prepared  with  arguments  in  favour  of  it.  My  experience  of 
the  Local  Government  Board  is,  that  no  one  ought  ever  to  appear 
before  them  unless  he  has  a  clear,  unanswerable  case,  and  he  knows 
how  to  put  it  so  that  it  cannot  be  answered.  Then,  as  regards 
"  common  nuisances,"  we  must  all  know  the  difficulties  under  the 
present  system,  but  this  is  another  point  which  I  should  like  to 
consider  a  little- more  .before  I  committed  myself  to  any  resolution. 
I  have  heard  objections  which  go  further  than  some  will  be  prepared 
to  hear.  I  have  heard  of  a  township,  not  more  than  a  hundred 
miles  from  Preston,  as  they  say,  where  the  civilians  rose  up 
and  declared  that  if  the  children  of  those  engaged  in  the  military 
service  were  sent  to  a  certain  school  they  would  withdraw  theirs. 
Now,  the  children  of  those  engaged  in  the  military  service,  under 
what  category  do  they  come  ?  Are  we  to  proceed  against  them  as 
common  nuisances  ?  Of  course  that  is  an  extreme  view,  but  I  put  it 
as  showing  extraordinary  difficulties.  Consequently,  I  should  be 
unwilling  to  commit  myself  to  that  particular  mode  of  dealing  with 
the  matter,  although  I  recognise  at  the  same  time  that  the  difficulty 
is  a  most  serious  one,  and,  as  regards  urban  populations,  one  which 
calls  for  a  remedy.  My  own  opinion  is,  that  we  have  made  a  great 
deal  too  much  of  the  objections  to  school  boards.  There  was  a  great 
deal  of  good  in  the  old  system  which  has  not  been  imported  into  the 
new.  At  all  events  we  must  go  on  by  the  light  of  experience  and 
collect  that  experience  which  we  can  bring  effectually  before  the 
Legislature,  to  induce  them  to  give  effect  to  its  teaching  in  due  time. 
Mr.  Grant  said  that,  in  reference  to  "  nuisances,"  there  would  be 
a  misconception  if  the  matter  were  allowed  to  rest  there.  If  they 
would  look  at  the  resolution  a  little  more  carefully  they  would  see 
that,  where  a  child  was  sent  to  school  in  an  unfit  condition,  and  the 
consequence  was  that  it  was  turned  away,  it  would  not  be  treated  as 
a  nuisance,  but  the  parent  would  be  dealt  with  as  if  he  had  committed 
an  offence  under  sec.  4  of  the  Act.  Practically,  that  meant  that  if  a 
parent  wilfully  and  persistently  sent  his  child  to  school  in  a  filthy  condi- 
tion, and  unfit  to  associate  with  other  children,  he  would  be  liable  to  be 
brought  before  the  magistrates,  who,  if  the  case  were  proved,  would 
adjudicate  upon  it  as  if  the  child  had  not  been  sent  to  school  at  all ; 
and  the  result  would  be  that  if  the  law  remained  the  same  as  now,  in 
reference  to  punishment,  there  would  be  a  fine  of  5X.  including  costs. 
He  could  appeal  to  the  mayor  of  Lancaster,  who  was  a  member  of 
the  school  attendance  committee,  to  support  his  statement  that  in  the 
borough  of  Lancaster  they  frequently  had  cases  of  that  kind.  What 
was  asked  for  was,  that  sendmg  a  child  to  school  in  a  filthy  condition 
should  be  regarded,  practically,  as  not  sending  it  at  all. 
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Mr.  LiVERSAGE  thought  the  resolution  went  further  than  Mr.  Grant 
stated — that  it  would  enable  schoolmasters  and  mistresses  to  object 
to  children  who  went  to  school  without  shoes  and  stockings.  He 
knew  that  in  the  past  children  had  been  turned  away  for  that  He 
remembered  one  case  in  particular.  A  lamplighter  in  a  certain 
district  with  which  he  was  acquainted  earned  something  like  20^.  a 
week,  and  he  had  a  family  of  eight  children.  The  result  of  his  having 
such  a  large  family  and  such  small  wages  was  that  the  children  were 
poorly  clad,  and  they  were  sent  away  from  the  school,  and  not 
allowed  to  enter;  the  reason  given  being  that  they  were  unfit  to 
associate  with  other  children.  It  appeared  to  him  that,  if  the  resolution 
would  include  such  cases,  they  ought  to  be  very  cautious  in  dealing 
with  it 

Mr.  ScoTT  suggested  that  the  two  resolutions  referred  to  by  the 
last  speakers  be  not  put,  on  the  ground  that  many  of  the  delegates 
had  not  had  an  opportunity  of  considering  them. 

The  Rev.  C.  J.  Bowen  then  rose  to  reply.  The  different  gentle- 
men who  had  spoken,  he  said,  had  flattered  his  paper ;  but  instead 
of  finding  much  fault  with  it,  they  had  gone  a  Uttle  further,  and 
pointed  out  more  blots  than  he  pointed  out  himself.  One  gentleman 
had  mentioned  something  about  a  school  board,  suggesting  that 
certain  fees  be  paid  which  the  guardians  refused  to  do.  Surely 
he  might  be  pardoned  for  saying,  that  that  was  a  conflict  be- 
tween the  authorities  rather  than  a  defect  in  the  Act  itself.  The 
two  authorities  did  not  see  things  in  the  same  light ;  the  school 
board  thought  that  certain  parents  ought  to  have  their  fees  paid,  but 
the  guardians  did  not  seem  to  think  so.  If  the  school  board  thought 
fit,  however,  they  could  pay  the  fees  themselves.  With  regard  to  the 
question  Mr.  Liversage  had  just  raised,  he  would  say  that  the  best 
way  to  meet  the  difficulty  was  by  inserting  the  words  "  as  to  health," 
after  "  condition,"  in  the  resolution.  He  had  no  idea  before  that 
day  that  a  schoolmaster  would  turn  a  boy  away  because  he  had  a 
hole  in  his  shoe.  With  regard  to  the  resolution  referring  to  the 
Child's  School  Book,  he  had  no  objection  to  leave  it  out.  What  he  had 
proposed  was  only  what  had  occurred  to  him.  He  took  it  to  be  his 
duty  to  point  out  defects,  and  to  say  what  he  thought  ought  to  be 
done ;  but  it  was  for  the  Conference  to  decide  with  respect  to  them. 
He  thought  they  ought  to  have  time  to  consider  the  third  resolution, 
and  he  would  bow  to  the  Chairman,  and  withdraw  it;  he  had 
thought  that  it  would  be  a  pretty  good  sort  of  a  test ;  but,  of  course, 
there  were  difficulties  in  the  way,  and  he  would  withdraw  it. 

Resolution  3  was  accordingly  withdrawn. 

The  resolutions  i  and  2  referring  to  bye-laws,  and  also  resolution  4, 
referring  to  repeated  offences,  were  then  put  and  carried  unanimously. 

Resolution  5  was,  after  some  conversation,  altered — "unfit  con- 
dition "  being  defined  as  meaning  "  uncleanliness,"  and  the  words — 
"as  if  he  had  failed  to  perform  his  duty"  being  inserted  before 
"  against  section  4  of  the  Act." 

Thirty-nine  hands  were  held  up  for  the  resolution  and  two 
against  it 
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The  sixth  resolution^  relating  to  industrial  schoolsp  was  carried 
unanimously. 

It  was  afterwards  resolved  to  communicate  the  views  of  the  Con- 
ference to  the  Local  Government  Board,  by  deputation  or  otherwise. 


Mr.  Grant  remarked  that  they  had  had  several  papers  on  out-door 
relief,  but  never  one  on  in-door  paupers.  He  thought,  however,  that 
several  interesting  papers  on  the  subject  might  be  prepared  To 
make  these  Conferences  interesting  and  profitable,  he  thought  a 
larger  number  of  gentlemen  ought  to  take  part  in  the  preparation  of 
papers  and  in  the  discussions.  He  quite  agreed  with  a  remark  which 
had  been  made — ^that  there  were  many  subjects  which  would  be 
sufficiently  interesting  for  them  to  discuss. 

Mr.  WiNSTANLEY  Siought  it  would  be  better  if  boards  of  guardians 
had  more  time  allowed  them  to  consider  subjects  which  were  to  be 
brought  forward  at  the  Conference. 

Mr.  LivERSAGE  stated  that  the  subject  of  the  disposal  of  in-door 
pauper  children  for  service,  and  their  subsequent  supervision,  would, 
most  likely,  be  brought  forward  at  the  next  Conference. 

It  was  resolved,  on  the  motion  of  Mr.  Schofield — 
"That  Mr.  Hibbert,  M.P.,  Mr.  C.  R.  Jacson,  and  Mr.  Holgate  be 
the  representatives  of  the  district  at  the  the  next  Central  Confer- 
ence." 

The  Chairman  said  it  was  proposed  that  the  next  preliminary 
Conference  should  be  held  in  the  spring.  He  believed  that  the  resd 
power  and  value  of  these  Conferences  was  in  bringmg  pressure  to 
bear  upon  the  Government  of  the  day,  in  reference  to  subjects  which 
were  likely  to  engage  the  attention  of  Parliament.  If  they  could 
have  a  meeting  in  the  spring  of  the  year,  when  the  measures  to  be 
brought  before  Parliament  had  been  launched  upon  the  country,  he 
thought  that  would  give  them  an  opportunity  of  doing  something 
which  it  was  very  desirable  to  do,  and  would  make  these  Conferences 
of  still  greater  use  dian  they  had  been  in  the  past 

Votes  of  thanks  to  the  Poor  Law  Inspectors,  the  Mayor  and 
Corporation  of  Preston,  Mr.  Jacson,  and  Mr.  Holgate,  brought  the 
Conference  to  a  dose. 
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Poor  Law  Conference 


NOETH  MIDLAin)  DISTRIGT, 

HBLD  IN  THE 

COUNCIL  CHAMBER,  BURTON  STREET,  NOITINGHAM. 
On  WEDNESDA  Y,  OCTOBER  n,  1878. 


The  following  Representatives  were  present : — 

President  :   Sir  JAMES   OLDKNOW, 

Mayor  of  NotHngham. 


Mr.  Allsebrook,  Basford. 

Rev.  Dr.  Bagshawe,  Nottingham. 

Rev.  J.  Babb,  Horncastle. 

Mr.  J.  Barker,  Leicester. 

Mr.  Beardsall,  Basford. 

Mr.  W.  Black,  Leicester. 

Mr.  H.  Bland,  Leicester. 

Mr.  E.  T.  Blunt,  Blaby. 

Mr.  H.  Bowman,  Loughborough. 

Mr.  Bunting. 

Mr.  Burton* 

Mr.  Burton,  Basford. 

Rev.  W.  Bury,  Hazelbeach. 

Mr.  Q.  P.  Chamberlain,  Leicester. 

Rev.  L.  Clayton,  Leicester. 

Rev.  S.  Danby,  Weston,  Market 

Harborough. 
Captain  Dashwood,  Loughborough 

Park. 
Rev.  A.  J.  L.  Dobbin,  Ruddington. 
Mr.  W.  D.  Edlington,  Mansfield. 
Mr.  Egginton. 
Mr.  Fisher,  Worksop. 
Mr.  J.  P.  Ford,  Basford. 


Mr.  Alderman  Foster,  Nottingham. 

Sir  Frederick  Fowke,  Bart.,  Billesdon. 

Mr.  T.  Garfit,  M.P. 

Mr.  Cell. 

Mr.  Gordon. 

Mr.  W.  Gray,  Leicester. 

Mr.  Hardy. 

Mr.  Harris. 

Mr.  W.  C.  Haslam,  Belper. 

Mr.  Hey,  Belper. 

Mr.  Hibbert,  Mansfield. 

Mr.  W.  Hi^gins,  Shardlow. 

Mr.  Hodgkinson,  Basford. 

Mr.  John  Hunt,  Billesdon. 

Mr.  Hutchinson,  Bingham. 

Mr.  F.  Jackson,  Shardlow. 

Mr.  S.  G.  Johnson,  Nottingham. 

Mr.  Lawrence. 

Mr.  H.  Lenton,  Horncastle. 

Mr.  Letherland. 

Mr.  Lewis. 

Mr.  J.  Ix)rrimer,  Blaby. 

Mr.  J.  Loveday,  Market  Harborough. 

Rev.  H.  P.  Marriott,  Mansfield. 
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Mr.  H.  S.  Mayhew, 
Mr.  Metcalf. 

Mr.  H.  Michelson,  Stamford. 
Colonel  Moore,  Boston. 
Mr.  G.  C.  Neale,  Billesdon. 
Mr.  G.  Nevile.  Newark. 
Colonel  Newdigate. 
Mr.  Paradise,  Stamford. 
Mr.  Parker. 
Mr.  J.  Pearson. 
Mr.  Pell,  M.P. 
Mr.  J.  Powell. 

Rev.  Fred.  Pretyman,  Louth. 
Mr.  Pymm,  Helper. 
Mr.  Raven. 
Mr.  Roberts,  Alfreton. 
Mr.  Robotton,  Helper. 
Mr.  W.  Royce,  Nottingham. 
Mr.  Salt,  M.P.,  Parliamentary  Secre- 
tary  of  the  Local  Government  Board. 
Mr.  W.  Sharp,  WUford. 
Mr.  Skymer,  Louth. 
Mr.  T.  £.  Smith,  Louth. 


Mr.  R.  H.  Spencer,  Basford. 

Mr.  Z.  Sufford,  Bingham. 

Mr.  Stevenson. 

Hon.  F.  Stnitt,  Belper.  * 

Mr.  T.  G.  Swanwick. 

Mr.  Taylor. 

Mr.  Turney. 

Mr.  Tumor,  M.P. 

Mr.  Vallance. 

Mr.  G.  Vallance,  Mansfield. 

Rev.  D.  Vaudrey,  Bakewell. 

Mr.  J.  Walton,  Homcastle. 

Rev.  W.  R.  Waters,  Basford. 

Rev.  S.  K.  Webster,  Lincoln. 

Rev.  G.  Earle  Welby. 

Mr.  Wheeler. 

Mr.  Wilcock. 

Rev.  E.  Willes,  Lutterworth. 

Mr.  Williams,  Basford. 

Mr.  Wolfe. 

Mr.  Worth,  Nottingham. 

Mr.  Yapp,  Lincoln. 


Secretary:    Rev.   JOHN    F.   HALFORD, 

Kilby  Vicarage,  Leicester. 


SUBJECT   DISCUSSED. 

Pauperism  and  Endowed  Charities. 


Rev.  John  Halford,  the  Honorary  Secretary,  in  opening  the 
proceedings,  said  he  had  received  a  large  number  of  letters  in 
answer  to  the  circular  of  invitation  he  sent  out  from  many  gentle- 
men who  were  present,  he  hoped,  that  day,  and  from  others  who 
expressed  great  regret  at  their  inabihty  to  attend.  Among  the  latter 
were  Mr.  Hibbert,  the  Parliamentary  Secretary  of  the  Local  Govern- 
ment Board  under  the  late  Government;  Mr.  Hildyard,  M.P., 
the  Lord  Bishop  of  the  Diocese,  and  Lord  George  Cavendish. 
Now,  with  regard  to  the  Conference,  he  would  just  say,  by  way  of 
explanation,  that  he  believed  these  gatherings  were  first  instituted 
about  eight  years  ago.  Everything  now-a-days  had  its  conference — 
social  science,  agriculture,  the  church — and  it  was  thought  advisable 
that  the  poor  law  also  should  adopt  the  same  method  of  ventilating 
and  contributing  to  the  formation  of  public  opinion  on  subjects  con- 
nected with  its  administration.  These  Conferences  were  held  in 
each  of  the  poor  law  districts  into  which  the  country  was  divided, 
but  all  owed  a  kind  of  allegiance  to  a  Central  Conference  in  Lon- 
don, which  names  the  subjects  to  be  discussed  each  year.  These 
Conferences,  therefore,  must  not  be  looked  upon  as  being  entirely 
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independent  They  formed  part  of  an  organic  whole,  having  refer- 
ence to  the  discussion  of  subjects  selected  by  the  Conference  in 
London,  as  ripe  for  investigation.  He  might  add  that  the  Confer- 
ences were  very  much  indebted  to  the  firm  of  Messrs.  Knight  and 
Co.,  publishers,  Fleet  street,  who  had  published  reports  of  all  the 
Conferences,  which  reports  were  worthy  of  a  place  on  the  shelves  of 
every  guardians'  library.  He  believed  that  on  the  present  occasion 
24  out  of  45  unions  were  represented  by  delegates  from  boards  of 
guardians.  He  had  had  a  few  distinct  and  positive  refusals,  but  very 
few.  As  for  the  pauperism  of  the  district,  it  compared  favourably 
on  the  whole  with  that  of  most  other  districts.  The  proportion  of 
paupers  to  population  for  the  whole  of  England  and  Wales  on  Jan. 
I,  1878,  was  I  in  30.  In  this  district  the  proportion  at  the  same 
date  was  i  in  34.  The  agricultural  counties  of  Lincoln  and  Rutland 
contained  the  largest  number  of  paupers  in  proportion  to  the  in- 
habitants, and  Derbyshire  the  smallest.  Some  of  the  unions  in 
Derbyshire  had  an  exceedingly  small  number.  He  thought  that  he 
had  said  all  that  was  necessary  as  to  the  objects  of  the  Conference, 
and  it  only  remained  for  him  to  add  that,  for  many  reasons,  it  was 
desirable  that  these  Conferences  should  be  held,  not  annually,  but 
biennially.  The  first  was  held  in  Leicester  in  1874,  and  the  second 
in  Lincoln  in  1876,  and  this  in  Nottingham  made  the  third. 

The  President  said  he  felt  highly  honoured  in  being  asked  to 
preside  on  that  occasion.  He  regretted  that  he  had  not  had  suffi- 
cient practical  experience  in  the  working  of  poor  law  to  be  of  assist- 
ance to  them  in  their  deliberations,  and  he  should  not,  therefore, 
take  up  their  time  further  than  to  call  attention  to  the  diminution  of 
pauperism  in  the  Nottingham  union  since  1871. 


The  Rev.  William  Bury  then  read  the  following  paper  on — 

Pauperism  and  Endowed  Charities. 

It  IS  not  too  much  to  declare  that  the  proper  adminis- 
tration of  public  alms  has  been  one  of  the  greatest 
problems  of  our  country.  How  best  to  bestow  what 
must  not  be  denied  has  occasioned  more  discussion  in 
England  than  almost  any  other  subject.  Each  suc- 
ceeding generation  has  endeavoured  to  loosen  the  knot 
— none,  as  yet,  has  dared  to  cut  it ;  for  public  alms,  in 
some  form  or  another,  are  supposed  to  be  indispensable 
in  a  Christian  country.  At  present,  however,  the 
solution  of  the  problem  is  far  from  being  realized. 
There  are,  indeed,  a  certain  number,  and  it  is  to  be 
hoped  an  increasing  number,  who  have  profited  by  the 
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experience  of  the  past,  and  have  learnt  at  least  how 
difficult  it  is  to  do  good — ^who  perceive  that  it  is  an  art 
or  science,  which  require  the  sternest  labour  and  the 
most  anxious  thought  to  master,  and  which  must  be 
tested  by  experience  and  tried  by  result.  But,  as  yet, 
that  golden  age,  when  charity  shall  "  work  no  ill,"  seems 
very  far  away.  The  country  is  still  covered  with  chari- 
table agencies  of  every  description,  the  offspring,  it  may 
be  of  humanity,  but  assuredly  the  parent  also  of  misery 
and  degradation ;  and,  as  yet,  the  popular  mind,  partly 
through  prejudice  of  long  standing  and  partly  through 
ignorance,  is  strictly  conservative  on  the  subject. 
Those  who  are  in  a  position  to  enlighten  it,  seem  too 
selfish  or  too  timid  to  do  so ;  while  even  the  leading 
journal  of  the  day  approaches  the  subject  with  the 
intelligence  of  a  respectable  monthly  nurse.  When 
the  prophets  prophecy  falsely,  and  the  people  love  to 
have  it  so,  reformers  must  be  content  with  very  small 
successes. 

Still  there  is  no  reason  to  despair.  Even  such 
humble  instruments  as  Poor  Law  Conferences  have 
already  had  an  effect  in  influencing  and  directing  public 
opinion  on  one  branch  of  the  subject  And  success  is 
certain,  in  the  long  run,  to  those  who,  with  a  good 
cause,  "  keep  pegging  away." 

It  is  with  this  conviction,  I  conclude,  that  the  subject 
for  to-day's  discussion  has  been  selected.  I  confess  to 
thinking  the  selection  a  daring  one ;  for  about  nothing 
is  society  so  jealous  or  so  sensitive  as  about  what  it  is 
pleased  to  call  its  charities.  It  has  invested  them  with 
a  character  little  short  of  divine  ;  to  suggest  reform  is 
profanity — ^to  attempt  it,  sacrilege. 

So  long  as  we  confine  our  attention  to  poor  laws, 
taxes,  rates,  roads,  and  drains,  we  are  tolerated  as  well- 
intentioned,  although  certainly  very  uninteresting, 
people;  but  directly  we  begin  to  discuss  the  sacred 
object  of  their  worship,  venturing,  however,  timidly  to 
hint  that  it  did  not  descend  from  Jupiter,  like  the 
image  of  Diana,  we  excite  a  popular  outcry,  about 
as  intelligent  as  that  so  graphically  described  in  the 
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Acts,  where  the  multitude  came  together  and  cried  out 
for  the  space  of  two  hours — "  Great  is  Diana  of  the 
Ephesians." 

But,  without  doubt,  it  is  a  delicate  as  well  as  a 
difficult  subject.  On  the  one  hand,  the  abuses  of 
charitable  endowments  are  so  manifest  and  seem  so 
inherent  to  the  system  that  we  are  tempted  to  think 
reform  impossible,  and  to  prescribe,  as  the  only  remedy, 
"a  happy  despatch."  On  the  other  hand,  there  is 
an  element  of  good  underlying  them,  which  society 
can  ill  afford  to  lose  or  even  to  discourage.  It  is,  in 
short,  the  reverse  of  the  old  fable — we  want,  if  we  can, 
to  stop  the  misguided  laying  of  golden  eggs,  but  we 
do  not  want  to  kill  the  goose. 

It  is,  therefore,  in  a  spirit  of  moderation  that  I  wish 
to  approach  the  subject,  fully  appreciating  its  difficulty 
and  my  own  incompetence  to  treat  it  adequately. 

It  will  be  well,  I  think,  in  the  first  instance,  to 
attempt  a  brief  and  general  outline  of  the  history  of 
these  endowments,  without,  however,  going  back  to 
any  very  remote  period. 

The  history  of  endowments,  it  has  been  said,  is 
"  the  social  history  of  England,  and  every  period  of 
that  history  is  marked  with  institutions  called  for  by 
and  indications  of  the  wants  of  the  times — ^from  the 
leper-house  of  the  12th  century  to  the  baths  and  wash- 
houses  of  the  19th."* 

Our  endowments  originated,  as  we  all  know,  in 
Roman  Catholic  times,  when  the  idea  was  prevalent 
that  the  Church  was  the  medium  through  which  pious 
and  charitable  feelings  should  be  expressed,  and  that 
the  rich  man's  religious  obligations  might  be  vicariously 
performed.  At  die  same  time  the  superstitious  cha- 
racter of  the  religion  of  the  day,  and  the  pretentions  of 
the  clergy  to  remit  sins — if  sufficiently  well  paid — by 
which  an  expiatory  character  was  given  to  such 
bequests,  added  a  very  powerful  incentive  to  posthumous 


'  Endowed  Charities,"  a  Lecture  by  J.  P.  Fsaron. 
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benevolence.  The  monasteries  and  religious  houses  in 
this  manner  soon  acquired  enormous  wealth,  which  not 
merely  led  to  grievous  abuses,  but  which  also  excited  the 
greed  and  covetousness  of  the  nobles  and  the  reigning 
monarchs.  Indeed,  it  may  be  doubted,  which  of  the  two 
was  the  most  powerful  cause  of  their  ultimate  suppres- 
sion. Violent  hands  were  laid  on  the  possessions  of 
religious  bodies  directly  they  became  unpopular  by  one 
king  after  another,  till  at  length  Henry  VIII. — that 
king  of  few  scruples  and  many  wives — made  a  clean 
sweep  of  them  all. 

Roughly  speaking,  it  is  from  his  period  that  distinctly 
eleemosynary  endowments  date.  There  were,  of  course, 
certain  endowments  of  this  nature,  of  an  earlier  date ; 
but  their  property  was  hardly  distinguishable  from  the 
great  mass  of  corporate  ecclesiastical  property. 

The  effect  of  the  dissolution  of  the  monasteries  by 
Henry  VIII.  was  suddenly  to  deprive  multitudes  of 
their  accustomed  support.  The  beggary  and  want 
which  these  religious  houses  had  caused,  rather  than 
cured,  and  which  had  been  wont  to  gather  about  their 
doors,  was  now  spread  over  the  country,  exciting 
feelings  not  merely  of  compassion,  but  also  of  disgust 
and  apprehension.  How  to  meet  the  evil  became 
a  question  for  the  State  as  well  as  for  individuals, 
and  led,  on  the  one  hand,  to  various  enactments,  which 
culminated  in  the  poor  law  of  Elizabeth,  and,  on  the 
other,  to  the  foundation  of  the  great  majority  of  our 
eleemosynary  bequests. 

It  will  easily  be  seen  how  much  there  was  to  favour 
these  foundations.  There  was  the  universal  belief 
that  to  bequeath  alms  to  the  poor  was  in  itself  a  good 
and  pious  act,  quite  independently  of  the  consequence. 
There  was,  further,  no  doubt  a  sincere  desire  on  the 
part  of  the  benevolent  to  relieve  the  distress  with 
which  they  had  been  suddenly  brought  face  to  face. 
There  was,  moreover,  a  feeling  on  the  part  of  the 
Legislature  that  such  endowments  were  economically 
wise,  as  relieving  the  Exchequer  in  the  work  of  main- 
taining the  poor.     Accordingly,  when  the  endowments 
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devoted  to  purely  religious  uses  were  swept  into  the 
Treasury,  and  for  the  future  prohibited  as  superstitious ; 
all  those  which  had  an  eleemosynary  character  were 
left  untouched,  while  from  time  to  time  Acts  were 
passed  which  encouraged  and  gave  facilities  for  the 
foundation  of  new  ones.* 

Thus,  out  of  the  necessities  of  the  times,  and 
favoured  by  causes  partly  superstitious,  partly  moral, 
and  partly  political,  arose  the  great  majority  of  those 
eleemosynary  endowments,  which  cover  and,  as  some 
think,  burden  the  land. 

In  examining  this  history  it  is  curious,  and  well  worth 
our  attention,  to  observe  the  change  of  idea  which 
gradually  took  place  in  respect  of  the  meaning  of  "  a 
charity.*' 

It  would  appear  that,  in  early  times,  owing  perhaps 
to  ecclesiastical  influences  being  in  the  ascendant,  "  a 
charity  "  meant  simply  some  pious  work,  and  was  con- 
fined chiefly  to  the  relief  of  the  poor,  or  to  some 
distinctly  religious  object.  When,  however,  the  lay 
element  began  to  assert  itself,  and  when  finally  church 
property  fell  into  lay  hands  to  be  again  distributed  in 
a  variety  of  ways,  the  notion  of  "  a  charity "  was  a 
good  deal  expanded.  The  idea  of  a  charitable  use 
gradually  passed  from  that  of  a  pious  work  to  that  of  a 
work  of  public  utility.  It  was  no  longer  confined  to  gifts 
of  an  eleemosynary  character,  but  was  extended  to 
almost  every  imaginable  object  The  Statute  of 
Charitable  Uses,  passed  in  the  reign  of  Elizabeth, 
enumerates  some  of  them  in  the  following  passage  : — 

"  For  the  relief  of  the  aged  and  impotent  and  poor 
people  ;  some  for  maintenance  of  sick  and  maimed 
soldiers  and  mariners,  schools  of  learning,  free  schools, 
and  scholars  in  universities ;  some  for  repair  of  bridges, 
posts,  and  havens,  causeways,  churches,  sea  banks,  and 
highways ;  some  for  and  towards  relief,  stock,  or  main- 
tenance for  houses  of  correction  ;  some  for  marriage  of 


*  "  Characteristics  of  Charitable  Foundations,"  a  Lectnre  by  Sir  A.  Hobhousx» 
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poor  maids ;  some  for  supportation,  aid,  and  help  of 
young  tradesmen,  handicraftsmen,  and  persons  decayed; 
and  others  for  relief  or  redemption  of  prisoners  and 
captives,  and  for  aid  or  ease  of  any  poor  inhabitant, 
concerning  payments  of  fifteens,  selling  out  of  soldiers, 
and  other  taxes"  (43  Eliz.,  cap.  4). 

Thenceforward  "  a  charity "  ceased  to  mean  exclu- 
sively a  work  dictated  by  piety,  or  benevolence,  or 
any  good  motive  whatever.  At  this  day  property  left 
to  maintain  the  Nottingham  "  lambs  "  would  be  just  as 
much  "a  charity"  as  property  left  to  buy  sticking- 
plaster  for  the  heads  they  break.  Property  left  for 
the  purpose  of  "  printing,  publishing  and  propagating 
the  sacred  writings"  of  a  Bradlaugh,  is  equally 
"  a  charity  "  with  property  left  for  the  maintenance  of 
a  seminary  of  sound  learning  and  instruction.  "  A 
charity"  has  no  longer  an  inherent  claim  to  our 
veneration  or  regard.  It  is  a  very  beautiful  word, 
but  it  may  be  a  very  ugly  thing. 

But,  passing  from  these  general  considerations,  I 
must  turn  to  what  I  understand  to  be  the  particular 
branch  of  the  subject  which  is  before  us  to-day. 
We  are  limited  to-day  to  the  consideration  of  but 
one  kind  of  Charitable  Endowments — that,  namely, 
which  has  for  its  object  the  relief  of  the  poor  in  some 
form  or  another,  and  which,  for  convenience,  I  have 
called  Eleemosynary  Endowments. 

It  may  be  said  that  practically  there  was  no  recognition 
by  the  State  of  these  charities,  certainly  no  record  of 
them  existed,  until  1786,  when,  under  Gilberts  Act, 
returns  of  all  charitable  donations  were  made  on  oath 
by  the  clergy,  churchwardens,  and  overseers  of  the 
respective  parishes.  From  that  time  till  18 16,  very 
little  was  done  to  show  what  were  their  real  condition 
and  administration.  In  18 16  a  Committee  of  the 
House  of  Commons  was  appointed  to  inquire  into  the 
matter.  From  that  time  to  1837,  four  successive 
Commissions  were  in  operation  almost  continuously. 
Since  then  various  steps  have  been  taken  by  Parliament, 
and  various  Bills  introduced,  until,  in  1853,  the  Chant- 
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able  Trust  Act  received  the  Royal  Assent.  By  that 
Act  a  permanent  authority  was  established  to  supervise 
charitable  trusts,  which  exists  now  under  the  name  of 
the  Charity  Commissioners.  Under  their  direction  a 
general  digest  of  charities  have  been  prepared,  and 
separate  returns  have  been  at  length  completed  for 
each  county. 

The  aggregate  income  of  Endowed  Charities  in 
England  and  Wales  is  ;^2, 198,454.  This,  be  it 
observed,  is  exclusive  of  several  classes  of  charitable 
foundations,  such  as  the  Universities,  Eton  and  Win- 
chester, Cathedral  foundations,  and  institutions  wholly 
maintained  by  voluntary  contributions.  It  is  exclusive 
also  of  the  value  of  buildings,  or  other  property,  kept 
in  hand  for  the  purpose  of  charity ;  and,  further,  it  is 
exclusive,  or  nearly  so,  of  Roman  Catholic  charities. 

Reverting  to  that  particular  stream  of  benevolence 
which  engages  our  attention  to-day,  we  find  that,  like 
the  river  of  Paradise,  it  "  is  parted  and  becomes  into 
four  heads,"  which  the  Commissioners  have  tabulated 
as  follows  : — ist,  for  the  support  of  almshouses  ;  2nd, 
for  distribution  of  articles  in  kind  ;  3rd,  for  distribution 
in  money  ;  4th,  for  general  uses  of  the  poor,  in  which 
are  included  medical  charities. 

In  examining  these  returns  of  purely  eleemosynary 
bequests,  the  first  thing  that  impresses  us,  is  their 
number  and  their  aggregate  amount  of  income. 

The  income  thus  derived  in  England  and  Wales  is 
;^  1,1 17,080.  In  the  North  Midland  district  alone  it  is 
-^60,537. 

In  the  county  of  Derby      ^^9.625 

„  „  Leicester j^i  3,900 

„  „  Lincoln     jC  ^9,974 

Nottingam       ...     j^i  3,324 

Rutland    jC3*7H 

Now,  if  we  add  to  these  the  amount  spent  annually 
through  the  rates,  in  relief  of  the  poor,  we  have  a 
total  expenditure  in  that  single  direction  which  is  truly 
surprising.  In  England  and  Wales  we  have  a  total 
annual  expenditure  of  ;^8,45  2,938. 
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n  the  county  of  Derby  of 

..       ^76.978 

„          „             Leicester  of       ...     . 

•       ;^99.o75 

„          „             Lincoln  of 

..    ;^i  70,527 

„           „             Nottingham  of ...     . 

.       ;^95.i59 

„          „             Rutland  of        

.       / 1 2,823 

For  the  whole  North  Midland  district  of  ^^454,562 
And  be  it  remembered  that  these  large  sums  are 
expended,  not  upon  the  whole  population,  but  upon 
one  particular  portion  of  one  particular  class — namely, 
those  who  are,  or  pretend  to  be,  in  want,  and  who, 
as  a  rule,  are  the  least  deserving  of  assistance ;  and 
that,  in  addition  to  all  this,  there  are  vast  sums, 
which  it  is  impossible  to  reckon,  spent  with  the  same 
object,  and  upon  the  same  class  of  people,  in  private 
charity  and  in  support  of  infirmaries,  hospitals,  and 
other  charitable  agencies. 

Another  thing  that  strikes  us,  in  examining  these 
charities,  is  their  variety.  We  are,  perhaps,  scarcely 
so  much  impressed  with  the  wisdom  and  piety  of  their 
founders  as  with  the  exceeding  ingenuity  with  which 
they  devised  means  for  repressing  those  qualities  in  a 
future  generation.  From  the  cradle  to  the  grave  their 
benevolence  steps  in  to  prevent  a  man  from  learning  the 
lessons  of  life,  or  rising  out  of  the  degradation  which  he 
is  taught  to  disregard.  Scripture  having  declared  that 
the  poor  shall  never  cease  out  of  the  land,  they  seem 
to  have  piously  determined  that  Scripture  should  not  be 
broken.  It  would  be  perfectly  competent  to  an  English- 
man of  average  ability,  so  long  as  he  did  not  disqualify 
himself  by  any  foolish  attempts  at  independence,  by  a 
careful  study  of  the  digest  of  charities,  to  secure  all 
the  necessaries,  and,  indeed,  some  of  the  luxuries  of 
life  without  the  smallest  exertion.  He  could  get  bread 
from  one,  coals  from  another,  clothes  from  a  third, 
blankets  from  a  fourth,  soup  from  a  fifth,  wine  from  a 
sixth,  physic  from  a  seventh,  and  so  on.  They  are  his 
endowed  charities,  why  should  he  not  claim  them  ? 

A   third   and  most  instructive  feature  about  these 
eleemosynary   foundations,    which    comes    out    in  a 
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perusal  of  the  Commissioners'  Reports,  is  the  variety 
of  the  motives  which  actuated  the  original  founders. 
We  might,  perhaps,  have  safely  assumed  that  motives 
of  a  less  worthy  character  would  have  mingled  with 
the  higher  motive  of  benevolence  in  the  minds  of 
nearly  all ;  but  we  should  have  been,  perhaps,  hardly 
prepared  for  such  direct  evidence  of  the  fact  as  these 
reports  afford  us.  Motives  of  superstition,  of  vanity, 
of  mere  eccentricity,  and  not  unfrequently  of  spite  are 
apparent  in  every  direction  in  the  very  wording  of  the 
bequests. 

But  I  must  pass  on  to  consider  the  effect  which 
these  eleemosynary  endowments  have  produced. 

What  then  is  the  evidence  which  experience  furnishes 
on  this  point  ?  How  do  these  eleemosynary  endowments 
work  ? 

It  is  often  said  that  you  may  prove  anything  by 
statistics,  and  I  shall  therefore  attempt  but  a  very 
limited  use  of  them.  It  is,  perhaps,  difficult  to  show 
by  figures  what  is  nevertheless  experimentally  true, 
that  the  pauperism  of  a  locality  is  in  direct  proportion 
to  the  amount  of  its  charities  ;  but  statistics,  at  any 
rate,  may  be  trusted  to  prove,  incontestably,  that  the 
pauperism  of  a  locality  is  not  diminished  by  its 
charities. 

We  take  up  the  last  Poor  Law  Returns,  and  select 
a  number  of  places  which  have  about  the  same  average 
cost  of  pauperism  per  head  of  the  population. 

We  then  examine  the  Charity  Returns,  and  find  the 
respective  incomes  which  each  of  those  places  derives 
from  charitable  bequests  for  relief  of  the  poor — we  find 
that  they  vary  from  sums  of  four  figures  to  sums  of  one. 
The  conclusion  is  obvious.  Those  places  where  vast 
sums  are  spent  in  charitable  relief  require  just  as  much 
relief  from  the  rates  as  those  where  the  charities  are 
next  to  nothing.  In  other  words,  where  charities  are 
nil,  poverty  is  no  greater — where  charities  abound 
poverty  is  no  less. 

Here,  for  instance,  in  the  county  of  Nottingham- — 
what  is  there  about  Nottingham,  with  an  income  from 
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eleemosynary  bequests  of  ;^4,7i4 ;  or  Newark,  with 
j^i,39i  ;  or  Retford,  with  ^^2,249  ;  or  Mansfield,  with 
j^2,436  ? — that  should  make  them  require  an  equal, 
or,  indeed,  a  larger  proportion  of  relief  from  the  rates 
than  Southwell,  which  is  blest  with  comparatively  no 
charities  at  all. 

But,  after  all,  a  statistical  return  of  the  number  of 
paupers  is  a  very  inadequate  representation  of  the 
pauperism  of  a  district.  A  locality  may  be  eaten  up 
with  pauperism  of  the  worst  kind,  although  the  reci- 
pients of  relief  from  the  rates  may  be  comparatively 
few.  We  must  therefore  go  a  little  deeper  into  the 
question  if  we  want  to  ascertain  the  true  state  of  the 
case.  Five  times  within  the  last  60  years  have  these 
eleemosynary  charities  been  the  subject  of  official 
inquiry;  by  the  Charity  Commissioners,  in  1818  ;  by 
the  Poor  Law  Commission,  of  1834  ;  by  the  Education 
Commissioners,  of  1859 ;  by  the  Schools  Enquiry 
Commissioners,  of  1864  ;  and,  lastly,  by  the  Charity 
Commissioners,  of  1869 ;  and  all  speak  in  the  strongest 
terms  of  their  mischievous  and  demoralizing  effects. 
The  facts  brought  to  light  by  these  various  inquiries 
leave  us  no  room  for  doubt  in  the  matter.  Instances  in 
proof  of  it  might  be  multiplied,  were  I  not  afraid  of 
exceeding  the  limits  of  your  patience.  Let  me,  how- 
ever, cite  a  few  typical  cases  ;  although,  probably,  they 
are  already  well  known  to  many  of  you,  for  they 
have  often  been  quoted  before. 

In  1624  one  Henry  Smith  bequeathed  a  large 
amount  of  property  for  the  three-fold  purpose  of  the 
relief  of  poor  clergymen,  of  his  own  poor  relatives, 
and,  in  certain  specified  parishes,  of  the  poor  generally. 
Passing  by  the  abuses,  which  are  reported  to  have 
occurred  under  the  first  two  heads,  and  confining  our 
attention  to  the  last  mentioned  object,  we  find  that  the 
income  available  for  the  relief  of  the  poor  amounted 
to  j^8,235,  and  is  spent  almost  entirely  in  doles  of  money 
or  goods ;  209  parishes  share  in  these  doles  ;  upwards 
of  23,000  persons  receive  money  at  the  rate  of  about 
4^.  lOcl.  per  head  per  annum.     In  East  Grinstead  more 
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than  a  third  of  the  population  claim  a  share  in  the 
spoil,  and  receive  gifts  averaging  is.  jcl.  per  head. 
At  Farnham  nearly  two-thirds  of  the  population 
consider  themselves  objects  of  the  charity,  and  the 
church  in  which  it  is  distributed  is  said  to  be  often  the 
scene  of  violent  contests.  At  Fetcham,  with  a  popu- 
lation of  390,  the  income  of  the  charity  is  ^^52  a  year. 
The  churchwardens  report  upon  the  bad  moral  effect  it 
produces.  At  Kingston,  it  is  said  that,  "  half  the  town 
apply  for  the  gifts  ;  they  ask  for  them  as  a  right,  and 
abuse  you  if  they  are  denied."  The  rector  at  West- 
bourne  reports,  that  "  the  natural  effect  of  the  charity 
there,  is  perpetual  mendicancy  and  discontent."  This 
and  a  vast  deal  more  to  the  same  effect  is  reported 
from  parishes  receiving  gifts  from  the  single  bequest  of 
one  Henry  Smith.  But  it  might  be  endorsed  by 
almost  every  parish  in  England.  Take  Worcester,  for 
example,  there  is  a  charity  there  of  about  j^300  a  year, 
distributed  in  sums  of  2s.  On  one  occasion  some 
thoughtful  distributor  sent  to  London  for  a  number  of 
florins,  which  were  duly  marked  and  given  away.  The 
next  day  he  sent  round  to  the  publichouses,  and  got 
them  all  in  again,  to  serve  for  the  next  year. 

Lichfield,  too,  abounds  in  charities,  and  has,  in  con- 
sequence, we  are  told,  an  ill-conditioned  and  surplus 
population.  About  ;^6oo  a  year  is  spent  in  doles. 
The  great  majority  of  the  labouring  population  is 
employed  in  market  gardening.  In  the  summer  they 
earn  high  wages,  which  they  invariably  spend,  relying 
upon  charity  to  keep  them  through  the  winter. 

A  certain  George  Jarvis,  having  quarrelled  with  his 
only  daughter,  made  a  will,  by  which  he  disinherited 
all  his  issue,  and  gave  his  property,  to  the  amount  of 
nearly  ;^ioo,ooo,  to  be  applied  to  the  poor  of  three 
specified  parishes  in  Herefordshire,  in  money,  provi- 
sions, physic,  or  clothes.  At  the  time  when  the 
benevolent  Jarvis  died  the  population  of  the  three 
parishes  was  under  900 ;  in  less  than  fifty  years  it  had 
risen  to  1,200,  although  there  was  no  trade,  nor  had 
employment  in  any  way  increased,  while  the  number 
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of  houses  had  remained  stationary.  Wages,  therefore, 
went  down,  and  they  were  2s.  a  week  lower  than  else- 
where. The  dwellings  were  most  miserable,  and 
scandalously  overcrowded  ;  and  the  moral  consequence 
of  this  misguided  charity,  as  might  have  been  imagined, 
were  evil  altogether  and  evil  continually. 

But  it  is  needless  to  multiply  instances.  There  is 
hardly  a  parish  in  the  kingdom  that  does  not  suffer. 
There  is  hardly  an  intelligent  person  who  is  not 
tempted  to  say — "  village  charities,  village  curses." 

Passing  from  a  class  of  bequests  which,  perhaps,  few 
will  be  found  to  defend,  let  us  take  another  form  of 
charitable  endowment  which  has  many  admirers — 
namely,  Almshouses.  Perhaps  few  forms  of  bequests 
are  so  generally  approved  as  this.  To  my  mind,  how- 
ever, there  are  few  which  are  really  less  in  accordance 
with  a  true  spirit  of  charity.  A  picturesque  building, 
just  outside  the  great  man's  gate,  with  a  tribute  to  the 
founder  s  memory,  and  a  text  of  Scripture,  in  ornamental 
letters,  seems  hardly  in  accordance  with  the  precept 
— "  Let  not  your  left  hand  know  what  your  right  hand 
doeth."  Further,  what  is  too  often  a  display  is  invari- 
ably a  waste.  The  money  expended  in  buildings 
would  provide  a  comfortable  maintenance  for,  at  least, 
double  the  number  of  inmates  at  their  own  homes. 
And,  worse  still,  it  is  not  unfrequently  a  mere  preten- 
tious sham.  What  the  piety  of  Lord  So-and-so's  great 
grandfather  just  sufficed  to  build,  it  becomes  the  privilege 
of  the  ratepayers  to  maintain,  and  not  unfrequently  every 
inmate  of  the  almshouse  is  supported  by  the  rates. 
Neither  is  this  kind  of  charity  one  which  seems  alto- 
gether to  bless  the  receiver.  The  inmates  are  drawn 
away  from  their  own  homes,  and  are  associated  together 
with  nothing  in  common  but  age,  poverty,  and  discon- 
tent. I  never  yet  found  a  man,  and  still  less  a  woman, 
in  an  almshouse  who  were  contented  with  their  position, 
or  who  even  had  a  good  word  to  say  for  their  bene- 
factor. And,  further,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  whenever 
such  foundations  are  carefully  inquired  into,  it  is  found 
that  they  are  not  a  benefit,  but  a  positive  burden  to  the 
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place  where  they  exist  I  cannot  forbear  quoting  a 
case  or  two  in  support  of  these  views. 

Etwall  is  an  agricultural  parish.  Etwall  has  an 
almshouse  for  six  of  the  poorest  of  the  parish,  who 
receive  weekly  i^.  Zd.  each.  Careful  inquiries  were 
made  by  the  Commissioners,  which  showed  that  the 
chance  of  being  elected  into  the  almshouse  had  attracted 
into  Etwall  a  class  of  persons  who  like  to  live  at  other 
people's  expense  ;  and  the  poor  rates,  in  consequence, 
were  much  higher  than  the  average  rates  of  neighbour- 
ing parishes  with  the  same  class  of  population. 

Another  case  is  that  of  a  charity  called  Tancred's 
charity.  The  openly  avowed  motive  of  the  founder 
was  to  prevent  his  property  from  being  divided  or 
becoming  disconnected  with  his  name,  and,  accordingly, 
although  he  had  five  sisters,  he  left  his  property  away 
from  them,  and  chose  to  turn  his  house  and  ground 
into  a  residence  for  twelve  decayed  gentlemen.  The 
house  to  be  called  Tancred's  hospital,  the  inmates 
Tancred's  pensioners,  while  an  unfortunate  curate  had 
to  read  prayers  to  them  every  day,  and  preach  a  sermon 
on  Tancred's  virtues  at  every  anniversary  of  Tancred's 
death.  The  report  of  the  Commissioners  on  this  alms- 
house describes  the  mode  of  life  forced  on  the  pen- 
sioners as  so  wretched,  and  resulting  in  such  scandal, 
that  it  richly  deserved  the  name  it  had  earned  of  a 
"  hell  upon  earth." 

Only  one  case  more,  that  of  a  charity  left  to  found 
an  almshouse  at  Woodbridge.  At  the  date  of  the 
foundation  the  income  was  about  ;^iio.  It  is  now 
;^3,6oo.  The  almshouse  cannot  possibly  absorb  it,  and 
how  to  dispose  of  the  income  has  given  rise  to  endless 
litigation  and  quarrelling,  while  the  unfortunate  place 
itself  is  said  to  be  greatly  demoralized. 

But  enough  has  been  said  to  prove  my  point,  that 
eleemosynary  endowments  in  the  forms  in  which  they 
now  exist,  so  far  from  mitigating  distress,  are  at  this 
moment  aggravating  its  evils,  and  increasing  its  amount. 
Wherever  they  are  found  to  any  considerable  amount, 
they  attract  to  the  locality  a  numerous  class  of  people 
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of  the  very  lowest  order,  who  are  only  just  above  the 
condition  of  pauperism,  and  always  tending  to  fall  into 
and  increase  its  ranks. 

And  if  this  be  so,  it  becomes  an  all-important  ques- 
tion, Can  we  find  a  remedy  ? 

There  are  some,  no  doubt,  who  are  so  convinced  that 
the  evils  of  the  system  are  inherent  to  it,  that  they  give 
the  matter  up  in  despair,  and  can  only  propose  a  repe- 
tition, on  a  more  sweeping  scale,  of  the  remedy  applied 
by  Henry  VIII.  But  we  may  dismiss  this  at  once  as 
not  likely  in  our  time  to  be  applied ;  and,  indeed,  I  am 
not  quite  sure  that  the  remedy  might  not  prove  in  the 
long  run  worse  than  the  disease.  I  cannot  help  feeling 
that  there  may  be,  or  there  ought  to  be,  a  legitimate 
sphere  found  for  endowment.  Even  eleemosynary  en- 
dowments, mischievous  as  they  are  at  present,  are 
capable  of  being  converted  to  a  good  end  if  only 
the  country  was  really  in  earnest  about  it 

There  are,  for  instance,  many  objects  of  public  utility 
which  belong  neither  to  private  religious  duty  on  the 
one  hand,  nor  to  ordinary  taxation  on  the  other. 
Objects  which  would  tend  to  raise  the  life  of  the  lower 
classes  of  society  above  the  dull  dead  level  of  work 
and  wages,  and  render  it  brighter,  happier,  more  in- 
telligent, as  well  as  more  prosperous  and  independent. 
Such  objects,  for  instance,  as  reading-rooms,  libraries, 
recreations  of  various  kinds,  cottage  hospitals,  provident 
dispensaries,  and  the  like.  To  set  on  foot  and  in  some 
cases,  perhaps,  to  help  to  mantain  these,  might  be  the 
province  of  endowments. 

In  progress  of  time  people  may  become  willing,  as 
well  as  able,  to  provide  themselves  with  such  advan- 
tages, but  that  time  has  not  arrived  yet,  and  endow- 
ments might  be  judiciously  used  to  hasten  its  arrival.* 

It  is,  moreover,  by  means  of  these  that  the  educa- 
tional wants  of  the  people  may,  in  a  great  measure,  be 
met  in  providing  exhibitions   and   scholarships  from 
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elementary  schools,  to  those  of  a  higher  grade,  as  well 
as  in  helping  to  build  and  maintain  the  elementary 
schools  themselves.  It  may  be  contended,  indeed,  that 
this  has  now  became  an  obligation  laid  upon  the  rate- 
payers, but  it  passes  my  comprehension  to  know  why 
the  poor  themselves  are  not  to  contribute,  as  far  as 
they  are  able,  towards  their  own  education ;  and  if  so, 
how  can  they  contribute  more  effectually,  and  at  the 
same  time  more  easily,  to  themselves,  than  out  of  the 
additions  to  their  incomes  which  these  endowments 
have  provided  for  them  ? 

In  attempting  an  improved  administration  of  these 
endowments,  certain  main  principles  ought  to  guide  us. 

Among  others  the  following  seem  to  me  to  be  im- 
portant : — 

1.  That  we  should  never  apply  them  to  objects  of 
primary  necessity. 

2.  That  our  aim  should  be  to  meet  and  aid  self- 
help. 

3.  That  we  should  make  no  exception  to  the  rule 
laid  down  in  the  Court  of  Chancery  that  paupers  should 
not  participate  in  such  charities. 

4.  That,  in  selecting  our  objects,  regard  should  be 
had  to  public  utility,  rather  than  to  individual  interests. 

5.  That,  as  far  as  possible,  we  should  make  such 
charities  national,  rather  than  local,  and  general,  rather 
than  confined  to  a  particular  class. 

6.  Above  all  we  should  take  care  that  the  trusts 
themselves  should  permit  of  revision  from  time  to 
time,  in  order  to  be  adapted  to  the  varying  needs  of 
different  periods. 

For  carrying  such  principles  into  effect  it  would  be 
necessary,  in  the  first  instance,  to  give  increased  powers 
to  the  Charity  Commissioners. 

Further,  it  would  seem  advisable,  that  provision 
should  be  made  for  the  various  agencies  for  the  relief 
of  the  poor  to  act  as  far  as  possible  in  concert.  It 
seems  monstrous  that  there  should  be  two  great 
systems  of  poor  relief— that  provided  by  the  State, 
and  that  provided  by  endowed  charities — each  spending 
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annually  enormous  sums  with  the  same  object,  and  yet 
each  ignorant  of  the  others  work,  and  each  acting  in- 
dependently and  sometimes  in  opposition  to  the  other. 

I  am  inclined  further  to  suggest  the  amalgamation  of 
small  and  scattered  trusts  into  a  single  county  or  union 
trust  fund,  with  power  to  apply  them  in  directions  such 
as  those  I  have  mentioned,  as  occasion  might  offer,  or 
circumstances  suggest. 

All  this  indeed  points  to  and  would  necessitate  a 
change  in  the  law.  It  is  an  imperative  necessity,  for 
any  material  reform,  that  the  law  which  prohibits  a 
deviation  from  the  intentions  of  the  original  founder 
should  be  judiciously  relaxed.  The  dead  hand  must 
be  cast  off. 

And  this  brings  us  face  to  face  with  the  real  difficulty. 
The  shade  of  the  departed  founder  rises,  like  Banquo's 
ghost,  to  scare  us  from  our  purpose  : — 

"  The  times  have  been 
That  when  the  brains  were  out  the  man  would  die, 
And  so  an  end ;  but  now  they  rise  again. 
And  push  us  from  our  stools." 

But,  after  all,  the  "  Founder  Worship,"*  as  it  has  been 
called,  is  nothing  but  a  gross  superstition.  To  call  it 
sacrilege  to  weigh  these  gifts  in  the  balance  of  justice 
and  experience,  and,  if  found  wanting,  to  reject  them 
is  a  device  of  the  evil  one.  It  is  pure  conventionality 
to  ascribe  motives  of  "  piety  "  and  "  benevolence  "  to 
such  bequests,  when  the  smallest  acquaintance  with  the 
facts  convinces  us  how  very  little  **  piety  "  or  "  benevo- 
lence "  had  to  do  with  it. 

On  no  subject  is  Dr.  Johnson's  advice  more  needed, 
"  Keep  your  minds  clear  of  cant." 

For  what  in  the  name  of  wonder  is  there  which 
entitles  a  man  to  our  respect  for  giving  away  what  he 
cannot  keep  ?  A  dead  man  must  part  with  his  money. 
He  may  defraud  his  relations,  but  he  does  not  in  any 
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way  deny  himself  by  bequeathing  his  money  to  the 
poor. 

What  is  there  about  the  trust  founded  by  spiteful 
old  Jarvis,  or  vain  and  malicious  Tancred,  or  thousands 
of  others  of  a  similar  character,  which  can  so  claim 
our  veneration  that,  rather  than  touch  them,  we  will 
allow  them  to  curse  society  from  generation  to  gene- 
ration ? 

But,  assuming  the  purest  of  motives,  what  right  has 
any  man  to  dictate  a  particular  application  of  property 
to  the  end  of  time.  Why  should  a  mistaken  and  mis- 
guided old  man,  who  has  been  dead  and  buried 
these  hundreds  of  years,  compel  me  to  confine  half-a- 
dozen  old  women  in  an  almshouse,  although  I  am  per- 
fectly convinced  they  will  quarrel  like  cats  and  dogs, 
aftd  be  a  burden  to  themselves  and  others  ?  Why 
should  any  man,  however  wise  and  good,  be  allowed 
to  force  upon  society  that  which,  in  course  of  time, 
society  would  rather  be  without  ?  In  short,  why 
should  the  law  in  England,  in  respect  of  charitable 
endowments,  be  different  to  what  it  is  in  any  other 
country,  or  allow  conditions  which,  in  the  case  of 
ordinary  bequests,  it  would  not  tolerate  for  a  moment  ? 

Some  wise  alteration  in  the  law  concerning  charitable 
bequests  seems  to  be  called  for,  on  grounds  not  merely 
of  expediency,  but  of  reason  and  justice.  Property 
must  not  be  administered  by  the  dead,  but  by  the 
living. 

It  is,  however,  only  too  evident  that  such  a  change 
in  the  law  is  not  very  likely  at  present  to  be  carried 
into  effect.  The  principles  which  I  have  endeavoured 
to  maintain,  and  which  I  firmly  believe  will  one  day 
prevail,  are  as  yet  a  long  way  from  being  generally 
accepted.  It  is  idle,  therefore,  to  look  for  legislative 
interference,  and  indeed  until  we  ourselves  are  willing 
to  be  taught  by  the  experience  of  the  past,  and  to 
exercise  self-control  in  the  administration  of  those 
charities,  whether  private  or  public,  in  which  we  are 
concerned,  we  have  hardly  the  right  to  ask  for  it. 
When  we  have  done  this  for  ourselves,  in  our  several 
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capacities,  as  squires,  farmers,  clergy,  guardians  of 
the  poor,  or  trustees  of  charities,  then,  and  not  till 
then,  shall  we  acquire  the  right  to  ask  for  the  assistance 
of  the  State,  and  then  we  may  reasonably  expect 
to  obtain  it 

Discussion. 

Mr.  Salt,  M.P.,  expressed  his  pleasure  in  meeting  the  Conference 
upon  an  occasion  such  as  the  present.  He  had  attended  Confer- 
ences in  other  parts  of  the  country,  and  he  might  say  that  he  had 
never  seen  a  better  Conference  than  the  present  one.  He  had  to 
congratulate  them,  too,  upon  the  very  able  paper  to  which  they  had 
just  listened — a  paper  which  was  not  only  well  written  and  full  of  in- 
formation, but  also  extremely  attractive.  It  was  also  a  paper  which 
had  not  only  been  pleasant  to  listen  to,  but  which  would  be  agree- 
able to  read  at  a  future  time.  The  subject  was  by  no  means  an  easy 
one;  it  was  one  which  he  could  see  had  taken  a  good  many  members 
of  the  Conference  by  surprise,  they  not  knowing  what  to  do  with  it 
On  other  occasions  he  had  found  members  extremely  ready  to  express 
their  opinions,  but  on  the  present  occasion  no  gentleman  appeared 
eager  to  get  up.  It  was  a  subject,  however,  which  deserved  the  in- 
dividual attention  of  every  guardian,  and  for  this  reason:  These 
charities,  which  the  writer  of  the  paper,  in  order  to  give  force  to  his 
argument,  had  somewhat  lumped  together,  were  really  charities 
scattered  in  different  parishes  throughout  the  whole  country.  Some 
parishes,  as  they  were  aware,  had  very  small  endowments,  and  in 
others  the  endowments  were  extremely  large,  and  the  question  so 
ably  put  before  them  was  how  far  these  particular  endowments  in 
their  particular  parishes  did  good  in  the  present  time,  and,  secondly, 
how  far  they  fulfilled  the  intentions  of  the  founder.  With  regard  to 
the  latter,  he  would  say — ^assuming  for  a  moment  that  the  founder 
had  good  intentions — that  the  bequests  in  most  cases  were  made 
many  years  ago.  The  founder  knew  nothing  of  the  state  of  affairs 
in  which  we  lived  now;  he  made  his  bequests  in  accordance  with  the 
times  in  which  he  moved.  They  might,  therefore,  reasonably  assume 
that  they  were  not  violating  his  intentions  if  in  the  altered  circum- 
stances they  made  certain  alterations  in  the  bequest.  The  question 
was  one  which  came  home  to  all  of  them,  for  everybody  must  be 
more  or  less  acquainted  with  the  gifts  distributed  in  various  parishes. 
This  individual  opinion  must  be  obtained  to  act  upon  the  Legislature. 
The  English  Parliament  would  not,  as  the  writer  had  pointed  out,  do 
anything  violently,  but  would  be  very  much  guided,  as  they  ought  to 
be,  by  a  generally  expressed  opinion  throughout  the  country  that 
there  were  a  number  of  charities  requiring  to  be  dealt  with  in  a  strin- 
gent manner.  The  suggestion  which  had  been  made  that  the 
Charity  Commissioners  should  have  more  power  was  a  very  valuable 
one,  and  one  not  altogether  new.     But  what  powers  they  should 
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have  to  deviate  from  the  original  gift  or  bequest,  and  in  what  direc- 
tion the  money  so  obtained  should  be  applied,  were  all  matters  for 
serious  consideration,  upon  which  their  opinions  would  be  very  valu- 
able to  themselves,  to  their  friends,  to  the  poor  law  administration, 
and  to  members  of  the  Legislature,  who  had  the  time  and  opportunity 
of  consulting  their  proceedings. 

Mr.  Albert  Pell,  M.P.,  said  he  rose  with  the  view  of  occupying 
some  of  the  precious  time  which  might  not  otherwise  be  made  use  ofi 
and  until  some  more  able  speakers  were  ready  to  take  part.  Many  of 
his  friends  present  knew  that  the  subject  of  the  poor  law  had  been  one 
of  very  great  interest  to  him,  not  only  theoretically,  but  that  it  was 
one  in  which  he  had  never  failed  to  take  practically  as  active  a  part, 
in  London  and  out  of  it,  as  his  time  had  allowed.  What  he  had  to 
say,  then,  was  not  altogether  the  result  of  theory  and  reading,  but  of 
a  somewhat  lengthened  experience  in  connection  with  the  adminis- 
tration of  the  poor  law.  He  himself  proposed  this  subject  at  the 
London  Central  Conference.  It  might  be  asked,  what  had  endowed 
charities  to  do  with  the  question  of  the  poor  law  ?  Except  among 
experts,  commissioners,  .and  gentlemen  of  this  class,  whose  in- 
formation and  opinions  were  valuable  but  not  always  accessible, 
it  did  not  appear  to  have  occurred  to  the  public  generally 
that  there  was  a  very  important  connection  between  these  two 
subjects — the  administration  of  money  raised  by  the  rates,  and  the 
administration  of  money  derived  from  charitable  bequests  made  by 
people  long  ago  dead  and  gone.  He  entirely  agreed  with  what 
Mr.  Salt  had  said  as  to  the  tenderness  with  which  they  must  regard 
the  wills  and  bequests  of  those  who  founded  these  charities; 
and  he  also  agreed  entirely  with  what  had  fallen  from  the  writer  of 
the  paper,  that  this  was  not  to  be  their  excuse  for  shirking  reform 
where  they  found  them  useless.  Hostility  would  arise  on  the  one 
hand  from  those  who  were  accustomed  to  administer  the  bequests ; 
and  also  from  those  who  were  accustomed  to  receive  what  was  meant 
to  be  medicine  for  them,  but  which  he  believed  in  many  instances 
was  nothing  better  than  poison  for  them.  The  writer  of  the  paper 
had  made  some  very  valuable  suggestions  as  to  the  principles  upon 
which  existing  endowed  charities  should  be  dealt  with.  It  was  always 
useful,  at  these  meetings,  to  put  forward,  if  one  could,  the  views  one 
might  entertain  for  checking  the  continuance  of  an  evil,  as  well  as  for 
dealing  with  the  evil  itself.  Now,  could  nothing  be  done  which 
should  limit  or  put  a  stop  to  a  mischief  which  so  many  of  them  in 
that  room  would  admit  resulted  from  endowed  charities,  by  making 
some  legal  stipulations  with  reference  to  the  endowment  of  future 
charitable  trusts  ?  He  thought  that  much  might  be  done.  It  had  been 
pointed  out  by  the  writer  of  the  paper,  and  Mr.  Salt  had  confirmed 
it,  that  mischief  undoubtedly  did  arise  from  the  fossilised  character,  so 
to  speak,  of  old  endowments.  What  might  have  been  of  advantage 
to  the  community  when  the  charity  was  founded  might,  and  probably, 
in  many  cases  was  now  actually  detrimental.  These  questions, 
however,  could  only  be  dealt  with  by  Parliament,  which  would  not 
move  unless  public  opinion  stimulated  it  in  the  right  direction. 
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Whatever  members  of  the  Upper  House  might  do,  members  of  the 
Lower  House  would  not  be  stirred  to  give  a  smack  in  the  face  to 
public  opinion  whilst  their  seats  depended  on  the  votes  of  the  people. 
Therefore,  any  changes  brought  about  must  necessarily  be  slow, 
and  they  must  be  the  outcome  of  a  change  of  opinion  on  the  part  of 
gentlemen  like  those  present  He  put  it  to  the  meeting  whether  it 
would  be  an  unfair  thing  to  propose,  as  to  all  future  endowments, 
that  Parliament  should  enact  that  no  one  should  alienate  his  property 
by  will  for  charitable  endowments,  eleemosynary  endowments  or 
otherwise,  excepting  under  certain  rules  to  be  established  by  Parlia- 
ment. That  was  to  say,  that  if  anybody  desired,  like  "  spiteful  Jarvis," 
to  leave  his  money  away  from  his  relations,  in  consulting  an  attorney 
he  would  find  he  was  limited  by  certain  statutory  restrictions  affecting 
posthumous  charitable  endowments.  He  thought  that  one  restriction 
should  be  that  at  stated  periods,  say  every  20  or  50  years,  the  charity 
should  be  open  for  revision  by  some  commission  or  authority  to 
inquire  into  the  provisions  of  the  charity,  whether  they  were  adapted 
to  the  circumstances  of  the  day,  or  whether  these  were  so  altered 
that  the  bequest  did  not  harmonise  with  modem  necessity.  That 
would  be  with  regard  to  the  foundation  of  future  charities.  Of 
course,  to  a  great  extent,  they  could  not  help  themselves  with  regard 
to  old  endowments,  but  they  could  with  new  ones ;  and  he  thought 
it  a  reasonable  and  proper  intimation  to  make  that  no  man  should 
will  his  money  away  for  charitable  purposes,  except  subject  to  the 
power  of  the  State,  through  commissioners  or  otherwise,  to  revise  the 
property  to  see  whether  it  was  useful,  or  whether  it  could  be  put  to 
better  uses.  With  reference  to  the  effects  of  endowed  charities  on 
pauperism,  the  words  might  come  strangely  from  him  when  he  stated 
that  his  experience  consoled  him  when  he  reflected  that  in  one  poor 
parish  with  which  he  was  connected  they  had  only  a  very  small 
amount  of  endowed  charities.  He  could  not  conceive  an)^hing  more 
unfortuate  than  if  by  ill-luck  some  person  with  the  power  to  leave  his 
money  as  he  liked  should  bequeath  to  that  parish  an  endowed 
charity,  which  might  prove  of  the  greatest  mischief  to  the  poorer 
residents.  Of  course,  if  the  uses  of  endowments  were  to  be  limited 
in  the  way  suggested,  such  as  to  supplementing  the  cost  of  education 
and  encouraging  people  to  do  that  for  themselves  which  would  not 
otherwise  perhaps  occur  to  them;  for  there  was  not  always  the 
pressing  idea  in  a  man's  mind  to  educate  his  child  as  there  was  to 
find  food  for  it — it  was  obvious  that,  upon  such  points  as  these,  good 
use  might  be  made  of  some  charities.  In  some  such  form  as  tiiis  he 
should  not  be  disinclined  to  admit  charitable  bequests,  but  nothing 
could  be  more  mischievous  than  the  establishment  and  distribution 
of  charities  and  doles  as  they  found  them  administered  in  some  parts 
of  England.  Before  sitting  down  he  would  illustrate  the  false  though 
conventional  idea  the  world  has  of  benevolence.  In  Peterborough 
Cathedral  there  is  a  monument  and  a  figure  of  the  testator  in  marble, 
with  not  only  a  description  of  his  virtues,  as  estabUshed  by  the  time 
he  lived  in  the  town,  and  the  sums  of  money  he  left  on  his  death  for 
charitable  purposes,  but  also  the  singularly  simple  statement,  that 
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"even  in  his  liferime  he  was  known  to  have  relieved  the  wants 
of  his  fellow  citizens,"  as  if  the  whole  care  of  the  man  was  to  found 
his  merits  upon  the  disposal,  after  death,  of  what  the  writer  of  the 
paper  had  truly  said  he  could  not  take  away  with  him — money.  In 
conclusion,  he  said  he  was  afraid  that  they  were  apt  to  grow  careless 
in  dealing  with  property  left  by  others  for  the  assistance  of  the  poor — 
to  forget  that  there  were  principles  in  this  administration  which  they 
ought  seriously  to  consider  and  regard ;  and  to  no  class  of  men  did 
this  remark  more  properly  apply  than  to  those  who  accepted  the 
onerous  and  high  duties  of  members  of  boards  of  guardians. 

Rev.  Canon  Willes  said  that  having  been  called  upon  unexpect- 
edly he  trusted  that  his  remarks  might  not  be  too  severely  criticised. 
Some  six  years  ago  he  had  interested  himself  in  the  subject  of 
Charitable  Endowments  with  a  view  to  utilizing  them  for  middle-class 
education,  but  his  efforts  had  not  been  received  with  anything  like 
the  favour  that  Mr.  Bury  had  met  with  that  day,  and  he,  therefore, 
hoped  he  might  infer  from  this  that  the  public  mind  was  now  better 
prepared  for  the  subject,  and  that  it  was  more  likely  to  meet  with  a 
calm  and  dispassionate  consideration  than  it  did  in  1872.  Without 
going  entirely  with  Mr.  Bury  in  the  views  he  had  put  forward 
in  his  paper,  he  was  prepared  to  admit  that  some  charitable 
endowments  were  positively  mischievous;  but  it  occurred  to  him 
that  there  was  one  thing  even  more  mischievous  than  these  endow- 
ments, and  that  was  the  exceeding  difficulty  of  dealing  with  such  as 
no  longer  served  the  object  of  the  testator — the  abiding  by  the 
letter  to  the  utter  destruction  of  the  spirit  of  old  endowments. 
If  some  were  staggered  at  the  idea  of  dealing  with  property  as- 
signed to  charitable  uses  by  will,  it  was  only  right  to  remind  them 
that  the  law  deliberately  stepped  in  to  forbid  the  settlement  of  all 
other  property  beyond  a  certain  very  limited  period.  There  was,  of 
course,  no  reason  why  persons  should  not  leave  money  in  perpetuity 
to  benefit  the  poor,  but  he  thought  there  could  be  n6  question  that 
it  was  desirable  for  the  state  to  possess  a  power  of  giving  to  such  be- 
quests from  time  to  time  a  form  and  character  suited  to  the  exigencies 
of  the  present,  if  through  lapse  of  time  the  original  form  had  ceased 
to  be  useful,  or  perhaps  possible.  In  doing  this  regard  should  be  had 
to  the  nature  of  the  bequest,  that  some  kindred  use  might  be  found  for 
it,  and  to  the  locality  which  the  testator  especially  desired  to  favour. 
While  no  doubt  he  agreed  generally  with  Mr.  Bury  that  anomalies 
such  as  he  had  quoted  should  be  dealt  with,  he  did  not  altogether 
assent  to  the  plan  for  disposing  of  these  charities  sketched  by  him. 
For  instance,  he  did  not  approve  of  educational  endowments  being 
applied  to  elementary  schools  simply  to  relieve  the  ratepayer,  which 
meant  practically  the  owner  of  the  soil.  Parliament  had  made  the 
provision  of  elementary  education  a  charge  upon  real  property,  so 
that  to  allow  endowments  merely  to  go  in  relief  of  the  rates  was  not 
to  benefit  the  poor,  but  another  class,  whom  the  testator  certainly  did 
not  wish  to  benefit.  And  yet  many  who  deprecated  most  strongly 
the  conversion  of  doles  or  other  such  charities  to  useful  purposes, 
did  not  object  to  such  a  diversion  of  the  testators'  will,  as  is  implied 
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in  this  assigning  of  chanties  to  relieve  the  school  rate  or  subscription 
list  He  would  venture  to  urge  that  where  there  was  an  educational 
endowment  in  a  parish,  that  parish  should  be  better  off  educationally 
than  others,  by  reason  of  and  to  the  extent  of  that  endowment  To 
the  elementary  school  duly  established  it  should  offer  prizes  and 
rewards  to  deserving  children,  enabling  them  to  continue  longer 
than  they  otherwise  could  at  school ;  it  should  open  adult  classes, 
and  supply  good  parochial  libraries,  and  in  other  ways  serve  to  raise 
the  tone  of  the  parish.  That  being  done,  attention  should  be  turned 
to  other  available  endowments  of  a  kindred  nature,  (such  as  appren- 
tice funds,  funds  for  giving  loans  to  tradesmen,  etc,)  and  those  that 
have  actually  ceased  to  fulfil  any  useful  purpose.  Middle  schools 
should  be  erected  at  convenient  centres  in  every  district,  serving  at 
once  to  aid  the  poor  indirectly  by  giving  their  promising  children  a 
higher  education;  and  the  poorer  ratepayer  directly  by  giving  them, 
for  their  children,  at  a  moderate  cost,  the  education  which  now  they 
often  cannot  get  at  all,  though  they  pay  dearly  to  give  it  to  others,  in 
some  cases  better  off  than  themselves.  While,  then,  he  advocated  a 
change  in  the  mode  of  administering  charities,  he  would  welcome 
only  such  plans  as  tended  to  make  them  still  available  in  the  best 
and  truest  sense  for  the  poor,  for  he  was  satisfied  that  by  raising  the 
moral  character  of  the  poor  by  encouraging  habits  of  self-help  and 
self-respect  you  were  in  the  most  practical  manner  giving  effect  to 
the  wills  of  founders,  if  not  in  the  letter,  certainly  in  the  spirit,  and 
at  the  same  time  relieving  the  over-burdened  ratepayer,  upon  whom 
the  great  evil  of  pauperism  pressed  so  heavily. 

Right  Rev.  Dr.  Bagshawe,  Roman  Catholic  Bishop  of  Notting- 
ham, said  the  question  they  were  discussing  was  a  very  wide  one 
indeed,  and  the  question  of  charity  was  one  that  was  very  much 
misunderstood  in  modem  society.  Certain  of  the  speakers  agreed 
in  saying  that  the  administration  of  charity,  as  it  now  took  place, 
perhaps  produced  more  harm  than  good.  Perhaps  this  was  owing  to 
their  having  departed  from  the  original  principles  in  which  charity 
was  administered  by  the  Christian  church  and  among  Christians.  It 
was  contended  that  money  should  not  be  given  for  the  support  of 
the  very  poor,  but  they  might  fairly  assume  that  what  the  Lord 
taught  was  based  upon  deep  philosophical  principles,  and  He  told 
them  to  sell  all  they  had  and  give  to  the  poor,  an  example  of  which 
they  had  in  the  lives  of  early  Christians.  He  contended,  then,  that 
the  relief  of  the  poor  was  not  a  cause  of  mischief,  nor  was  it  so  to 
assist  them  in  maintaining  their  families.  It  was  the  way  in  which  it 
was  done  in  modem  times  that  caused  the  evil.  The  poor  tended 
to  become  more  poor,  the  rich  tended  to  become  more  rich,  and  he 
argued,  then,  that  the  poor  had  a  right  to  a  patrimony,  which  should 
be  stored  up  for  them.  What  was  a  safeguard  that  this  should  not 
produce  mischievous  results?  First  of  all,  the  charity  should  be 
administered  by  those  who  made  it  a  labour  of  love,  as  used  to  be 
the  case  in  England  when  pauperism  was  not  heard  of.  The  poor 
were  now  taught  to  claim  assistance  as  a  right,  not  as  Christian 
charity,  and  it  was  now  administered  by  people  who  looked  upon 
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what  they  did  as  a  duty,  giving  as  little  to  the  poor  as  possible.  It 
was  such  systems  as  this  that  had  cursed  the  land  The  eflfects  of 
the  two  were  very  different.  With  regard  to  endowments  left  for 
charitable  purposes  it  was  plain  that  there  were  great  evils  resulting, 
not  from  the  charities  themselves  perhaps,  but  from  their  malad- 
ministration. He,  however,  could  not  agree  with  those  who  said  that 
a  man  should  not  have  the  right  to  leave  his  money  to  the  poor,  in 
perpetuity.  As  the  rich  became  rich,  money  was  taken  from  the 
poor,  and  unless  it  was  returned  to  them  again  in  benefactions  and 
the  like  they  would  be  very  badly  off.  It  was  absence  of  visitation 
of  charities  that  had  caused  the  mischief  which  had  occurred.  He 
did  not  think  it  was  just  or  right  that  the  testator's  object  should  be 
interfered  with,  and  the  money  given  to  purposes  to  which  he  never 
intended  it  should  be  devoted.  It  was  perfectly  fair  to  say  that  if  it 
did  not  become  useless  or  hurtful  that  the  intention  should  be  ad- 
hered to  as  far  as  it  was  possible  within  these  limits.  There  must  be, 
then,  some  power  of  supervision.  But  under  the  present  circum- 
stances he  could  not  say  what  it  should  be.  Charity  administered  by 
paid  officials  was  not  charity  administered  by  Christian  love,  and  if 
in  modem  days  charity  was  applied  more  in  accordance  with  Scrip- 
tural principles,  much  of  the  odium  which  had  become  attached  to 
the  name  of  charity  would  be  dissipated. 

Mr.  LovEDAY  thought  that  the  Conference  as  a  whole  agreed  very 
much  with  the  paper  which  had  been  read,  and  he  himself  also 
agreed  entirely  with  the  Rev.  Canon  Willes.  He  knew  himself  of 
several  instances  of  misappropriation  of  trust  funds.  Bedford,  for 
instance,  had  great  charities,  which  brought  hundreds  of  people  into 
the  town  in  order  to  become  recipients  of  their  benefits.  Alms- 
houses, too,  had  a  great  tendency  to  induce  people  to  look  forward 
to  them  as  a  provision  for  their  old  age,  instead  of  relying  upon  their 
own  resources;  and  he  believed  that  if  they  could  teach  the  people 
to  rely  upon  their  own  industry,  teach  them  to  provide  for  future  con- 
tingencies, it  would  have  a  very  good  effect.  Working  mechanics 
were  altered  very  much  in  condition  from  what  they  were  a  few  years 
ago,  and  very  few  charities  were  adapted  to  the  altered  circumstances 
of  the  country.  He  thought  the  incomes  of  the  charities  ought  to 
be  put  into  the  hands  of  the  governors  of  the  National  Exchequer, 
and  a  body  of  men  conversant  with  the  circumstances  of  the 
case,  and  let  them  deal  with  them.  If  the  funds  were  judi- 
ciously employed  on  education  they  would  operate  for  the  en- 
couragement of  the  present  generation  and  of  generations  to 
come.  But  before  anything  could  be  accomplished  Government 
should  know  what  the  people  wanted,  and  to  this  end  the  subject 
must  be  well  ventilated,  when,  he  believed,  they  would  arrive  at  some 
satisfactory  issue  which  would  confer  a  great  benefit  on  the  rising 
generation  in  this  country. 

Rev.  J.  Halford  said  it  seemed  to  him  that  charitable  endow- 
ments might  be  divided  into  two  distinct  classes.  One  was  almost 
wholly  and  inevitably  bad — that  where  the  object  was  to  provide  for 
those  wants  in  the  human  economy  which  were  sure  to  be  so  keenly 
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felt  that  they  would  always  be  provided  for  spontaneously  and 
naturally  where  that  provision  was  possible.  He  meant,  for  instance, 
endowments  for  food,  for  clothes,  and  for  shelter.  That  kind  of  want 
was  sure  to  be  supplied  where  satisfaction  was  possible,  and  not  only 
so,  but  it  seemed  to  him  provision  was  unnecessary,  because  by  the 
law  of  the  land  those  wants  must  be  provided  by  the  boards  of 
guardians,  and  therefore  where  those  endowments  existed  they  came 
into  collision  with  the  poor  law,  and  caused  confusion  in  the  minds 
of  the  charitable  and  all  others.  Moreover,  people  who  were  charit- 
ably disposed  were  often  deterred  from  the  exercise  of  their  charity 
by  these  endowments.  With  regard  to  private  charity,  he  ventured 
to  say  that  none  of  them  wished  in  any  way  to  hinder  or  stop 
charity  on  the  part  of  any  person  whatever ;  but  they  must  remember 
that  charity  did  not  consist  merely  in  giving  money  or  material  help 
to  persons.  There  were  other  things  more  precious  than  money, 
as,  for  instance,  time,  attention,  care,  and  labour  in  investigating 
the  necessitous  cases,  in  discriminating  those  which  deserved  help 
from  those  which  did  not  deserve  it,  and  then  in  giving  material 
help  in  those  cases  which  they  found  really  deserved  it  The 
truest  charity  consisted  in  giving  these.  Reference  had  been  made 
to  certain  words  which  fell  from  the  lips  of  our  Lord  upon  the 
subject  of  charity.  No  doubt  our  Lord  had  spoken  those  words 
and  He  had  also  bid  them  when  they  were  smitten  upon  the  right 
cheek  to  turn  the  left  to  the  smiter;  how  many  peo])le  in  that 
hall  would  obey  the  injunction  ?  The  fact  was  that  it  was  never  in- 
tended to  be  taken  literally.  It  was  spoken  in  another  and  a  wholly 
different  state  of  society  from  that  of  to-day.  Moreover,  St  Paul  told 
a  very  different  tale  in  the  words,  **  if  any  man  will  not  work,  neither 
shall  he  eat;"  and  if  any  provide  not  for  his  own,  he  is  worse  than  an 
infidel.  Therefore  there  was  Scripture  for  both  sides,  and  the  difficulty 
was  not  lessened.  With  regard  to  the  other  class  of  endowment,  which 
made  provision  for  the  satisfaction  of  certain  wants  which  were  not  so 
pressing  as  to  secure  their  being  satisfied,  he  thought  those  endow- 
ments fulfilled  a  proper  and  legitimate  function.  He  referred  to  such 
objects  as  religion,  the  want  for  which  was  as  real  as  any  other  want, 
but  which  was,  in  many  cases,  less  keenly  felt,  and  therefore  less 
likely  to  be  satisfied.  Education  came  into  the  same  class,  as  would 
a  provision  to  encourage  the  cultivation  of  the  musical  taste  of  the 
people,  These  endowments  were  not  so  liable  to  so  great  abuses  in 
their  administration.  Take  Eton,  Harrow,  and  Winchester — great 
public  schools — or  Trinity  College,  Cambridge ;  he  did  not  hesitate 
to  say  that  there  had  been,  even  in  these  cases,  great  abuses ;  and  that 
unless  they  were  carefully  watched  and  carefully  administered,  they 
would  be  productive  of  a  great  deal  of  harm.  But  well  administered 
they  had  done  a  great  deal  of  good,  and  all  must  feel  that  the  country 
was  immensely  indebted  to  those  educational  endowments  for  the 
great  men  whose  education  they  had  provided.  They  must  discri- 
minate narrowly  between  these  two  classes  of  endowments  in  all  they 
did. 

Rev.  D.  Vaudrev  said  there  was  a  great  difference  between  pau- 
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perism  and  poverty.  Pauperism  they  should  all  discountenance ;  but 
poverty  in  many  instances  was  the  will  of  Providence,  and  therefore 
should  not  be  visited  as  a  crime  or  a  disgrace.  He  instanced  the  case 
of  the  sufferers  by  the  failure  of  the  Glasgow  Bank,  and  said  that  as 
previous  speakers  had  stated  that  private  benevolence  would  be 
checked  by  the  way  in  which  the  charities  were  administered,  perhaps 
it  would  be  well  to  remind  them  of  the  fact  that  private  benevolence 
was  really  the  cause  of  much  of  the  most  oflfensive  form  of  pau- 
perism— tramps — most  of  whom  trusting  to  getting  a  living  by  private 
benevolence.  He  thought,  however,  as  the  subject  was  very  im- 
portant, it  was  wise  to  ventilate  it ;  but  the  whole  matter  should  be 
handled  with  extreme  tenderness;  also  the  disposition  to  leave 
something  which  would  benefit  one's  poor  neighbours  might  be 
seriously  interfered  with,  and  an  obstacle  set  up  to  the  existence  of 
that  good  feeling  which  ought  to  exist  between  class  and  class  of 
society  in  England,  so  that  all  might  go  on  as  harmoniously  as  they 
would  wish  to  go. 

Rev.  Frederic  Pretvman  said:  I  cannot  but  think  that  the 
discussion  is  taking  a  somewhat  wide  range  by  going  into  the  first 
principles  of  charity,  and  that  the  immediate  objects  of  this  meeting 
would  be  better  served  if  the  speakers  were  to  confine  themselves  to 
any  experience  they  may  have  gained  by  a  personal  administration  of 
local  charities.  Few,  perhaps,  who  have  for  any  length  of  time  taken 
part  in  the  distribution  of  parish  doles,  or  acted  as  trustees  for  con- 
siderable sums,  bequeathed  to  the  poor  of  a  particular  parish,  will  be 
prepared  to  say  they  are  satisfied  with  the  results  arising  from  the 
present  mode  of  dispersing  such  charities.  For  more  than  20  years 
I  have  acted  as  one  of  several  trustees  for  a  fund  amounting  to 
;£2oo,  which  has  to  be  given  away  annually  in  two  neighbouring 
parishes.  The  custom  long  followed  by  the  trustees  was  to  apportion 
the  amount  in  sums  of  one  and  two  pounds  each,  among  such  of  the 
parishioners  as  were  recommended  by  the  incumbents,  churchwardens 
and  overseers.  This,  as  will  readily  be  believed,  laid  those  officials 
open  to  the  charge  of  favouritism,  and  made  few  recipients  satisfied 
and  none  grateful.  With  the  consent  of  the  Charity  Commissioners 
a  fresh  scheme  was  then  adopted,  by  which  one-half  the  amount  was 
applied  to  subsidizing  the  primary  parochial  schools,  clothing  and 
coal  clubs,  and  the  remainder  distributed  in  money  as  before.  Here 
again,  imfortunately,  exception  was  taken  to  this  application  of  the 
funds,  by  certain  malcontents  in  the  parish,  on  the  ground  that  cheap 
education  is  no  benefit  to  the  poor,  and  that  any  money  given  to  the 
school  is  simply  saving  the  pockets  of  the  ratepayers  who  are  liable 
to  be  taxed  for  a  school  vote.  To  this  the  obvious  answer  seemed  to 
me,  that  if  subsidizing  a  school  is,  pro  tantOy  relieving  the  school  rate, 
it  is  no  less  true  that  giving  money  to  the  poor  is  relieving  the 
poor  rate.  Supposing,  then,  that  this  may  be  considered  a  fair  spe- 
cimen of  the  results  attending  a  conscientious  effort  on  the  part  of 
trustees,  to  administer  a  considerable  sum  in  accordance  with  the 
wording  of  a  bequest,  it  surely  becomes  a  very  proper  subject  for 
discussion  whether  the  time  has  not  arrived  for  seeking  some  better 
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mode  of  disposing  of  it.  I,  for  one,  am  of  opinion  that  anything  like 
a  general  funding  of  local  charities,  such  as  has  been  suggested  by 
previous  speakers,  is  objectionable  qn  many  grounds,  and  especially 
because  it  would  be  looked  on  with  great  dissatisfaction  and  suspicion 
by  the  labouring  class,  whose  attention  has  been  much  turned  to  this 
subject  of  late.  In  my  neighbourhood  most  parishes  have  been 
visited  by  emissaries  from  the  Labourers'  League,  armed  with  a 
Parliamentary  Blue  Book,  containing  the  reports  of  the  Charity 
Commissioners ;  and  extracts  relating  to  local  bequests  are  read  at 
labourers'  meetings.  No  little  discontent  has  been  avowed  in  this  way, 
partly,  it  is  to  be  feared,  from  a  present  disposition  among  the  agri- 
cultural labourers  to  look  with  suspicion  on  the  motives  of  those  who 
interest  themselves  in  their  behalf,  and  partly  from  inability  to  put  a 
right  construction  on  legal  phrases.  A  striking  instance  of  this  latter 
occurred  in  my  own  parish,  where  the  labourers  attention  was  drawn 
to  the  terms  of  a  bequest  to  the  national  school,  made  in  the  year 
1 716  by  Sir  E.  Smith.  Certain  specified  lands  were  charged  by  him 
with  an  annual  payment  of  ;;^2o,  which  has  been  paid  with  the  ut- 
most regularity  by  the  owner  of  the  estate  ever  since.  This,  however, 
was,  and  is  still  by  some,  interpreted  into  a  bequest  of  the  land  itself, 
now  of  considerable  value,  and  the  income  of  the  school  is  supposed 
to  be  defrauded  to  that  extent.  Now  if  it  is  so  easy  a  matter  for 
designing  persons  to  arouse  suspicion  where  no  shadow  of  a  grievance 
really  exists,  there  would  certainly  be  much  danger  of  this  feeling 
being  intensified,  if  local  bequests  were  henceforth  to  be  applied  to 
one  or  more  central  institutions.  It  is  difficult,  no  doubt,  to  propose 
any  plan  against  which  something  might  not  be  said ;  but  I  cannot 
help  thinking  that  if,  and  all  must  admit,  the  very  best  way  of  dis- 
couraging pauperism  is  to  encourage  provident  habits,  this  end  might 
be  best  attained  by  applying  the  funds  of  local  charities  towards  or- 
ganized local  benefit  clubs.  It  is  amongst  the  members  of  these  clubs 
that  the  most  provident  of  the  labouring  class  may  be  found ;  just 
the  very  persons,  it  is  only  fair  to  suppose,  whom  a  charitably  dis- 
posed testator  would  desire  to  benefit.  I  venture,  therefore,  to  offer 
this  as  the  suggestion  of  one  who  has  had  ample  opportunities  of 
observing  that  the  being  able  to  calculate  on  receiving  a  dole  of  one 
or  two  pounds  every  year,  without  any  personal  effort,  has  a  tendency 
to  familiarize  the  recipients  with  the  idea  that  they  are  more  or  less 
dependent  on  charitable  assistance,  from  whence  they  pass  by  an  easy 
stage  to  looking  on  out-door  relief  from  the  union,  as  a  certain  and 
very  cheap  substitute  for  allowance  from  a  provident  club. 

Mr.  T.  Garfit,  M.P.,  said  that  as  it  is  possible  that  discussions 
like  those  might  be  the  precursers  of  legislative  action,  they  must 
consider  well  how  to  proceed.  Many  of  the  arguments,  able  as  they 
were,  which  were  brought  forward  in  the  paper  which  had  been  read, 
dealt  not  only  with  the  endowments  which  affected  the  poor,  but  they 
would  apply  equally  well  to  the  whole  system  of  endowments 
altogether.  If  the  wishes  of  the  gentleman  in  Peterborough  Cathedral 
referred  to  by  the  hon.  member  for  South  Leicestershire,,  were  set 
aside,  so  also  might  be  the  wishes  of  the  individual  by  whom  the 
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Cathedral  was  founded.  It  was  always  difficult  to  know  how  far  the 
wills  of  founders  should  be  strictly  observed,  and  a  proposal  had 
been  made  that  they  should  be  revised  every  twenty  or  fifty  years. 

Mr.  Salt  said  that  was  the  case  of  new  endowments. 

Mr.  Garfit,  continuing,  said  he  thought  that  was  a  very  fair 
proposition.  There  could  be  no  just  reason  why  the  owner  of 
property  should  be  allowed  at  a  distance  of  300  years  to  dictate  the 
manner  in  which  his  property  should  be  applied  now.  That  was  most 
unreasonable.  Perhaps  the  fair  view  is  that  where  the  will  of  the 
founder  is  conformed  by  his  descendants  in  his  generation,  and  by 
the  parish  and  people  affected,  that  then  the  will  should  be  respected, 
and  no  longer.  But  when  they  wished  to  legislate,  they  must  bring 
the  matter  to  a  practical  turn,  and  the  part  which  had  struck  him 
particularly  during  this  discussion  had  been  this,  that  they  proposed 
to  deal  with  some  endowments  which  affected  the  poor  in  a  different 
manner  from  that  in  which  they  had  dealt  with  those  which  affected 
other  classes  of  society.  He  thought  perhaps  that  if  they  proposed 
to  legislate  for  endowments  for  the  poor,  the  Legislature  would  require 
that  not  only  the  dispensers,  but  also  the  recipients  of  the  charities 
should  be  consulted.  They  ought  to  be  very  careful  when  they  dealt 
with  that  portion  of  endowments  which  particularly  affected  the  poor, 
because  it  was  quite  clear  that  if  there  was  to  be  any  legislation  on 
matters  concerning  the  one,  attention  should  be  drawn  to  endowments 
affecting  the  other  classes.  A  great  deal  depends  on  the  mode  in 
which  charities  are  dispensed,  and  in  any  alteration  they  should  as 
far  as  possible  be  applied  to  kindred  objects.  He  thought  endow- 
ments should  not  be  taken  away  from  the  poor  and  given  to  someone 
else,  but  that  they  should  be  given  in  some  way  to  the  people  for 
whom  they  were  originally  intended. 

Mr.  Salt  :  May  I  be  allowed  to  remind  the  hoa  member  that 
the  Public  Schools  Act  and  the  Endowed  Schools  Act  passed  within 
the  last  few  years — neither  of  which  was  received  in  a  very  friendly 
spirit  by  those  interested  in  the  endowments — were  acts  which  most 
directly  and  materially  interfered  with  endowments  in  which  the 
upper  classes  had  the  benefit.  I  think  my  hon.  friend  has  forgotten 
that. 

Mr.  Garfit  :  But  then  they  were  better  represented  in  Parliament. 

Mr.  TuRNOR,  M.P.,  said  the  subject  was  one  of  great  importance, 
for  he  was  convinced  that  endowed  charities  had  very  great  influence 
for  good  or  evil  upon  the  provident  habits  of  our  population. 
These  charities  were  no  doubt  founded  in  former  times  with  the 
best  intentions,  and  many  of  them  merely  through  the  lapse  of 
time  had  become  perverted  from  their  original  purposes.  It  was 
not  the  duty  of  the  Conference  to  discuss  the  abstract  duty  of 
charity,  and  he  believed  he  might  say  from  what  he  had  noticed 
since  he  had  been  in  that  room,  that  it  was  not  the  wish  of  the 
Conference  in  any  way  to  dry  up  the  springs  of  charity ;  but  they 
were  met  together  to  discuss  the  importance  of  preventing  the  mode 
of  charity  known  as  "  endowed,"  from  becoming  a  curse  instead  of  a 
blessing,  and  from  being  made  an  instrument  for  preventing  the  thrift 
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and  providence  of  the  population,  which  from  other  causes  and  in 
other  ways  were  already  too  much  impaired.  Two  or  three  suggestions 
had  been  made  with  this  object,  and  he  wished  to  direct  their  attention 
merely  to  the  practical  part  of  the  question,  and  leave  theoretical  ideas 
to  be  dealt  with  by  other  speakers.  Mr.  Bury,  in  the  able  paper  he 
had  read,  made  one  suggestion  which  he  (Mr.  Tumor)  thought  a  very 
good  one — ^it  was  to  give  the  Charity  Commissioners  increased  powers 
over  charities.  No  doubt  they  were  all  aware  that  the  action  of  the 
Commissioners  often  stirred  up  a  good  deal  of  ill-feeling  and  ill-will ; 
the  appearance  of  an  agent  of  the  Commission  in  a  parish  was  often 
the  signal  of  dissension  and  feud,  and  he  for  one  wished  to  avoid  this 
as  much  as  possible ;  therefore,  in  what  they  did  they  should  proceed 
with  the  greatest  caution.  There  were  two  kinds  of  charities — one 
known  as  educational,  in  which  the  elements  of  harm  were  not  so 
prominent,  and  another  known  by  the  name  of  doles,  in  money  or 
kind,  which,  he  was  convinced,  was  often  the  source  of  an  immense 
deal  of  mischief.  He  had  in  his  hand  an  abstract  of  a  Bill  which 
was  brought  in  during  the  last  session  of  Parliament,  by  the  Lord 
Chancellor,  but  which  met  the  fate  of  many,  especially  of  those  brought 
into  the  House  of  Lords.  It  was  nearly  still-bom  ;  it  was  in  fact  with- 
drawn after  the  second  reading.  This  Bill  would,  if  passed,  carry  out 
the  suggestion  made  by  Mr.  Bury,  as  it  proposed  to  extend  the 
powers  of  the  Commissioners  over  charities,  no  matter  what  their  in- 
come might  be.  It  also  provided  that  with  some  of  the  charities  the 
funds  might  be  applied  for  the  benefit  of  hospitals,  dispensaries, 
provident  societies,  and  other  institutions  encouraging  provident 
habits,  which  he  thought  went  a  long  way  towards  carrying  out  Mr. 
Bury's  idea.  In  this  way  these  charities  might  be  made  the  instm- 
ment  of  promoting  rather  than  hindering  providence  and  thrift.  He 
thought  that  some  Bill  of  this  kind  would  be  a  very  proper  object  for 
a  Conference  like  that  to  support,  but,  as  Mr.  Pell  had  stated,  unless 
public  opinion  stirred  these  matters  up  beforehand,  very  little  was  done 
in  the  Houses  of  Parliament  It  was  for  the  Conference  to  prepare 
the  way  and  form  public  opinion,  and  then  the  Houses  of  Parliament 
were  enabled  to  carry  out  that  public  opinion  in  the  Acts  that  were 
passed.  There  was  another  suggestion  made  which  he  believed  had 
not  been  taken  up  by  any  succeeding  speaker,  and  that  was  to  promote 
some  concert  between  the  poor  law  authorities  and  tmstees  for  the 
administration  of  charity.  That  had  been  done  to  a  great  extent  with 
beneficial  results  in  London,  and  some  other  large  towns,  by  means 
of  what  were  known  as  charity  organization  societies.  Through  this 
agency  it  had  often  been  found  that  a  person  was  in  receipt  of  poor 
law  relief,  and  at  the  same  time  a  recipient  of  alms  from  half-a-dozen 
charities,  although  neither  the  'poor  law  officials,  nor  any  of  the 
charities,  had  been  aware  that  this  was  the  case.  If  some  such  con- 
certed action  between  the  poor  law  and  the  charities  could  be  devised 
and  carried  out,  it  would  lead  very  much  to  the  prevention  of 
imposition  and  to  a  better  administration  both  of  charities  and  the 
poor  law.  Then  there  was  Mr.  Pell's  suggestion,  which  he  meant  to 
relate  to  endowed  charities  in  the  future — that  an  Act  should  be 
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passed  compelling  all  future  charities  to  be  revised  at  the  end  of  a 
given  number  of  years.  Of  course  such  an  Act  would  be  known  to 
all  persons  making  a  will,  and  therefore  they  could  not  plead,  as  they 
otherwise  might,  that  the  will  was  made  in  ignorance.  Such  a  pro- 
vision as  this  might  to  a  certain  extent  check  legacies  made  by  persons 
for  charities  after  their  death,  and  he  must  say  he  should  not  feel  any 
very  great  regret  if  such  dispositions  of  property  were  checked,  be- 
cause he  thought  that  true  charity  ought  to  be  done  during  a  man's 
lifetime.  Such,  he  believed,  was  far  more  the  system  in  die  United 
States  of  America  than  it  was  here,  and  of  this  they  had  a  grand 
example  in  the  magnificent  trust  left  by  an  American  citizen,  Mr. 
Peabody,  in  this  country,  for  the  building  of  houses  for  artisans  and 
others.  A  man  who  gave  money  in  his  lifetime  for  the  endowments 
of  charity,  had  always  this  great  advantage — he  could  always  watch 
the  working  of  it,  and  make  such  dispositions  of  it  afterwards,  as  he 
saw  fit.  He  did  not  think  there  were  any  other  points  calling  for 
allusion  from  him,  especially  as  there  were  others  anxious  to  address 
the  Conference.  He  wished,  however,  to  impress  upon  them  again, 
that  although  this  was  not  a  subject  coming  before  them  daily  in  the 
administration  of  the  poor  law,  it  was  of  the  very  greatest  importance 
for  the  proper  administration  of  such  law,  and  for  the  promotion  of 
providence  and  thrift  among  the  poorer  classes  of  the  country. 

Hon.  F.  Strutt  said  he  came  there  to  learn  and  not  to  teach,  but 
he  would  like,  nevertheless,  to  call  their  attention  to  what  he  might 
call  the  practical  side  of  the  question—  that  was  as  it  affected  guardians 
of  the  poor  and  trustees  of  these  endowed  charities.  They  had  been 
told,  and  it  had  been  suggested  that  day,  that  they  should  endeavour 
to  induce  the  Legislature  to  legislate  on  this  question,  and  to  vote  the 
sums  now  given  out  in  doles — to  a  certain  extent  indiscriminately — 
to  other  purposes.  Most  of  those  present  thoroughly  agreed  with  that 
suggestion,  but  at  the  same  time  they  all  allowed  that  it  would  take 
many  years  before  this  work  could  be  accomplished,  and  they  would 
all  regret  if  the  work  were  hastened  on  and  dealt  with  without  mature 
consideration,  for  they  knew  what  an  amount  of  ill-feeling  such  a 
course  would  produce.  He  would  venture  to  ask  in  the  meantime, 
whether  nothing  could  be  done  by  which  members  of  boards  of 
guardians  and  trustees  of  endowed  charities  could  be  induced  to  work 
together?  They  had  been  told  in  Mr.  Bury's  interesting  paper  that 
the  Court  of  Chancery  had  laid  down  an  order  by  which  no  one  in  the 
receipt  of  out-door  relief,  could  be  a  recipient  of  these  doles ;  but  they 
all  knew,  unless  their  experience  was  different  from  his,  that  this  order 
was  not  carried  out,  and  he  would  suggest  that  as  honest,  consistent 
men,  when  they  went  back  to  their  own  districts,  they  should  en- 
deavour to  see  that  it  was  properly  adhered  to ;  and  if  they  were  con- 
nected with  any  charity  which  was  distributed  in  doles  too  small  to  do 
much  good  to  the  individuals  receiving  them,  they  should  endeavour 
to  get  the  administration  so  altered  that  a  larger  sum  might  be  given 
to  support  the  recipient  altogether,  and  keep  him  off  the  rates.  He 
thought  hardly  any  one  would  deny  that  if  this  could  be  thoroughly 
accomplished — if  trustees  would  select  candidates  who,  not  through 
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improvidence,  but  misfortune,  had  been  brought  to  them — they  would 
be  doing  very  good  service  indeed.  As  boards  of  guardians  they 
could  only  relieve  destitution,  and  if  any  of  the  applicants  to  them  for 
relief  were  recipients  of  charity,  they  ought  to  take  the  sum  thus 
received  into  consideration  in  arriving  at  a  decision.  He  was  afraid 
they  very  rarely  did  that,  but  it  ought  to  be  done.  He  should  be  glad 
to  support  any  resolution  such  as  that  suggested  by  Mr.  Pell,  and  in 
the  meantime  he  hoped  that  as  individual  guardians  and  administrators 
of  trusts  and  charities,  they  would  do  all  they  could  to  try  and  lessen 
the  evils  of  these  indiscriminate  doles  to  the  smallest  possible  extent. 

The  Rev.  G.  Earle  Welby  had  not  intended  making  any  remarks, 
had  not  Mr.  Pretyman  stated  what  he  did  not  think  to  be  quite  fair  to 
the  labouring  classes,  viz. :  that  they  did  not  subscribe  to  the  friendly 
societies  because  they  looked  to  the  poor  rate  to  support  them  in  old 
age.  It  is  my  opinion  that  one  chief  reason  of  their  backwardness 
to  do  so  is  that  they  have  known  so  many  clubs  to  have  failed, 
and  that  even  now  they  have  so  little  means  of  ascertaining  their 
condition  of  security.  If,  then,  charities  are  so  condemned,  and  very 
many  of  them  rightly,  for  the  evil  they  create,  how  much  more 
necessary  to  see  that  what  relates  to  and  brings  out  self-help  should 
be  such  as  can  be  well  recommended  and  safely  relied  on.  Especially 
should  this  be  the  case  in  the  present  day,  when  in  many  unions 
out-door  relief  is  being  so  properly  curtailed.  The  rule  now  gene- 
rally is  that  the  man  who  has  not  subscribed  to  a  club  should  in 
sickness  be  refused  out-door  relief.  This  is  quite  correct  But 
surely  it  is  very  difficult  to  rest  satisfied  with  this  strict  enforcement, 
unless  the  guardians  so  acting  are  satisfied  that  the  societies  are  now 
such  as  can  be  recommended  for  a  safe  investment.  Are,  then,  those 
guardians  exerting  themselves  in  any  way  to  see  to  this  necessity? 
Do  they  inquire  whether  the  clubs  in  their  villages  have  a  periodical 
valuation,  /.^.,  an  examination  by  an  actuary  into  the  position  of  the 
club,  so  as  to  detect  and  set  to  rights  any  defects  which  may  be  dis- 
closed in  the  working  of  the  society.  This  is  done  every  five  years 
by  all  insurance  offices,  and  by  many  friendly  societies.  The  Friendly 
Societies  Act  of  1875  makes  a  quinquennial  valuation  compulsory. 
Public  actuaries  are  appointed  to  value  their  assets  and  liabilities. 
These  may  be  employed  at  a  moderate  cost.  Unfortunately,  the  Act 
also  allowed  them  to  select  their  own  valuers,  which  if  done  would 
make  the  valuation  unreliable.  This  valuation  must  take  place  by 
the  end  of  the  year  1880.  This  will  make  it  less  justifiable  for  a 
working-man  not  to  belong  to  a  club,  and  guardians  may  then  have 
no  scruple  whatever  about  acting  strictly  in  the  matter  of  out-door 
relief 

Mr.  Bland  followed  with  some  remarks  affecting  the  relations  of 
guardians  and  the  trustees  of  charities. 

Rev.  L.  Clayton  was  doubtful  whether  much  practical  good  could 
come  of  these  suggestions,  unless  in  the  minds  of  all  present  there 
was  a  clear  idea  of  the  principle  upon  which  they  were  to  proceed. 
Charity  meant  doing  good  to  one's  fellow  men,  and  that  was  the  test 
under  which  all  these  charities  must  be  brought     If  they  did  not 
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eflfect  this  object,  it  seemed  to  him  that  that  fact  was  a  sufficient 
answer  to  all  questions,  and  that  a  change  was  absolutely  necessary. 
The  suggestion  was  made  by  a  speaker  that  in  looking  around  the 
neighbourhood  they  found  the  one  good  institution  to  be  the  friendly 
society,  and  he  believed  that  to  be  true.  He  believed  that  the  men 
who  belonged  to  friendly  societies  were  the  pick  of  their  class ;  there- 
fore in  touching  this  matter  they  must  take  care  what  they  were 
doing.  If  they  were  made  the  objects  of  charity  the  whole  of  them 
became  tainted  and  the  principle  of  self-help  on  which  the  societies 
were  established  were  upset  It  was  the  experience  of  many  members 
of  the  boards  of  guardians  that  when  their  charitable  feelings  had  led 
them  to  encourage  applications  for  relief  in  what  they  considered  to 
be  deserving  cases  they  were  opening  up  a  new  idea  to  many  men  as 
to  what  they  had  to  depend  upon.  They  had  really  to  consider  what 
would  be  the  moral  effects  of  charity  upon  the  people.  In  the  way 
of  bringing  about  a  proper  change  there  were  many  difficulties  and 
strong  opposition  was  threatened,  almost  enough  to  make  them 
despair.  All  they  could  hope  for  was  by  discussing  and  ventilating 
the  matter  to  induce  a  change  of  public  feehng,  and  to  get  the  work- 
ing classes  to  take  an  enlightened,  sensible  view  of  the  question. 

Mr.  Gordon,  referring  to  the  suggestion  of  assistance  to  elemen- 
tary schools,  and  the  remark  that  had  been  made  that  the  adoption 
of  this  course  would  be  relieving  those  whom  the  bequests  were  never 
intended  to  relieve,  observed  that  in  the  case  of  charities  and  higher 
schools  the  result  was  the  same.  He  also  deprecated  the  idea  of  in- 
terference with  friendly  societies,  the  members  of  which,  he  asserted, 
were  quite  capable  of  managing  their  own  affairs. 

Rev.  Canon  Hex  asked  if  paupers,  as  paupers,  should  be  excluded 
from  the  receipt  of  Christmas  or  other  doles.  It  had  been  said  very 
often  that  those  in  the  receipt  of  parish  relief  ought  not  to  receive 
doles,  and  he  wished  to  know  if  it  were  so.  In  the  parish  with  which 
he  was  connected  if  this  rule  were  enforced  it  would  exclude  some 
hundreds.  There  was  no  question  about  it,  almost  every  pauper  that 
was  in  receipt  of  relief  from  the  board  of  guardians  also  was  the 
recipient  of  some  of  those  doles ;  and  if  that  was  to  be  the  established 
rule  he  would  rather  fear  going  to  the  distribution,  as  he  had  done 
for  many  years  past,  because  he  would  not  feel  at  all  safe,  as  he  was 
quite  certain  there  would  be  a  great  ferment  about  it ;  but  still  if  the 
thing  was  right  it  should  be  persevered  in.  The  Hon.  F.  Strutt  had 
told  them  something  upon  the  subject  just  now ;  he  was  not  going  to 
argue  about  the  matter,  but  he  was  sure  a  great  many  guardians  in 
the  Midland  district  would  sympathise  with  the  difficiilties  which  he 
would  have  to  face  if  the  law  were  carried  out  strictly. 

Mr.  HoDGRiNSON  believed  that  the  present  law  must  remain  in 
force  for  some  time,  for  the  simple  reason  that  no  member  of  Parlia- 
ment could  be  hoped  to  be  found  to  bring  in  a  Bill  for  its  alteration, 
there  being  still  less  chance  of  getting  members  to  vote  for  it.  There- 
fore, they  could  not  hope  for  much  from  Acts  of  Parliament.  As  for 
the  dubs,  if  they  were  to  be  recipients  of  these  charities  they  would 
soon  be  very  numerous,  but  it  was  a  bad  principle  altogether.    A 
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dub  was  no  good  unless  it  was  entirely  self-supporting,  and  entirely 
dependent  upon  its  own  members.  Mr.  Strutt's  suggestion  that 
guardians  should  confer  with  the  Charity  Commissioners  would  be  a 
very  good  one  if  it  were  practicable,  but  there  seemed  to  be  a  sort  of 
enmity  between  them.  The  best  use  they  could  make  of  the  charities 
would  be  to  pay  the  school  fees  of  paupers  who  could  not  pay  for 
themselves. 

Mr.  Neale  remarked,  that  being  an  old  guardian,  one  with  few  in- 
tervals, ever  since  unions  were  established,  he  could  speak  from 
experience,  and  did  not  think  out-door  relief  and  our  village  charities 
had  demoralized  the  poor  as  many  would  lead  us  to  believe.  He 
contended  that  the  charities  referred  to  were  intended  more  for  old 
men  and  women  who  were  unable  to  help  themselves.  He  con- 
gratulated Mr.  Pell  on  the  gradual  attainment  of  his  wish,  viz.,  doing 
away  with  out-door  relief;  this  was  gradually  being  effected,  but  not 
from  legislative  interference  or  outside  pressure,  but  from  three 
causes — higher  wages,  impressing  upon  the  poor  the  importance  of 
self-help,  and  again,  because  guardians  were  alive  to  the  necessity 
of  discriminating  between  the  deserving  and  undeserving  poor.  If 
this  result  had  been  attained  without  legislation,  why  should  not 
charities  be  as  judiciously  managed  without  it  ?  The  fault  was  not  in 
the  charities  themselves,  but  in  the  manner  of  their  distribution.  He 
had  no  great  objection  to  these  charities  being  put  into  one  fund, 
provided  the  poor  received  the  entire  benefit,  but  he  had  a  great 
objection  to  legislation  standing  between  himself  and  his  lawyer 
when  he  made  his  will,  dictating  how  he  was  or  was  not  to  leave  his 
money;  and  also  thought  considerable  opprobrium  would  £all  upon 
any  one  interfering  with  the  legitimate  exercise  of  discretion  in  carry- 
ing out  the  ancient  ideas.  He  believed  these  things  would  work 
right  in  time,  and  that  there  would  be  a  gradual  decrease  of  out-door 
relieil  In  every  way  they  should  encourage  the  feeling  of  inde- 
pendence, and  discriminate  between  the  pauper  and  the  poor.  If 
they  began  to  legislate  concerning  these  endowments,  the  poor  would 
begin  to  want  to  know  about  the  endowments  of  the  rich,  secular  and 
ecclesiastical.  He  thought  the  ancient  endowments  should  be  pre- 
served and  used  in  a  proper  manner,  and  that  in  time  the  inde- 
pendence of  Englishmen  would  help  the  poor  to  resist  applying  for 
relief  of  any  kind  except  in  cases  of  extreme  necessity. 

Rev.  W.  Bury  replied  upon  the  whole  question,  saying  that  there 
had  been  such  a  general  acceptation  of  the  principle  set  down  in  his 
paper,  that  he  had  very  little  to  reply  to.  But  he  would  like  to  say, 
what  he  supposed  everybody  knew,  that  the  endowments  of  the  ridi 
and  upper  classes  had  been  inquired  into,  and  had  been  very  much 
reformed.  Canon  Willes  seemed  to  think  that  applying  the  diarities 
to  the  support  of  elementary  and  other  schools  for  the  poor  would  be 
simply  a  relief  for  the  rates  rather  than  the  poor;  but  he  wished  to 
ask,  who  were  the  "poor?"  It  seemed  to  him,  if  he  was  not  very 
much  mistaken,  that  a  man  might  be  very  much  troubled  with  die 
rates  who  tried  hard  to  pay  his  way,  and  was  often  much  poorer  than 
the  labourer  who  had  no  such  troubles.    It  was  impossible  to  do  good 
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without  in  some  sense  relieving  the  ratepayers,  and  it  was  a  mistaken 
notion  to  think  that  the  only  way  in  which  they  could  help  the  poor 
was  by  money.  They  wanted  their  brains.  As  for  putting  poverty 
on  Providence  that  seemed  rather  hard  on  Providence ;  he  believed 
very  little  poverty  came  from  the  Higher  Power.  It  had  been  said 
that  if  they  attempted  to  touch  the  endowments  it  would  prevent 
people  from  giving  their  money  at  all  in  charities.  If  charitable 
people  were  to  be  stopped  in  their  present  charities,  or  in  the  charities 
they  wished  to  leave,  by  the  idea  that  a  future  generation  might  dis- 
pose of  the  money  in  some  way  that  was  not  at  first  intended,  but 
which  was  afterwards  shown  to  be  advisable,  let  that  go ;  there  were 
too  many  charities  left  by  such  people  already.  He  thoroughly 
agreed  with  Mr.  Strutt  that  small  doles  of  2^.  6d.  or  so  should  be  con- 
solidated. With  regard  to  the  question  that  had  been  put,  it  was 
perfectly  legal  for  guardians  to  relieve  those  in  receipt  of  charity,  but 
the  converse  was  not  true ;  it  was  not  legal  for  trustees  of  charities  to 
give  relief  to  persons  receiving  relief  from  the  rates.  All  endow- 
ments which  were  not  of  a  national  character,  and  which  could  not 
be  moulded  or  acted  upon  by  the  ideas,  and  wants,  and  reason,  and 
necessity  of  the  times,  seemed  to  him  to  be  mischievous ;  all  endow- 
ments of  a  fossilized  and  stereotyped  kind  must  be  mischievous ;  but 
all  endowments  really  national,  and  which  could  be  and  had  been 
changed  and  moulded  by  the  varying  wants  of  the  time,  those  which 
might  be,  could  be,  and  alone  would  be  useful  endowments.  He 
had  nothing  further  to  say,  except  to  thank  them  very  much  for  the 
way  in  which  his  paper  had  been  received. 

Mr.  Turner,  M.P.,  proposed  a  vote  of  thanks  to  Mr.  Bury,  which 
was  seconded  by  Mr.  Garfit,  M.P.,  carried  unanimously,  and  acknow- 
ledged; Mr.  Pell,  M.P.,  proposed,  and  Colonel  Moore  seconded,  a 
vote  of  thanks  to  Mr.  Halford,  the  secretary,  which  was  also  acknow- 
ledged ;  and  a  vote  of  thanks  to  the  Mayor  (Sir  James  Oldknow)  for 
presiding,  proposed  by  Colonel  Moore,  and  seconded  by  Sir  Frederick 
Fowke,  closed  the  proceedings. 
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STATISTICS  OF  PAUPERISM  ON  JANUARY   ist,  1878. 


Leicestershire. 


Union. 

No.  of 
Parishes 

Population 
X871. 

Paupbrs. 

TotaL 

Pro. 
ponioDto 

In-door. 

Out-door. 

Popuu- 
tiax. 

Lutterworth 

•     37 

14,257 

59 

362 

421 

I  34 

Market  Harborough   .. 

•     42 

16,081 

87 

517 

604 

127 

Billesdon     

.     38 

7,569 

38 

201 

239 

1-31 

Blaby 

•     30 

14,814 

*34 

457 

491 

1-30 

Hinckley     

.      14 

16,148 

III 

514 

62s 

1-25 

Market  Bosworth 

•     31 

13,746 

86 

405 

491 

1-28 

Ashby-de-la-Zouch 

•     30 

31,532 

163 

568 

731 

1*43 

Loughborough     

•      25 

24,316 

175 

667 

842 

128 

Barrow-on-Soar 

.     38 

21,562 

lOI 

5*8 

629 

134 

Leicester     

10 

9S,220 

87s 

1,723 

2,598 

136 

Melton  Mowbray 

•     56 

19,926 

141 

448 

589 

133 

Total  of  Leicestershire 

•  351 

275,171 

1,870 

6,390 

8,260 

1-33 

*  Exclusive  of  the  in-door  pauper  children  (about  12  in  number)  of  the  Blaby 
union,  who  are  inmates  of  the  Leicester  union  workhouse. 

Rutlandshire. 


Union. 

No.  of 
Parishes 

Population 
X871. 

Paupbrs. 

Total 

Pro- 
portion to 

In-door. 

Out-door. 

Popula- 
tion. 

Oakham       

Uppingham 

31 
36 

11,142 
12,243 

66 

^   86 

383 
241 

449 
327 

1-25 
1-37 

Total  of  Rutlandshire  . 

67 

23,385 

152 

624 

776 

130 
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No.  of 

Populatioo 
1871. 

PAvrsat. 

Total 

Pre- 
poTtton  to 

In-door. 

Out-door. 

Popula. 
tion. 

Stamford 

•       37 

17,821 

120 

654 

774 

1-23 

Bourn  ...     . 

.       36 

19,981 

159 

639 

798 

125 

Spalding 

ID 

23.184 

173 

577 

750 

1-31 

Holbeach    . 

II 

19.351 

177 

715 

892 

I'2I 

Boston...     . 

.        46 

38.836 

292 

1,488 

1,780 

I'22 

Sleaford 

.     59 

25.834 

132 

806 

938 

1-27 

Grantham    . 

•     54 

30,606 

137 

909 

1,046 

129 

Lincoln 

•     99 

52,266 

249 

1,912 

2,161 

I  24 

Homcastlc  . 

.     69 

23.764 

103 

843 

946 

I  "25 

Spilsby...     . 

.     66 

29,246 

118 

930 

1,048 

127 

Louth  ...     . 

.     90 

34.808 

132 

1.013 

I.I45 

130 

Caistor...     . 

.     76 

48,88s 

133 

999 

1,132 

143 

Glanford  Brigg    . 

•  54 

36,239 

131 

860 

991 

1-36 

Gainsborough      ., 

•  50 

27,230 

13s 

730 

865 

I3I 

Total  of  Lincolnshire.. 

•   757 

428,051 

2,191 

13.075 

15.266 

1-28 

Nottinghamshire. 


Naof 
Puuhc* 

Populatioo 
1871. 

PAoms. 

Total 

Pre- 

portion  to 

In-door. 

Out-door. 

Popula- 
tion. 

East  Retford       

Worksop      

Mansfield     

Basford       

Radford      

Nottingham 

Southwell    

Newark       

Bingham     

50 

29 
21 

44 
4 
3 

61 

52 
42 

23.035 
25.347 
35.833 
84.561 
33.789 

86,621 

21,937 
29,616 

14,665 

70 
105 
238 

345 
103 
672 
129 
127 
62 

533 

518 

1,260 

1,541 
673 

1.475 
656 

745 
344 

603 

623 

1,498 

1,886 
776 

2,147 
785 
872 
406 

138 
1-40 
124 

1-45 
I '43 
1-40 
128 
1-34 
136 

Total  Nottinghamshire  . 

306 

355.404 

1,851 

7,745 

9.596 

1-37 
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UmoK 

Ma  of 
Faiulw* 

.871. 

PAorno. 

TotaL 

Pn>- 

poniooto 

In-door. 

Out-dooc. 

•"r- 

Shardlow     

Derby 

Belper 

Ashbourne 

Chesterfield 

Bakewell      

Chapel-en-le-Frith 

Glossop       

Hayfield      

48 

7 
35 
64 

34 
60 

»7 
10 

4 

33.9«S 
62,333 
52,864 
20,556 
77,406 
29,612 

15.779 
20,673 

".752 

126 
472 
194 

97 

306 

105 

66 

75 
68 

717 

853 
1.252 

362 
2,150 

467 

235 
129 

174 

843 
1,325 
1.446 

459 
2,456 
572 
301 
204 
242 

140 

1-47 
136 

1-4S 
131 
152 
152 

I'lOI 

1-48 

Total  of  Derbyshire   ... 

279 

324,900 

1.509 

6,339 

7.848 

1-41 

North  Midland  District. 


Naof 
Parishes 

PopttUttoo 
X87X. 

Paupers. 

Tout 

P»o- 
poctioalo 

In-door. 

Out-door. 

Populn- 
tioo. 

Leicestershire      

351 

275.171 

1,870 

6,390 

8,260 

133 

Rutlandshire       

67 

23.385 

152 

624 

776 

1-30 

Lincolnshire        

757 

428,051 

2,191 

13,075 

15,266 

128 

Nottinghamshire 

306 

355,404 

1,851 

7,745 

9,596 

1-37 

Derbyshire 

279 

324,900 

1,509 

6,339 

7,848 

141 

Total  of  North  Mid  Dis. 

1,760 

1,406,911 

7,573 

34,173 

41,746 

1*34 

The  total  annual  poor  rate  of  the  district  is  estimated  at  ^33,437, 
and  the  gross  rental  at  ^9,485,320. 

JOHN  F.  HALFORD, 

Secretary  to  the  Poor  Law  Conference, 

North  Midland  District. 

Kilby  Vicarage,  Leicester, 
Nov.  nth,  1878. 
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Rev.  W.  Lewery  Blackley,  Rector  of  North  Waltham,  Hants, 
read  the  following  paper : — 

National  Providence,  and  the  Abolition  of 
Poor  Rates. 

I  MUST  premise  that,  by  the  kindness  of  the  editor, 
Mr.  J.  Knowles,  I  was  permitted,  in  reading  the  follow- 
ing paper  at  the  Conference,  to  anticipate  an  essay 
on  "  National  Insurance,"  contributed  by  me  to  The 
Nineteenth  Century,  for  November,  1878,  to  which  I 
may  refer  the  readers  for  fuller  particulars  of  my 
scheme  than  time  allowed  me  to  enter  upon  here. 

One  of  the  chief  outcries  of  the  age  is  against  the 
improvidence  of  the  lower  classes ;  but,  are  they  im- 
provident or  no  ?  The  question  has  been  much 
debated.  We  have  had  this  year  an  elaborate  article, 
with  the  very  title — "Are  the  Working  Classes  of 
England  improvident  ?" — set  forth  in  the  July  Contem- 
porary Review y  by  Mr.  George  Howell.  He  goes  into 
the  question  of  the  amount  of  earnings,  and  the  cost 
of  necessaries,  and,  at  all  events,  suggests  to  his 
readers  that,  considering  the  dearness  of  living  and  the 
rate  of  wages,  it  is  hardly  just  to  call  the  English 
people  an  improvident  race  at  all. 

This  is  a  very  common  way  of  discussing  the 
question;  but  I  believe  it  to  be  a  most  mistaken 
one,  the  following  of  which  all  clear  reasoners  ought 
strenuously  to  object  to.  It  is  the  hunting  of  a  will-o'- 
the-wisp,  which  is  sure  to  leave  them  sticking  in  the 
mud.  Its  premises  must  be  vague  and  uncertain,  its 
deductions  must  be  proportionally  unsatisfactory.  It 
may  be  a  sentimental  way  of  considering  the  matter ; 
it  is  not  a  sensible  one. 

For  this  reason — that,  whatever  proportion  the  rate 
of  wages  has,  at  any  time,  borne  to  the  cost  of  neces- 
saries in  England,  there  never  has  been  a  period  in 
which  two  distinct  classes  have  not  existed  among  our 
working  men — the  provident  and  the  improvident 
There  have  always  been  men  who  could  live,  thrive, 
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bring  up  a  family,  and  provide  against  a  rainy  day,  and 
the  necessities  of  sickness  and  old  age,  on  their  wages, 
large  or  small,  though  receiving  no  more  money,  and 
though  having  no  smaller  burdens  than  many  of  their 
neighbours  who  never  laid  a  shilling  by,  and  whose 
only  prospect  in  sickness  and  old  age  has  been  the 
pauper's  dole.  Now,  as  long  as  one  such  provident 
man  as  I  have  described  is  to  be  found  in  England, 
and,  still  more,  so  long  as,  I  am  proud  to  say,  thousands 
such  exist,  in  every  grade,  none  can  say  that  thrift 
and  providence  is  a  thing  impossible  for  the  working 
man.  So  long,  too,  as  such  men  form,  as  they  unhap- 
pily do,  only  a  very  small  minority  of  our  labouring 
classes,  so  long  none  can  say,  with  truth,  that  those 
classes  are  not  generally  improvident. 

Alas !  we  may  go  further,  and  say  also  with  truth,  to 
our  shame,  that  the  English  nation,  which  we  speak  of 
as  the  grandest,  is  also  the  most  improvident ;  and, 
therefore,  in  this  respect  at  least,  the  meanest  and  most 
beggarly  race  on  the  face  of  the  civilized  globe.  I,  for 
one,  do  not  blame  the  people  for  it.  We  do  not  blame 
a  field  for  being  full  of  thisdes,  we  blame  the  foolish 
farmer  who  lets  the  thistles  grow.  Our  people,  in  their 
improvidence,  are  simply  creatures  of  their  circum- 
stances. So  far  from  wondering  that  they  are  thriftless, 
my  wonder  is  that  there  is  one  thrifty  man  in  England. 

We  are  degraded  by  a  vicious  system,  that  of  our 
poor  law,  which  practically  inflicts  penalties  on  pru- 
dence, and  pays  premiums  to  recklessness ;  treats 
thrift  as  a  vice,  and  treats  waste  as  a  virtue.  For  our 
poor  law  makes  the  thrifty  support  the  improvident. 
If  we  ask,  **  Is  this  fair  ?"  there  can  be  but  one  answer, 
"  No  ;  the  thing  is  an  injustice."  Then  we  ask, "  Why 
is  this  injustice  done  ?  the  answer  is,  "  No  other 
course  is  possible."  Now,  I  have  the  great  audacity 
to  traverse  this  statement  altogether.  There  is  another 
course  possible,  and  it  is  time  that  it  should  be  tried. 
To  make  this  course  intelligible,  I  must  lay  down  cer- 
tain propositions. 

The  first  needs  only  to  be  stated,  you  will  all  agree 

Y2 
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to  it  without  argument — "  Every  man  ought  to  provide, 
if  he  be  able,  for  his  own  support  in  sickness  and  old 
age." 

The  second  is — "  If  he  be  able  and  willing  to  make 
such  provision,  he  should  be  shown  how."  This  you 
will  also  admit  without  argument. 

The  third  is — "  If  he  be  able,  and  unwilling,  he 
should  be  compelled^ 

Against  the  acceptance  of  this  proposition  two 
objections  immediately  suggest  themselves;  one  of 
policy,  which  says,  compulsion  is  wrong,  and  one  of 
practice,  which  says,  compulsion  is  impossible. 

First,  then,  I  shall  be  told  that  compulsion  is  wrong, 
as  being  an  interference  with  the  liberty  of  the  subject 
If  this  be  a  good  argument,  it  makes  against  all  com- 
pulsion. If  we  are  to  avoid  compulsion  on  principle 
we  must  do  away  with  compulsory  vaccination,  com- 
pulsory disinfection,  compulsory  sanitation,  compulsory 
education,  compulsory  registration ;  in  a  word,  with  a 
vast  number  of  useful  measures  which  our  nation  has 
adopted  and  will  never  abandon. 

Let  us,  therefore,  hear  no  more  of  this  old  bugbear, 
the  liberty  of  the  subject,  as  frightening  us  from  the 
path  of  improvement.  The  man  who,  in  the  face  of 
our  many  salutary  compulsions,  has  only  this  objection 
to  offer,  is  one  who  has  thought  little  and  learned  less 
about  the  subject  in  hand. 

And  let  me  observe,  before  going  further,  that  in 
asking  for  compulsory  providence,  according  to  the 
plan  I  purpose  unfolding,  I  only  seek  to  introduce  a 
new  practice,  not  a  new  principle.  For  compulsory 
providence  has  been  established  among  us  for  centuries, 
and  exists  to-day ;  but  it  is  worked  the  wrong  way, 
and  v&far  too  provident^  for  its  wrong  working  not  only 
provides  rates  to  support  paupers,  but  provides  paupers 
to  consume  rates.  It  is  a  national  providence  indeed, 
which  only  pauperizes  our  nation,  and  a  compulsory 
providence  which  always  enforces  its  compulsion  on  the 
wrong  man.  It  adds  a  burden  to  the  thrifty  man  who 
bears  his  own  already;   it  gives  a  premium  to  the 
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wasteful  for  leaving  the  duty  of  self-provision  un- 
attempted. 

Seeing,  then,  that  a  bad  system  of  compulsion 
exists  already,  no  one  need  say  that,  to  replace  it  by  a 
good  system  of  compulsion  must  be  a  political  mistake. 
So  much  for  the  objection  of  policy. 

But  now  comes  the  question  of  practice.  Is  it  possible 
for  all  our  working  classes  to  make  their  own  provision 
against  want  in  sickness  and  age  ? 

To  enable  us  to  determine  this  question  we  must 
consider  one  economic  aspect  in  which  the  labouring 
classes  differ  from  others  higher  in  the  social  scale. 

A  man  in  trade  has  a  reasonable  prospect  of  an 
improved  condition  as  he  advances  in  years  ;  his  con- 
nections extend,  his  business  developes,  his  earnings 
increase.  But  with  the  labourer  these  conditions  are 
reversed.  The  vigorous  young  man  of  20  can  earn  as 
high  wages  as  he  can  ever  expect  to  do  in  his  lifetime ; 
and,  in  the  vast  majority  of  cases,  he  has  only  himself 
to  keep.  The  labourer  of  35  has  a  wife  and  family  in 
addition  to  support  from  his  no  larger  wages,  and,  if  he 
think  of  becoming  provident,  has  to  pay  at  a  much 
larger  rate  for  the  benefits  assured,  and  to  pay  it  from 
a  much  smaller  surplus  than  the  younger  man.  The 
life  provision  which,  capitalized,  costs  for  a  man  of  20 
Ji  1 5,  and  is  quite  within  his  power  of  securing,  costs 
£2^  for  a  man  of  35,  and  is  utterly  impossible  for  him 
to  pay. 

The  direct  answer  then  to  the  question  is  this — The 
labouring  man  can  make  his  own  provision ;  but  he  can 
only  do  it  at  a  certain  period  of  his  life — namely, 
while  he  is  still  young  and  unencumbered. 

Unhappily  for  him  and  for  our  nation,  this  period 
exactly  coincides  with  that  part  of  his  life  when  he  is 
most  ignorant  and  inexperienced ;  when  he  wants 
money  least,  and  possesses  it  in  superabundance  for  his 
needs;  when  he  is  most  easily  induced  to  squander 
away  his  means,  and  in  so  doing  to  contract  ineradic- 
able habits  of  waste  and  self-indulgence. 

A  pound  a  week  is,  at  the  present  time,  no  unreason- 
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able  estimate  to  make  of  the  average  earnings  even  of 
a  labourer ;  but,  to  put  it  beyond  cavil,  let  us  place  the 
average  wages  of  a  man  of  20  at  15^.  per  week,  or 
even  less.  If  on  these  wages  hundreds  of  thousands 
support  themselves,  their  wives,  and  families,  none  will 
deny  that  a  young  bachelor  can,  if  he  will,  live,  and 
live  well,  on  gs.  out  of  his  15^.  If  he  would  exercise 
just  so  much  self-denial  /or  one  single  year,  he  might, 
by  one  payment  of  £is^  secure  aid  in  sickness  to  the 
amount  of  %s.  a  week  till  he  reached  70  years  of  age, 
and  a  pension  of  4-y.  weekly  from  that  age  till  his  death. 
But  even  so  much  as  this  I  would  not  ask — 2s,  a  week 
for  three  years  amounts  to  the  same  sum,  and  is  more 
easily  contributed.  So  much,  I  think,  the  State  might 
reasonably  compel  every  young  man  to  pay.  Thus  we 
see  there  is  one  period  in  the  life  of  every  working 
man  in  which  he  can,  if  he  will,  render  himself  inde- 
pendent, during  his  whole  lifetime,  of  parochial  relief. 

If  the  nation  compel  every  man  to  make  an  assur- 
ance against  sickness  and  infirmity,  the  very  first 
essential  must  be  that  the  investment  for  which  it  takes 
his  money  should  be  absolutely  secure ;  the  nation  must 
give  a  national  guarantee.  This  means  the  foundation 
of  a  national  friendly  society,  or  what,  for  shortness 
sake,  I  will  call  a  national  club. 

Again,  if  the  nation  guarantee  each  man's  assurance, 
it  must  require  each  man  to  guarantee  his  contribution  ; 
the  payment  expected  for  his  assurance  must  not  be 
precarious,  as  all  periodical  payments  necessarily  are ; 
it  must  be  paid  down,  as  I  shall  show  it  can  be,  once  for 
all.  But,  the  principle  of  a  single  cash  payment  in 
advance,  instead  of  monthly  or  quarterly  payments, 
will  be  essential 

Again,  if  the  nation  undertake  such  a  work  as  this, 
it  must  be  by  an  organization  which  reaches  every 
parish  in  the  kingdom.  Such  an  organization  already 
exists  in  the  post  office.  I  propose  that  it  should  be 
utilized  for  this  purpose,  as  it  has  already  been  succes- 
sively for  savings  banks,  deferred  annuities,  telegraphs, 
and,  to  a  considerable  extent,  parcel  conveyance. 
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The  national  club,  acting  through  every  postmaster, 
should  require  a  fixed  payment  to  be  made  by  each 
earner  of  wages  as  he  reaches  the  age  of,  say,  1 7  years 
— or  any  age  when  he  begins  to  earn  money.  The 
periods  of  such  payments  should  be  fixed  as  might 
seem  most  convenient  to  the  payer.  That  is,  supposing 
the  total  sum  required  to  be  ;^I5,  the  payer  might 
elect  to  pay  it  by  deduction  from  his  wages — to  be 
made  by  his  employer — either  of  6s.  per  week,  or  ;^I5 
in  one  year  ;  or  of  3^.  per  week,  or  ^7  ioj-  in  each  of 
two  years ;  or  of  2s.  per  week,  or  ^^5  in  each  of  three 
years. 

Every  employer  should  be  required,  in  engaging  a 
new  hand  who  could  not  show  his  club-ticket — certify- 
ing his  full  payment — to  put  aside  a  certain  proportion 
of  the  wages  earned,  for  which  he  should  be  account- 
able to  the  department ;  and  each  payment  made  on 
account  of  the  assurance  should  be  certified  by  the 
office  stamps,  as  savings  bank  transactions  are  at  the 
present  time.  Once  the  required  amount  had  been 
contributed,  the  assurer  should  receive  a  certificate 
establishing  the  fact  of  his  being  fully  assured,  or,  as 
we  may  call  it,  club  free,  the  exhibition  of  which  certi- 
ficate would  exempt  his  employers  from  any  future 
trouble  in  making  deductions  from  his  wages—  all  col- 
lusion in  this  matter  between  employer  and  employed 
being  rendered  impossible,  by  making  the  employer 
liable  for  the  fixed  proportion  due  to  the  national  club 
on  the  labourer  proving  the  fact  of  his  employment. 

The  man  who  shall  thus  have  completed  his  contri- 
butions to  the  national  club  will  have  made  his  own  due 
provision  for  sickness  and  old  age,  will  have  an 
Imperial  guarantee  for  the  security  of  that  provision, 
can  never  lose  his  membership,  will  have  no  monthly 
contribution  to  pay,  and  will  be,  for  the  rest  of  his  life, 
free  from  potential  or  actual  pauperism,  safe  against 
starvation,  independent  of  poor  rates,  careless  of  boards 
of  guardians  and  relieving  officers,  and  clear  of  the 
degrading  consciousness  that  he  is  living  on  the  earn- 
ings of  his  hard-working  fellow-men. 
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The  change  which  such  a  measure  would  eflfect  in 
the  condition  of  the  English  working  classes  would  be 
stupendous.  //  need  not  cost  one  single  shilling  of  public 
money ;  and,  yet,  in  the  course  of  a  generation,  it  would 
necessarily  abolish  the  improvidence,  which  is  the  curse, 
and,  unchecked,  must  become  the  ruin,  of  our  nation. 
It  would  give  to  every  man  in  England  a  direct  personal 
money  interest  in  the  public  weal  and  in  the  stability 
of  our  institutions.  //  would  make  a  male  pauper  im- 
possible to  find^  and  rates  for  the  support  of  male 
paupers  unnecessary  for  evermore,  It  is  little  to  say  it 
would  diminish  our  poor  rates,  now  ;^8,ooo,ooo  a-year, 
by  half ;  for  if  no  man*  could  become  a  pauper  the 
necessity  for  at  least  three-fourths  of  our  poor  rates 
would  disappear. 

I  will  now  deal  with  some  of  the  obvious  objections 
to  this  proposal.  The  first  is  a  common  one,  and  needs 
little  argument.  It  is  the  objection  some  of  my  hearers 
find  springing  first  into  their  minds  ;  the  objection  of 
surprise.  "It  will  never  do !"  they  cry.  To  this 
objection  we  need  pay  no  attention  till  those  who  utter 
it  show  some  good  reason  why  it  will  never  do. 

The  objection  to  establishing  any  national  club,  I  do 
not  answer  here,  as  time  is  too  short  to  enter  into  every 
branch  of  the  subject ;  but  my  readers  will  find  it  fully 
treated  in  The  Nineteenth  Century  essay. 

And  I  must  ask  them  to  let  me  deal  in  the  same  way 
with  the  objections,  to  making  the  national  club  a  post 
office  club.  It  will  be  said  that  this  plan  was  investi- 
gated by  the  Friendly  Societies  Commission,  and  found 
impracticable.  For  a  reply  to  this  1  must  refer  them 
to  the  essay,  in  which  I  have  examined  very  fully  the 
reasons  given  by  the  Commission  for  not  establishing 
a  voluntary,  occasional,  precarious  national  post  office 
club,  and  in  which,  I  trust,  I  have  also  shown  that  the 
establishment   of  a  very    different  thing — namely,  a 


*  The  argument  is  applied,  in  the  first  place,  to  the  male  sex ;  there  is  no 
logical  reason  against  applying  it  to  the  female  also,  and  thus  extinguishing  poor 
rates  altogether. 
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compulsory,  prepaid,  national  post  office  club  is  by  no 
means  impracticable  or  unreasonable,  if  the  nation 
itself  learn  to  desire  such  a  measure.  Leaving,  then, 
for  the  present,  these  two,  I  come  to  the  third  head  of 
objection  ;  that  likely  to  be  made  by  employers  to  the 
trouble  deductions  from  wages  may  occasion  them. 

This  may  be  briefly  dealt  with.  The  trouble  would 
only  occur  during  a  very  short  period — say  two  years 
on  an  average — of  each  labourer's  life.  A  vast  deal  of 
trouble  of  the  same  sort  is  even  now  cheerfully  volun- 
teered by  many  employers  of  labour,  and  a  vast  deal 
more  would  be  undertaken  for  sheer  philanthropy's 
sake.  On  this  point,  Mr.  Scudamore — (in  answers 
27,778,  Report  of  Commission  on  Friendly  Societies) 
— ogives  most  striking  evidence,  showing  the  thing 
to  be  already  done  to  a  very  large  extent.  But 
we  need  not  trust  to  philanthropy,  when  self-interest 
would  secure  the  cheerful  undertaking  of  the  trouble. 
Employers  of  labour  are  payers  of  rates ;  and  there  is 
not  one  so  short-sighted  as  not  to  see — at  least  when 
shown — ^that  the  slight  trouble,  which  need  not  amount 
to  more  than  one  or  two  transactions  a  year  for  two 
years,  in  deducting  and  investing  a  labourer's  savings, 
would  be  the  means  of  preventing  that  labourer  ever 
becoming  a  burden  on  the  rates  which  employers  have 
to  pay. 

And,  in  real  fact,  no  crucial  difficulty  can  arise  on  such 
a  point  as  this.  In  Germany — ^as  we  find  from  the 
evidence  of  Consul-General  Crowe,  before  the  Friendly 
Societies  Commission,  answers  24,043-4 — ''masters  of 
artizans*  are  bound  by  law  to  deduct  from  their  work- 
metis  wages  the  fortnightly  payments  due  by  them  to 
their  Cassenl'  or  Clubs,  "  and  no  difficulty  ever  arises^' 
though  this  system  is  carried  through  every  fortnight 
of  the  working  men's  whole  lives,  instead  of  only  spread- 
ing over  a  year  or  two,  as  I  propose.  But  I  will  go  fur- 
ther than  this,  to  say  that  I  am  certain  that  in  very  many 


♦  More  accurately,  in  terms  of  the  latest  Gennan  legislation— April,  1876— 
"  employers  of  operatives,''  maU  and  female. 
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cases  masters  will  be  glad  to  assist  deserving  lads  by  a 
gift  towards  the  completion  of  their  compulsory  club 
rate,  while  they  would  hesitate  to  make  them  a  direct 
gift  of  money  which  they  felt  would  most  probably  be 
wasted. 

The  fourth  head  of  objection  is  that  likely  to  be 
made  to  the  cost  of  compulsory  insurance. 

I  set  this  amount — ^following  the  tables  of  the 
Hampshire  Friendly  Society,  a  solvent  society  of  more 
than  50  years'  experience — at  first  at  ;^  15  for  a  young 
man  at  the  age  of  20  years  ;  at  the  middle  period, 
between  17  and  20,  say  18^  years,  the  cost  would  be 
£14  in  a  single  payment,  which  would  entitle  the 
insurer  to  receive  Ss.  a  week  whenever  sick,  till  the 
age  of  70,  after  which  time  he  should  draw  a  pension 
of  4s.  a  week  as  long  as  he  lived. 

I  therefore  place  the  average  national  club  rate  at 
;^  1 4  for  the  sake  of  safe  calculation  ;  though  I  shall 
now  show  a  strong  reason  for  inferring  that  in  the 
course  of  a  few  years  this  sum,  if  fixed  upon,  would 
prove  possibly  twice  as  much  as  what  would  be  actually 
required.  For  in  all  ordinary  friendly  societies  every 
contributor  when  sick  requires  and  claims  the  stipulated 
relief;  but  in  a  national  compulsory  club,  such  as  I 
discuss,  every  man  of  every  class,  not  merely  every 
earner  of  the  lowest  wage,  must  be  a  contributor,  and 
a  vast  number  of  these  would  belong  to  classes  either 
too  proud  to  claim  a  weekly  8j.,  or  unable  to  state  on 
their  certificate  that  they  were  prevented  by  sickness 
from  earning  their  usual  wages. 

The  duty  of  at  least  securing  a  minimum  provision 
must  be  enforced  on  every  youth,  of  every  class.  The 
owner,  actual  or  contingent,  of  ;^  10,000  a  year  cannot 
be  logically  exempt  from  giving  as  much  security  to  the 
country  against  a  possibility  of  his  becoming  chargeable 
to  the  poor  rates  as  the  day  labourer ;  and  the  proba- 
bility is  that  the  contributions  levied  from  the  youth  of 
the  non-labouring  classes,  for  which  only  an  infinitesi- 
mal percentage  of  return  could  ever  be  claimed,  would 
so  accumulate  at  compound  interest  in  the  course  of  a 
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few  years  as  to  enable  the  national  club  to  gradually 
lower  its  uniform  rate  from  ;^  14  to  as  little  as  ;^io,  the 
payment  of  which  would  require  only  2s.  (yd,  a  week 
for  18  months  of  a  mans  youth. 

It  can  scarcely  be  seriously  maintained  by  any  one 
that  such  a  provision  as  this  is  impossible  for  any  able- 
bodied  man  in  England  to  make,  with  ease,  by  the  time 
he  has  completed  his  21st  year. 

But  as  no  doubt  a  great  many  would  be  unwilling,  at 
the  first  blush,  to  deprive  themselves,  even  for  a  short 
time,  of  the  requisite  money,  I  have  next  to  consider, 
as  my  fifth  head  of  objections,  those  likely  to  be  made 
by  persons  called  upon  to  insure. 

And  these  objections  I  must  examine  by  classes. 
Firstly,  the  natural  one  which  suggests  itself  to  every 
man  of  secured  means — in  a  word,  every  ratepayer. 
He  will  say — "  I  need  no  insurance ;  I  shall  never, 
humanly  speaking,  require  the  aid  of  the  national  club. 
Why  should  I  be  compelled  to  contribute  to  it  ?"  The 
answer  is  ready  enough  ;  it  is  this — "  The  nation  only 
requires  you  to  do  what  the  poorest  in  the  land  is 
called  upon  to  do — namely,  to  give  a  real  security  for 
your  private  opinion,  that  you  will  never  need  parochial 
aid  in  sickness  or  old  age.  If  you  can  give  this  secu- 
rity in  any  cheaper  and  more  satisfactory  manner  than 
by  paying  £\6^  down  out  of  your  property,  your  pro- 
posal may  be  considered ;  but  otherwise  you  must 
simply  do  as  others  do." 

This  is  an  answer;  but  the  answer  is  more  convincing 
s..ill — "  By  making,  in  common  with  every  fellow -citizen, 
this  payment  in  youth,  you  are,  in  real  fact,  compound- 
ing, by  means  of  the  trifling  sum  of  £1^,  for  at  least 
half  the  poor  rates  your  property  will  ever  have  to 
pay  in  time  to  come,  besides  actually  providing  an 
independent  refuge  from  destitution  for  yourself,  in 
case,  as  has  sometimes  happened  even  to  the  vastly 
rich,  misfortune  and  want  should  ever  overtake  you." 

But,  in  real  truth,  very  few  of  the  ratepaying  class 
would  be  found  opposed  to  the  introduction  of  the  plan 
I  suggest,  since,  firstly,  it  would  not  affect  men  over  21 
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at  all,  and  all  these,  themselves  exempt  by  years,  would 
see  that  it  was  desirable  enough  for  minors ;  and, 
secondly,  the  huge  economy  which  the  measure  would 
secure  in  diminishing  our  disgraceful  and  wilful  pau- 
perism, would  commend  it  to  every  ratepayer  who 
could  be  got  to  understand  its  natural  effects.  The 
most  difficult  objections  to  remove  would  probably  be 
on  the  part  of  non-ratepayers,  and  even  these,  I  believe, 
will  be  found,  upon  examination,  of  infinitely  less  weight 
than  might  be  at  first  supposed. 

Let  us  take,  first,  the  case  of  the  uninsured  working 
man  of,  say,  25  years  of  age,  bearing  in  mind  that  the 
question  before  him  is  not  whether  he  must  contribute 
himself,  but  whether  or  no  the  measure  proposed  would 
be  a  good  one  for  youths.  Such  a  man  has  found 
already  the  difference  of  having  a  wife  and  children  to 
support  out  of  wages  which  for  eight  or  nine  years 
were  all  spent  upon  himself  He  knows  that  any  day 
an  attack  of  sickness  must  make  him  no  longer  a 
potential,  but  an  actual  pauper;  he  does  not,  on  a 
nearer  view,  relish  the  prospect  of  having  "  to  go  before 
the  board ;"  he  knows  that  the  days  of  unquestioned 
out-door  relief  are  over,  and  that  in  any  real  need,  in 
order  to  obtain  aid,  he  and  his  family  must  give  up  their 
home  and  become  inmates  of  the  workhouse.  Does 
not  that  man  regret,  and  bitterly  regret,  the  wasted 
wages  of  his  younger  days  ?  Ask  him,  were  his  time 
to  come  again,  how  he  would  like  to  have  had  a  year  or 
two's  embargo  put,  for  his  own  good,  on  a  portion  of  his 
former  earnings,  and  a  provision  made,  which  he  need 
never  blush  for  claiming,  which  would  secure  for  him, 
even  in  sickness,  his  home  and  family  and  indepen- 
dence ?  and  his  answer  will  be — for  I  have  asked  the 
question  scores  of  times  of  just  such  men,  and  never 
known  but  one  reply — ^an  answer  of  utter  sorrow,  that 
he  knew  no  better  in  the  days  gone  by,  and  that  now 
is  all  too  late. 

Or,  take  the  thrifty  labourer,  who,  with  much  ado, 
and  still  without  a  murmur,  pays  month  by  month  his 
hardly  spared  subscription  to  a  friendly  society,  and 
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ask  him  whether  or  no  he  thinks  this  proposed  measure 
would  be  good  for  all  approaching  manhood.  Such  a 
man  knows  only  too  well  that  he  has  no  absolute  secu- 
rity for  being  always  able  to  keep  up  his  present  con- 
tributions, and  he  will  say  at  once  how  glad  he  would 
be,  had  the  suggested  measure  been  law  as  he  grew  up, 
that  the  honest  efforts  he  is  willing  to  make  might  have 
been  anticipated,  and  all  uncertainty  removed  as  to  his 
being  entitled  to  claim,  and  secure  to  receive,  his  stipu- 
lated benefits.  In  fact,  men  in  both  these  classes  will 
say,  do  say,  with  a  marvellous  unanimity — "  Such  a 
plan  would  be  a  wonderfully  good  thing  for  us,  if  our 
time  could  come  over  again." 

But,  then,  it  will  be  said,  these  are  just  men  whom 
no  such  innovation  can  inconvenience.  They  are  at 
an  age  when  no  compulsion  can  pretend  to  touch 
enough  of  their  wages  to  provide  their  insurance ;  and 
because  they  see  the  impossibility  of  a  legal  interference 
with  themselves  they  are  willing  enough  to  sanction 
the  application  of  compulsion  to  others.  The  right 
men  to  ask  for  objections  are  those  whose  actual  wages 
will  be  withheld  to  the  extent  of  ;^io  or  ;^i4,  as  the 
case  may  be.  Well,  who  are  these  men  ?  Not  mature, 
sensible,  educated  men;  not  the  hard-headed,  clear 
sighted,  practical  working  men,  of  whom  we  hear  so 
much.  These  would  all  be  for  such  compulsion.  They 
see  the  mad  recklessness  to  which  the  youth  of  all  the 
working  classes  are  abandoned,  and  they  would  hail,  if 
only  for  the  elevation  of  their  own  order,*  any  honest 
measure  which  would  save  a  lad's  wages  from  his  own 
wastefulne^,  and  put  him  thereby  beyond  the  possi- 
bility of  pauperism.  No,  the  only  person  to  object  are 
persons  who  have  no  claim  to  be  consulted — ^the  really 
ignorant,  sensual,  unenlightened  bays  of  our  nation, 
who,  if  they  would  grumble  at  first,  would  bless  after- 
wards the  law  that  made  their  future  safe  and  indepen- 


*  An  intelligent  labouring  man,  to  whom  I  once  explained  this  plan, 
exclaimed—**  The/d  never  make  such  a  law  I  'twould  make  the  labourers  toQ 
indefemifnt" 
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dent.  We  have  laws  theoretically  for  all,  practically 
for  our  upper  classes,  which,  till  a  man  reaches  the  age 
of  21,  protect  his  property  from  fraud  and  waste,  and 
defend  it,  so  to  speak,  from  the  ignorance,  inexperience, 
and  folly  of  its  owner.  But  we  fail  to  give  any  pro- 
tection to  the  vast  class  of  helpless  minors  who  most 
of  all  need  to  have  the  only  realizable  property  of  their 
lifetime  saved  from  their  own  ignorance  and  dissipation, 
and  preserved  to  be  a  comfort  and  a  safeguard  to  them 
through  all  the  years  they  live. 

Not  one,  and  if  not  one,  then  not  all  the  minors  in 
England  have  any  right  to  murmur  against  such  an 
investment  of  their  own  earnings  for  their  own  advan- 
tage, until  they  be  wise  enough  to  show  one  good 
reason  why  other  men  should  pay  for  them  in  sickness 
when  they  continually  refuse  in  health  to  pay  a  farthing 
for  themselves.  The  ignorant  and  immoral  notion 
that  spendthrifts  have  a  right  to  support  from  the 
forced  contributions  of  the  provident,  is  one  of  the  first 
they  should  learn  to  abandon,  and  the  sooner  that 
essential  lesson  is  taught  them  the  better  it  will  be  for 
themselves  first,  and  for  the  nation  evermore.  The 
only  class,  then,  be  it  remembered,  likely  to  disapprove 
of  the  measure  is  the  very  one  which  that  measure 
will  most  benefit,  which  has  the  least  power  to  form 
and  the  least  right  to  express  an  opinion,  the  very  class 
in  our  nation  which  has  no  voice  at  all,  every  one  com- 
promised in  it  being  under  age. 

We  have  never  yet  found  it  necessary  to  consult  our 
street  Arabs  on  the  subject  of  reformatories,  or  our 
school-boys  on  the  subject  of  board  schools,  nor  do  we 
yet  ask  our  babies  whether  they  object  to  being  vacci- 
nated ;  yet  only  the  idiotic  will  deny  that  reformatories, 
education,  and  vaccination  are  all  good  things  in  their 
way,  that  the  nation  learned  to  value  them,  felt  them 
to  be  essential,  and  was  right  in  making  them  compul- 
sory. We  should  no  more  regard  the  objection  of  an 
ignorant  youth  to  compulsory  insurance  than  a  police 
inspector  should  regard  the  expostulation  of  a  drunkard 
who  objects  to  having  his  watch  and  money  put  into  a 
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place  of  safety  till  their  owner  becomes  sober.  When 
sense  succeeds  to  folly  the  drunkard  is  thankful  that 
his  property  is  safe ;  when  knowledge  displaces  igno- 
rance, the  man  who  has  been  forced  to  be  provident 
will  be  thankful  for  the  good  he  has  been  made  to  do 
himself  while  he  was  still  a  boy. 

But  though  this  may  be  a  reply  to  the  objections — if 
actually  made — of  the  improvident  youths  now  under 
consideration,  I  very  confidently  give  another  and  a 
better  one  to  those  better  informed  persons  who  make 
this  objection  on  their  behalf.  And  that  answer  is — 
'*  The  youths  themselves  will  not  object^  During  several 
years  that  this  matter  has  been  in  my  mind  I  have  put 
the  subject  before  hundreds  of  youths,  and  have  never 
received  but  the  one  answer — "'Twould  be  a  rare 
good  thing  for  us,  if  all  alike  were  made  to  pay." 

I  believe  the  measure  would  so  commend  itself  to 
the  common  sense  of  all  classes  that  the  objections  I 
have  been  endeavouring  to  meet  would,  in  fact,  be 
urged  by  very  few,  and  pressed  with  very  little  force. 
And  I  invite  those  of  my  thoughtful  hearers  who  may 
entertain  doubts  upon  this  point  to  investigate  it  for 
themselves,  by  putting  my  suggestions  fairly  before 
some  of  their  working  class  neighbours  of  different 
ages,  and  eliciting  their  frank  and  simple  opinions  upon 
the  subject 

Having  now  touched  as  fairly  as  I  could  upon  the 
obvious  difficulties  in  the  way  of  realizing  my  plan,  I 
will,  as  I  proposed,  proceed  to  indicate  some  of  its 
advantages,  which  may  be  briefly  done,  many  of  them 
having  already  been  developed  in  the  foregoing  argu- 
ment. 

1  It  would,  at  a  rate  below  all  possible  competition, 
provide  every  man  against  destitution  arising  from 
sickness  or  infirmity. 

2  It  would  make  that  provision  absolutely  secure,  so 
far  as  regards  payment  of  claims. 

3  It  would  also  make  it  absolutely  secure  on  the 
other  side  as  regards  payment  of  contributions,  that 
being  made  once  for  all  in  advance. 
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4  It  would  make  every  male  Englishman  practically 
independent  of  poor  law  aid. 

5  It  would  be  a  measure  of  simple  justice  to  every 
man  willing  to  make  his  own  provision,  as  he  ought 
to  do. 

6  It  would  be  a  measure  of  immense  benefit  to  the 
thriftless  thoughtless  boys  of  our  nation,  securing  them 
a  provision  for  life,  while  teaching,  at  least,  one  syste- 
matic lesson — firstly,  of  personal  self-denial ;  secondly, 
of  individual  and  social  duty ;  thirdly,  of  their  own 
power,  in  a  year  or  two,  to  lay  up  an  important  sum  of 
money. 

7  It  would  give  every  male  Englishman  a  direct 
money  interest  in  the  stability  of  our  institutions. 

8  It  would,  in  a  few  years,  reduce  our  enormous, 
immoral,  but  otherwise  indispensable  poor  law  expen- 
diture by  at  least  50  per  cent,  while  the  system,  if 
applied,  as  it  might  be,  to  both  sexes,  might  result  in 
the  almost  total  abolition  of  the  poor  rates. 

9  In  proportion  as  it  diminished  rates,  it  would  tend 
to  raise  wages  in  every  branch  of  industry. 

10  It  would  save  every  Englishman  from  the  dis- 
grace, or  hinder  him  from  the  dishonesty,  of  pau- 
perism. 

1 1  The  measure  could  do  no  real  injury  to  any,  and 
must  do  real  good  to  all. 

Such  are  the  general  advantages ;  but  in  addition 
to  these,  there  are  many  others  of  detail — such,  for 
instance,  as  the  greater  accuracy  in  calculation  of  rates 
of  payment  afforded  by  a  vastly  extended  area  of 
contributions ;  the  greater  security  against  frauds 
arising  from  false  statements  of  age  on  entrance,  now 
so  easily  made ;  the  great  advantage  of  men  having 
their  benefit  society  at  hand  in  whatever  part  of  the 
three  kingdoms  they  may  choose  to  earn  their  bread ; 
the  necessity,  during  from  one  to  three  years,  of  written 
agreements  on  hiring,  which  may  teach  the  advantage 
o?  having  all  agreements  written  ;  and,  above  all  these, 
the  abolition  of  the  usual  first  plunge  into  actual 
pauperism,   the  application   for  medical   relief,  since 
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insured  members  would  find  it  infinitely  cheaper  to 
contract  with  their  doctor,  as  they  may  do,  for  55. 
yearly,  rather  than,  besides  paying  for  his  visits,  to  have 
to  pay  2s,  6d.  a  week  for  his  certificate  as  the  indis- 
pensable condition  of  receiving  their  sickness  pay. 

And  now,  in  conclusion,  I  claim  to  have  given  good 
reasons,  till  better  contrary  ones  be  shown,  for  at  least 
a  fair  debating  of  such  a  course  as  I  have  proposed. 
I  have  tried  to  show  that  such  a  course  is  just,  is 
reasonable,  is  practicable,  is  even  easy;  that  difficulties 
in  the  way  may  be  removed,  that  discontents  in  the 
way  may  be  allayed,  that  defects  in  the  way  may  be 
remedied,  and  that  a  great  national  good  may  be 
effected.  And  in  this  belief  I  venture  to  commend  the 
subject  to  the  thoughtful  study  of  all  concerned  in  the 
social  welfare  of  our  nation. 

A  paper  on  the  same  subject  was  read  by  Mr.  Bowden  Green,  as 
follows : — 

Thrift — Its    Inculcation  a   National 
Necessity. 

Economy  is  a  sine  gud  non  in  all  matters  of  social 
progress.  Economy  of  strength,  time,  resources,  labour, 
capital,  all  these  are  more  or  less  necessary  to  gain 
additional  steps  in  the  march  of  progress.  It  is,  how- 
ever, economy  in  reference  to  expenditure  of  capital 
and  income  that  I  am  now  called  upon  to  say  a  few 
words  about ;  and  I  trust  the  importance  of  the  subject, 
and  the  deep  interest  I  take  in  it,  will  be  sufficient 
excuse  for  its  being  intrusted  to  a  stranger  amongst 
you  like  myself. 

"  Improvidence, "  says  the  author  of  Self-Help, 
"seems  to  be  one  of  the  most  incorrigible  of  faults." 
If  this  is,  indeed,  the  case,  it  behoves  those  who  have  the 
care  and  education  of  the  young  to  strive  that  this  fault 
shall  not  be  allowed  to  take  root.  Strange  to  say, 
until  comparatively  recently — with  but  few  exceptions 
— children  have  been  allowed  to  grow  up  into  manhood 
and  womanhood  without  receiving  any  training  what- 
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ever  on  the  important  subject  of  Thrift,  though  the 
non-cultivation  of  this  easily-acquired  habit  is  every- 
where seen  to  be  the  cause  of  life-long  trouble,  misery, 
and  wretchedness.  To  counteract,  therefore,  as  far  as 
possible,  such  a  state  of  things,  the  inculcation  of  habits 
of  thrift  should  henceforth  be  recognized  as  an  essential 
part  of  the  education  of  every  child,  rich  or  poor,  and 
then  we  have  firmly  planted,  in  congenial  soil,  a  seed, 
the  development  of  which  will  be  of  incalculable  future 
good.  "  The  soil  in  which  providence  and  frugality 
have  flourished,"  says  Mr.  Greg,  "  is  a  soil  favourable 
to  many  other  virtues ;"  and  he  shows  how  all  should 
provide  during  the  years  of  strength  and  vigour  for 
those  periods  of  wesJcness  and  incapacity,  which  come 
sooner  or  later  to  all.  As  such  a  common  sense  prin- 
ciple must  everywhere  be  acknowledged  as  right,  how 
is  it  that  this  most  necessary  provision  is  so  frequently 
so  utterly  neglected  ?  "  You  may  find  two  witty  men, 
ten  clever  men,  and  twenty  foolish  men,  before  you  will 
find  one  prudent  man ;"  such  were  the  words  of  Old 
Humphrey  on  this  subject,  and  they  still  remain  but  too 
true,  a  bitter  consequence  of  which  is  that  many  are 
pining  away  the  remainder  of  their  lives  in  the  work- 
house, or  in  abject  and  humiliating  poverty,  when  the 
putting  aside  of  a  shilling  a  week  during  their  "  years 
of  vigour "  might  have  placed  them  in  receipt  of  a 
comfortable  annuity  during  their  old  age.  Probably  by 
many  of  these  much  more  than  that  amount  has  been 
wasted  every  week,  and  the  laying  by  this  small  portion 
of  their  earnings  could  have  been  accomplished  with 
perfect  ease,  had  the  habit  of  saving  been  once 
thoroughly  established.  If  estimates  on  such  a  subject 
could  be  obtained,  I  have  little  doubt  but  that  fully 
one-half  of  the  preventible  troubles  and  sorrows  of 
ordinary  English  home  life  are  to  be  attributed,  and 
might  generally  be  clearly  traced  to  this  source.  With 
the  Scotch  and  with  the  French  it  is  distinctly  other- 
wise ;  and  had  it  not  have  been  so  with  regard  to  France, 
the  almost  unprecedentedly  heavy  war  indemnity,  lately 
demanded  by  Germany,  would  have  been  distressingly 
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felt  by  all  classes,  instead  of  its  having  been  paid  off 
with  the  ease  almost  of  ordinary  taxation.  It  has  been 
estimated  by  a  duly  qualified  member  of  the  Board 
of  Trade,*  that  ;^35,ooo,ooo  represents  the  annual 
wasted  earnings  of  the  working  classes  in  this  country. 
Such  waste  is,  indeed,  most  lamentable,  and  it  is  high 
time  that  the  most  strenuous  efforts  were  made  to 
repress  it ;  for  the  increased  earnings  of  the  working 
classes  will  do  harm  rather  than  good,  if  side  by  side 
with  increase  of  wages  there  is  not  also  the  much 
needed  increase  of  economy,  sobriety,  and  thrift.  A 
nation's  independence  and  a  people's  happiness  depend, 
to  a  very  great  extent,  upon  the  cultivation  of  thrift ; 
and  this,  in  turn,  necessarily  depends  considerably  upon 
the  means  given  for  its  development.  The  first  invest- 
ment of  savings  has  been  aptly  likened  to  the  first 
plunge  into  cold  water  ;  it  requires  some  little  courage 
at  first,  but  afterwards  is  both  easy  and  pleasant.  Let 
the  trial  be  but  fairly  made,  and  pence  will  follow 
pence,  and  shilling  shilling,  with  surprising  regularity, 
when  the  various  benefits  of  having  a  banking  account 
of  one's  own — on  however  small  a  scale — have  once 
been  fairly  tested.  Certain  it  is  that  those  who  culti- 
vate such  habits  acquire  a  feeling  of  independence, 
which  should  be  the  possession  of  all  who  are  able  to 
provide  for.themselves.  The  working  man  seems  not 
to  be  aware  that  there  are  vast  numbers  amongst  the 
middle  classes  whose  struggle  for  the  necessary  means 
of  support  is  far  greater  than  his  own ;  but  who, 
bravely,  and,  as  best  they  are  able,  bear  it  themselves, 
and  would  shrink  from  asking  assistance  from  those 
around,  as. they  would  shrink  from  exposing  an  open 
wound.  And  there  seems  to  be  no  reason  why  the 
working  man  should  not  be  as  fully  imbued  with  the  spirit 
of  independence  as  the  middle  class  man  ;  in  fact,  there 
seems  more  reason,  as  a  general  rule,  for  his  being 
more  independent,  for  employment  is  far  more  easily 
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obtainable  by  the  artizan  or  mechanic  than  it  is  by  the 
counting-house  clerk  or  commercial  assistant,  whose 
weary  endeavours  to  obtain  work  are  often  prolonged 
week  after  week,  and  month  after  month,  whilst  the 
labourer  or  mechanic  need  seldom  be  out  of  employ- 
ment for  a  single  day.  It  is  most  clearly,  therefore, 
his  duty — a,  duty  which  it  is  culpable  negligence  to 
neglect — ^to  provide,  as  far  as  he  is  able,  for  times  of 
sickness,  difficulty,  and  old  age  ;  and  it  is  the  duty  and 
the  privilege  of  those  educated  in  such  matters,  to 
place  before  him  suitable  means  and  opportunities  for 
making  such  provision.  In  a  recent  valuable  and 
interesting  article,  in  the  British  Quarterly,  the  writer 
says — "  If  a  man  can  only  be  made  to  see  that  it  is  his 
duty  to  put  by  something  for  a  rainy  day,  even  though 
it  be  but  a  penny  at  a  time,  he  has  admitted  a  great 
principle,  and  has  placed  himself  in  a  position  to  do 
better  things ;  the  character  of  the  man  is  altered  by 
the  first  act,  the  beginning  to  save.  If,  in  early  life, 
this  principle  is  made  to  form  part  of  the  education  of 
a  child,  it  argues  well  for  his  future."  That  this  prin- 
ciple ^^^w/^/ form  part  of  every  child's  education,  I  have 
endeavoured  to  show,  and  the  sooner  it  is  generally 
adopted  the  better  it  will  be  for  the  happiness  and 
welfare  of  the  whole  community.  Horace  Greeley 
used  to  say  that,  the  only  way  to  civilize  the  Red 
Indians  was  to  catch  the  young  ones  early,  and  knock 
the  old  ones  on  the  head ;  without  having  recourse  to 
this  extremity,  with  regard  to  the  "  old  ones,"  we  should 
certainly  adopt  the  former  part  of  his  plan,  and  "  catch 
the  young  ones  early."  "As  the  twig  is  bent,  the  tree 
is  inclined,"  and  early  formed  habits,  whether  for  good 
or  evil,  are  those  usually  formed  for  life ;  and  since 
happiness  and  independence,  or  poverty  and  misery, 
so  frequently  depend  upon  their  formation,  the  matter 
is  worth  paying  some  attention  to.  In  the  words  of 
the  School  Guardian,  therefore,  we  certainly  "  ought  to 
make  a  vigorous  effort  to  teach  the  children  thrift,  to 
lift  them  above  that  semi-pauper  condition,  in  which 
people  must  be  who  are  content  to  depend  upon  the 
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poor  rates  for  their  maintenance  in  every  season  of 
adversity." 

Since  the  passing  of  the  Education  Act  very  much 
has  been  done  in  educating  the  children  of  the  labour- 
ing classes ;  but  whilst  instruction  in  cookery,  needle- 
work, domestic  economy,  physiology,  &c.,  is  being 
given  in  elementary  schools,  the  inculcation  of  habits 
of  thrift  should  certainly  not  be  omitted.  The  means 
by  which  such  habits  may  be  most  practically  and, 
therefore,  most  efficiently  imparted  amongst  children, 
is,  I  believe,  that  of  the  Penny  Bank,  and  this  is 
an  institution  which  should  be  connected  with  every 
elementary  school  throughout  the  country.  As  one  of 
many  examples  that  might  be  given  of  their  success,  I 
would  mention  that,  in  44  of  the  London  School  Board 
schools,  where  these  banks  have  been  in  operation, 
they  have  answered  remarkably  well,  receiving  in  one 
year  deposits  of  small  sums  amounting  to  a  total  of 
over  ;^i,ioo,  from  about  5,000  children.  There  are 
now  existing  in  the  United  Kingdom  about  20,000  of 
these  schools,  accommodating  nearly  4,000,000  children. 
Here,  then,  this  is  an  opportunity  for  inculcating 
habits  of  thrift  that  should  by  no  means  be  lost ;  yet 
the  Parliamentary  Return  of  School  Savings  Banks, 
recently  obtained  by  Mr.  Holt,  M.P.,  shows  that  but  a 
very  small  proportion  of  these  schools  are  thus  pro- 
vided. As  nearly  ;^4,ooo,ooo  are  now  annually  spent 
by  Government  on  elementary  education,  some  small 
fragment  of  this  huge  amount  might,  with  advantage, 
go  towards  providing  that  particular  form  of  education 
which  imparts  habits  of  thrift,and  thus  that  "humanizing, 
elevating  influence,"  which  is  acquired  by  learning  a 
more  thorough  dependence  on  self,  would  be  brought 
to  bear  upon  three  or  four  millions  of  the  growing  up 
population  throughout  the  country.  "  Too  much  can- 
not be  said  in  favour  of  Penny  Banks,"  remarks  the 
British  Quarterly,  before  alluded  to ;  and  certain  it  is 
that  they  are  eminently  adapted  for  the  requirements  of 
children,  who,  with  confidence,  bank  their  small  sums, 
andsogradually  acquire  the  invaluable  habit  of  putting  by 
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for  necessary  purposes,  instead  of  spending  every  penny 
as  fast  as  obtained.     M.  de  Malarce  has  been  mainly 
instrumental  in  getting  this   movement  taken   up  in 
France,  where  it  has  been  adopted  to  such  an  extent 
that  over  8,000 — and,  as  my  source  of  information  was 
dated  May  last,  probably  by  this  time  nearly  10,000 — 
school  penny  banks  have  been  established,  to  which 
about  300,000  scholars  are  constantly  contributing  their 
deposits,  and  thereby  acquiring  those  habits  of  thrift 
for  which  the  French  nation  is  so  remarkable.     The 
sum  deposited  in  these  Penny  Banks  is  about  3,000,000 
francs  (;^i  25,000),  and  the  benefit  does  not  rest  here — 
for  the  children  carry  home  the  lessons  of  thrift  they 
learn  at  school,  and  the  result  is  that  many  an  adult 
visits  the  savings  bank  there  to  open  an  account  for 
him  or  herself ;  and  thus  it  is  that  the  deposits  in  the 
French    Government    Banks,   which   in    1874    were 
500,000,000  francs,  rose,  in  1875,  to  600,000,000,  in 
1876  to  700,000,000,  and  in  1877  to  over  800,000,000 
francs,    or  about    ;^3  3, 500,000,   and   the   number  of 
depositors  has  increased,  in  three  years,  from  two  to 
three   millions.     Why   cannot   some    such    result    be 
obtained  in  England  ?  and  such  thriftiness  as  is  exhi- 
bited by  the  French  peasantry  be  maintained  by  the 
English  ?     Has  the  poor  law  system  anything  to  do 
with  this  ?     I   presume   I  shall  not  be  alone  in  my 
opinion  when  I  say  that,  as  at  present  carried  out,  tlie 
poor  law  system  certainly  Aas  something  to  answer  for 
in  this  respect.     At  such  a  meeting  as  the  present  I 
should,  indeed,  hesitate  to  make  such  an  assertion  were 
I    not  convinced  of   the  truth  of  it  by  some  years 
observation  of  the  working  of  the  poor  laws  in  some 
of  the  Midland  Counties.     There  will,   I  am  afraid, 
always  be   those  amongst  the  labouring  classes — as, 
indeed,  there  too  frequently  are  amongst  the  middle 
and  upper  classes — who  will  not  provide  for  themselves 
so  long  as  there  exists  the  slightest  chance  of  provision 
being  made  for  them.     "  There  is,  unfortuately,"  says 
Colonel  Harcourt,  M.P.,  *'a  strong  relic  amongst  the  poor 
of  the  old  Saxon  villainage,  and  an  hereditary,  incurable 
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reliance  on  the  poor  law,  which  it  will  require  a  strong 
effort  and  a  long  time  to  eradicate  ;"  and  the  late 
Earl  Sheffield  gave  it  as  his  opinion  that  *'  it  would 
have  been  most  happy  for  this  country  if  the  contribu- 
tion for  the  poor  law  had  continued  voluntary,  as  is  the 
case  in  every  other  country  in  the  world  except  England^ 
Whilst,  therefore,  there  remains  a  large  class  of  those 
who  know  that  though  they  are  in  receipt  of  good 
wages,  yet,  if  these  fail,  they  can  rely  upon  a  certain 
measure  of  relief,  so  long  will  they  continue  to  spend 
all  their  earnings,  whether  large  or  small,  with  the 
regularity  of  clock-work,  and  trust  to  Providence — and 
the  poor  law — for  the  future. 

Dr.  Chalmers,  who  was  always  greatly  opposed  to 
what  he  called  "legal  charity,"  used  to  say — "  It  is  not  the 
expense  of  it  that  we  hold  to  be  the  main  evil  of  English 
pauperism.  We  should  reckon  it  a  cheap  purchase,  if  for 
the  annual  ;^6,ooo,ooo  or  ;^8,ooo,ooo  of  poor  rate  we 
could  secure  thereby  the  comfort  and  character  of  the 
English  poor ;  but  we  desire  the  abolition  of  legal 
charity,  because  we  honestly  believe  that  it  has  abridged 
the  one,  and  most  wofully  deterioated  the  other."  A 
Berkshire  clergyman  recently  told  me  that,  in  his 
district  they  had  adopted  the  plan  of  giving  relief — or, 
perhaps,  I  should  rather  say,  of  giving  assistance — to 
those  who  showed  they  were  saving,  rather  than  to 
those  who  spent  all  their  earnings  as  fast  as  obtained, 
and  then  applied  for  relief  the  first  time  they  were  in 
difficulties.  Whether  such  a  "  reform "  as  this  could 
be  generally  carried  out,  my  hearers  are,  probably, 
far  better  able  to  determine  than  myself;  but  the  idea 
seems  founded  upon  the  principle  of  that  excellent 
maxim  which  affirms  that "  Providence  helps  those  who 
help  themselves,"  and  perhaps  the  time  may  come  when 
the  guardians  of  the  poor,  and  dispensers  of  the  poor 
laws,  shall  be  of  opinion,  that  to  help  those  who  strive 
to  help  themselves  shall  be  even  a  greater  duty  than  to 
help  those  who  refuse  to  help  themselves,  expecting 
instead  to  be  met  with  relief  as  often  as,  in  their 
opinion,  it  is  required.     But,  after  all,  the  great  object 
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to  be  attained  in  this  matter  is  to  show  the  labouring 
classes  how  they  may  be  most  independent  of  extraneous 
assistance.  One  of  the  sayings  of  the  great  political 
economist,  Professor  McCuUoch,  was,  "  Give  to  any 
people  the  power  of  accumulating,  and  we  may  depend 
upon  it  they  will  not  be  disinclined  to  use  it  effec- 
tively." Mr.  Greg,  that  earnest  writer  on  social  ques- 
tions, follows  this  up  by  saying,  "  It  is  difficult  to 
estimate  too  highly  the  importance  of  this  tendency 
to  amass ;"  and  this  in  its  turn  is  capped  by  Mr.  Rath- 
bone  (the  member  for  Liverpool),  who  affirms  that 
"  Parliament  and  Government  incur  fearful  respon- 
sibility in  not  promptly  doing  all  that  can  be  done  to 
encourage  and  facilitate  saving  habits."  Since  the 
passing  of  the  Post  Office  Savings  Bank  Act  in  1861, 
doubtless  much  has  been  effected  in  saving,  but  hardly 
amongst  the  improvident  labouring  classes  for  whom 
we  are  now  desiring  the  inculcation  of  more  thrifty 
habits.  For  many  years  previous  to  the  passing  of 
that  Act,  those  who  wished  to  do  so,  could  deposit 
their  shillings  in  the  old  established  Trustee  Savings 
Banks ;  the  Government  move,  therefore,  was  not  in 
this  respect  a  single  step  in  advance,  as  no  deposits  of 
less  than  one  shilling  were  received,  whilst  the  interest 
they  gave,  and  still  continue  to  give,  is  less  than  that  of 
the  Trustee  Banks.  Another  very  considerable  hind- 
rance to  the  usefulness  of  the  post-office  system  is  that 
deposits  and  withdrawals  can  only  be  made  within 
certain  hours,  which  hours  are  generally  very  incon- 
venient ones  for  the  working  classes ;  as,  however,  the 
Government  do  not  seem  inclined  at  present  to  afford 
further  facilities  for  saving  small  sums,  it  behoves  those 
interested  in  such  matters  to  organize  such  facilities  as 
can  be  organized  without  Government  aid,  and  to  place 
these  means  clearly  before  those  for  whose  benefit  they 
are  intended. 

Having  had  this  idea  prominently  before  me  for  some 
time,  and  having  witnessed  the  advantages  of  a  wide- 
spread establishment  of  penny  banks  in  and  around 
Oxford,  I  have  recently  been  occupied  in  establishing  a 
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National  Thrift  Society,  for  the  special  purpose  of  pro- 
moting and  encouraging  thrift  amongst  the  labouring 
classes  throughout  the  country ;  firstly,  by  the  establish- 
ment of  Penny  Banks  in  all  villages  and  towns  where  they 
do  not  at  present  exist,  chiefly  in  connection  with  ele- 
mentary schools;  secondly,  by  the  establishment  of  pro- 
vident dispensaries  in  such  centres  where  they  are  most 
required ;  and,  thirdly,  by  the  wide-spread  diffusion  of 
information  on  the  subject  generally  amongst  the  ranks 
of  the  working  classes  throughout  the  length  and 
breadth  of  the  land.  The  need  of  such  a  society  was 
speedily  made  very  apparent  by  the  fact  that  numerous 
applications  were  made  to  it  from  various  parts  of 
England,  Scotland,  and  Ireland,  within  a  short  time 
of  the  society's  making  known  its  willingness  to  estab- 
lish Penny  Banks,  and  generally  to  aid  in  the  extension 
and  development  of  thrift  throughout  the  kingdom,  and 
a  vast  field  of  useful  and  important  work  is,  I  believe, 
open  for  its  operation.  In  London  a  valuable  work  is 
being  carried  on  in  this  respect  through  the  agency  of 
the  National  Penny  Bank,  under  the  able  management 
of  Mr.  G.  C.  T.  Bartley ;  and,  in  Italy,  Signor  Sella,  the 
ex-minister  of  Finance  has  recently  established  an  associ- 
ation to  accomplish  a  similar  object  amongst  the  labour- 
ing classes  in  that  country,  the  principal  idea  of  which 
is  to  induce  employers  of  labour  to  present  to  persons 
in  their  service,  wishing  to  become  depositors,  a  deposit- 
book,  in  which  the  sum  of  one  franc  has  already  been 
entered.  Within  a  few  months  of  the  formation  of 
that  society  over  30,000  working  men  and  women  had 
availed  themselves  of  the  inducement  so  offered  to 
become  depositors.  Whether  the  principal  portion  of 
these  became  regular  depositors,  or  merely  deposited 
once  or  twice  for  the  sake  of  the  franc  that  had  been 
already  entered  in  their  names  I  am  unable  to  say,  but 
the  scheme  was  an  ingenious  one, and  apparently  entirely 
successful.  Professor  Laurent,  of  Ghent  University, 
has  also  been  very  successful  in  introducing  a  system 
of  saving  amongst  the  children  and  workpeople  of  that 
town,  and  all  these  experiments  show  that  there  is  not 
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only  the  ability  amongst  the  labouring  classes  to  save, 
but  also  a  readiness  to  do  so  when  means  and  opportu- 
nities are  provided  for  the  purpose ;  and  their  entire 
success  should  serve  to  encourage  us  to  make  vigorous 
efforts  in  the  same  direction  for  the  benefit  of  our  own 
labouring  classes. 

Having  briefly  glanced  at  what  may  be  effected  for 
the  young  by  means  of  the  Penny  Bank  and  school 
instruction,  let  us  see  how  thrift  may  also  be  very 
greatly  encouraged  amongst  men  and  women.  County- 
Benefit  Clubs  or  Friendly  Societies,  organized  in  some 
such  way  as  the  Hampshire  Friendly  Society,  must 
undoubtedly  effect  very  considerable  benefit,  and  there 
is  room  for  many  such  in  different  parts  of  the  king- 
dom. Perhaps  one  of  the  chief  blessings  of  such 
societies  is  that  they  gradually  swallow  up  the  wretched 
public-house  clubs,  which  spring  up  like  mushrooms  all 
over  the  country,  and  which,  taken  as  a  whole,  probably 
do  more  harm  than  good  ;  for  club  money  is  too  often 
wasted  and  misapplied,  drinking  is  encouraged  and 
time  lost,  whilst  frequently  on  account  of  unsound  tables 
and  rules,  or  bad  management,  or  a  miscalculation  of 
liabilities,  the  clubs  are  entirely  broken  up,  and  members 
who  have  been  paying  in  against  old  age  or  adversity, 
suddenly  find  that  their  savings  of  many  years  are 
gone,  and  their  hopes  of  some  relief  from  severe  toil — 
if  not  altogether  a  comfortable  maintenance — are  utterly 
wrecked.  Through  the  kindness  of  the  vice-president 
and  chairman  of  the  society  I  have  referred  to,  I  have 
had  an  opportunity  of  carefully  studying  its  rules  and 
regulations,  its  tables,  rates  and  modes  of  conducting 
business,  and  I  cannot  sufficiently  express  my  high  sense 
of  the  care  and  pains  that  have  been  bestowed  thereon. 
There  is,  I  think,  no  doubt  that  if  the  almost  number- 
less clubs  at  present  existing  were  gradually  to  adopt, 
under  one  central  organization,  some  uniform  rules  and 
tables,  such,  for  example,  as  those  of  the  Hampshire 
Friendly  Society,  that  vast  benefit  would  result  there- 
from. The  members  of  the  various  benefit  clubs  are 
estimated  at  more  than  four  millions  (one  society  alone, 
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that  of  the  Oddfellows,  possessing  over  500,000  mem- 
bers). Once  let  it  become  known  that  the  principles 
of  such  a  national  institution  as  the  one  proposed  were 
thoroughly  sound,  and  that  its  benefits  were  worth 
seeking  after  and  obtaining,  and  these  smaller  clubs 
and  societies  would  soon  amalgamate  with  it,  whilst 
tens  of  thousands  of  the  working  classes  at  present 
holding  aloof  from  joining  any  club  whatever,  on  ac- 
count of  their  constant  failures  would  speedily  become 
members,  greatly  to  their  own  advantage  and  to  the 
community  at  large. 

Provident  Dispensaries  I  believe  to  be  another  very 
efficient  means  of  encouraging  thrift,  and  I  may  also 
add  independence,  for  if  such  dispensaries  were  more 
numerous,  and  free  dispensaries  less  so,  many  who  now 
obtain  gratuitous  advice  and  assistance,  and  yet  are 
well  able  to  pay  for  these,  would  then  be  obliged  to  do 
so,  and  would,  no  doubt,  feel  increasingly  benefitted 
thereby.  Where  provident  dispensaries  are  estab- 
lished, whole  families  can  obtain  proper  medical  treat- 
ment for  small  sums,  ranging  from  6d.  to  i^*.  a  month, 
and  there  are  few  indeed  of  the  really  working  classes 
who  could  not  contribute  such  an  amount  to  the  dis- 
pensary in  return  for  the  benefits  derived  therefrom, 
and  thus  a  feeling  of  self-respect  and  independence 
would  be  generated,  whilst  the  excessive  overcrowding 
which  at  present  takes  place  at  free  dispensaries  and 
hospitals,  greatly  to  their  disadvantage,  would  be  re- 
medied. Sir  Rutherford  Alcock,  who  is  an  excellent 
authority  on  these  matters,  says,  "  There  are  few  ways 
open  for  charitable  work  by  which  a  greater  benefit 
could  be  conferred  on  the  working  classes  than  by  the 
general  establishment  of  well  organized  provident  dis- 
pensaries, where  the  wage-receiving  class  could  at  all 
times  secure  efficient  medical  treatment,  and  at  a  rate 
so  moderate  that  the  amount  could  never  be  a  real 
difficulty  if  there  were  the  will  to  pay  it." 

Another  means  for  further  encouraging  thrift  amongst 
the  labouring  classes  is  an  extension  of  the  Post  Office 
Savings  Bank  system,  or  rather,  I  should  say,  a  more 
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wide-spread  diffusion  of  the  knowledge  of  that  system, 
and  of  its  various  advantages.  Sir  William  Harcourt, 
the  member  for  Oxford,  remarks  that  "  of  the  twenty- 
three  millions  now  lying  in  the  Post  Office  Savings 
Banks,  probably  more  than  one-half  would  have 
gone  into  the  tills  of  the  publicans,  but  for  the 
existence  of  these  institutions/'  This  estimate  which 
appears  I  think  a  fair  one,  naturally  leads  us  to  think 
what  an  immense  amount  might  be  put  by  in  these 
banks  that  at  present  cbes  go  into  these  tills,  and 
therefore  with  a  growth  of  education  amongst  the 
labouring  classes,  which  growth  should,  as  I  have  been 
endeavouring  to  show,  include  a  greatly  increased  de- 
velopment of  thrift,  and  a  knowledge  of  the  advantages 
of  savings  banks,  we  may  well  expect  that  every  year 
larger  and  larger  amounts  will  be  put  by  to  provide  for 
the  contingencies  of  old  age,  accident  and  disease. 

The  last  means  that  I  shall  mention  here  for  the 
encouragement  of  thrift,  and  one  for  which  there  is  I 
believe  a  very  large  field  of  usefulness  if  properly  taken 
up,  is  that  of  a  wide-spread  distribution  amongst  the 
working  classes  of  leaflets,  tracts,  and  pamphlets  re- 
lative to  thrift,  easy  life  insurances,  annuities  for  old 
age,  &c.  I  believe  that  a  weekly  or  monthly  periodical 
specially  adapted  for  the  working  man,  and  one  which, 
whilst  giving  him  much  valuable  information,  and  pro- 
viding him  with  pleasant  occupation  for  spare  half 
hours,  would  also  directly  inculcate  the  advantages  of 
thrift,  and  plainly  point  out  the  various  means  open  to 
him  for  preserving  his  self-respect  and  independence, 
and  increasing  his  happiness  and  comfort  is  much  re- 
quired. I  believe  that  such  a  periodical  is  very  greatly 
wanted,  and  not  only  would  be  warmly  welcomed  by 
the  labouring  classes,  but  would,  in  a  very  short  time, 
pay  its  own  way,  and,  if  efficiently  and  prudently  con- 
ducted, be  an  incalculable  means  of  good  to  those  for 
whose  benefit  it  was  prepared.  It  was  Archbishop 
Sumner's  experience,  that  "the  only  true  secret  of 
elevating  the  poor  is  to  make  them  the  agents  in 
bettering  their  own  condition ;"  doubtless  this  is  sub- 
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stantially  true,  but,  as  Lord  Brougham  once  remarked, 
"  although  the  people  must  be  the  source  and  the  in- 
struments of  their  own  improvement,  they  may  be 
essentially  aided  in  their  efforts  to  help  themselves." 

Saving  agencies  require  to  be  brought  close  home  to 
the  working  classes,  and  enforced  upon  their  attention  ; 
thrift  is  as  great  a  gain  as  education,  and  were  it  more 
taught  and  more  practised  there  would  be  infinitely 
less  poverty,  and  consequently  infinitely  less  misery 
around  us  than  there  is  at  present.  I  do  not  now  wish 
to  enter  into  the  vast  question  of  pauperism,  a  question 
which,  at  a  recent  Conference  in  Oxford,  I  heard  de- 
scribed as  being  probably  one  of  the  greatest  bugbears 
that  could  be  mentioned  to  an  English  audience,  but 
the  subject  is  so  identified  with  the  one  under  notice, 
that  it  is  scarcely  possible  to  avoid  a  mention  of  it,  and 
as  the  vast  sum  of  400  millions  has  been  raised  for 
poor  law  distribution  in  the  United  Kingdom  from 
1840  up  to  the  present  time,  and  as  the  annual  cost  of 
paupers  has  risen  from  5  millions  in  1850  to  ^\  millions 
in  1877,  the  question  naturally  arises,  "Whence  this 
appalling  mass  of  pauperism  in  the  richest  country  in 
the  world,  and  what  means  can  be  devised  for  its 
decrease  V  Our  Continental  neighbours  are  certainly 
in  this  respect  greatly  in  advance  of  us.  It  is  now 
exactly  a  century  ago  since  the  first  savings  bank  was 
established,  and  that  was  not  in  England  but  Ham- 
burg !  Twenty  years  later,  and  they  slowly  began  to 
take  root  in  this  country ;  and  now  Penny  Banks  and 
other  means  of  promoting  thrift  are  there  paid  much 
more  attention  to  than  they  are  with  us. 

Mr.  J.  G.  Fitch,  one  of  Her  Majesty's  Inspectors 
of  schools,  who  recentiy  visited  Ghent,  tells  us  that  "up- 
wards of  10,000  children  in  that  single  town,  where  the 
average  wages  of  the  parents  are  below  those  of  most 
towns  in  England,  have  saved  sums  amounting  to  nearly 
30J.  each."  These  sums  may  appear  trifling  and  insig- 
nificant, but  economy  is  essentisdly  a  matter  of  trifles, 
and  we  know  how  small  beginnings  often  lead  to  great 
endings.     The  boy  saving  his  spare  pence  for  some 
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necessary  expenditure  will  by-and-bye  become  the 
thrifty  workman ;  the  factory  girl  resolving  not  to  waste 
her  earnings  in  tawdry  finery,  will  by-and-bye  become 
the  economic  housewife,  and  economy  is  perhaps  one 
of  the  highest  qualifications  of  a  poor  man's  wife.  That 
thriftlessness,  in  both  men  and  women,  frequently  leads 
to  poverty  and  intemperance,  and  these  to  crime,  no 
one  who  has  paid  any  attention  to  the  subject  can  for 
one  moment  doubt,  and  this  being  so  it  behoves  us  to 
utilise  every  available  agency  for  its  speedy  eradication. 
"  The  necessity  for  some  reform  in  our  national  vice  of 
improvidence  was  never  greater  than  at  present,"  says 
one  writer  in  Social  Notes.  "  The  comparative  absence 
of  thrifty  self-reliant  habits  is  a  serious  national  loss," 
says  another  in  the  Times.  "  It  is  herein  that  the 
French  are  our  masters,"  says  the  Standard,  "  and  so 
decidedly  and  permanently  superior  to  us  as  to  give 
rise  to  the  belief  that  there  is  an  ineradicable  difference 
in  this  respect  between  the  two  nations."  An  evil  dis- 
covered is,  however,  on  a  fair  way  towards  being  cured, 
having  therefore  found  .out  and  admitted  that  thrift- 
lessness is  one  of  our  great  national  evils,  there  should 
be  a  growing  consensus  of  opinion  as  to  its  being  re- 
medied, in  which  case  we  should  yet  have  an  opportu- 
nity of  discovering  how  true  it  is  that  national  thrift 
means  national  prosperity. 

In  concluding  these  remarks,  I  would  beg  of  all  to 
whom  they  are  addressed,  to  give  the  matter  their 
thoughtful  attention,  and  to  do  all  that  lies  in  their 
power  to  further  the  development  of  thrift  "  Without 
habits  of  forethought  and  frugality  the  working  man 
cannot  provide  against  the  ever-recurring  contingency 
of  his  existence — misfortune,"  and  in  forming  such 
habits  we  may  all  lend  a  hand.  To  change  the  already 
deeply  seated  improvident  habits  of  the  adult  is,  I  own, 
a  very  difficult  and  sometimes  almost  impossible  matter ; 
but,  on  the  other  hand,  to  train  the  young  to  be  pro- 
vident and  thrifty  is  an  easy  and  certainly  a  far  more 
profitable*  task.  A  vast  territory  of  fruitful  but  untilled 
soil  here  lies  open  for  work,  and  will  well  repay  the 
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labour  of  cultivation.  Much  in  this  respect  has  been 
done  of  late  by  such  men  as  Samuel  Smiles  and  Arthur 
Scratchley,  George  Hartley,  Edward  Akroyd,  and 
Mr.  Wyndham  Portal,  but  these,  and  such  as  these, 
will  be  the  first  to  acknowledge  how  much  yet  remains 
to  be  done. 

The  work  is  a  noble  work,  for  it  teaches  men  and 
women  to  exercise  thought  and  prudence,  to  forecast 
future  wants,  and  to  provide  for  them  out  of  present 
opportunities.  The  work  is  a  noble  work,*  for  it  teaches 
them  to  rely  upon  their  own  resources,  to  put  by  for 
times  of  sickness  and  distress,  and  to  be  more  inde- 
pendent than  they  at  present  are  of  charitable  assistance 
and  relief.  The  work  is  a  noble  work,  for  it  discourages 
waste,  intemperance,  and  extravagance,  whilst  it  en- 
courages industry,  good  management,  and  sobriety. 
The  work  is  a  noble  work,  for  increase  of  thrift  means 
promotion  of  happiness,  advancement  of  prosperity, 
increase  of  usefulness,  and  decrease  of  crime  ;  and  lastly, 
the  work  is  a  noble  work,  or  it  would  not  have  been 
taught  by  our  Divine  Master,  who  most  assuredlj'' 
practised  economy,  and  inculcated  the  first  principles 
of  thrift,  when  He  said  to  His  disciples  and  to  those 
around,  "Gather  up  the  fragments  that  nothing 
BE  lost." 

Mr.  G.  H.  PiNCKARD  then  read  the  following  paper : — 

Thrift   and    Providence   as   a    Remedy   for 
Pauperism. 

So  much  has  been  written  and  said  at  former  Con- 
ferences on  points  having  reference  to  this  subject 
that  I  find  it  difficult  to  state  much  that  is  new.  I 
think,  however,  it  will  be  enough  to  show  how  far  it 
is  within  the  power  of  the  labouring  classes,  especially 
the  young,  including  all  under  the  age  of  40,  to 
provide  for  themselves,  their  wives,  and  their  families, 
not  only  against  death  and  sickness,  but  also  against 
the  infirmities  of  age.     I  think   it  will  be  admitted 
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that  at  no  period  within  the  last  lOO  years  has 
the  labourer  been  in  the  receipt  of  such  high  wages 
and  so  many  other  advantages  as  at  present  This  no 
doubt  applies  to  all  classes  of  labourers ;  but  I  wish  to 
point  particular  attention  to  those  who  earn  the  smallest 
amount  reckoned  in  money  —  I  mean  the  peasants. 
Whatever  can  be  accomplished  by  them  may  be  more 
easily  effected  by  all  other  classes  of  the  labouring 
population,  and  with  more  beneficial  results.  It  is  with- 
in my  own  recollection  that  the  agricultural  labourer's 
wages  have  increased  from  ys.  to  gj.,  and  in  due 
course  of  time  to  12s.  and  14J.  per  week.  But  these 
amounts  do  not  represent  the  whole  of  his  earnings  at 
the  present  time.  We  must  take  into  account,  also,  the 
hay  and  corn  harvest,  and  in  this  county  (Kent)  the  hop 
cultivation,  with  the  copse-cutting,  the  timber  throwing 
and  barking  in  Surrey,  and  everywhere  the  large  pro- 
portion oi  job  work  which  is  now  given  by  most  farmers. 
When  these  various  earnings  are  added  together  it  will 
be  found  that  there  are  few,  if  any,  able-bodied  men 
who,  if  willing,  cannot  earn  on  an  average  throughout 
the  year  from  16^.  and  i8j.  up  to  21  j.  a  week.  It  must 
be  remembered  that  when  the  wages  were  as  low  as  ^s. 
a  week  in  1822,  wheat,  in  consequence  of  the  protecting 
duty,  was,  one  year  with  another,  at  least  as  high  in 
price  as  it  is  now ;  while  tea,  sugar,  and  many  other 
things,  which  are  almost  necessaries  of  life,  were  much 
dearer. 

On  the  whole,  it  is  admitted  that  wages  have 
increased  far  beyond  the  increase  in  cost  of  living. 
Consequently  it  is  easily  within  the  power  of  every 
peasant  to  devote  from  2s.  to  3^.  per  week  to  secure 
him  against  any  casualties  which  are  likely  to  befall 
him.  In  these  circumstances  there  is  no  necessity 
whatever  that  he  should  ever  require  to  apply  for  poor 
relief.  It  should  also  be  borne  in  mind  that  if  there 
were  no  such  thing  as  poor  relief,  no  such  thing  as 
Door  laws  and  paupers,  those  who  employ  labour  would 
lave  more  money  to  do  it  with,  and  poor  rates  would 
become  capital  to  be  spent  on  labour.     But  to  accom- 
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plish  this,  care  and  thrift  must  be  inculcated.  If  a  man 
aged  thirty  can  only  be  induced  to  lay  by  even  as  little 
as  is.  $d.  per  week,  that  is,  i8j.  5^.  per  quarter,  he  may 
secure  the  following  allowances,  viz. :  1 2^.  a  week  in 
sickness,  and  the  right  to  have  a  doctor's  attendance 
gratis ;  freedom  from  the  contributions  of  8^.  /^.  per 
quarter  on  account  of  the  deferred  allowance  at  65 
years  of  age,  from  which  period  he  will  be  entitled, 
whether  in  work  or  out  of  work,  to  receive  8j.  a  week 
in  all  circumstances  during  the  remainder  of  his  life, 
besides  the  ordinary  allowances  in  case  of  sickness.  In 
addition  to  this  his  widow  will  receive  a  sum  of  ;^I2  to 
defray  her  husband's  funeral  expenses;  also  cash  to  the 
amount  of  from  ;^I7  to  ;^20  to  start  her  in  some  new 
career,  and  £1  los.  for  every  child  under  14  years  of  age. 
These  figures  represent  the  contributions  required 
by  the  Manchester  Unity  of  Odd  Fellows'  Friendly 
Society.  The  calculations  of  the  contributions  needed 
to  secure  the  deferred  annuity  of  2>s.  a  week  after  65 
years  of  age  have  been  borrowed  by  me  from  the 
Government  tables.  Thus  it  is  now  completely  within 
the  means  of  the  peasant,  and  yet  more  readily  of  the 
artisan  and  all  other  working-men,  by  care  and  self- 
reliance,  to  provide  for  themselves,  their  wives  and 
families  against  all  the  casualties  of  life.  Unfortunately, 
the  great  draw-back  to  the  complete  reception  of  this 
truth  by  the  working  classes  is  the  present  state  of  the 
poor  law.  Every  working-man  knows  that  he  can 
throw  himself  upon  the  poor  rates,  happen  what  will 
For  the  last  six  or  eight  years  I  have,  when  attending 
the  meetings  of  clubs  and  friendly  societies,  brought 
forward  and  strongly  urged  the  obligation  upon  the 
working  classes  of  providing  for  old  age  by  contributing 
a  sufficient  sum  to  purchase  what  is  termed  by  the 
friendly  societies  a  "superannuation  allowance,"  but 
which,  as  it  has  no  eleemosynary  character  whatever,  I 
prefer  to  call  a  "  deferred  annuity."  This  has  always 
appeared  to  me  the  best  means  of  keeping  the  poor,  at 
the  time  when  they  are  least  able  to  live  by  their  work, 
from  the  necessity  of  resorting  to  the  union. 
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Whatever  efforts  in  this  direction  have  been  made  by 
individuals  will  be  greatly  promoted  by  the  fact,  which 
has  given  me  peculiar  satisfaction,  that  the  Manchester 
Unity  and  other  friendly  societies  are  taking  up  the 
subject.  With  their  aid  permanent  results  may  be 
accomplished,  and  a  large  deduction  in  the  poor  rates 
be  effected.  The  friendly  societies  and  clubs,  up  to  the 
time  of  passing  the  Friendly  Societies  Act  in  1875, 
were  looked  upon  as  very  insecure;  notwithstanding 
this  it  was  shown  by  the  report  on  friendly  societies, 
building  societies,  and  clubs,  that  there  were  in  1874 
no  fewer  than  32,000  such  societies  in  the  United 
Kingdom,  containing  4,000,000  members,  and  possess- 
ing in  money  ;^  11,000,000  accumulated.  It  appeared 
also  that  through  the  aid  afforded  by  these  societies 
;^2,ooo,ooo  are  annually  saved  to  the  ratepayers.  If 
this  was  the  state  of  things  when  these  societies  were 
less  known,  and  when,  for  the  most  part,  they  were  in 
an  unsound  condition,  what  may  not  now  be  expected 
from  them  when  placed  on  a  much  sounder  basis? 
This  may  be  judged  partly  from  the  fact  that  in  two  of 
these  societies  no  fewer  than  80,000  new  members  have 
been  initiated  annually,  and  that  of  these  91  out  of 
every  100  have  been  under  the  age  of  thirty.  The 
extended  operations  of  such  societies,  and  the  confi- 
dence justly  felt  in  their  stability,  appear  to  me  addi- 
tional reasons  why  the  present  poor  law  should  be 
altered.  Poor-houses  may  be  still  required  for  such  of 
the  aged  and  infirm  as  have  saved  no  subsistence  for 
their  day  of  need,  and  who  are  without  relations  or 
connections  able  to  assist  them;  but  an  essential  altera- 
tion should  be  made  in  the  present  principle  of  poor 
law  relief,  under  which  people  suppose  themselves  in 
all  circumstances  entitled  to  support  by  the  union.  The 
labouring  classes  ought  to  be  learning  that  they  must 
in  future  rely  on  themselves.  This  is  demanded  as  an 
act  of  simple  justice  to  the  industrious  and  economical 
working-man.  It  is  he  who  at  present  loses  most  from 
the  encroachments  on  the  labour  fund,  made  by  the  less 
honourable  section  of  his  class.     In  the  old  days,  which 
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some  among  us  can  remember,  no  labourers  saved,  and 
and  all  were  in  this  respect  on  an  equality,  and  wages 
were  kept  down  to  the  bare  level  of  subsistence,  and 
the  poor  rate  supplemented  them.  Now,  the  extrava- 
gant labourer  earns  wages  which  allow  an  ample  margin 
for  saving,  and,  nevertheless,  preserves  his  old  right 
and  habit  of  resorting  to  poor  law  relief.  Just  as  much 
as  the  farmer  or  manufacturer  pays  in  poor  rates  is 
subtracted  from  the  amount  which  would  otherwise  be 
wholly  divisible  in  the  shape  of  wages.  All  persons 
practically  conversant  with  the  working  of  the  poor 
laws  acknowledge  the  truth  of  the  principle  that  out- 
door relief  tends  to  the  destruction  of  the  sense  of 
independence  among  the  working  classes  ;  but  the  law 
is  still  suffered  to  remain  exactly  what  it  was,  when  this 
principle  was  not  acknowledged.  I  think,  therefore, 
the  circular  on  the  subject  of  Out-door  Relief,  recendy 
issued  by  the  Local  Government  Board,  a  special  ground 
of  rejoicing.  In  that  circular,  as  all  here  present  are 
doubtless  aware,  the  Local  Government  Board  charges 
all  under  its  authority  to  restrict  out-door  relief  within 
its  most  rigid  limits. 

For  the  reasons  which  I  have  given,  but  which  I  have 
not  thought  it  necessary  to  do  more  than  summarize  in 
a  meeting  of  persons  thoroughly  conversant  with  the 
subject,  I  beg  to  submit  the  following  resolution : — 

**  That  in  the  opinion  of  this  meeting  it  is  desirable 
that  the  poor  law  should  be  altered,  so  as  to  deter 
rather  than  foster  and  encourage  habits  of  self-indul- 
gence, dissipation,  and  waste." 

Discussion. 

Mr.  Wyndham  Portal  said :  The  subject  of  thrift  and  how  to 
encourage  it,  especially  amongst  the  po6r,  so  as  to  save  them  from 
becoming  paupers,  was  one  of  the  most  important  that  could  engage 
the  attention  of  the  meeting.  He  thanked  the  readers  of  the  papers, 
and  would  only  especially  mention  that  of  his  friend,  the  Rev.  W.  L. 
Blackley,  whose  scheme  for  compulsory  providence  was  most  ingenious. 
It  was  a  curious  coincidence,  that  on  this  very  day  the  November 
number  of  the  Nineteenth  Century  had  appeared  with  an  article  upon 
"  National  Insurance,"  written  by  the  same  gentleman.    For  further 
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particulars^  therefore,  as  to  the  way  of  carrying  out  this  scheme,  he 
begged  to  refer  his  friends  to  that  periodical.  The  only  real  difficulty 
which  he  could  see  in  carrying  this  out  was  in  the  compulsory  part  of 
it ;  and,  knowing,  as  he  did,  the  objections  which  are  made,  and  the 
resistance  which  is  offered  to  almost  anything  of  a  compulsory 
character,  he  would  have  preferred  something  just  short  of  that,  and 
thus  smooth  the  way  for  the  adoption  of  some  such  plan  as 
Mr.  Blackley  had  suggested.  That  there  is  need  of  a  more  universal 
and  national  habit  of  thrift  and  providence  no  one  can  doubt.  The 
Report  of  the  Local  Government  Board,  just  issued,  tells  us  that  we  have 
now,  in  this  country,  about  800,000  paupers,  and  we  should  leave  no 
stone  unturned  to  reduce  this  number  to  a  very  large  extent,  if  not 
wholly  to  abolish  it  As  guardians  we  must  all  deplore  the  immense 
number  of  paupers  still  existing  in  this  country.  He  then  alluded  to 
the  great  meeting  of  labourers  which  had  been  held  on  the  previous 
evening  in  this  city,  in  coimection  with  the  strike  of  labourers  in 
Kent  and  Sussex.  He  wished  that  the  walls  which  divided  the  two 
meetings  could  have  been  thrown  down,  and  that  the  subjects  in 
which  they  all  had  a  common  interest,  as  employers  and  employed, 
could  have  been  well  and  calmly  discussed,  and  he  believed,  that  by 
a  discussion  of  these  matters  with  the  intelligent  members  of  the 
working  class,  very  much  good  would  have  resulted.  For  the 
encouragement  of  thrift  he  was  of  opinion  that  a  large  increase  in  the 
number  of  post-ofiice  savings  banks,  or  a  modified  form  thereof,  was 
essential.  There  should  be  a  branch,  at  all  events  for  deposits,  in 
every  village,  for  it  was  unreasonable  to  expect  that  a  man,  or  woman,  or 
child,  having  sixpence  or  a  shilling  to  "put  by"  would  walk  three,  four, 
five,  or  even  six  miles,  as  many  had  now  to  do,  in  order  to  deposit  it  in 
the  post-office.  He  stated,  as  an  instance  of  the  readiness  of  the  poor 
to  save,  provided  that  reasonable  facilities  were  offered  them,  that  in 
his  own  immediate  neighbourhood  there  lived  two  energetic  ladies, 
full  of  sympathy  and  love  for  the  poor  around  them.  They  had  a 
small  district,  or  hamlet,  which  they  visited,  consisting  of  not  more 
than  about  twelve  cottages.  Being  several  miles  from  a  post-office 
savings  bank  these  ladies  have  opened  a  peimy  bank,  under  sound  but 
simple  regulations,  and  the  result  has  been,  that  in  the  course  of  the 
year  which  has  now  just  expired  they  have  had  entrusted  to  them  no 
less  than  £,20^  by  25  depositors !  He  urged  upon  all  clergymen, 
managers  of  schools,  whether  voluntary  or  board  schools,  the  urgent 
need  of  having  a  penny  bank  in  connexion  with  every  public 
elementary  school,  for  they  could  never  teach  children  too  young  to 
become  thrifty  and  provident,  and  this  art  once  acquired  would  not 
afterwards  be  forgotten.  He  concluded  by  seconding  the  motion  of 
Mr.  Pinckard. 

Sir  Walter  James,  Bart.,  had  witnessed  a  vast  improvement  in  the 
view  which  the  poor  took  on  the  question  of  receiving  out-door  relief. 
At  one  time  they  regarded  it  simply  as  "  state  pay,"  to  which  they  had 
just  as  much  right  as  they  had  to  their  wages,  but  now  they  had  very 
different  opinions  about  it.    He  desired  to  move  as  an  amendment : — 

"  That  the  administration  of  out-door  relief  should  be  remedied  so 
as  to  bring  about  a  reduction  in  the  amount  of  relief  so  giverL*' 
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After  pointing  out  that  he  did  not  agree  in  the  sweeping  condem- 
nation of  the  poor  law  embodied  in  the  resolution,  he  criticised  in  detail 
the  national  scheme  proposed  by  Mr.  Blackley,  and  confessed  that  he 
was  too  much  of  an  Englishman  to  approve  of  anything  that  smacked 
so  much  of  compulsion,  and  besides  he  doubted  very  much  whether 
such  a  system  would  be  free  from  the  jobbery  that  prevailed  among 
State  officials.  It  would  not  answer  at  present,  whatever  it  might  do 
in  the  Utopia  sketched  by  the  reverend  gentlemaa 

Hon.  Francis  Scott  could  draw  many  proofs  from  a  long 
experience  as  chairman  of  an  important  union  that  the  present  poor 
law  did,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  contribute  to  foster  habits  of  self- 
indulgence,  dissipation,  and  waste.  He  appealed  to  Sir  Walter  James 
to  witiidraw  his  amendment,  in  order  that  the  Conference  might  pass 
unanimously  the  resolution  before  them. 

Sir  Walter  James  agreed  to  do  so  if  the  words  "  administration 
of  relief"  instead  of  "  poor  law,"  were  inserted  in  the  resolution,  for 
he  believed  it  was  the  administration  rather  than  the  law  which  was 
at  fault 

Mr.  PiNCKARD  accepted  the  proposed  alteration,  and  the  resolution 
was  carried  unanimously,  as  follows  : — 

''That  in  the  opinion  of  this  meeting,  it  is  desirable  that  the 
administration  of  relief  should  be  altered  so  as  to  deter  rather  than 
foster  and  encourage  habits  of  self-indulgence,  dissipation,  and 
waste." 


The  Earl  Stanhope  then  read  a  paper  on — 

Organization  of  Work  by  Guardians 
OF    THE    Poor. 

One  of  the  results  of  recent  legislation  is,  that  the 
duties  imposed  on  the  guardians  of  the  poor,  or  for 
which  they  are  responsible,  are  so  numerous  that  the 
furthest  limit  has  been  reached  and  nothing  additional 
can  be  added  without  incurring  the  risk  of  breaking 
down  the  existing  machinery. 

When  we  reflect  that  out-door  relief  in  England  ex- 
ceeds in-door  relief  by  8  to  i,  when  we  call  to  mind 
that  I  out  of  nearly  every  20  persons  in  England  is  a 
pauper,  still  more  when  it  is  believed  that  the  cost  of 
pauperism  amounts  to  6s.  per  head  on  the  whole 
population  of  the  kingdom,  it  behoves  us  to  look 
closely  and  strictly  into  the  administration  of  the  poor 
law. 

With  the  two  foregoing  considerations  before  us,  viz., 
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the  pressure  of  work  on  the  board,  and  the  necessity 
for  its  strict  and  methodical  discharge,  it  is  a  matter  of 
interest  to  consider  how  the  duties  of  guardians  can  be 
best  and  most  effectually  regulated. 

The  gradual  centralization  which  year  by  year 
appears  to  be  superceding  more  local  control,  undoubt- 
edly throws  more  work  on  the  guardians  of  the  poor, 
and  one  of  the  principal  difficulties  with  which  county 
government  has  to  struggle,  is  the  very  extended  area 
over  which  its  responsibilities  extend. 

The  Union  Chargeability  Act  has  brought  about 
much  of  this  centralization,  but  some  such  measure 
became  inevitable  from  the  confusion  and  want  of 
uniformity  which  previously  existed.  It  has,  however, 
thrown  the  management  of  the  affairs  of  large  areas  of 
population  into  the  hands  of  a  few  individuals. 

Though  the  Prison  Act  has  taken  away  most  of  the 
control  of  counties  and  towns  over  their  respective 
prisons,  yet  new  duties  are  yearly  imposed  on  boards 
of  guardians.  As  for  instance,  sanitary  work,  education, 
and  it  may  be  the  management  in  some  cases  of  the 
highways  of  the  district.  Then,  again,  the  tendency  of 
legislation  is  to  make  these  new  duties  more  onerous. 

Before  I  attempt  to  consider  the  special  enquiry, 
which  is  the  subject  of  this  paper,  it  will  be  necessary 
to  enumerate  briefly  the  routine  business  which  comes 
before  the  board. 

It  may  be  divided  in  accordance  with  the  Poor  Law 
Order,  24th  July,  1847,  into  the  following  heads  : 

1.  To  read  the  minutes  of  the  last  ordinary  meeting, 
or  of  any  other  meeting  which  may  have  been  held 
since  the  last  meeting. 

2.  Dispose  of  any  business  which  may  arise  out  of 
the  minutes. 

3.  Give  directions  respecting  all  applications  for 
relief. 

4.  Consider  new  applications. 

5.  Read  report  of  the  state  of  the  workhouse,  &c. 

6.  Examine  treasurer's  accounts  and  make  orders  on 
overseers. 
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Besides  this  routine  work,  the  board  acts  as  a  rural 
sanitary  authority,  under  which  it  has  to  exercise  very 
many  duties  which  I  will  not  now  allude  to. 

A  committee  of  the  board  is  constituted  into  a  school 
attendance  committee,  to  enquire  into  a  census  made  of 
the  children  of  the  district,  and  ascertain  whether  they 
attend  school,  and  whether  they  attend  regularly,  or 
whether  they  are  employed  under  the  legal  age  at  field 
work. 

A  committee  of  the  board  acts  also  as  an  assessing 
authority,  and  revises  the  basis  of  the  value  of  all  the 
rateable  property  of  the  union  district. 

Now  these  are  shortly  the  heads  of  the  various  duties 
which  the  board  has  to  perform,  and  it  may  be  urged 
that  several  of  them  are  discharged  by  committees  of 
the  board,  and  do  not  fall  on  the  collective  body. 

Though  it  is  true  that  finance,  assessment,  and  school 
attendance  duties,  are  considered  by  sub-committees,  yet 
the  members  who  compose  these  committees  are  nearly 
invariably  those  guardians  who  are  the  most  regular  in 
their  attendance,  and  hard-working  at  the  board,  and 
always  include  the  chairman ;  besides  which  also  most 
of  the  matter  has  to  come  before  the  board  itself. 

Two  principal  objects  among  others  which  I  suppose 
chairmen  of  boards  of  guardians  would  aim  at,  are — 

1.  To  carry  out  the  work  of  the  board  efficiently  and 
well,  without  too  great  a  pressure  on  the  rates. 

2.  Not  to  waste  unnecessary  time  in  the  discharge 
of  these  duties. 

With  regard  to  carrying  out  the  duties  of  the  board 
in  an  efficient  manner,  I  consider  as  foremost  the 
necessity  of  a  strict  and  discriminating  administration 
of  out-door  relief  to  be  essential. 

This  matter  of  out-door  relief  is  so  large  a  question, 
and  has  been  so  much  considered  of  late,  that  I  will  but 
very  briefly  allude  to  it,  but  it  seems  to  me  that  it  touches 
closely  on  the  subject  matter  of  organization  of  work. 

It  would  be  of  great  advantage  to  boards  of  guardians 
if  a  "  Code  of  Rules,"  taken  from  the  nimierous  Poor 
Law  Orders,  and  guided  by  the  practical  experience 
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gained  in  a  particular  district,  were  drawn  up  for  the 
guidance  of  the  board.  As  in  considering  mendicity 
cases  and  school  board  cases,  procedure  is  partly 
governed  by  rules,  which  have  been  gained  by  ex- 
perience ;  so  the  practice  which  exists  in  some  unions 
would  be  of  advantage  if  extended  to  others. 

With  respect  to  the  employment  and  detention  of 
casual  paupers,  greater  uniformity  prevails  than  formerly, 
as  Local  Government  Orders  have  laid  down  stricter 
regulations,  and  "  pauper  tests,"  as  they  are  called,  are 
supposed  to  act  as  discouragements  to  vagrants. 

As  to  the  amount  of  relief  given  to  members  of 
friendly  societies,  or  benefit  clubs,  there  still  exists  great 
divergence  of  action.  On  this  point,  the  law  is  to  my 
mind  most  unsatisfactory,  since  a  man  who  has  all  his 
life  made  provision  against  sickness  and  old  age,  is  less 
well  treated  than  a  careless  fellow  who  has  spent  "  his 
all  "  and  made  no  provision  whatever.  Hence  the  law 
as  it  stands,  is  a  positive  premium  on  improvidence. 

Then,  again,  as  to  the  question  whether  able-bodied 
widows,  with  only  one  child,  should,  or  should  not, 
receive  out-door  relief ;  also,  as  to  whether  the  families 
of  convicted  prisoners  should  only  be  offered  the  house ; 
these  are  questions  still  undecided,  and  each  union  acts 
in  an  independent  manner. 

Again,  few  boards  exercise  their  privilege  of  re- 
commending cases  to  industrial  schools  (under  29  and 
30  Vict.,  c.  1 18)  where  refractory  children  under  fourteen 
can  be  committed  by  two  justices,  or  where  (under  34 
and  35  Vict,  c.  112)  the  children  of  women  convicted 
of  crime,  or  who  have  no  visible  means  of  subsistence, 
may  be  so  disposed  of.  On  the  principle  that  prevention 
is  better  than  cure,  and  that  learning  to  gain  an  honest 
livelihood  is  more  easily  acquired  in  a  well  managed 
industrial  school,  than  in  a  workhouse,  it  would  be  of 
great  advantage  if  boards  of  guardians  did  exercise  their 
power  of  recommending  children  to  industrial  schools. 

On  looking  at  the  comparative  numbers  of  out-door 
and  in-door  paupers,  we  find  the  following  in  the  South 
Eastern  District,  which  comprises  part  of  Surrey,  part 
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of  Kent,  the  counties  of  Sussex,  Southampton,  and 
Berks.  There  are  14,954  in-door  cases  (including  all 
classes)  to  63,709  out-door  paupers. 

Foremost  among  the  unions  that  have  reduced  the 
number  of  out-door  cases,  stands  Atcham,  in  Shropshire, 
where  pauperism  has  fallen  to  0.9  per  cent  on  the 
population. 

Sir  Baldwyn  Leighton  attributes  the  success  which 
has  attended  the  efforts  of  the  guardians  at  Atcham, 
to  the  following  principles  which  have  been  laid  down  : 

1.  The  systematic  adoption  of  strict  and  sound 
principles  in  giving  out-door  relief ;  the  chief  one  being 
an  attempt  to  set  a  premium  on  thrift,  and  a  discount  on 
improvidence,  so  far  as  the  present  poor  law  allows  of  it 

2.  Personal  devotion  to  the  work,  and  constant 
unremitting  energy  on  the  part  of  one  or  two  guardians 
acting  and  reacting  on  the  officials. 

3.  Sanitary  precautions  to  mitigate  illness  arising 
from  bad  drainage,  bad  ventilation,  &c. 

To  take  another  instance  of  what  can  be  effected  by 
guarding  against  undue  out-door  relief,  I  may  quote 
Brixworth  union,  where  in  ten  months  the  proportion 
of  out-door  to  in-door  relief  fell  from  1 2  to  i  to  8  to  i ; 
this  was  due  to  stringent  rules  laid  down  in  1873 
by  the  guardians — that  no  out-door  relief  should  be 
granted  to— 

Non-residents. 

To  wives  deserted  by  their  husbands. 

To  wives  of  convicted  prisoners. 

To  single  women  with  illegitimate  children. 

To  able-bodied  widows  with  one  child  only. 

To  persons  living  in  cottages  pronounced  by  the 
sanitary  officers  as  unfavourable  to  health.  These  are 
the  chief  and  distinctive  rules. 

From  the  foregoing  instances,  I  think  that  it  is  most 
necessary  that  in  order  to  keep  down  out-door  relief, 
a  fixed  set  of  regulations  should  be  laid  down  by  each 
board  of  guardians  suited  to  the  requirements  of  the 
district ;  and,  secondly,  that  the  relief  lists  should  be 
periodically  revised,  say  once  a  quarter 
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If  in  Ireland  very  litde  out-door  relief  is  given,  and 
the  poor  rates  (in  a  country  where  wages  are  so  low) 
are  far  under  the  poor  rates  in  England,  it  proves  that 
there  is  plenty  of  room  for  improvement  here. 

To  revert  now  to  the  question  of  not  wasting  un- 
necessary time  in  the  work  of  a  board  of  guardians, 
there  are  a  few  points  that  occur  to  me.  I  venture  to 
suggest  them  in  order  that  those  gentlemen  present, 
who  have  a  much  fuller  experience  than  I  have,  may 
give  us  the  benefit  of  their  knowledge  on  the  subject 

In  many  boards  of  guardians  it  is  the  practice  to 
meet  weekly,  and  the  sanitary,  education,  and  other 
work  often  takes  place  on  the  same  day.  Thus  the 
entire  day  is  occupied,  and  the  consequence  is  that  many 
of  the  guardians  are  unable  to  devote  a  whole  day  to 
the  board,  and  leave  after  two  or  three  hours'  sitting. 

I  have  ascertained  that  in  many  of  the  large  boards 
in  the  district,  the  meeting  of  the  guardians  takes  place 
only  fortnightly. 

The  Maidstone  Board  of  Guardians,  which  met 
weekly,  has  lately  altered  its  rules,  and  only  meets 
fortnightly;  and  I  am  informed  by  certain  members  of 
that  board  that  the  change  has  been  of  great  advantage. 

I  can  conceive  the  truth  of  this  statement,  both  be- 
cause there  would  be  probably  fewer  applications  for 
relief,  and  also  because  the  alternative  weeks  could  be 
devoted  to  education  committees  and  the  sanitary  work. 
Thus,  time  would  be  gained.  If,  therefore,  the 
guardians  of  the  poor  only  meet  fortnightly  for  poor 
law  cases,  they  could  perfectly  well  meet  as  a  rural 
sanitary  authority  in  the  intermediate  weeks,  and  I  feel 
sure  that  the  very  lengthy  sittings,  which  most  of  us 
have  had  experience  would  be  avoided. 

Three  objections,  however,  might  be  raised  to  this 
proposal,  but  which,  I  think,  can  be  fully  answered. 

In  the  first  place,  it  may  be  asked.  What  is  to  be 
done,  during  the  long  interval  of  the  meeting  of  the 
board,  with  sudden  applications  for  out-door  relief  ? 

Well,  among  the  duties  which  the  relieving  officer 
has  to  perform  it  is  clearly  laid  down:  "  That  in  every 
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"  case  of  sudden  or  urgent  necessity  he  is  to  afford  such 
"  destitute  person  an  order  of  admission  to  the  work- 
"  house,  or  by  affording  him  relief  out  of  the  work- 
"  house,  provided  that  the  same  be  not  given  in  money." 

A  relieving  officer  has  no  absolute  discretion  in  the 
matter,  and  in  the  case  of  Clark  v.  Joslin,  a  relieving 
officer  was  convicted  before  a  magistrate  on  the  charge 
of  refusing  relief,  and,  on  appeal,  the  Superior  Court 
refused  to  quash  the  conviction. 

Oh,  but  it  is  said,  you  are  conferring  too  great  a  dis- 
cretion on  the  relieving  officer.  Surely,  if  strict  rules 
for  granting  out-door  relief  be  laid  down,  and  intelli- 
gent, reliable  relieving  officers  are  selected,  there  can 
be  no  harm  in  slightly  extending  their  period  of  per- 
sonal responsibility  by  a  few  days. 

A  third  objection  is,  that  tenant  farmers,  who  live  at 
some  distance  from  the  workhouse,  prefer  to  come  out 
for  the  day,  and  afterwards  go  into  their  market  town, 
then  to  be  only  detained  for  two  hours  at  the  board. 
But,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  many  workhouses  are  at  a  long 
distance  from  any  town,  and  time  is  so  much  valued  in 
these  days  that  a  shorter  sitting  of  the  board  cannot  be 
generally  unpopular  with  any  guardians,  except,  perhaps, 
those  who  are  fond  of  making  long  speeches  and  reading 
them  (if  reported)  the  next  day  in  die  newspapers ! 

Another  suggestion,  and  which  is  proved  by  practical 
experience  to  be  convenient  and  economical  of  time, 
is  not  to  read  the  minutes  before  the  meeting,  but  that 
it  is  competent  to  the  chairman  to  ask  leave  to  take  the 
minutes,  as  read,  when  any  member  may  move  for  the 
whole,  or  for  any  portion  of  them  to  be  read. 

The  reading  of  the  minutes  of  a  previous  meeting 
take  from  1 5  to  20  minutes  to  read,  and  as  conversa- 
tion is  generally  going  on  all  the  time,  nobody  listens 
to  the  minutes. 

If  the  chairman  or  vice-chairman  saw  the  minutes 
before  the  meeting,  and  made  himself  responsible  for 
their  accuracy,  any  portion  could  be  read,  if  desired;  but 
as  a  rule  a  very  great  saving  of  time  would  be  effected. 

Having  been  lately  one  of  the  managers  of  the  Asylums 
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Board,  which  is  chiefly  composed  of  members  from  the 
30  boards  of  guardians  extending  over  the  entire  area 
of  London,  I  can  testify  that  this  system,  which  has 
lately  been  adopted,  has  been  eminently  successful. 
Another  means  of  economizing  time  is,  that  the  re- 
lieving officers  should  point  out  any  new  cases  of  relief 
to  the  guardians  of  the  particular  district  before  their 
books  come  before  the  board,  in  order  that  those  who 
best  know  the  case  may  sift  it  before  it  comes  on  for 
consideration  of  the  guardians. 

The  result  would  be  that  the  guardian,  who  knows 
the  circumstances  of  the  applicant  for  relief,  and  posi- 
tion of  his  late  employer,  can  testify  as  to  the  case 
being  a  good  one,  and  deserving  of  relief,  and  if  so, 
what  amount  of  relief  would  suffice,  and  the  chairman 
of  the  board  would  deal  more  speedily  with  new  appli- 
cations, especially  if  he  has  laid  down  written  rules  of 
granting  relief 

And  now,  gentlemen,  I  must  apologise  for  having 
wearied  you  with  this  dry  paper ;  but  I  am  encouraged 
in  the  belief  that  nearly  everyone  in  this  room  is  in- 
terested in  poor  law  questions,  and  anxious  to  do  what 
in  them  lies  to  minimize  pauperism,  and  administer 
poor  relief  in  the  best  way.  Let  us  organize  our 
business,  at  any  rate,  in  a  manner  intelligible  to  all,  and 
be  clear,  just,  and  single-handed. 

"Not  chaos-like  together,  crushed  and  bruised, 

But  as  the  world,  harmoniously  confused, 

Where  order  in  variety  we  see, 

And  where,  though  all  things  differ,  all  agree." 

Discussion. 

Hon.  F.  Scott  had  great  satisfaction  in  thoroughly  agreeing  with  the 
chief  points  urged  by  the  noble  Earl.  In  his  own  union  they  met  every 
fortnight,  and  they  divided  their  time  equally  between  dealing  with 
sanitary  and  educational  questions.  The  relieving  officer  was  the 
man  who  ought  to  be  thoroughly  well  paid,  much  better  in  fact  than 
he  generally  was.  If  they  had  a  good  relieving  officer  they  would  find 
an  immense  difference  in  the  cost  of  out-door  relief.  A  question 
which  had  not  been  mentioned  that  day,  but  which  would  soon  call 
for  the  most  earnest  consideration  of  every  board,  was  the  mode  of 
dealing  with  insane  paupers. 
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After  some  observations  by  Colonel  Farnaby  Lennard,  on  the 
advantage  of  weekly  meetings,  that  gentleman  read  a  paper  on — 

Utilization   of   the   Labour   of  the  Inmates 
OF  Union  Workhouses. 

In  entering  upon  the  subject  which  forms  the  title  of  my 
address  to  you  to-day,  I  venture  to  think  there  are 
three  points  which  it  is  desirable  to  attain  : — 

1.  The  improvement  of  the  state  of  the  inmates 
themselves. 

(a)  By  training  the  children  up  to  habits  of  indus- 
try, so  that  when  they  leave  the  workhouse  they  will 
experience  no  difficulty  in  earning  their  own  living. 

(6)  By  placing  the  able-bodied  of  both  sexes  to 
such  work  that  the  workhouse  should  be  made  a  real 
and  effectual  test  of  destitution. 

(c)  To  carrying  out  the  spirit  of  Art.  112  of  the 
consolidated  orders  of  the  Local  Government  Board, 
which  provides  that  "the  paupers  of  the  several 
classes  shall  be  kept  at  work  according  to  their 
capacity  and  ability"  and,  therefore,  by  engaging  the 
poor  old  people  in  some  pleasant  industrial  work, 
relieve  the  wearying  monotony  of  an  idle  life,  and 
lessen  their  feelings  of  dependence  by  showing  that 
they  are  of  some  use,  however  small,  in  the  institution 
which  gives  them  shelter. 

2.  To  make  the  inmates  as  far  as  possible  manu- 
facture the  articles  that  they  themselves  require  without 
having  recourse  to  contractors. 

3.  To  making  the  labour  remunerative  in  substituting 
useful  work  for  the  comparatively  degrading  occupation 
of  oakum-picking  and  stone-breaking  (so  far  as  it  may 
be  expedient),  and  thus  lighten  the  burden  upon  the 
ratepayers. 

I  may  state  at  the  outset  that  in  my  judgment 
sufficient  attention  has  not  been  paid  to  the  utilization 
of  the  labour  of  the  large  number  of  persons  who  are,  I 
regret  to  say,  even  at  the  present  time,  inmates  of  the 
workhouses  throughout  the  country.    If  a  labour  test  has 
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been  found,  and  if  in  the  opinion  of  those  who  have 
charge  of  the  institution  the  test  is  an  effectual  one,  the 
object  they  have  in  view  appears  to  have  been  gained ; 
but  no  sufficient  regard  has  been  paid  to  the  con- 
sideration whether  the  result  of  such  test  is  profitable 
or  otherwise  to  the  ratepayers.  Moreover,  I  contend 
that  even  in  dealing  with  the  question  of  the  efficiency 
of  the  test  the  degrading  occupations  I  have  mentioned, 
viz.,  stone-breaking  and  oakum-picking,  altogether  fail 
to  provide  a  true  test  of  destitution,  and  act  most 
injuriously  and  harshly  upon  the  deserving,  honest  and 
truly  unfortunate  poor,  whilst  they  are  no  hardship 
whatever  to  those  impostors  who  spend  a  great  portion 
of  their  lives  between  the  workhouses  and  the  gaols. 
I  mean  that  in  this  particular  work  (if  work  it  can  be 
called),  as  in  all  other  work,  there  is  a  very  great  deal 
in  "  use,"  and  even  more  in  "  knack,"  and  this  "  knack," 
(I  can  find  no  better  word  to  express  my  meaning)  can 
only  be  thoroughly  acquired  by  practice.  What  is  the 
result  ?  A  poor  man,  who,  from  unforeseen  misfortune, 
is  temporarily  reduced  to  destitution,  has  inflicted  upon 
him  the  punishment  of  a  convict;  while  on  the  other 
hand,  the  man  who,  in  preference  to  following  any 
honest  occupation  drifts  between  workhouse  and  gaol, 
can  so  easily  perform  his  task  that  it  becomes  no  task 
at  all,  and  serves  only  as  a  cover  for  his  laziness. 

I  can  quote  an  instance  that  occurred  during  the  time 
of  the  distress  at  the  East-end  of  London.  I  believe  it 
was  in  the  year  1868.  A  large  parish,  in  consequence  of 
the  numerous  applications  for  relief,  provided  an  out- 
door labour  yard,  and  before  it  had  been  open  many 
days  there  were  between  500  and  600  men  at  work, 
each  man  being  paid  so  much  a  day  according  to  the 
number  in  his  family.  Of  course,  it  was  impossible 
to  provide  a  sufficient  number  of  officers  to  see  that 
every  man  was  diligently  at  work  throughout  the  day. 
As  a  consequence  there  was  so  much  "  skulking,"  and 
the  result  of  the  day's  labour  was,  comparatively 
speaking,  so  small,  that  the  guardians  found  that  the 
"labour  yard"  had,  under  that  arrangement,  utterly 
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failed  as  a  test.  It  was  thereupon  determined  to  pay 
according  to  the  work  done,  i.e.,  so  much  per  bushel  of 
stones  broken.  The  result  was  that  although  but  a 
very  small  payment  was  made — some  three  farthings 
or  a  penny  per  bushel — several  of  the  men  known  as 
the  very  worst  characters  earned  Ts.  6d.  and  8^.  by 
three  o'clock  in  the  afternoon,  and  then  had  to  leave 
off  only  because  there  were  no  more  stones  to  break  ; 
while  others — distressed  silk  weavers,  and  men  of  that 
class,  which  the  great  depression  in  trade  and  the  cries 
of  their  children  for  food  had  driven  to  seek  the  relief 
of  the  labour  yard — had,  though  their  hands  were 
bleeding  and  their  frames  exhausted,  failed  to  earn 
enough  to  maintain  themselves,  let  alone  their  families. 
I  will  not  pursue  this  portion  of  my  subject  further,  for 
although  I  could  bring  forward  many  additional  argu- 
ments, I  hope  enough  has  been  said  to  convince  my 
hearers  that  the  system  of  employing  the  inmates  of 
workhouses  in  stone-breaking  and  oakum-picking  is 
one  that  cannot  be  defended. 

To  turn,  therefore,  to  the  alternatives  I  would  recom- 
mend, leaving  for  a  moment  the  question  of  the  employ- 
ment of  adult  paupers,  I  will  first  deal  with  the  industrial 
training  of  the  children  of  both  sexes.  Upon  this  subject 
I  fear  there  is  much  fault  to  find,  particularly  with  the 
larger  institutions,  such  as  district  schools,  and  the  like. 
In  these  institutions,  as  a  rule,  steam  laundries,  drying 
rooms,  patent  wringers,  &c.,  of  the  most  improved  and 
expensive  description  are  provided,  and  with  what 
result }  That  the  girls  are  taught  to  do  their  work 
with  the  assistance  of  machinery  that  they  will  probably, 
after  they  leave  the  institution,  never  in  their  lives  meet 
with  again,  and  are,  therefore,  completely  uninstructed 
in  the  homely  and  simple  duties  devolving  on  them  as 
either  domestic  servants  or  as  the  thrifty  partner  of  a 
labouring  man.  Then  with  regard  to  the  cooking  the 
same  objection  applies.  Expensive  apparatus  is  also 
in  full  force.  Everything  is  on  an  elaborate  scale — 
large  patent  ovens,  large  boilers,  unlimited  supplies  of 
the  fuel  of  the  description  best  adapted  to  the  apparatus 
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are  used  without  stint,  and  again,   I  ask,  with  what 
result  ?     That  the  girls  are  in  no  way  trained  to  dis- 
charge the  duties  which,  in  their  station  of  life,  they 
will  in  all  probability  be  called  upon  to  perform.     They 
acquire  no  notions  of  strict  and  sound  economy,  no 
idea  of  making  the  most  of  whatever  falls  to  their  lot, 
and  the  consequence  is  that  there  is  often  proportion- 
ately as  much  waste  going  on  in  the  cottage  of  the 
labourer  as  in  the  mansions  of  the  wealthy  classes. 
One  other,  and  not  the  least  important  point,  is  the 
sewing,  mending,  and  clothes  making.     What  is  the 
course  usually  pursued  in  this  department  ?    The  board 
of  guardians,  or  the  board  of  managers  (as  the  case 
may  be)  generally  invite  tenders  for  the  supply  of  the 
necessary  garments  ready  made,  and,  following   that 
most  expensive  of  all  modes  of  procedure,  accept  the 
lowest  tender.     The  clothing,  which,  of  course,  under 
these  circumstances,  generally  wears  but  badly,  is  served 
out  when  required,  the  children  gain  no  idea  of  the 
value  of  the  things  they  are  wearing,  and  it  would  be 
rare  indeed  to  find  a  girl  in  one  of  these  large  and,  to 
the  ratepayers,  highly  expensive  buildings  who,  if  sup- 
plied with  material,  could  make  herself  an  outfit.    This 
is  not  a  satisfactory  state  of  things,  and  I  fear  that  the 
ultimate  result  will  be  that  neglecting  the  true  principles 
of  economy,  the  girls,  when  they  attain  womanhood, 
and  are  entrusted  with  the  management  of  a  small 
household  and  a  scanty  purse,  will  not  assist  in  pre- 
venting the  spread  of   pauperism,   from   which   diey 
themselves  will  only  temporarily  emerge.     While  my 
condemnation  of  the  course  pursued  in  many  of  the 
large  institutions  has  been  strong,  I  am  happy  to  say 
that  it  does  not  universally  apply,  and  I  cannot  better 
illustrate  the  other  side  of  the  picture  than  by  stating 
the  principles  observed  in  an  institution  of  a  smaller 
character — a  workhouse  in  this  county,  not  very  far 
from  our  place  of  meeting  this  day.     The  workhouse 
is  certified  for  380  inmates.     The  school  is  what  is 
termed  a  "  boys*  mixed  school,'*  {i.e.,  composed  of  boys 
and  girls,  who  are  instructed  by  a  master),  and  all  the 
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children  make  the  number  of  school  attendances 
required  by  the  official  regulations,  and  while  not  under 
instruction  in  school  are  placed  under  the  care  and 
training  of  one  or  other  of  the  following  officers  : — 

An  officer,  who  is  paid  a  salary  of  £^5  per  annum,  is 
described  as  "cook  and  baker,"  and  it  is  his  duty  to 
cook  all  the  food  for  the  officers  and  inmates,  and  to 
make  the  whole  of  the  bread  consumed  in  the  house. 
In  the  afternoon  four  boys  are  placed  under  this 
officer  in  the  bakehouse,  and  the  whole  of  the  bread 
required  for  consumption  in  the  establishment  the  follow- 
ing day  is  prepared.  They  make  their  own  yeast,  and 
the  guardians  only  contract  for  flour.  The  boys  are 
very  useful  in  the  bakehouse  ;  one  who  had  been  trained 
there  held  until  recently  the  appointment  of  master- 
baker,  and  left  on  obtaining  a  more  lucrative  situation, 
and  many  of  the  boys  are  working  at  the  trade  in  the 
town  and  are  doing  well. 

An  officer,  described  as  a  "  labour  master,"  is  em- 
ployed at  a  salary  of  ;^30  a  year,  with  lodging  and 
rations,  and  is  by  trade  a  shoemaker  (this  is  made  a 
stipulation  in  the  terms  of  the  engagement),  and  has, 
with  the  assistance  of  some  of  the  old  men  and  boys, 
to  make  and  repair  the  boots  and  shoes  for  the  whole 
of  the  inmates  of  the  workhouse,  as  well  as  the  slippers 
for  those  in  the  infirmary.  No  boots  or  shoes  have 
been  purchased  for  years,  and  the  total  cost  of  leather 
and  other  material  for  six  months  was  ^9-  About  four 
boys  are  at  intervals  placed  under  this  officer,  and  with- 
out having  regard  to  the  trades  in  which  they  may 
ultimately  be  employed  are  instructed  sufficiently  to 
enable  them,  at  any  rate,  to  repair  their  own  boots  and 
shoes.  I  am  not  at  all  prepared  to  urge  the  advisability 
of  making  many  of  the  boys  shoemakers,  but  think 
there  can  be  no  question  as  to  the  value  of  such  in- 
struction as  I  have  just  described. 

A  female  "  industrial  trainer "  is  employed,  with  a 
salary  of  ;^20  per  annum  and  rations.  During  the 
morning  this  officer  is  assisted  by  four  girls,  whose 
special  duty  it  is  to  prepare  the  officers'  m^s,  while  a 
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certain  number  of  girls  are  always  under  her  instruction 
in  needlework,  &c,  and  the  whole  of  the  clothes  required 
for  the  establishment  are,  with  the  assistance  mentioned 
below,  made  in  the  house,  so  that  the  girls  not  only 
receive  instruction  in  the  ordinary  work  of  a  general 
domestic  servant,  but  are  taught  needlework  thoroughly. 

The  nurse  for  infectious  cases  is  a  sempstress  with  a 
knowledge  of  the  sewing  machine,  and  competent  to 
cut  out  any  garments  required  for  the  use  of  the  in- 
mates. The  girls  soon  become  proficient  in  cooking, 
&c.,  and  are  replaced  by  others,  and  the  applications  to 
the  matron  for  domestic  servants  are  much  larger  than 
can  be  met.  But  what  is  more  important  they  are  in- 
variably found,  in  consequence  of  the  instruction  they 
have  received  and  the  habits  of  industry  to  which 
they  have  been  trained,  such  useful  servants,  that  hardly 
any  ever  return  to.  the  workhouse.  It  may  be  con- 
tended that  there  will  be  some  difficulty  in  obtaining 
officers  possessing  the  necessary  qualifications  to  under- 
take the  various  duties  enumerated  above,  but  no  diffi- 
culty has  been  experienced,  and  the  properly  qualified 
candidates  have  always  been  obtained  through  the 
ordinary  advertising  mediums. 

Turning  to  the  question  of  the  labour  test  to  be  im- 
posed upon  actually  able-bodied  men.  I  do  not  think 
it  will  be  necessary  for  me  to  detain  you  long  upon  that 
subject,  as  there  are  so  very  few  really  able-bodied 
men  to  be  found  in  well-managed  unions ;  and  in  the 
one  to  which  I  have  been  referring  there  is  not  and 
has  not  been  for  a  long  time  one  able-bodied  man,  but 
should  there  be  any  admitted,  and  they  should  happen 
to  be  tradesmen,  it  is  generally  found  practicable  to 
make  them  work  at  their  respective  trades,  and  earn 
for  the  benefit  of  the  union  more  than  the  cost  of  their 
maintenance.  There  is  always  useful  work  to  be  done 
about  a  union-house,  such  as  whitewashing,  papering, 
cleansing,  gardening,  draining,  trenching,  planting,  or 
wood-chopping  (with  which  I  will  deal  more  fully  pre- 
sently), that  such  men  need  not,  I  am  convinced,  at  any 
time  be  employed  upon  unremunerative  labour.     The 
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vagrants  are  required  as  an  ordinary  task  to  break 
2  J  cwt.  of  granite,  but  I  contend  that  even  the  labour 
of  this  troublesome  class  should  not  be  wasted.  At 
the  workhouse,  before  referred  to,  they  are  required  to 
wheel  manure  upon  the  land,  pump  out  the  suUage 
from  the  receiving  tanks,  empty  the  earth  closets  of 
their  contents,  and  dig  same  into  the  land,  &c.,  each 
man  being  detained  until  eleven  o'clock.  If  any  man 
objects  to  perform  his  allotted  task  he  is  forthwith 
brought  to  the  medical  officer  for  examination,  and  if 
in  that  officer's  opinion  the  man  is  competent  to  perform 
the  work  required  of  him,  he  is  taken  before  a  magis- 
trate and  charged  with  refractory  conduct  Some  of 
the  old  men  are  employed,  as  before  stated,  in  the  shoe- 
maker's shop,  and  under  the  superintendence  of  the 
labour  master,  assist  to  repair  and  make  the  boots,  &c., 
for  the  inmates ;  but,  in  addition  to  this,  there  are 
tailors,  carpenters,  and  mat  and  net-making  shops,  and 
wood-chopping  sheds,  in  all  of  which  the  old  men  are 
most  profitably,  beneficially,  and  actively  employed. 

No  contract  for  repairs  has  been  entered  into  by  the 
guardians  for  many  years,  the  whole  of  the  work  being 
done  by  the  inmates  under  the  direction  of  the  master 
and  the  male  officers  above  mentioned,  including  new 
floors  to  some  of  the  wards,  whitewashing,  paper- 
hanging,  and  painting.  Many  of  the  old  men  are  em- 
ployed in  scrubbing  in  the  morning,  and  in  the  work- 
shops in  the  afternoon.  The  wood-chopping  is  a  very 
important  industry,  and  the  profit  realised  is  at  the  rate 
of  33  per  cent,  while  the  chips  and  refuse  are  used  as 
fuel  in  the  kitchen.  The  wood  when  chopped  is  tied 
up  in  bundles,  and  delivered  by  order  at  various  houses 
in  the  neighbourhood,  and  the  boys  who  deliver  the 
same  take  the  money  at  the  time  and  hand  it  over  to 
the  master  on  their  return  with  an  account  of  the 
quantity  sold,  and  no  loss  has  ever  accrued  in  con- 
sequence of  the  boys  being  thus  trusted.  Other  old 
men  are  engaged  in  making  mats,  lawn  tennis,  and 
potato  netSj  a  very  profitable,  clean,  and  interesting 
occupation.      The  idiots  and   imbeciles  are  also  em- 
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ployed  in  the  wood-chopping  sheds,  and  there  are  none 
so  helpless  that  they  cannot  tie  up  the  wood  in  bundles, 
or  render  some  little  assistance,  the  result  being  that 
they  take  a  cheerful  interest  in  everything  around  them ; 
industry  is  universal,  idleness  unknown.  The  employ- 
ment of  the  idiots  and  imbeciles,  in  the  way  I  have 
mentioned,  shows  really  one  of  the  most  gratifying  re- 
sults of  the  whole  system.  Any  one  who  has  seen 
these  poor  creatures  sitting,  staring  vacantly  and  hope- 
lessly at  a  blank  whitewashed  wall,  with  countenance 
utterly  devoid  of  interest  or  animation,  nothing  dis- 
turbing or  relieving  the  weary  and  monotonous  level  of 
their  existence,  thoroughly  and  heartily  appreciate  and 
rejoice  in  the  change  which  is  wrought  by  putting  them 
in  a  bustling,  warm  well-ventilated  workshop,  and  en- 
trusting them  with  a  certain  duty  (no  matter  how  trivial) 
under  the  charge  of  a  kind  sympathising  superinten- 
dent, impressing  them  with  the  idea  that  their  depart- 
ment of  the  work  is  an  important  portion  of  the  whole. 
The  change  in  their  whole  demeanour,  and  the  happi- 
ness imparted  to  them  is  very  striking.  It  is  indeed 
so  satisfactory  as  to  amply  repay  any  who,  with  a  deter- 
mination to  succeed,  take  upon  themselves  the  trouble 
to  initiate  and  carry  out  a  thorough  and  complete 
system  of  industrial  occupation  for  the  inmates  of  the 
workhouse  in  which  they  take  an  interest. 

It  may  be  contended  that  the  system  I  have  at- 
tempted to  describe,  while  easily  practicable  in  one 
union,  is  impossible  in  another.  I  venture  to  reply 
that,  with  the  hearty  co-operation  of  the  guardians  and 
officers,  the  labour  of  the  inmates  of  any  workhouse 
can  be  utilized  for  the  benefit  of  themselves  and  others, 
adapting  of  course  the  system  to  local  circumstances. 

Although  I  have  already  trespassed  too  long  upon 
your  time,  there  is  much  left  unsaid  that  the  exigencies 
of  a  short  paper  compel  me  to  omit,  and  I  feel  con- 
siderable misgiving  that,  as  a  consequence,  the  subject 
has  been  but  imperfectly  dealt  with  at  my  hands. 

There  being  no  time  for  the  discussion  of  the  paper,  votes  of  thanks 
to  the  President  and  others  were  passed,  and  the  meeting  separated. 
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SUBJECTS    DISCUSSED. 

I.     The  Bearing  of  ELEEMosYNiVRY  Endowments 
ON  Pauperism. 

II.  Mr.  Mellor's  Bill  to  amend  the  23RD  Clause 
OF  the  Poor  Law  Amendment  Act,  1876, 
relating  to  Friendly  Societies. 

III.     The  framing  of  Bye- Laws  under  the   Ele- 
mentary Education  Act. 


The  President,  in  opening  the  proceedings  said,  before  com- 
mencing he  would  state  that,  owing  to  mifortunate  circumstances,  no 
Conference  had  been  held  for  the  South  Western  district  for  two 
years.  The  last  was  held  under  the  presidency  of  Earl  Fortescue,  at 
Plymouth,  and  was  a  most  successful  one.  Since  that  time  none  had 
been  held,  partly  owing,  he  regretted  to  say,  to  the  death  of  their  late 
able  secretary,  Mr.  Charles  Gordon.  He  need  not  say  how  universal 
was  the  regret  with  which  they  received  the  notice  of  his  death ;  and 
one  of  the  objects  of  the  meeting,  after  reading  the  papers,  would  be 
to  get  some  gentleman  to  undertake  the  duties  of  summoning  them 
together  again.  The  district  was  a  large  one,  and  in  order  to  get  a  good 
attendance  they  thought  it  would  not  be  well  to  hold  a  Conference  in 
1879,  but  to  hold  the  next  in  1880,  when  they  would  have  a  new 
secretary,  and  could  hope  to  have  a  better  attendance  than  by  holding 
one  every  year.  He  would  suggest  that  a  motion  be  made  by  some 
gentleman  regretting  the  death  of  Mr.  Gordon,  who  had  taken  so 
great  a  part  in  the  discussions  and  brought  such  great  practical 
knowledge  to  bear  upon  them,  being  himself  a  chairman  of  many 
years  standing,  of  a  board  of  guardians. 

Sir  Stafford  Northcoi^  Bart,  M.P.,  said  he  thought,  perhaps, 
he  might  be  allowed  to  claim  the  privilege  of  moving  an  expression 
of  their  sincere  regret  at  the  very  great  loss  which  this  county,  this 
whole  district,  had  sustained  by  the  death  of  his  late  friend,  Mr. 
Charles  Gordon;  and  he  claimed  it  at  that  moment  more  particularly 
because  it  did  so  happen  that  he  was  in  communication  with  him  at 
the  time  that  these  Conferences  were  first  established  in  the  Western 
district  The  suggestion  that  the  Conference  should  be  held,  was 
made  to  him  by  his  friend,  Mr.  Barwick  Baker  (of  Gloucester),  whom 
he  had  hoped  to  see  there  that  day ;  and  when  that  suggestion  was 
made,  he  put  himself  in  communication  with  Mr.  Charles  Gordon, 
and  it  was  owing  to  Mr.  Gordon's  exertions,  and  to  the  great  interest 
that  he  took  in  the  matter,  that  the  first  Conference  for  the  Western 
district  was  assembled.  Therefore,  he  claimed  the  privilege,  both  as 
a  very  old  friend,  and  as  having  been  connected  with  him  in  this 
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particular  part  of  the  many  duties  that  Mr.  Gordon  performed,  of 
moving  what  he  was  sure  they  would  all  join  in,  an  expression  of 
sincere  regret  at  the  very  great  loss  which  the  county  of  Devon  and 
the  South  Western  counties  generally  had  sustained  by  the  death  of 
Mr.  Charles  Gordon. 

Mr.  J.  C.  MooRE  Stevens,  as  one  of  the  oldest  friends  of 
Mr.  Gordon,  hoped  it  would  not  be  presumption  on  his  part  to 
second  the  resolution.  From  boyhood  he  and  Mr.  Gordon  had  been 
on  terms  of  the  greatest  intimacy,  and  of  late  years,  in  matters  of 
business,  and  more  especially  in  matters  connected  with  the  poor  law, 
they  had  been  in  close  communication.  He  could  venture  to  say 
that  no  man  holding  a  responsible  position  like  Mr.  Gordon  did,  as 
Chairman  of  the  Honiton  Board  of  Guardians,  could  have  the  interest 
of  the  establishment  under  his  care  more  at  heart 

The  motion  was  unanimously  approved 

Sir  Arthur  Hobhouse,  K.C.S.I.,  then  read  the  following  paper: — 

The  Bearing  of  Eleemosynary  Endowments  on 
Pauperism. 

The  relation  of  Endowments  to  Pauperism  is  attracting 
much  attention,  as  may  be  inferred  from  the  circum- 
stance, that  some  four  or  five  Poor  Law  Conferences 
are  discussing  it  this  year ;  and  I  have  been  requested 
to  start  the  subject  in  the  West  of  England.  This 
was  done  because  my  official  experience,  though  now  a 
little  rusty,  had  made  me  familiar  with  the  working  of 
at  least  a  considerable  number  of  endowments.  I  felt 
a  good  deal  of  hesitation,  because,  looking  at  the  other 
side  of  the  subject,  I  had  never  been  brought  into  any 
close  connection  with  the  practical  working  of  the  poor 
law,  or  with  the  machinery  of  parishes.  And  I  hope 
you  will  forgive  me  the  frank  confession  that,  feeling  a 
strong  interest  in  this  subject,  I  wished  to  know  more 
of  it,  and  that  my  principal  hope  in  coming  here  is  to 
hear  a  discussion  by  which  I  may  gain  more  knowledge 
than  I  can  possibly  impart. 

Now  to  the  point;  and,  in  the  first  place,  let  me 
specify  what  the  subject  is.  In  the  printed  notice  of 
this  meeting  somewhat  general  terms  are  used,  viz., 
Endowed  Charities  and  Pauperism.  But  I  propose  to 
confine  my  remarks  to  endowments  of  an  eleemosynary 
nature,  and  to  the  bearing  which  those  endowments 
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have,  or  may  have,  on  pauperism.  To  give  some  notion 
of  the  amount  of  property  we  are  talking  about,  I  have 
consulted  the  latest  return,  and  find  that  the  yearly 
income  of  these  eleemosynary  endowments  in  England 
and  Wales  is,  to  use  round  numbers,  ;^  1,200,000. 
Devonshire  is  not  so  largely  endowed  as  some  other 
districts.  We  may  put  its  eleemosynary  endowments 
at  ;^20,ooo  a-year.  Our  discussion,  however,  does  not 
affect  Devonshire  alone,  but  all  places  in  like  condition. 

Now  it  will  hardly  be  disputed  but  that  all  expendi- 
ture of  money  has  some  bearing  on  pauperism,  or  that 
money  spent  immediately  and  directly  among  the  poor 
has  an  immediate  and  direct  bearing  on  pauperism, 
or  that  if  well  spent  it  will  tend  to  abate  pauperism,  and 
if  badly  spent  to  aggravate  it  What  requires  to  be 
constantly  borne  in  mind  is  that  all  almsgiving,  unless 
it  is  guided  by  thouglit  and  wisdom,  goes  to  encourage 
the  idle  and  the  improvident,  and  to  increase  on  the 
large  scale  the  evil  which  it  is  intended  to  relieve  on 
the  small.  The  effect  is  the  same  whether  the  source 
of  the  alms  be  found  in  rates,  in  voluntary  gifts,  or  in 
endowments.  I  observe,  however,  that  this  truth  is 
still  doubted,  even  by  some  who  attend  Poor  Law  Con- 
ferences, and  therefore  a  fortiori  by  those  who  stay 
away.  I  shall  therefore  occupy  the  greater  part  of  the 
time  allotted  me  by  adducing  authorities  and  illustra- 
tions to  show  the  working  of  indiscriminate  gifts. 

With  regard  to  the  poor  rate,  prior  to  the  reform  of 
1834,  the  able  Commissioners  appointed  to  inquire  into 
the  subject,  summing  up  its  effects,  use  this  emphatic 
language : — 

If  twice  the  number  of  millions  (collected  for  the  poor  rate)  were 
annually  thrown  into  the  sea,  we  might  still  be  a  moral,  industrious, 
and  flourishing  nation.  But  if  the  whole  of  our  poor  rates  could  be 
raised  without  inconvenience ;  if  they  were  paid  to  us,  for  instance, 
as  a  tribute  by  foreigners,  and  were  still  applied  as  they  are  now 
applied,  no  excellence  in  our  laws  and  institutions  in  other  respects 
could  save  us  from  ultimate  ruin. 

There  is  abundant  evidence  that  the  existing  poor 
law,  when  lasdy  administered,  is  open  to  similar  obser- 
vations; nay,  there  are  those,  and  apparently  an  in- 
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creasing  number,  who  think  that  demoralization  is 
inseparable  from  the  knowledge  that  a  man  need  not 
work  and  yet  shall  eat.  I  cite  an  opinion,  published 
about  a  fortnight  ago,  in  the  Charity  Organization 
Reporter y  to  this  effect : — 

Thrift  and  the  Poor  Law. — Mr.  E.  Hamblin,  writing  in  the 
Titnes  of  the  i8th  ult,  says : — "  The  tendenqr  of  the  poor  law,  even 
when  carefully  administered  by  guardians  and  official,  is,  and  ever 
must  be,  to  discourage  and  destroy  all  the  natural  incentives  towards 
the  formation  of  thrifty  and  prudential  habits.  This  tendency  is  the 
inevitable  result  of  men,  early  in  life,  knowing  that  they  will,  later  on, 
be  relieved  from  the  otherwise  certain  consequences  of  then:  own 
idleness  and  bad  habits.  Fear  of  future  want,  and  also  pride  of 
position,  help  to  lead  the  young  of  the  middle  classes  into  habits 
of  saving :  the  lower  classes  have  no  position  to  lose,  therefore  they 
have  as  a  motive  power  only  the  fear  of  want,  and  that  fear  is  de- 
stroyed by  the  certainty  of  parish  help  always  awaiting  them.  In 
short,  no  one  can  observe  the  results  of  the  working  of  the  poor  law- 
without  being  sensible  of  its  being  fundamentally  opposed  to  natural 
laws,  of  its  great  injustice  to  the  thrifty,  industrious  poor,  and  of  its 
consequent  grievous  injury  to  the  country  at  large." 

As  regards  voluntary  gifts,  perhaps  it  is  sufficient  to 
refer  to  the  mere  fact,  evidenced  by  the  paper  I  have 
just  been  reading  from,  that  numerous  bodies  of  zealous 
and  devoted  men  and  women  have,  within  the  last  few 
years,  banded  themselves  together,  with  ever-increasing 
numbers,  and  with  ever-increasing  work  to  do,  for  the 
purpose  of  giving  a  wiser  direction  to  the  alms  which, 
without  direction,  produce  so  much  corruption.  The 
phenomena  are  not  confined  to  England  ;  we  hear  the 
same  story  across  the  Atlantic.  I  quote  a  passage  from 
the  Report  of  a  Commission  on  the  Treatment  of  the 
Poor  in  Boston,  made  in  the  course  of  the  present 
year: — 

The  uninstructed  charity  which  says,  without  investigation  or  con- 
sideration, '' '  Be  ye  warmed  and  fed '  with  this  gift,  and  let  me  be 
spared  the  pain  of  seeing  you  suffer,  the  labour  of  enquiry  into  your 
character  and  circumstances,  or  the  personal  sacrifice  of  helping  you, 
at  the  expense  of  my  money  and  time,  to  improve  and  help  yourself," 
although  better  in  spirit,  may  be  worse  in  its  effect  on  the  receiver's 
condition  than  the  ironical  offer  of  the  words  alone. 

We  want  more  giving  of  thought,  of  sympathy,  and  of  personal 
effort,  to  make  men  self-helpful ;  assured  that  from  these  will  follow  a 
greater  abundance  of  material  gifts,  more  effective  and  more  useful 
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And  this  from  New  York : — 

Peisonal  and  individual  interest  must  be  taken  in  the  work.  By 
the  steady  application,  not  of  supplies  of  money,  but  of  attention  and 
intelligence,  die  scheme  may  best  be  fostered. 

Now,  in  the  case  of  endowments,  where  it  is  not 
easy  to  obtain  this  attention  and  intelligence,  and  where 
such  qualities  are  often  useless,  owing  to  the  peremptory 
nature  of  the  trusts,  we  may  expect  to  find  striking 
examples  of  the  mischief  done  by  unwise  alms-giving, 
and  we  do  find  them  accordingly.  I  will  first  read  you 
what  is  said  by  a  gentleman,  as  well  known  for  his  long 
life  of  good  and  charitable  work,  as  he  is  for  his  legal 
and  political  abilities.  In  the  year  1859  Lord  Hatherley 
spoke  of  these  endowments  as  follows : — 

I  ask  you  to  inquire  into  their  results  in  practice.  I  believe  that 
in  all  towns  where  such  gifts  exist  to  any  great  amount,  you  will  find 
the  paupers  more  numerous  than  in  other  towns  of  like  population ; 
and  if  they  should  happen  to  be,  as  is  often  the  case,  old  boroughs 
returning  members  to  Parliament,  you  will  find  the  grossest  political 
corruption  and  jobbing  in  the  disposition  of  this  petty  patronage.  I 
have  had  information  on  these  points  from  a  most  intelligent  gentle- 
man, whose  official  duty  it  was  to  inquire  into  such  charities.  In  one 
city  five  brothel-keepers  were  for  some  time  annual  recipients  of  small 
pensions  left  by  some  charitable  testator.  I  have  very  recently  been 
staying  in  Essex,  where  a  parish  was  pointed  out  to  me,  the  poor  of 
which  receive  a  large  amount  of  like  bequests,  and  the  wages  of  in- 
dependent labourers  in  that  parish  have  sunk  to  &r.  a  week,  whilst  in 
every  parish  around  it  they  stand  at  los. 

I  proceed  to  give  you  some  instances,  taken  without 
any  particularly  careful  selection,  from  large  numbers 
which  have  either  come  under  my  own  notice,  or  have 
been  supplied  to  me  by  the  authorities  of  the  Charity 
Commission. 

FuUbourne  is  a  place  very  curiously  situated,  bdng 
divided  into  two  parishes,  the  boundaries  of  which 
appear  only  to  be  known  so  far  as  houses  have  been 
built  in  one  or  the  other.  One  of  the  parishes,  called 
All  Saints,  is  entitled  to  an  endowment  producing 
;^2i5  a  year,  distributable  in  bread  and  sixpences. 
Reports  have  been  made  on  this  place  by  Mr.  Martin, 
now  a  Charity  Commissioner.  He  says : — 
It  is  said  by  some  persons,  though  denied  by  others,  that  higher 
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rents  are  asked  for  cottages  in  the  bread  and  sixpences,  than  for 
others  which  have  not  that  advantage,  if  indeed  it  be  one. 

One  fact  shows  beyond  doubt  that  the  bread  and  sixpences  are  a 
strong  attraction,  not  only  to  the  tenants  but  to  the  landlords.  When 
a  cottage  in  St  Vigor's  falls  down,  or  becomes  untenantable,  the 
owner  docs  not  rebuild  it  on  the  same  site  if  he  has  land  elsewhere. 
The  parochiality  of  lands  unbuilt  upon  not  being  known,  a  new-built 
cottage  cannot  be  said  not  to  be  in  All  Saints,  and  is  admitted,  as  of 
course,  to  the  bread  and  sixpences. 

So  much  for  its  effect  on  the  distribution  of  houses 
and  upon  rents.  As  for  its  mode  of  distribution,  Mr. 
Martin  tells  us  that  it  used  to  be  distributed  by  por- 
tions every  Sunday  at  the  Church,  but  is  now  dis- 
tributed ten  times  a  year,  and  not  on  Sundays ;  that 
the  whole  labouring  population  come  for  it,  and  trades- 
men too ;  that  tradesmen  receive  two-thirds  of  what 
the  labourers  receive ;  that  no  one  is  rejected  except 
an  illegitimate  child,  and  that,  except  as  mentioned,  no 
regard  is  paid  to  character  or  circumstances. 

In  the  parish  of  Easthampsted  there  is  a  dole  fund 
distributed,  as  Mr.  Martin  reports,  on  these  principles  : — 

Character  and  circumstances  seem  alike  unconsidered;  the  sole 
qualification  is  attendance  at  church,  and  the  sole  disqualification  in 
a  man  is  celibacy.* 

Henry  Smith's  Charity  possesses  a  large  estate  ap- 
plicable to  several  purposes.  About  ;^8,ooo  a  year  is 
devoted  to  direct  gifts  among  the  poor  of  209  different 
parishes.  In  the  year  1869  the  Charity  Commissioners 
made  an  elaborate  report  upon  it,  in  which  they  set 
forth  the  unsatisfactory  work  it  was  doing. 
In  Fetcham : — 

The  churchwardens,  in  reply  to  a  printed  circular,  state, — 
That  several  of  the  recipients  are  on  the  parish ;  that  the  charity 
is  often  taken  as  a  right;  that  improper  persons  ask  for  it;  that 
much  dissatisfaction  is  expressed  by  those  who  are  unsuccessful; 
that  the  moral  effect  is  unsatisfactory,  and  that  it  is  an  inducement  / 

for  people  to  take  up  their  residence  in  the  parish  whose  daily  work 
is  at  a  distance,  and  that  it  tends  to  raise  the  rent  of  cottages.  (^ 

*  Since  the  delivery  of  this  address  I  have  seen  a  statement  to  the  effect  that 
affairs  at  Easthampsted  have  been  much  improved.  Such  may  also  be  the  case,  as 
I  hope  it  is,  with  others  of  the  places  mentioned.  The  mere  fact  of  enquiry  and 
pnbhdty  will  occasionally  produce  such  an  effect.  But  that  does  not  take  away 
the  force  of  the  illustrations,  which  are  to  show,  first,  the  mischief  of  indiscriminate  / 
gifts;  and,  secondly,  the  tendency  of  eleemosynary  endowments  to  becoyy^ 
mdiscriminate  gifts.  W^ 
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In  Kingston : — 

Half  the  town  apply  for  the  gifts.  They  ask  for  them  as  a  right 
and  abuse  you  if  diey  do  not  get  them.  Mr.  Martin  adds,  "It 
seems  that  people  are  attracted  to  Kingston  because  there  is  so  much 
to  be  given  away." 

Of  Lichfield  this  is  said : — 

At  Lichfield  the  charity  is  given  away  by  the  churchwardens  of  the 
parish  of  St  Mary  in  flannel  petticoats  and  shoes.  There  are  a  great 
many  applicants ;  no  name  is  put  down  two  years  running  In  St 
Maiy's  many  of  the  recipients  are  on  the  parish.  The  gifts  are  re- 
ceived as  a  right,  in  a  spirit  of  grumbling.  Many  improper  persons 
apply.  Those  who  are  successful  are  dissatisfied.  A  fortiori  those 
who  are  not  The  gifts  (it  would  seem  the  general  gifts  are  intended) 
have  turned  half  the  inhabitants  of  Lichfield  into  beggars,  hence 
idleness,  drunkenness,  poaching,  and  thieving.  "  It  is  impossible  to 
exaggerate  the  evils  they  produce." 

An  incumbent  of  one  parish  says  : — 

I  consider  that  a  charity  was  never  worse  applied.  I  think  its 
effects  are  demoralizing,  and  as  the  parish  becomes  larger  the  difficulty 
of  dispensing  the  charity  becomes  every  day  greater.  It  is  practically 
almost  impossible  for  a  churchwarden  to  give  it  to  suitable  objects. 
At  present  there  is  not  even  an  attempt 

And  another  writes  thus : — 

That  I  have  no  particular  suggestion  to  offer,  but  would  express  an 
earnest  hope  that  the  Commissioners  will  deal  thoroughly  with  Smith's 
Charity  throughout  the  country,  and  utilize  it  for  purposes  tending  to 
raise  and  not  (as  at  present)  to  degrade  the  moral  tone  of  our 
labouring  class. 

A  third  wrote  to  the  Charity  Commissioners  as 
follows : — 

With  all  my  heart  I  wish  that  (Smith's  Charity)  were  either  reformed 

or  annihilated Of  all  the  pauperizing  influences  brought 

to  bear  upon  the  poor  population  of  this  and  other  parishes,  I  do  not 
see  any  more  patent  than  Smith's  Charity.* 


*  In  the  latter  part  of  this  address  I  threw  out  some  suggestions  as  to  specific 
modes  of  appl3ring  dole  funds  so  as  to  produce  &[ood  instead  oTharm.  Some  of  these 
suggestions  were  taken  from  actual  dealings,  by  scheme,  with  portions  of  Henry 
Smith's  Charity.  They  are  recounted  in  the  Report  which  has  been  largely 
quoted  from.  But,  to  save  time,  I  omitted  the  passages  which  it  may  be  umIuI 
here  to  subjoin  : — 

Some  encouragement  to  persevere  in  endeavouring  to  improve  these  charities 
may  be  drawn  from  those  cases  in  which  schemes  have  been  established  either  by  the 
Court  of  Chancery  or  by  this  Board. 

Reigate  is  one  of  the  places  to  which  Henry  Smith  made  a  special  gift  on  the 
same  terms  as  the  gift  to  Kingston.  In  the  year  1859  it  was  inspected  under  our 
order  by  Mr.  Hare,  who  reported  thus : — 
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Now  It  may  be  said  that  these  examples  only  show 
that  an  indiscriminate  distribution  is  a  bad  thing,  and 
that  there  is  no  reason  why  discretion  should  not  be 


*'  In  1859  the  sums  of  £$0  2s.  6d.  and  £^6  dr.  were  distributed  in  bread  in  the 
Borough  and  Foreign  respectively  from  the  dividends  of  the  consols. 

"The  recipients  in  each  were  about  300,  giving  together  300  doles  of  y.  ^d.  on 
the  average  and  300  doles  of  2j.  6d, 

**  The  Stoughton  money  was  also  ^ven  in  bread. 

"  It  is  disp<»ed  of  in  the  Borough  m  tickets  for  bread  in  quantities  varying  from 
2s,  to  5^.  according  to  the  families.  There  are  more  applicants  in  the  Foreign,  and 
the  quantities  are  there  smaller,  varying  from  is.  and  upwards,  4r.  bemg  the 
highest. 

"  The  recipients  come  in  a  crowd  of  nearly  200  to  the  churchwardens,  and  many 
fail  in  obtainmg  it.  The  churchwardens  state  that  they  believe  that  the  shilling 
ticket  has  frequently  been  bartered  for  gin." 

An  information  was  filed,  and  the  Court  of  Chancery  established  a  scheme  under 
which  the  whole  income  (about  ;^i83)  instead  of  being  spent  in  doles  goes  to 
support  a  school.  There  is  no  complaint  now,  and  the  vicar,  after  stating  that 
by  a  scheme  made  in  i860  Smith's  Cnarity  was  incorporated  into  the  endowment 
of  the  Grammar  School,  adds  (in  answer  to  question  20)  "  That  the  present  appli- 
cation of  the  funds  is  of  infinitely  more  value  to  the  parish  than  before." 

In  the  parish  of  Ewell  a  scheme  was  established  by  ourselves  in  the  year  1862, 
the  principle  of  which  was  to  add  certain  proportionable  sums  to  the  deposits  in 
the  saving  banks,  or,  in  other  words,  to  help  those  who  are  willing  to  help  them- 
selves. The  vicar  now  writes,  "All  the  dissatisfaction  arising  from  a  jealousy  of 
supposed  favourings,  and  of  one  having  more  than  another,  which  used  to  create 
annual  heart-burning,  and  render  the  charity  a  curse  rather  than  a  blessing  to  the 
place,  has  entirely  disappeared."  He  never  hears  of  any  complaint  or  disappoint- 
ment. 

The  case  of  Hartlepool  is  perhaps  even  more  instructive.  It  has  an  income  of 
about  £^1  from  this  charity.  This  used  to  be  taken  to  relieve  the  poor  rate.  In  the 
year  1855  a  scheme  was  established  by  the  Court  of  Chancery.  Under  this  scheme 
the  trusteesgive  ;£'ioo  to  support  schools,  and  another  ;£'ioo  to  support  a  general 
hospital.  The  rest,  after  answering  expenses,  they  spent  in  doles.  Last  year  they 
spent  ;f  100  in  this  way  amongst  250  recipients.  Of  the  usefulness  of  schools  and 
hospitals  no  question  is  made.  As  to  the  doles  the  usual  suspicion  exists.  The 
rector  thinks  them  beneficial.  But  the  house  surgeon  of  the  hospital  writes  as 
follows : — 

"  I  reply  to  your  questions,  I  mav  state  that  this  hospital  contains  25  beds,  and 
is  about  to  be  enlarged  by  the  aadition  of  another  wing.  During  the  past  12 
months  120  patients  have  been  received  into  the  hospital,  and  450  attended  at  their 
own  homes.  This  number  of  patients  might  be  indennitely  increased  if  the  funds  of 
the  hospital  were  sufficient.  As  it  is  patients  are  obliged  to  be  selected  with  great 
care,  and  many  deserving  ones  are  refused  admission.  The  hospital,  with  Uie 
exception  of  an  endowment  of  about  £60  a  year,  is  supported  entirely  by  voluntary 
contributions,  and  these,  in  consequence  of  the  greatly  depressed  condition  of  the 
trade  of  the  two  towns,  have  fallen  off  to  an  alarming  extent. 

**  We  have  no  Samaritan  fund. 

'*  It  is  my  opinion  that  the  gifts  distributed  by  Smith's  Charity  Trustees  only 
tend  to  increase  the  number  of  paupers  in  this  neighbourhood,  and  I  believe  it  is 
generally  known  here,  that  the  pawn  shops  receive  a  great  portion  of  the  articles 
thus  distributed." 

Here  we  close  our  account  of  this  part  of  Henry  Smith's  Charities.  It  will  be 
seen,  that  in  our  jud^ent,  if  they  are  doing  good,  there  is  at  least  a  large  amount 
of  mischief  mixed  with  it.  We  have  indicated  how  the  funds  might  be  turned  to 
good  purposes,  such  as  schools  and  hospitals  and  clubs  for  clotmng  or  savings. 
They  mijgnt  be  made  to  confer  the  healthy  mind  and  the  healthy  body,  and  those 
habits  ot  thrift  and  forethought  without  which  poverty  and  squalid  distress  must 
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exercised  so  as  to  produce  good  with  the  money.  But 
there  is  reason  sometimes,  because  the  founder's  direc- 
tions appear  to  forbid  discretion,  and  more  often 
because  the  number  of  recipients  make  it  too  onerous 
a  task.  Take  the  following  specimen  of  a  dole  charity 
in  Reading.     Mr.  Martin  reports : — 

Though  a  list  is  kept,  and  the  residences  as  well  as  the  names  of 
the  applicants  are  recorded,  the  distribution  is  in  fact  universal  and 
indiscriminate,  and  the  donor^s  direction,  that  the  merits  as  well  as 
necessities  of  the  recipients  should  be  regarded,  is  wholly  unattended 
to.  One  resident  gentleman  stated  that  the  overseers  do  not  and 
cannot  make  inquiry.  They  judge  from  outward  appearances.  There 
is  a  crowd  when  it  is  given  away,  and  plenty  of  pushing.  All  who 
can  come  within  the  denomination  of  poor  come  for  it 

Perhaps  I  may  be  permitted  to  read  what  the  Charity 
Commissioners  have  said  on  this  point : — 

There  may  indeed  be  cases  when  a  moderate  sum  of  money  dis- 
tributed with  great  care  and  pains  by  intelligent  persons  has  a  good 
effect  on  the  community  that  receives  it  One  case  among  the  many 
that  have  been  inquired  into  on  this  occasion  may,  perhaps,  be  foimd 
at  Dorking,  and  another  at  Singleton  in  Sussex.  But  die  pheno- 
menon is  very  rare.  The  care,  the  pains,  and  we  may  add  the  intel- 
ligence, are  usually  lacking.  The  nice  adjustment  of  relief  to  wants 
so  as  to  create  neither  discontent  nor  a  servile  spirit  of  mendicancy 
may  possibly  be  attained  when  people,  having  their  minds  fully  alive 
to  the  perils  of  almsgiving,  are  yet  giving  out  of  their  own  pockets 
and  within  the  range  of  their  personal  knowledge.  But  in  the  admi- 
nistration of  a  public  charity  it  is  hardly  possible,  if  indeed  it  be 
possible  at  all  under  the  system  of  direct  gifts,  to  attain  any  such 
good  result  We  believe  we  are  only  concurring  with  every  other 
person  who  has  studied  the  subject  with  a  thoughtful  and  dispassionate 
mind  when  we  say  that  in  every  system  of  doles,  unless  conducted 
with  great  discrimination,  the  evil  largely  preponderates  over  the 
good ;  and  moreover  that,  when  doles  are  distributed  out  of  public 
funds  among  great  numbers,  the  distribution  must  practically  be  in- 
discriminate. 


come.  This  might  be  done,  not  only  without  injustice  to  any  living  person,  but 
even  with  more  regard  to  the  founder's  special  direction,  certamly  with  far 
more  regard  to  the  spirit  of  his  gifts  than  is  now  shown.  Heniy  Smith's 
expressions  are  to  set  the  poor  on  work^  to  instruct  thim,  to  teach  them  trades^  and 
he  gives  directions  for  inquiry  by  the  parish  authorities,  showing  how  much  he 
womd  have  disapproved  of  indiscriminate  alms.  We  have  pointed  out  in  the  body 
of  our  Report  how  inadequate  our  strength  is  to  this  task.  The  best  thing  that  vre 
can  do  is  probably  in  this  and  in  other  cases  to  exhibit  the  facts,  to  state  oiv 
opinions  on  them,  to  point  out  the  classes  of  objects  which  our  experience  leads  us 
to  think  beneficial,  and  to  leave  it  to  the  Legislature  to  devise  such  machineiy  as  to 
their  wisdom  shall  seem  fitting  for  applying  the  funds  to  Uie  selected  objects  in 
each  locality  according  to  its  special  need. 
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We  do  not  say  these  things  because  they  are  new.  On  the  contrary 
they  are  so  trite  that  there  is  danger  of  the  mind  not  being  sufficiently 
alive  to  them.  They  are  listened  to,  assented  to,  and  forgotten.  It 
is  so  easy  to  see  the  immediate  satisfaction  afforded  by  the  gift  of  a 
blanket  or  of  five  shillings,  and  to  forget  the  lasting  effect  which  they 
may  produce  on  the  recipient  or  his  neighbours.  For  example,  one 
of  the  questions  put  by  us  relates  to  the  utility  of  the  gifts.  It  is 
occasionally  answered  thus,  "  How  can  bread  be  otherwise  than 
useful  to  a  family?"  "They  are  useful  if  a  shirt  can  be  called 
useful."  Now  nobody  doubts  that  bread  is  useful  for  food,  or  shirts 
for  clothing,  but  if  the  giving  of  these  things  slackens  the  exertions 
necessary  for  their  constant  acquisition,  such  giving  is  not  only  not 
useful  but  pernicious. 

And  after  speaking  of  the  occasional  panegyrics  on 
doles  tendered  by  the  distributing  bodies,  and  showing 
how  their  minds  are  likely  to  be  favourably  disposed 
towards  the  practice,  they  add : — 

When  therefore  we  receive  general  expressions  of  approbation  from 
this  quarter,  we  look  for  traces  of  circumspection  and  discrimination 
in  the  distribution  of  the  funds.  And  if  they  cannot  be  found,  or  if 
from  the  great  numbers  who  receive  it  is  clear  that,  whatever  be  the 
machinery  used,  the  distribution  is  practically  indiscriminate,  we 
cannot  help  suspecting  that  the  general  principles  above  stated  must 
be  at  work.  For  example,  at  East  Grinstead  the  opinions  of  the  dis- 
tributors are  in  terms  favourable  to  the  operation  of  the  charity.  But 
when  it  is  found  that  out  of  a  population  of  4,262  there  are,  on  such 
calculation  as  can  be  made,  1,488,  or  more  than  one-third  who  receive 
gifts  of  the  average  value  of  is,  7//.,  it  is  impossible  for  any  one  familiar 
with  such  subjects  not  to  suppose  that  many  who  ought  to  be  quite 
above  the  receipt  of  public  charity  are  induced  to  receive  it  and  to 
solicit  it  by  the  usual  methods,  and  that  the  spirit  of  self-respect  and 
self-help  is  thus  materially  impaired.  It  is  nevertheless  surprising 
how  much  direct  evidence,  merely  in  the  shape  of  opinions  of  dis- 
tributors or  administrators  of  the  funds,  we  have  received,  to  show 
their  mischievous  operation. 

Of  the  cases  I  have  hitherto  mentioned  it  may  be 
said  that  it  is  only  by  virtue  of  general  reasoning, 
applicable  to  all  similar  expenditure  of  money,  that 
they  fasten  upon  endowments  the  charge  of  actually 
increasing  pauperism.  That  is  true  as  regards  their 
positive  evidence;  nor  is  it  altogether  easy  to  give 
demonstrative  proof  of  any  complex  social  problem. 
I  do  not  suppose  that  the  attempt  has  often  been  made 
to  trace  strictly  the  management  of  a  particular  pro- 
perty into  the  result  of  legal  pauperism.      Certainly 
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such  an  attempt  does  not  often  fall  within  the  opera- 
tions of  the  Charity  Commission.  But  there  are  cases 
in  which  the  inquiry  has  arisen  as  I  will  proceed  to 
mention. 

In  the  year  1793  one  George  Jarvis  left  a  large  pro- 
perty to  be  applied  to  the  poor  of  three  small  parishes, 
with  a  population  of  less  than  900,  in  money,  pro- 
visions, physic,  or  clothes.  I  will  state  the  consequences 
in  the  words  of  Mr.  Hare,  who  is  now  a  Charity  Com- 
missioner, and  who,  when  inspector,  wrote  an  official 
letter  on  the  subject  to  the  Bishop  of  Hereford  : — 

The  pauper  population  had  thus  increased,  in  ten  years,  upwards 
of  20  per  cent ;  in  twenty  years,  almost  40  per  cent. ;  and  in  thirty 
years,  60  per  cent*  The  distribution  of  ^2,300  a  year  in  aims 
brought  into  the  parishes,  not  labourers  seeking  employment  where  it 
was  likely  to  be  found,  but  persons  naturally  desirous  of  participation 
in  gifts  which  could  be  obtained  without  labour.  The  landowners, 
or  wealthy  inhabitants,  were  not  likely  to  make  any  provision  for  the 
residence  of  increased  numbers,  whose  immigration  they  did  not 
invite ;  but  as  habitations  were  necessary,  the  cottages  became  more 
crowded ;  houses,  not  more  than  sufficient  for  one  family,  were  divided 
into  two  or  more ;  and  other  dwellings  were  built,  not  the  production 
of  capital  directed  to  the  supply  of  a  social  necessity,  or  in  situations 
adapted  for  the  convenience  of  the  employer  and  the  employed ;  but 
built  by  the  poor  themselves,  or  those  little  above  them,  some  on 
waste,  and  others  in  remote  spots,  with  regard  to  little  less  than  mere 
shelter.  I  will  not  venture  to  repeat  the  traditions  which  are  current 
of  the  evils  which  this  state  of  things  created ;  but  the  inhabitants  of 
the  country  round  these  parishes,  who  remember  their  state  some 
years  ago,  are  uniform  in  their  testimony  of  the  demoralization  of 
which  the  poor  were  by  this  means  made  the  victims.  Their  mode 
of  existence  is  said  in  some  respects  to  have  resembled  that  alterna- 
tion of  want  and  repletion  which  is  characteristic  of  the  savage  state. 
The  absence  of  regular  emplo3anent  for  so  many  persons  often  occa- 
sioned at  times  want  and  suffering,  whilst  the  large  quantities  of  food 
distributed  at  other  times  led  to  great  excesses,  t  No  habits  of  caie 
or  providence  taught  them  to  husband  that  which  it  had  cost  them 
no  labour'to  obtain ;  and  where  poverty  was  the  title  to  participation, 
there  was  little  encouragement  to  that  steady  industry  which  could 

•  The  population  of  the  parishes  immediately  adjacent — Winferton»  Dorstone, 
Monnington-on-Wye,  and  Brobury,  have  during  the  same  time  diminished.  In 
those  parishes,  including  also  Willersley,  there  were  at  the  last  census  about  sixty 
persons  in-  number  less  than  in  i8oi. 

t  <*  It  appeared  that,  on  several  occasions,  as  much  as  120  lbs.  of  beef  had  been 
given  at  one  time  to  a  single  family." — Xeport  of  the  Ccmmissumirs  of  Enquiry^ 
p.  182.  As  to  clothes,  they  say — "  the  recipients  were  allowed  to  select  the 
articles  at  their  own  discretion,  without  any  restriction  as  to  the  descriptioii  or 
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alone  avert  it.  Idleness,  discontent,  and  improvidence  were  found  to 
be  the  fruits  of  this  ill-conceived  and  ill-judged  gift,  to  which  must 
be  added  an  immorality  of  life,  the  results  of  which  are  yet  dis- 
tinctly felt.* 

The  same  gendeman  had  occasion  to  inspect  the 
endowments  of  Salisbury,  and  he  afterwards,  in  the 
year  1856,  addressed  a  letter  to  the  Mayor  of  Salis- 
bury on  the  subject  I  read  therefrom  the  following 
passage : — 

I  address  myself  to  you  and  others  whose  lives  are  spent  amongst 
those  of  whom  I  am  now  speaking,  and  whose  knowledge  of  them 
must  therefore  be  greater  than  mine ;  but  the  result  of  the  facts  I 
have  been  able  to  gather  is,  that  notwithstanding  all  the  charities,  the 
great  mass  of  the  poor  in  Salisbury  are  not  in  a  better  condition 
either  physically  or  morally,  than  in  other  places  where  the  endowed 
charities,  if  any  such  exist,  are  insignificant  in  amount  As  far  as  I 
can  ascertain,  there  are  few  places  in  England  in  which  the  sum 
raised  by  rate  for  the  relief  of  the  poor  has  commonly  been  or  is 
now  higher  in  proportion  to  the  population  than  in  Salisbury ;  and 
there  is  no  place  in  which  there  are  smaller  indications  of  any  im- 
provement in  this  respect.  The  endowments  of  the  sixteenth  and 
seventeenth,  and  the  local  Acts  of  Parliament  passed  in  the  eighteenth 
centuries,  all  bear  testimony  to  the  existence  of  a  large  and  progressive 
amount  of  destitution.  The  expenditure  for  the  relief  of  the  poor 
for  the  last  twenty  years  has  fluctuated  from  ^4,400  to  ^£'6,400  a 
year,  or  from  about  lox.  to  14J.  per  head  on  the  whole  number  of  the 
inhabitants,  besides  the  fund  afforded  by  the  charities,  which  would 
make  the  sum  per  head  3J.  or  4^.  higher.  The  number  of  paupers 
has  for  several  years  past  steadily  increased.  In  the  spring  of  the 
present  year  there  were  eighty  persons  more  in  receipt  of  parish  relief 
than  there  were  in  the  spring  of  1851,  and  at  that  time  nearly  one- 
thirteenth  of  the  whole  population  was  receiving  such  relief.  No 
doubt  seems  to  be  entertained  that  there  has  been  a  gradual  immi- 
gration of  poor,  the  causes  of  which  may  be  various ;  it  may  have 
been  partiaUy  owing  to  the  removal  of  cottages  or  the  want  of  employ- 
ment elsewhere.  In  judging  of  the  individual  motives  which  have 
led  the  poor  to  Salisbury,  we  have  only  the  aid  of  general  laws,  and 
it  is  in  perfect  conformity  with  experience  to  suppose  that  they  are 
frequently  tempted  by  the  number  of  the  pensions  and  doles,  of  which 
they  have  heard,  but  in  which  it  is  probably  not  often  their  lot  to 
participate. 

In  the  year  1866  Mr.  Martin  inquired  into  the  work- 
ing of  a  valuable  endowment  for  supporting  an  alms- 
house in  the  parish  of  Etwall  in  Derbyshire.  He  made 
careful  inquiries  into  the  amount  of  poor  rate  in  that 

*  See  the  Registrar's  Returns  for  the  sub-districts  of  Weobly  and  Hay. 
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and  neighbouring  parishes.  The  result  found  was  that 
the  chance  of  getting  into  the  almshouse  increased  the 
class  of  persons  who  like  to  live  at  the  expense  of 
others,  and  that  the  poor  rates  of  Etwall  were  higher 
than  those  of  neighbouring  parishes  with  the  same 
class  of  population. 

Now  I  conceive  that  I  have  shown  at  least  this,  that 
there  is  a  case  for  you  to  consider ;  that  it  is  at  least 
probable  that  our  endowments  are  working  so  as  to 
produce  more  mischief  than  good,  and  that  we  should 
set  ourselves  to  devise  a  remedy.  What  shall  that 
remedy  be  ? 

It  has  been  my  business  on  former  occasions  to 
examine  the  claims  of  these  endowments  to  be  un- 
alterable, because  I  found  a  great  body  of  opinion  to 
the  effect,  that  they  cannot  be  interfered  with,  and 
the  first  condition  of  reform  was  to  shake  that  opinion. 
I  shall  assume,  however,  that  I  lie  under  no  such 
necessity  here,  and  now,  but  that  those  who  attend 
such  a  meeting  as  this  will  be  tolerably  well  agreed  that 
where  it  is  shown  that  a  founder's  directions  cannot  be 
followed  without  injury  to  the  society  he  purported  to 
benefit,  some  departure  may  rightfully  be  made  from 
those  directions. 

That  is  the  only  remedy  I  have  to  suggest,  viz.,  to 
substitute  living  hands  for  dead  ones,  the  spirit  for  the 
letter,  persons  having  real  and  substantial  choice 
between  several  courses,  real  discretion  and  real  respon- 
sibility, for  persons  bound  only  to  move  in  one  narrow 
groove  of  action.  Permit  me  to  read  to  you  what  the 
Charity  Commissioners  say  on  this  subject  in  their 
report  of  February,  1873  : — 

We  imagine  that  the  mischief,  resulting  from  the  expenditure  of 
charitable  funds  in  the  distribution  of  doles  or  other  direct  ways 
tending  to  pauperize  and  demoralize  the  lower  classes,  has  become 
almost  universally  recognized,  and  that  there  may  be  ground  for  sup- 
posing that  some  change  of  the  law  which  may  provide  imder 
adequate  safeguards  for  the  more  beneficial  administration  of  the 
numerous  endowments,  now  exclusively  so  applicable,  would  meet 
with  very  general  acceptance. 

As  was  observed  in  one  of  our  former  reports,  we  venture  to  think 
that  the  surest  and  most  effectual  means  of  accomplishing  this  object 
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win  be  found  in  the  judicious  relaxation  of  the  present  rule  of  law, 
which  prohibits,  with  more  or  less  strictness,  all  deviations  from  the 
trusts  of  the  original  foundatioa  The  soundness  of  that  rule  is  in 
our  judgment  very  questionable. 

Passing  by  the  question  how  far  the  intention  of  founders  ought  to 
be  allowed  to  govern  distant  generations,  we  think  that  in  most  in- 
stances these  intentions  will,  in  spirit  and  substance,  be  more  effec- 
tually promoted  by  the  abrogation  of  prescribed  details  of  adminis- 
tration, which  in  process  of  time  have  become  unsuitable  and  obsolete, 
and  that  the  practice,  which  enjoins  the  continued  observance  of  such 
details  at  the  cost  of  the  efficiency  and  usefulness  of  the  charity  for 
its  material  objects,  will  be  found  upon  a  closer  examination  to  be  in 
reality  subversive  of  the  design  of  the  trust 

You  are  probably  aware  that  the  Endowed  Schools 
Act  of  1869  did  contain  a  provision  to  this  effect,  en- 
abling the  Commissioners,  at  the  instance  of  trustees, 
to  apply  dole  funds  to  the  purposes  of  education.  Some 
such  funds,  I  believe  not  a  wholly  unsubstantial  quantity, 
have  been  so  applied.  But  there  may  be  many  cases 
in  which,  though  some  new  application  of  the  funds  is 
most  desirable,  there  are  objects  other  than  education 
to  which  they  may  be  as  well  or  better  applied.  What 
the  Charity  Commissioners  suggest  is,  that  they  shall 
have  substantially  the  same  power  of  converting  dole 
funds  to  non-educational  objects  as  was  given  by  the 
Endowed  Schools  Act  for  the  purpose  of  education. 

There  is  one  point  in  which  I  should  like  to  enlarge 
the  suggestion  of  the  Charity  Commissioners.  I  cannot 
help  thinking  that  some  local  body  would  make  schemes 
of  this  kind,  both  with  more  knowledge  of  local  wants 
and  possibilities  and  with  more  chance  of  overcoming 
opposition  than  a  central  body  can  do.  I  have  not 
knowledge  enough  of  local  affairs  to  suggest  where 
such  a  body  can  be  found.  Whether  it  is  a  desirable 
thing  to  have,  whether  it  exists,  whether  it  can  be 
created,  whether  the  proposal  must  stand  over  till  that 
dubious  time  at  which  stronger  local  governments  are 
to  be  established,  are  points  which  I  throw  out  for  the 
consideration  of  this  meeting. 

I  will  also  throw  out  for  consideration  some  modes 
of  applying  eleemosynary  endowments,  which  are 
advocated  by  experienced  and  thoughtful  persons  as 
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the  least  likely  to  demoralize,  and  the  most  likely  to 
foster  habits  of  providence  and  to  increase  self-respect 
I  must,  however,  both  for  want  of  time,  and  because 
I  have  only  second-hand  knowledge  of  such  things, 
confine  myself  to  mentioning  them  without  discussing. 
The  most  approved  mode  is  the  establishment  of 
scholarships,  which  may  enable  promising  children  to 
remain  longer  at  school,  or  may  send  them  up  to  a 
secondary  school.  Then  there  are  school  prizes  ;  aid  to 
deposits  in  savings  banks  or  to  provident  societies; 
aid  to  procure  alfotment  or  recreation  grounds;  the 
provision  of  surgical  aid,  of  nursing,  of  cottage  hospitals; 
the  gift  of  marriage  portions  to  poor  girls.  Some  think 
that  loans  to  tide  over  temporary  distress  are  very  useful, 
though  they  require  great  circumspection;  and  some 
insist  strongly  on  the  principle  of  making  recipients  pay 
something  for  the  article  they  are  receiving,  whicn  it 
is  said  they  value  more  on  that  account,  though  they 
may  be  only  giving  half  price  for  it.  But  whatever 
may  be  the  value  of  these  and  other  specific  plans, 
what  I  now  ask  for  is  power  to  mould  the  arrange- 
ments from  time  to  time,  so  that  they  may  get  adapted 
to  the  needs  of  the  community  among  whom  they 
work.  If  that  is  given,  and  intelligent  bodies  of 
trustees  are  kept  up,  we  may  trust  that  discussion  and 
experience  will  gradually  teach  us  the  best  methods  of 
applying  each  fund.  But  from  those  teachings  we  are 
now  debarred  by  the  stringent  and  unalterable  nature 
of  the  trusts. 

Discussion. 

Mr.  Broadmead  said  the  fects  contained  in  the  paper  were  most 
interesting,  and  he  trusted  that,  after  being  thoroughly  weighed,  they 
would  have  a  salutory  effect  on  the  minds  of  the  public  at  large. 
Sir  Arthur  Hobhouse  had  said  that  he  had  not  had  practical  knowledge 
of  the  working  of  the  poor  laws ;  but  those  present  had  that  know- 
ledge and  had  seen  the  sad  effects  of  these  eleemosynary  endowments. 
They  had  a  very  bad  effect  indeed ;  the  poor  went  to  parishes  to 
derive  benefit  from  their  endowments,  and  while  it  was  supposed  that 
these  endowments  did  good,  in  fact  they  were  doing  very  great  harm. 
Instead  of  doing  good  they  tended  to  produce  pauperism,  took  away 
self-reliance,  lowered  a  man's  position  as  a  citizen,  and  made  him  feel 
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that  instead  of  relying  upon  himself  he  could  rely  upon  the  resources 
of  others.  If  people  wished  to  do  good  there  were  hospitals,  infir- 
maries, and  institutions  of  that  kind  for  them  to  leave  their  money  to. 
He  quite  agreed  that  if  these  charities  did  harm  to  the  public,  the 
public  had  a  right  to  say  that  the  money  of  a  benefactor  should  be 
well  applied,  in  accordance  with  what  would  have  been  his  intention 
if  living.  If  Sir  Arthur  Hobhouse's  suggestion  were  carried  into  law, 
a  very  great  good  would  be  conferred  upon  the  public  at  large,  and 
the  founder  of  the  charity,  if  he  could  rise  again,  would  give  all  his 
aid,  and  would  wish  to  carry  out  the  amendment  of  the  law.  He 
moved  a  vote  of  thanks  to  Sir  Arthur  Hobhouse  for  his  very  able 
paper. 

Rev.  Philip  Woollcombe  said  the  words  of  the  last  speaker  were 
rather  sweeping.  Surely  they  did  not  mean  to  condemn  all  private 
charity.  He  knew  almost  innumerable  charitable  endowments  which 
were  the  greatest  blessing  to  poor  widows  and  others,  and  he  should 
be  very  sorry  indeed  if  aR  these  charitable  endowments  were  to  be 
swept  away. 

Earl  Fortescue  gladly  seconded  the  vote  of  thanks  moved  to  Sir 
Arthur  Hobhouse  for  his  very  thoughtful,  valuable,  instructive,  and 
suggestive  paper.  It  had  furnished  subjects  on  which  even  those  of 
them  who  had  thought  upon  the  question  might  very  profitably  employ 
their  thoughts  after  leaving  the  halL  He  quite  agreed  with  Sir  Arthur 
Hobhouse  that  the  whole  body  of  endowments  for  doles  had  in  the 
long  run  a  demoralizing  and  pauperizing  efiect,  and  tended  as  a  general 
rule  to  impair  instead  of  promote  the  well-being  of  the  localities  to 
which  they  were  applied.  But  he  could  not  go  so  far  as  Sir  Arthur 
Hobhouse  went  in  deprecating  all  personal  eleemosynary  gifts ;  they 
might  be  foolishly  or  wisely  given ;  but  even  where  fool^y  given 
they  were  not,  whether  as  doles  given  from  endowments  or  stUl  more 
from  public  money,  whether  rates  or  imperial  funds,  thanklessly  re- 
ceived; at  any  rate,  they  tended  to  satisfy  the  recipients  that  the 
donors  meant  kindly  even  if  they  were  unwise,  and  tended  to  elicit 
feelings  of  gratitude  and  to  bind  class  to  class  by  a  clear  manifesta- 
tion of  sympathy  with  real  or  supposed  wants.  He  could  not  go  the 
whole  length  that  he  thought  Sir  Arthur  Hobhouse  was  inclined  to 
go  in  ignoring  altogether  the  wishes  of  the  founders.  He  did  not 
look  upon  all  money  saved  firom  personal  expenditure  during  a  man's 
life,  and  devoted  as  far  as  the  intention  went  to  the  benefit  of  a  man's 
fellow-creatures  after  his  death,  as  necessarily  an  evil,  nor  did  he 
think  that  the  pious  founder  was,  as  a  rule,  generally  the  selfish  and 
posthumous  fame-seeking  being  he  was  so  often  represented  to  be. 
He  had  known,  in  his  experience,  many  cases  where  a  man  had 
bestowed  much  time  and  thought,  and,  in  proportion  to  his  means, 
had  given  large  contributions  to  the  support  of  some  good  work  in 
which  he  took  an  interest,  and  who  had  naturally  desired  after  his 
death  to  continue  aiding  in  the  work  to  which  he  devoted  so  much  of 
his  time,  thought,  and  substance  during  his  life.  It  would  be  a  very 
great  evil  if,  by  a  complete  disregard  of  anything  approaching  to  the 
founder's  wishes,  especially  if  in  recent  endowments,  they  discouraged 
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men  from  devoting  any  part  of  their  accumulations  for  the  mtended 
benefit  of  their  fellow-creatures,  and  encouraged  them  to  spend  all 
they  could  upon  themselves  or  their  families  during  their  lifetime ; 
and  he  was  quite  confident  that  would  be  the  result  of  an  utter  dis- 
regard of  the  founder's  wishes  in  the  case  of  recent  decease.  For 
instance,  he  thought  that  educational  endowments  were  in  many  cases 
very  advantageous,  particularly  in  the  case  of  third-grade  schools — 
he  spoke  on  the  authority  of  that  most  able  and  statemanlike  Com- 
mission presided  over  by  Lord  Taunton — ^which  could  scarcely  be 
held  up  without  the  aid  of  some  endowment,  because  the  third-^ade 
teacher,  if  his  school  were  successful,  raised  it  into  a  second-grade 
school  He  gave  this  as  an  illustration.  It  was  rather  a  strong 
measure  to  confiscate  all  mone^  intended  for  the  relief  of  physical 
want — ^to  the  encouragement  of  intellectual  advancement — though  a 
useful  purpose  certainly ;  and  he  thought  the  general  result  of  that 
would  be  to  check  confidence  in  the  observance  of  any  posthumous 
wishes,  and  to  discourage  public  spirit  on  the  part  of  many  persons. 
But  he  did  think  the  applying  the  old  legal  doctrine  of  cypres  to 
charitable  endowments,  with  a  very  wide  and  liberal  construction, 
applying  money  for  doles  of  food  or  coals,  which  were  almost  in- 
variably injurious  in  the  long  run,  not  to  education,  but  to  the 
encouragement  and  facilitation  of  provision  against  temporal  and 
bodily  want,  would  be  an  unmixed  good,  and  would  have  little  of  the 
discouraging  eifect  which,  taking  all  endowments  as  a  sort  of  common 
property  to  be  dealt  with  indiscriminately,  would  have.  He  could 
not  agree  in  the  opinion  that  the  devotion  of  the  money  to  hospitals 
and  infirmaries,  unless  they  were  administered  more  carefully — not  as 
regards  the  treatment  of  the  sick,  but  as  regards  admission  to  Uieir 
benefits — ^would  be  an  unmixed  good  by  any  means.  His  impression 
was  that  pauperism  was  in  many  cases  swollen  by  the  amount  of 
medical  aid  got  without  the  slightest  contribution  on  the  part  of  the 
patient  or  his  relations.  He  must  also  deprecate  the  idea  of  applying 
too  large  a  proportion  even  of  educational  endowments  to  scholar- 
ships, especially  at  a  very  early  age.  The  Jockey  Club,  some  years 
ago,  passed  a  resolution  forbidding  yearling  races ;  and  he  could  con- 
ceive nothing  more  injurious  to  health  and  mental  efficiency  than  the 
cramming  of  young  children,  of  either  sex,  with  a  view  to  obtain,  in 
proportion  to  their  means  and  expectations,  a  tempting  and  enormous 
prize.  He  had  heard  firom  medical  men  of  experience  the  saddest 
effects  of  over-exertion,  even  at  a  great  deal  more  advanced  age  than 
scholarships  would  apply  to  in  the  case  of  elementary  schools.  There 
was  another  reason  why  the  establishment  of  a  great  number  of 
scholarships  which  implied  a  less  high  intellectual  standard  of  excep- 
tional ability  in  the  case  of  their  recipients  was  to  be  deprecated — 
because  their  natural  tendency  was  to  lift  the  recipient  out  of  one 
class  into  another.  We  had  already  a  great  tendency  to  multiply 
unduly,  as  regards  the  demand  and  the  supply,  those  who  were 
engaged  in  the  labour  of  distribution  and  verification — ^to  speak  the 
language  of  political  economy — ^we  had  an  undue  number  seekiog 
employment  as  clerks  and  shopmen  in  proportion  to  the  producing 
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class.  In  times  of  depression  was  it  wise  to  increase  the  number  of 
clerks  to  conduct  a  waning  business,  or  of  shopmen  to  distribute 
lessened  produce  among  diminishing  customers  ?  The  tendency  of 
the  great  multitude  of  scholarships  was  to  swell  the  number  of  can- 
didates for  clerkships  in  proportion  to  those  engaged  in  the  heavy 
labour  incidental  to  production.  In  some  places  in  Germany  it  was 
said  they  could  get  a  professor  much  easier  and  cheaper  than  they 
could  a  stonemason.  They  should  not,  therefore,  employ  the  attrac- 
tions of  scholarships  to  draw  the  cleverest  boys  and  girls  out  of  the 
producing  class  into  the  distributing  and  verifying  class. 

Mr.  MooRE  Stevens  remarked  that  in  his  experience  he  had  not 
had  the  opportunity  of  seeing  the  effects  of  very  large  eleemosynary 
endowments ;  and,  therefore,  he  could  not  speiaJc  of  the  great  dis- 
advantages which  those  who  had  such  endowments  had  laboured 
under.  He  looked  at  the  subject  in  a  conservative  sense,  and 
considered  that  the  wishes  of  those  who  had  left  their  means  for 
specific  purposes  ought  to  be  treated  with  a  certain  amotmt  of  respect, 
although  some  departure  from  the  original  grant  might  be  of 
advantage.  He  agreed  with  Lord  Fortescue  with  regard  to  scholar- 
ships causing  a  great  diminution  of  the  hard  hands  for  toil.  Provident 
societies  and  clubs  should  be  assisted  and  loans  might  be  granted 
from  some  of  the  endowments  that  had  been  under  discussion. 

Sir  Stafford  Northcote:  I  think  everybody  must  have  been 
struck  with  the  observation  of  Sir  Arthur  Hobhouse  in  the  com- 
mencement of  his  interesting  discourse,  that  he  approached  this  sub- 
ject, from  the  point  of  view  rather  of  a  Charity  Commissioner  than 
of  one  taking  a  general  view  of  the  working  of  endowments,  and  not 
from  the  practical  side  of  one  who  is  connected  with  the  administrar 
tion  of  the  poor  law.  Now  nothing,  I  think,  can  be  more  valuable 
than  that  we  should  have  brought  before  a  meeting  of  this  kind — 
composed  of  gentlemen  practically  connected  with  the  working  of  the 
poor  law,  and  its  working  in  a  district  which  is  mainly  of  an  agricul- 
tural character — such  facts  as  those  he  has  brought  before  us.  But 
the  observation  I  wish  to  make  is  that  you  have  two  different  things 
to  consider.  You  have  not  only  to  consider  that  which  he  so  ably 
puts  forward — ^the  extent  of  these  endowments,  the  mischiefs  which 
in  certain  cases  attend  their  working,  and  the  difficulties  met  with  in 
the  present  state  of  the  law  in  the  way  of  a  better  application  of 
them;  but  you  have  also  to  consider  another  kind  of  question. 
Supposing  that  all  those  impediments  were  done  away  with,  what  is 
the  best  use  you  could  put  these  endowments  to?  Of  course,  here 
you  have  a  very  large  mass  of  wealth,  which  I  think  he  put  as  high 
over  the  whole  coimtry  as  ;^i, 200,000  a  year,  which  in  some  shape 
or  other  ought  to  be  made  more  available  than  it  is  for  the  benefit  of 
the  country  and  the  poor.  And  I  observe  that  to-day  there  is  a 
difference  and  a  hesitation  in  expressing  an  opinion,  not  as  to  whether 
the  present  system  requires  amendment,  but  as  to  what  it  is  you 
should  do  if  the  difficulties  in  the  way  of  a  better  application  were 
removed.  I  was  rather  struck  when  Mr.  Broadmead  got  up  and 
spoke  for  a  moment  as  if  he  were  going  to  move  a  resolution,  and 
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then  abstained  from  moving  one  except  a  vote  of  thanks;  and 
in  the  observations  made  by  him  and  others  it  seems  to  me  that 
there  is  still  a  great  deal  of  uncertainty  as  to  what  would  be  the  best 
mode  of  applying  these  endowments  if  there  were  no  legal  restraints 
at  all.  Sir  Arthur  Hobhouse,  taking  it  from  his  point  of  view,  pointed 
naturally  to  some  alteration  of  the  law  which  would  give  greater 
facilities  for  the  application  of  these  funds.  But  I  think,  before  we 
consider  how  we  would  get  rid  of  the  difficulties  which  at  present  lie 
in  the  way  of  altering  the  emoluments,  we  ought  to  consider  very 
carefully  what  is  the  way  in  which  you  really  would  apply  them  to  do 
the  most  good.  It  does  seem  to  me  that  requires  more  consideration 
than  has  as  yet  been  given  it  Mr.  Broadmead  spoke  rather  easily 
of  applying  these  funds  to  hospitals  and  infirmaries,  which,  he  sai<^ 
could  not  fail  to  do  good ;  and  he  spoke  almost  in  the  same  way  in 
which  one  could  imagine  one  of  the  founders  of  these  charities 
saying,  "  In  giving  bread  and  in  giving  shirts  I  cannot  be  doing 
otherwise  than  good."  But,  as  Lord  Fortescue  has  pointed  out,  it 
may  very  possibly  turn  out  that  if  you  are  to  take  these  emoluments 
and  give  them  to  hospitals  and  infirmaries,  after  a  time  it  would  be 
found  that  that  in  itself  contained  an  evil,  and  that  it  was  by  no 
means  the  best  thing  that  could  be  done.  On  the  other  hand,  I 
think  that  you  have  to  consider  whether,  in  some  cases,  at  all  events, 
there  are  not  forms  of  suffering  and  of  poverty  which  can  be  dealt 
with  by  a  careful  administration  of  even  these  despised  doles  in  a 
way  which  desires  consideration.  Nobody  can  doubt  that  in  such 
cases  as  those  of  large  populations  where  the  doles  are,  as  it  were, 
shovelled  out,  the  greatest  possible  mischief  is  done.  People  are 
brought  to  live  in  towns  for  the  sake  of  getting  the  bread  and  six 
pences  which  are  given  indiscriminately.  One  has  heard  cases  in 
which  churchwardens  have  taken  these  loaves  and  thrown  them  over 
the  wall  of  the  churchyard  to  be  scrambled  for,  because  they  did  not 
know  what  else  to  do  with  them.  That  only  means  this,  that  in  such 
cases  there  is  a  great  deal  of  laxity,  indifference,  and  it  may  be  indo- 
lence, which  induce  an  indiscriminate  distribution  where  something 
better  might  be  done.  Those  of  us  who  know  what  the  condition  of 
our  country  parishes  is  do  sometimes  see  cases  in  which  one  could 
wish  that  there  might  be  some  intelligent  application  of  an  endow- 
ment which  it  would  not  be  desirable  to  make  too  general  all  over 
the  country,  because  it  might  produce  mischief,  but  which,  in  a  par- 
ticular locality,  might  be  of  very  great  service.  Take  the  sort  of  cases 
that  many  of  us  may  be  familiar  with.  You  have  some  labourer's 
family,  where  the  man  has  been  working  well  all  his  life ;  he  has  had 
many  children,  and  brought  them  up  fairly  well ;  but  he  dies  prema- 
turely, either  from  illness,  accident,  or  some  other  cause ;  he  may  or 
may  not  have  been  a  member  of  a  provident  society — possibly  he  may 
have  been,  and  the  society  has  failed,  but  from  that,  or  some  other 
cause,  he  leaves  his  family  in  difficulties.  What  is  to  become  of  the 
family?  There  may  be  friends  who  are  willing  and  able  to  assist; 
but  very  often  it  happens  that  these  poor  people  are  obliged  to  go  to 
the  workhouse,  or  come  on  to  the  parish,  from  being  left  in  a  position 
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which  is  most  trying  to  their  feelings,  but  which  really  they  cannot  be 
said  to  be  responsible  for.  Those  are  cases  in  which,  no  doubt,  it 
would  be  a  very  great  thing  if  there  were  the  means — ^with  discrimi- 
nation—of offering  to  the  widow,  or  possibly  to  the  man  himself  if 
crippled  by  accident  in  his  work,  or  illness,  something  which  is  short 
of  the  demoralizing  workhouse  relief.  I  cannot  help  thinking  that, 
in  many  of  those  cases,  if  you  had  careful  discrimination ;  if  you  had 
a  system  by  which  nobody  was  admitted  to  share  the  relief  but  those 
who  were  worthy  of  it — I  have  no  doubt  that  my  friend,  Sir  Arthur 
Hobhouse,  and  many  of  us  could  point  out  in  our  own  parishes  and 
neighbourhoods  persons  to  whom  you  would  say  it  was  very  desirable 
so  to  provide  for  if  there  were  endowments  available  for  the  purpose. 
But,  then,  you  have  to  take  care  that  you  have  persons  that  can,  and  will, 
do  the  work.  And  also,  of  course,  when  these  things  are  to  be  done 
on  a  large  scale,  you  have  to  be  on  your  guard  against  many  other 
evils  that  creep  in.  For  instance,  in  large  towns  particularly,  you 
have  to  guard  against  political  influences  and  against  other  influences 
which  induce  the  disposition  of  charity  for  other  reasons  than  merely 
for  dessert  Therefore,  the  question  is  an  extremely  difficult  one.  I 
rise  rather  for  the  purpose  of  supporting  and  calling  your  attention  to 
one  of  the  suggestions  made  by  Sir  Arthur  Hobhouse  after  a  general 
way ;  that  is  to  say,  in  order  to  get  these  matters  really  and  properly 
attended  to,  you  want  a  much  better  local  system  of  administration 
than  you  have  at  present.  That  is  a  point  to  which,  I  think,  your 
attention  should  be  more  and  more  directed.  I  am  quite  sure  that, 
in  a  great  many  cases,  if  you  had  local  bodies  that  were  really  com- 
petent and  could  be  trusted  in  the  administration  of  these  endow- 
ments, there  would  be  a  greater  disposition  on  the  part  of  the  Legis- 
lature, and  on  the  part  of  the  country  generally,  to  remove  or  dimi- 
nish the  restrictions  which  at  present  prevent  their  application  in  the 
best  way.  Reference  was  made  by  Sir  Arthur  Hobhouse  to  what  was 
done  in  the  case  of  the  Endowed  Schools  Act  Provision  was  made 
that  certain  charity  endowments  might  be  applied  by  trustees,  on  the 
authority  of  the  proper  guardians  of  the  law,  to  educational  pur- 
poses, and  the  provision  was  made  to  include  some  of  these  dole 
endowments,  if  the  trustees  wished.  But  I  think  we  ought  to  feel 
that  those  endowments  ought  not  to  be  applied  exclusively,  if  even 
mainly,  to  educational  purposes.  The  reason  for  putting  the  endow- 
ment in  the  hands  of  the  Endowed  Schools  Commissioners,  and 
treating  it  as  applicable  to  educational  purposes,  was  this — that  at  any 
rate  there  you  had  a  good  system  which  you  could  trust  as  far  as  it 
went,  and  there  was  not  the  same  facility  with  regard  to  other  forms 
of  applying  endowments.  But  if  you  could  get  a  good  local  system 
administered  by  men  who  well  know  the  wants  of  the  entire  district, 
and  the  wants  of  the  class  of  people  by  whom  they  have  to  do — men 
who  are  to  be  trusted  to  give  dieir  time  and  attention  to  the  matter, 
and  can  be  depended  on  to  act  wisely  and  impartially — ^when  once 
you  have  got  such  an  administration  as  that,  I  think  you  will  find  that 
the  question  of  endowments  is  one  that  will  solve  itself. 
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Mr.  C.  T.  D.  AciAND  said  he  quite  sympathized  with  the  feeling 
of  doubt  which  might  pervade  anyone's  mind  as  to  the  expediency  of 
discouraging  charitable  endowments.  He  also  appreciated  the  great 
objections  to  which  many  of  these  endowments  were  open.  He 
wished  to  know  whether  the  discouragement,  which  it  appeared  to  be 
the  opinion  of  the  Commissioners  should  be  offered,  was  intended  to 
be  applied  to  endowments  on  a  large  scale,  or  only  to  those  endowments 
which  consisted  of  doles  to  individuals.  He  supposed  what  was  in- 
tended was  rather  to  discourage  gifts  of  the  bread  and  6d.  order  than 
those  endowments  which  were  on  a  large  scale.  There  were  other 
points  to  be  considered ;  for  example,  at  present  there  were  instances  in 
which  the  endowments  were  given  exclusively  for  educational  purposes, 
as,  for  instance,  where  there  were  free  national  schools.  The  result 
of  that  was  that  it  was  not  the  poor,  for  whom  the  founder  intended 
the  charity,  who  were  benefited,  but  the  ratepayers  generally.  In  one 
parish  school  he  knew  of,  the  charity  had  been  applied  in  a  different 
manner.  The  Education  Act  had  laid  great  stress  on  the  attendance 
of  children  at  school,  and  the  regular  payment  of  fees,  and,  in  order 
to  further  these  objects,  the  charity  had  been  divided  into  what  might 
be  called  scholarships.  Those  children  who  attended  most  regul^ly 
for  12  months  won  the  scholarships,  without  any  question  as  to  their 
intelligence ;  but,  at  the  end  of  the  second  year,  those  who  held  the 
schol^hips  were  expected  to  go  through  a  certain  examination,  and 
then,  if  their  fees  had  been  regularly  paid  in  advance,  they  were 
repaid  for  the  year  during  whidi  the  scholarship  had  been  held. 
Default  in  attendance  or  irregularity  in  payment  forfeited  the  scholar- 
ship. That  plan  had  been  found  so  successful  that  he  thought  it 
should  be  generally  known.  He  wished  to  know  whether  they  were 
asked  to  recommend  the  formation  of  local  boards  who  should  have 
the  ministration  of  endowments,  with  no  check  from  above.  He 
quite  agreed  that  local  administration  was  the  most  likely  to  be 
efficient :  but  he  could  not  help  thinking  that  in  the  administration 
of  endowments  there  was  need  of  central  supervision,  so  that  some 
system  and  some  general  principles  might  be  adhered  to.  There 
was  a  great  feeling  amongst  those  who  saw  around  them  the  distress 
this  money  had  alleviated,  that  they  were  by  diverting  it  taking  away 
the  rights  of  the  poor.  They  did  not  wish  to  discourage  private 
charity.  He  could  not  help  thinking  that  charitable  endowments,  dis- 
tributed in  the  way  of  doles,  tended  to  discourage  it ;  for  people, 
when  they  knew  that  the  poor  could  be  relieved  by  money  whidi  did 
not  come  out  of  their  pocket,  would  not  feel  inclined  tpgive,  and 
when  gifts  were  personsdly  made  and  received  the  investig;ation  was 
likely  to  be  more  adequate. 

Mr.  Robert  White  agreed  with  the  remark  of  Sir  Arthur 
Hobhouse  with  regard  to  the  demoralization  caused  by  these  doles. 
His  observations  in  London  showed  him  that  it  was  not  only  the  poor 
who  were  demoralized  by  these  gifts  that  were  given,  more  especially 
at  Christmas.  The  occupiers  of  the  houses  in  these  parishes  were 
able  to  let  out  their  rooms  at  6d.  or  is.  a  week  more ;  so  that  die 
benefit  of  the  charity  was  not  confined  to  the  poor,  but  was  partici* 
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pated  in  even  by  the  owners  of  house  property.  Therefore,  the 
money  went  to  benefit  those  the  pious  founder  never  intended  to 
benefit 

Mr.  W.  R.  Coleridge  thought  they  had  all  been  looking  at  the 
matter  from  different  points  of  view,  and  had  been  referring  rather  to 
charities  in  their  own  districts.  He  thought  Sir  Stafford  Northcote 
had  hit  the  blot  of  our  endowment  system,  which  was  a  want  of 
thorough  local  organization  of  our  local  charities.  He  was  connected 
with  the  distribution  of  large  funds,  though  it  was  not  a  large  parish. 
He  had  calculated  that  at  Ottery  they  gave  away  in  one  year  ;;^8oo 
or  ;^9oo,  in  various  ways,  out  of  various  charities.  One  charity 
gave  away,  perhaps,  ;^5oo  or  ;i^6oo  and  another  smaller  sums.  Then 
there  were  others  which  might  be  regarded  as  doles,  and  were  given  by 
the  vicar  and  wardens.  He  thought  it  would  be  well  if,  in  each 
parish,  the  distribution  of  the  various  charities  could  be  worked  under 
some  central  system,  by  which  means  they  might  the  better  regulate 
the  lists  of  the  recipients,  and,  by  a  more  public  management,  prevent, 
as  might  often  happen,  many  persons  receiving  unduly  from  sdL  No 
doubt  these  charities  were  handed  down  to  them  for  the  use  of  the 
hard-working  and  deserving  poor,  to  prevent  them  coming  on  the 
rates,  and  certainly,  to  his  mind,  they  should  not  be  swept  away  as 
necessarily  doing  great  harm.  There  might  be,  of  course,  in  some 
instances,  harm  done  by  them ;  but  it  did  not  follow  that  the  system 
was  wrong,  but  merely  the  working  of  it  He  would  mention  two 
charities  in  his  district ;  by  one  they  offered  marriage  portions  to 
servants,  who  had  lived  widi  good  character  for  seven  years  in  con- 
tinuous service  in  one  place ;  and  out  of  another  chari^  loans  were 
granted ;  and  he  had  seen  those  who  had  received  marriage  portions 
by  these  aids  comfortably  set  up  in  life. 

Mr.  R.  Rouse  had  pleasure  in  testifying  to  the  £su:t  that  the  endow- 
ments of  Exeter  had  not  had  a  demoralizing  effect  He  thought  it 
quite  feasible  that  the  authorities  above  could  devise  some  scheme  by 
which  these  abuses  in  the  administration  of  charitable  endowments 
might  be  remedied ;  and  that  he  considered  it  was  a  local  considera- 
tion where  abuses  to  such  an  extent,  as  he  was  sorry  to  hear,  had  been 
so  desecrated.  He  knew  of  properties  which,  when  left  by  the  pious 
donors,  was  of  the  most  trifling  extent  compared  to  what  it  was  at 
present  realizing,  and  were  it  possible  the  founders  could  be  consulted 
you  may  fully  depend  their  wishes  would  be  in  accordance  with  any 
decree  the  Charity  Commissioners  may  determine.  He  was  strongly 
opposed  to  reverting  the  funds  of  chsuities  to  educational  purposes, 
for,  in  his  opinion,  the  lower  order  was  being  over-educated.  He 
recollected  reading  Sir  Robert  Feel's  speech,  at  Tamworth,  many 
years  since,  when  he  said — "  he  held  with  the  education  of  the  poor 
to  some  extent,  but  not  to  educate  them  above  their  sphere,  and 
beyond  that  which  a  person  in  a  respectable  position  could  com- 
mand " — and  was  quite  sure,  at  the  present  time,  that  the  poor,  in 
many  instances,  were  being  educated  equal,  if  not  beyond,  the  eiu- 
cation  he  received  at  a  great  cost  to  his  parents. 
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The  Rev.  H.  E.  Reynolds  was  opposed  to  the  taking  away  of 
these  endowments  for  other  purposes.  The  working^^man  required 
encouragement,  and  these  doles  and  almshouses  were  oft-times  an 
encouragement  to  honest,  hard-working  men.  At  present,  as  soon  as 
an  almshouse  was  vacated,  numbers  applied  for  the  house  and  dole, 
and  it  was  only  given  to  a  person  who  had  lived  in  the  city  of  Exeter 
a  number  of  years  and  hsul  a  good  character.  To  take  away  these 
endowments,  and  convert  them,  say  to  restore  the  tower  of  a  church, 
as  was  done  in  St  Sidwell's,  was  not  the  intention  of  the  founder. 
He  believed  it  was  an  encouragement  to  working-men  to  know  that 
when  their  parents  had  attained  an  old  age  in  respectability  there  was 
some  provision  for  them,  and  he  thought  the  endowments  should  not 
be  diverted. 

Mr.  Bond  thought  they  were  losing  sight  of  the  matter  under  dis- 
cussion, whether  private  charity  and  the  administration  of  the  poor 
law  were  not  running  a  race  to  do  away  with  those  habits  of  indepen- 
dence which  we  so  much  prized.  Charity  might  be  administered  so 
as  to  be  an  unmitigated  good ;  but  the  question  before  them  was 
whether  indiscriminate  or  accidental  charity  was  not  of  itself  a  great 
eviL  If  the  application  of  private  chanties  in  the  several  towns  and 
rural  districts  could  be  regulated  by  some  organized  society,  working 
so  far  as  necessary  in  co-operation  with  the  poor  law  guardians  ;  and 
if  the  revenue  proceeding  from  eleemosynary  endowments  were 
thrown  into  the  general  fund,  arising  from  poor  rate,  to  be  adminis- 
tered for  the  use  and  benefit  of  the  necessitous  poor,  a  great  many 
pernicious  abuses  would  be  prevented  or  redressed. 

The  President  observed  that  it  was  not  the  use  but  the  abuse  of 
the  endowments  that  caused  so  much  remark.  He  knew  many 
instances  in  which  they  were  of  the  utmost  benefit  In  case  of  an 
accident,  a  man  who  had  never  been  on  the  rates,  and  who  desired 
to  keep  away  from  them,  became  destitute  from  no  fault  of  his  own. 
The  great  thing  was  to  keep  such  persons  off  the  rates,  and  endow- 
ments would  have  that  effect  Concerning  the  question  of  scholar- 
ships, he  adopted  the  view  of  Earl  Fortescue.  He  thought  that  in 
these  da)^  we  were  being  a  little  over-schooled.  The  present  scope 
of  teacliing  opened  to  elementary  schools  could  not  but  excite  a 
laugh.  For  instance,  pauper  children  might  be  examined  in  social 
science — could  anything  be  more  absurd  ?  He  was  not  altogether  in 
favour  of  sweeping  away  the  intention  of  the  donors,  but  would 
rather  apply  their  intention  to  the  present  time.  Marriage  gifts  and 
loans  from  these  funds,  just  at  the  time  of  necessity,  were  of  the 
utmost  value.  These  things  must  be  managed  by  a  local  authority, 
but  it  was  absolutely  necessary  that  they  should  be  under  the  super- 
vision of  a  central  authority. 

In  putting  the  vote  of  thanks  the  president  recognized  the  value  of 
Sir  Arthur  Hobhouse's  paper,  and  also  expressed  the  gratification  it 
had  given  all  to  see  Sir  Stafford  Northcote  amongst  them  that  day. 

Sir  Arthur  Hobhouse  said  he  had  found  the  discussion  veiy 
practical  and  instructive,  and  he  was  glad  to  hear  from  those  who  had 
experience,  which  he  had  not,  of  the  modes  in  which  these  funds 
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worked  in  different  places.  He  would,  in  reply,  touch  on  such  of  the 
topics  mentioned  by  the  several  speakers  as  appeared  to  call  for 
notice.  One  gentleman  (Mr.  WooUcombe)  was  afraid  that  all  private 
charity  was  being  struck  at ;  but  he  (Sir  Arthur  Hobhouse)  had  not 
said  or  heard  anything  to  that  effect.  What  he  and  others  wished  to 
discourage  was  indiscriminate  gifts  of  all  kinds.  He  could  not  con- 
template the  time  when  any  human  society  would  arrive  at  such  a 
state  as  not  to  require  a  large  amount  of  giving  by  the  richer  to  the 
poorer.  The  object  of  those  who  deprecated  indiscriminate  gifts 
was  to  find  out  how  the  poor  might  be  helped  so  as  not  to  destroy 
their  self-reliance,  and  to  instruct  others  in  that  knowledge  when 
acquired.  Then  his  fnend  (Mr.  Moore  Stevens)  had  suggested  that 
the  cases  referred  to  by  way  of  illustration  were  extreme  cases.  That 
had  been  frequently  said ;  but  those  who  relied  on  it  should  set 
themsdves  to  prove  it,  and  to  show  that  dole  funds  worked  well  on 
the  large  scale.  There  was,  so  far  as  he  knew,  a  consension  of 
opini{)n  on  this  point  among  those  who  had  set  themselves  to 
study  the  subject.  No  doubt  such  a  case  as  that  of  Jarvis  was  an 
extreme  case,  because  of  the  magnitude  of  the  fund.  It  was  not 
often  that  a  stream  of  gold  was  suddenly  tiuned  among  a  small 
community  to  be  scrambled  for ;  but  it  was  only  extreme  in  degree, 
not  in  kind.  The  cases  cited  might  be  largely  multiplied,  and  they 
were  only  too  typical  Mr.  Acland  had  asked  whether  those  who 
objected  to  have  funds  settled  on  the  poor  confined  their  objections 
to  dole  funds  ?  He  (Mr.  Acland)  must  not  assume  that  all  who  felt 
the  bad  working  of  endowments  agreed  in  objecting  to  the  power  of 
making  them  ;  some  did,  and  some  did  not  The  point  on  which  he 
(Sir  Arthur  Hobhouse)  believed  that  there  was  practical  imanimity — 
among,  at  least,  official  experts — ^was  that  our  eleemosynary  endow- 
ments, as  worked,  produced  more  mischief  than  good,  and  that  they 
were  likely  to  do  so  unless  the  law  gave  greater  liberi^  in  applying  them. 
Those  who  took  that  view  certainly  did  not  confine  it  to  dole  funds. 
Other  eleemosynary  funds — and  they  alone  were  under  discussion 
now — ^worked  ill;  for  instance,  many  almshouses  did  so.  He  had 
cited  one  such  case  to-day,  on  account  of  its  being  on  poor  rates, 
though  not  otherwise  a  specially  bad  case.  He  might  mention 
WhiSey  Hospital,  where  the  system  was  found  to  be  invariably  bad ; 
but  it  could  not  be  altered  except  by  the  special  action  of  the  Legis- 
lature. He  (Sir  Arthur  Hobhouse)  was  glad  to  find  that  of  the 
specific  objects  he  had  suggested  for  the  application  of  eleemosynary 
funds  some  commended  themselves  to  some  minds  and  some  to 
others.  One  speaker  had  mentioned  an  instance  of  a  small  dole 
fund  put  to  good  use.  He  was  glad  to  hear  it,  as  it  showed  what 
might  be  done  by  care  and  thought,  which  it  appeared  that  the 
trustees  in  that  case  did  not  share.  It  must  be  remembered  that  he 
was  not  contending  for  the  application  of  all  dole  funds  in  one  way, 
though  a  good  way,  such  as  education,  or  for  the  total  exclusion  of 
direct  gifts,  but  for  greater  liberty  in  the  choice  of  objects.  And  that 
brought  him  to  the  arguments  of  Lord  Fortescue.  He  thought  that 
a  laiige  part  of  those  arguments  must  have  been  addressed  to  some- 
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thing  said  by  some  one  else  on  some  other  occasion,  because  he 
understood  Lord  Fortescue  to  agree  with  the  utmost  that  he  (Sir 
Arthur  Hobhouse)  urged  on  this  occasion — namely,  that  where  a 
founder's  intention  was  clearly  shown  to  work  injury  to  society,  it 
might  rightfully  be  departed  from.  All  the  practical  change  of  law 
that  he  had  ever  advocated  was,  that  legal  power  to  effect  such 
departures  should  be  lodged  in  some  living  breasts.  On  former 
occasions,  several  years  ago,  he  had  found  himself  obliged  to  dp, 
what  at  this  time  and  place  he  had  not  to  do — namely,  to  maintain 
the  right  of  eveiy  living  society  so  to  adjust  its  property  from  time  to 
time,  because  he  had  found  that  such  a  right  was  absolutely  denied 
by  a  great  number  of  people.  If  Lord  Fortescue,  desiring  to  read- 
just mischievous  endowments,  had  found  himself  stopped  on  the 
threshold  by  a  denial  of  his  right  to  interfere  with  them,  he  would 
probably  have  used  the  same  arguments  as  he  (Sir  Arthin*  Hobhouse) 
had  used  in  favour  of  that  right  Now  it  was  not  necessary  to  go 
into  that  part  of  the  case,  because  this  meeting  seemed  nearly 
unanimous  in  desiring  such  a  reform  in  the  law  as  was  suggested  l^ 
the  Charity  Commissioners,  in  1873.  ^^  concluded  by  thanking 
the  meeting  for  the  kind  attention  with  which  they  had  heard  him, 
expressed  his  sense  of  the  value  of  such  meetings  between  men  who 
were  working  at  the  opposite  poles  of  social  institutions,  or  at  the 
centre  of  the  circumference,  and  said  there  was  at  least  one  man  who 
would  go  away  wiser  than  he  came,  and  that  was  himself. 

Earl  Fortescue  moved — "That  it  is  desirable,  with  respect  to 
non-educational  eleemosynary  endowments,  to  relax  the  rule  of  law 
which  prohibits  deviation  from  the  mode  of  administering  them,  and 
to  give  facilities  for  their  application  in  a  greater  variety  of  ways; 
that  such  application  should  be  initiated  by  a  representative  local 
body,  and  adopted  under  central  supervision." 

Mr.  GuRNEY  said. he  thought  that  often  if  the  "pious  founders* 
could  see  the  circumstances  of  the  present  time  they  would  readily 
agree  to  their  wills  being  so  altered  as  to  suit  the  requirements  of  the 
present  day.  He  gave  an  instance  in  which  he  was  a  trustee,  and  in 
which  the  Commissioners  altered  the  intention  of  a  will,  and  the 
alteration  was  most  advisable. 

Mr.  Broadmead  seconded  the  motion,  though  he  thoueht  that 
the  wish  of  the  original  founder  should,  as  far  as  possible,  be 
adhered  to. 

Sir  Arthur  Hobhouse  said  often  it  was  impossible  to  follow  the 
original  intentions  of  the  founder,  because  they  had  been  displaced 
by  the  flow  of  circumstances ;  they  must  rather  have  regard  to  the 
general  intention  to  benefit  the  community  at  laige. 

The  motion  was  then  put  and  carried  unanimously. 
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Mr.  T.  p.  Broadmbad  then  read  the  foUowing  paper — 

On  Mr.  Mellor's  Bill — "  To  Amend  the  Twenty- 
third  Clause  of  'The  Poor  Law  Amendment 
Act,  1876,'  RELATING  TO  Friendly  Societies." 

In  treating  of  the  propriety  of  repealing  the  23rd  sect, 
of  the  39  &  40  Vict,  c.  61,  in  those  cases  where  the 
pauper  has  a  family,  as  was  proposed  by  Mr.  Mellor's 
Bill,  let  us  consider — first,  what  has  been  the  general 
policy  of  our  poor  laws  ?  And  then,  what  this  23rd 
section  enacts,  and  for  what  purpose  it  was  enacted  ? 

The  general  policy  of  our  poor  laws  has  been  to 
encourage  and  compel  every  one,  so  far  as  possible,  by 
the  application  of  his  mental  faculties,  by  his  own  work 
and  labour,  and  by  sobriety  and  steadiness,  to  supply  all 
that  is  requisite  for  the  support  and  health  of  himself 
and  his  family,  both  for  the  present  and  the  future ;  to 
teach  him  to  be  provident,  and  lay  by  in  time  of  youth 
and  strength  for  the  time  of  sickness  and  old  age,  and, 
it  may  be,  the  pressure  of  a  large  young  family ;  to  lead 
him,  in  fact,  to  be  independent  of  others,  and  to  rely 
on  his  own  resources  alone.  The  man  may  lay  by,  by 
belonging  to  benefit  and  friendly  societies,  by  buying 
an  annuity,  by  investing  in  building  societies,  by  putting 
his  money  in  savings  banks,  and  in  a  variety  of  other 
ways ;  and  every  honourable  man  will  do  so,  when  he 
is  able,  in  one  way  or  another.  Nevertheless,  the  neces- 
sity for  appealing  for  relief  and  assistance  from  others 
frequently  occurs,  sometimes  in  spite  of  every  thing 
that  a  man  can  do,  and  sometimes  through  his  own 
fault  and  profligacy.  The  Legislature  has  provided  for 
all  such  cases,  and  has  enacted  laws  whereby  all  per- 
sons shall  be  supplied,  as  far  as  possible,  with  all  that 
is  requisite  for  the  preservation  of  life  and  restoration 
to  health  in  case  of  sickness.  In  order  to  do  this,  the 
public  at  large,  the  poor  man,  little  better  than  a  pauper 
himself,  as  well  as  the  rich»  are  required  to  contribute 
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through  the  medium  of  rates,  out  of  their  yearly  and 
other  incomes,  towards  the  support  of  those  who,  in 
one  way  or  another,  have  been  reduced  to  poverty. 
But,  as  our  laws  now  exist,  no  man  so  long  as  he  has 
means  of  his  own,  whether  those  means  be  great  or 
small,  can  call  upon  the  public  at  large  to  support  him 
or  his  family  out  of  the  public  rates  raised  for  the  sup- 
port of  the  poor. 

Many  cases  may  be  hard  in  the  working  of  those 
laws,  and  we  may  heartily  sympathise  with  the  sufferers, 
but,  in  touching  the  pocket  of  one  for  the  benefit  of 
another,  we  must  be  just ;  we  may  indulge  our  chari- 
table feelings  to  any  extent  we  like  with  our  own  (and 
some  do  so  in  many  cases  very  unwisely),  but  we  must 
not  let  our  sympathies  go  forth  at  the  expense  of  others 
without  due  cause.  Moreover,  we  must  judge  as  to  the 
propriety  of  our  action,  not  from  the  effect  it  will  have 
in  trie  particular  case,  but  from  its  bearing  on  the  com- 
munity at  large.  Now  let  us  see  what  the  Legislature 
has  done  by  its  enactments.  By  5  Geo.  i,  c.  8,  church- 
wardens were  empowered  to  seize  the  property  of  a 
husband  deserting  his  wife  and  family  for  their  support 
By  5  Geo.  4,  c.  8,  s.  3  (the  Vagrant  ActV  persons  were 
made  punishable  for  neglecting,  by  their  own  means, 
their  work,  and  labour  to  support  their  families.  By 
4  &  5  Wm.  4,  c.  76,  s.  59,  power  was  given  to  justices, 
when  relief  is  afforded  by  way  of  loan,  to  attach  wages 
in  the  hands  of  a  master  {taking  into  account  thedrcum- 
stances  of  the  family.)  By  17  &  18  Vict  c.  104,  s.  192, 
a  portion  of  the  wages  of  a  seaman  may  be  attached 
to  repay  the  guardians  the  expense  of  keeping  his 
family.  By  11  &  12  Vict  c.  no,  s.  10,  everyone  who 
shall  apply  for  relief,  having  any  means  of  his  own  in 
his  possession  or  under  his  immediate  control,  and 
not  disclosing  the  same,  shall  be  punishable  as  an  idle 
and  disorderly  person  under  5  Geo.  4,  c.  83,  ss.  6  and 
8.  All  these  and  other  Acts  of  Parliament  were  passed 
to  make  available  the  means,  which  each  one  possesses, 
towards  the  support  of  himself  and  his  family  before 
calling  on  the  public  at  large.     By  the  12  &  13  Vict  c 

■ 
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103,  s.  16,  it  was  enacted,  that  "where  any  pauper  shall 
have  in  his  possession  or  belonging  to  him  any  money 
or  valuable  security  for  money,  the  guardians  of  the 
union  or  parish,  within  which  such  pauper  is  chargeable, 
may  take  and  appropriate  so  much  of  such  money,  or 
the  produce  of  such  security,  or  recover  the  same  as  a 
debt  before  any  local  court,  as  will  reimburse  the  said 
guardians  for  the  amount  expended  by  them,  whether 
on  behalf  of  the  common  fund,  or  of  any  parish,  in  the 
relief  of  such  pauper,  during  the  period  of  twelve 
months  prior  to  such  taking  and  appropriation,  or  prior 
to  such  proceeding  for  the  recovery  thereof  (as  the  case 
may  be) ;  and  in  the  event  of  the  death  of  any  pauper 
having  in  his  possession  or  belonging  to  him  any  money 
or  property,  the  guardians  of  the  union  or  parish,  wherein 
such  pauper  shall  die,  shall  reimburse  themselves  the 
expenses  incurred  by  them  in  and  about  the  burial  of 
such  pauper,  and  in  and  about  the  maintenance  of  such 
pauper  at  any  time  during  the  twelve  months  previous 
to  the  decease."  It  will  be  observed  that  under  this 
Act  no  provision  was  made  for  the  case  of  a  pauper 
having  means  in  the  hands  of  a  trustee  or  manager  of 
a  society  with  which  he  is  connected,  and  no  trustee  or 
manager  could  be  compelled  to  pay,  nor  could  he  do  so 
without  being  liable  to  the  pauper  to  pay  the  same 
money  to  him  again ;  but  that  if  the  means  were  in  his 
own  possession  or  belonging  to  him,  then  the  guardians 
could  attach  them.  There  is  no  good  reason  for  a  dis- 
tinction between  the  property  of  the  pauper  held  in  the 
one  way,  and  that  held  in  the  other. 

Again,  by  7  &  8  Vict.  c.  loi,  s.  27,  it  was  enacted, 
that  "  if  it  be  made  to  appear  to  any  two  justices  that 
any  insane  person,  lunatic  or  idiot,  chargeable  to  any 
parish,  hath  an  estate  more  than  sufficient  to  maintain 
his  family,  they  shall  by  order  under  their  hands  and 
seals  direct  the  overseers  of  the  parish,  to  which  such 
person  is  chargeable,  to  seize  so  much  of  any  money, 
and  to  seize  and  sell  so  much  of  any  goods  and  chattels, 
or  to  receive  so  much  of  the  rent  of  the  lands  or  tene- 
ments of  such  person,  who  (as)  is  proved  to  such  justices 
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to  be  necessary  to  pay  any  charges  incurred  in  pro- 
viding for  the  removal,  maintenance,  clothing,  medicine, 
and  care  of  such  person,  lunatic  or  idiot,  or  if  the 
governor  and  company  of  the  Bank  of  England,  or  any 
other  person  or  persons  having  in  his  or  their  hands 
any  stock,  interest,  dividend,  or  annuity,  due  to  any 
such  insane  person,  lunatic  or  idiot,  pay  any  money  to 
any  overseer  or  to  any  guardians  of  the  poor  to  defray 
the  charges  incurred  by  any  parish  in  the  removal, 
maintenance,  clothing,  medicine,  or  care  of  such  insane 
person,  lunatic  or  idiot,  the  receipt  of  such  overseer,  or 
of  the  clerk  of  such  guardians,  shall  be  a  good  dis- 
charge to  such  trustee  or  other  person  aforesaid."  By 
this  Act  it  will  be  seen,  provided  the  insane  person,  &c., 
has  means  more  than  sufficient  to  maintain  his  family, 
the  overseers  of  the  parish  may  attach  the  surplus  of 
his  income  for  his  support,  &c. ;  and  any  trustee  or 
other  person  having  property  of  such  insane  person, 
&c.,  in  his  hands,  is  empowered  to  pay  to  the  overseers 
or  guardians  of  the  poor  such  surplus  to  defray  expenses 
incurred  by  such  overseers  or  guardians  in  behalf  of 
such  insane  person,  &c.,  and  shall  be  indemnified  for 
so  doing ;  but  there  is  nothing  in  the  Act  to  compel 
such  trustee,  &c.,  to  make  such  payment.  I  would  ask 
in  this  case,  too,  why  there  should  be  any  distinction 
between  property  in  the  hands  of  the  insane  person, 
&c.,  himself,  and  property  belonging  to  him  in  the 
hands  of  a  trustee  or  other  person  for  him  ?  One  rule 
should  evidently  apply  to  both.  I  would  call  the  atten- 
tion of  this  Conference  especially  to  the  fact,  that  in 
none  of  these  Acts  of  Parliament  has  it  been  made  a 
condition,  in  case  of  attaching  a  pauper's  means,  that  he 
shall  have  no  family.  The  only  requirement  that  is 
made  in  two  of  them  is  to  the  effect,  that  the  whole 
circumstances  of  the  family  are  to  be  considered.  In 
the  others  nothing  is  said  about  the  family  at  all. 

Now  the  23rd  section  of  the  39  &  40  Vict.  c.  61,  was 
passed  to  place  these  two  classes  of  property,  that  in 
the  hands  of  the  pauper  himself,  and  that  in  ^e  hands 
of  a  trustee,  &c.,  on  the  same  footing,  but  only  in  those 
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cases  where  the  guardians  or  relieving  officer  shall  have 
previously  declared  the  relief  given  to  have  been  by 
way  of  loan.     It  enacted  as  follows  : — 

"  Where  any  pauper  shall  be  entitled  to  any  annuity 
or  periodical  payment,  the  trustee  or  other  person 
bound  to  make  payment  of  the  same  to  the  pauper, 
may,  from  time  to  time,  pay  to  the  board  of  guardians 
of  any  union  or  parish  out  of  the  instalments  which 
have  become  due,  the  cost  incurred  in  the  relief  of 
such  pauper  accrued  since  the  last  instalment,  and  such 
payment  shall  be  a  legal  discharge  to  such  trustee  or 
other  person  for  so  much  money  as  shall  have  been  so 
paid.  Where  the  guardians  incur  any  expenses  in  the 
relief  of  a  pauper  lunatic,  being  a  member  of  a  benefit 
or  friendly  society,  and  as  such  entitled  to  receive  any 
payment,  they  may  recover  from  him  as  a  debt,  or  from 
his  executors,  administrators,  or  assigns,  in  case  of  his 
death,  the  sum  so  expended  by  them  as  aforesaid,  and 
the  managing  body  of  such  society,  after  notice  from 
the  clerk  to  the  guardians,  served  previously  to  the 
money  being  paid  over,  shall  be  required  to  pay  the 
same  to  such  guardians,  and  shall  be  exonerated  on 
payment  thereof  from  any  further  liability.  Where 
any  trustee,  manager,  or  other  person  shall  decline  to 
make  such  payment,  the  guardians  may  apply  to  the 
justices  in  petty  sessions  assembled,  and  such  trustees 
may,  if  satisfied  that  it  is  right  under  all  the  circum- 
stances to  do  so,  make  an  order  upon  him  to  pay  the 
requisite  amounts  then  due  to  the  guardians  kt  once, 
and  to  pay  from  time  to  time  in  future,  as  the  liability 
in  respect  of  the  relief  arises  thereafter. 

"  Provided  that  this  clause  shall  not  have  effect  unless 
and  until  the  guardians  or  their  relieving  officer  shall 
have  declared  the  relief  to  be  given  on  loan,  nor  in 
respect  of  any  relief  granted  contrary  to  the  rules  and 
orders  made  under  the  authority  of  the  statutes  in  that 
behalf." 

Under  this  23rd  section,  then,  in  these  particular 
cases,  not  only  may  the  trustee,  or  manager,  or  other 
person  having  means  of  the  pauper  in  his  hands,  rep? 
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the  guardians  for  the  expenses  incurred  for  the  relief 
of  the  pauper ;  but,  if  he  refuses  to  do  so,  the  case 
may  be  brought  by  the  guardians  before  justices,  who 
taking  all  the  circumstances  into  account,  may  make  an 
order  or  not  as  to  them  seems  right.  No  doubt  the 
section  says  nothing  as  to  the  pauper  s  family.  Now 
Mr.  Mellor's  Bill  of  the  last  Session  of  Parliament, 
which  was  passed  by  the  House  of  Commons,  but  was 
eventually  thrown  out  as  the  Houses  of  Lords  and 
Commons  could  not  agree  on  the  whole  Bill,  enacted 
the  repeal  of  this  23rd  section  in  all  those  cases,  where 
the  pauper  or  pauper  lunatic  has  a  wife  or  other  relative 
dependent  on  him.  It  proposed  as  follows : — "That  the 
provisions  contained  in  the  23rd  section  of  *  The  Poor 
Law  Amendment  Act,  1876,'  shall  not  apply  to  any 
sums  which  a  pauper  or  pauper  lunatic  having  a  wife, 
children,  father,  mother,  brother,  sister,  or  other  relative 
dependent  upon  him  for  their  maintenance,  may  be 
entitled  to  receive  as  a  member  of  any  registered 
friendly  or  benefit  society ;  and  no  claim  shall  h^  made 
by  the  guardians  of  any  union  or  parish  upon  any  such 
registered  friendly  or  benefit  society  for  the  expenses 
in  the  relief  of  a  pauper  or  pauper  lunatic  not  having  a 
wife,  children,  father,  mother,  sister,  or  other  relative 
dependent  upon  him  for  their  maintenance,  unless  and 
until  the  guardians  or  their  relieving  officer  shall  have 
declared  the  relief  to  be  given  on  loan,  and  shall  have, 
within  thirty-one  days  thereof,  notified  the  same  in 
writing  to  the  secretary  or  trustee  of  the  society,  or 
branch  society,  to  which  the  pauper  or  pauper  lunatic 
is  contributing,  and  as  such  entitled  to  receive  any 
payment." 

I  hold,  however,  that  this  23  rd  section  ought  not  to 
be  repealed,  even  in  these  cases  provided  for  in  Mr. 
Mellor's  Bill.  The  Bill,  as  it  stood,  would  leave  no 
option  to  the  guardians  or  the  justices,  even  in  cases 
where  there  is  a  surplus  (and  it  may  be  a  considerable 
one  in  the  case  of  an  annuity  or  periodical  payment)  in 
the  hands  of  a  trustee  or  manager  or  other  person, 
beyond  what  is  required  for  the  moderate  and  reason- 
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able  support  of  the  pauper's  or  pauper  lunatic's  family. 
It  is  far  better,  in  my  opinion,  that  the  law  should  re- 
main as  it  is.  The  argument  in  favour  of  the  repeal 
is,  that  the  provision  the  pauper  or  pauper  lunatic  has 
made  was  for  the  benefit  of  his  family  in  case  of  his 
sickness,  &c. ;  but  surely  in  dealing  with  the  case  of  a 
pauper  with  a  family,  the  guardians  will  consider  the 
whole  circumstances  of  the  man  and  his  family.  If  the 
annuity,  periodical  or  other  payment,  is  not  more  than 
sufficient  to  support  the  family,  the  guardians  will  make 
the  same  allowance  for  the  man  himself  as  if  the  an- 
nuity, &c.,  did  not  exist,  and  will  require  no  portion  of 
the  annuity,  &c.,  to  be  paid  to  them ;  but,  if  it  is  more 
than  sufficient  for  the  above  purpose,  to  the  extent  in 
which  it  is  so,  the  surplus  should  go  towards  the  sup- 
port of  the  man  himself  and  to  the  relief  of  the  rates. 
Should,  however,  the  guardians  not  do  so,  and  the 
trustee,  &c.,  refuse  to  pay,  then  the  justices,  if  appealed 
to,  would  set  the  matter  right  The  lunatic  pauper's 
case  is  no  doubt  a  harder  one  than  that  of  the  pauper 
who  is  not  a  lunatic,  because  his  state  of  mind  has 
rendered  it  impossible  for  him  to  do  anything  for  him- 
self;  but  I  hold  that  there  is  after  all  no  reason  for  a 
different  treatment  in  his  case  from  that  in  the  other. 

If  it  were  right  to  protect  the  property  of  the  pauper 
in  the  cases  rrferred  to,  it  would  be  right  to  do  so  also 
in  the  case  of  the  pauper  having  money  in  the  savings 
bank,  in  building  societies,  &c.,  provided  he  has  a  family, 
but  that  Mr.  Mellor's  Bill  did  not  propose  to  effect 

In  all  these  cases,  in  my  opinion,  in  the  administra- 
tion of  relief  by  the  guardians,  the  whole  circumstances 
of  the  pauper,  both  as  to  his  means  and  as  to  his 
family,  must  and  will  be  taken  into  account,  whether 
required  by  Act  of  Parliament  or  not  It  is  said  also, 
that  by  retaining  the  law  as  it  is  under  this  23rd  section, 
we  are  discouraging  thrift,  on  the  ground  that  if  we 
take  from  the  man  his  savings  in  health  and  strength 
to  support  him  in  sickness  and  old  age,  there  is  no  in- 
ducement to  lay  by  and  be  provident  But  this  argu- 
ment is  a  false  one,  inasmuch  as  every  man  at  first, 
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before  his  mind  has  become  pauperized,  has  a  desire  to 
keep  himself  and  his  family  from  the  necessity  of  re- 
ceiving union  relief,  and  will  strain  every  nerve  to  keep 
himself  independent ;  and,  in  proportion  to  the  difficulty 
there  is  of  obtaining  relief  from  public  funds,  so  will 
each  man  endeavour  to  lay  by  for  the  time  of  trouble. 
As  it  may  be  more  easy  to  get  money  from  other 
sources  than  one's  own,  the  greater  tendency  is  there 
for  men  to  relax  their  own  efforts,  and  to  drift  away 
from  the  practice  of  thrift  and  the  wholesome  condition 
of  self-reliance.  True  policy,  as  it  appears  to  me,  says 
that  every  man,  whether  with  or  without  a  family, 
should  be  made  to  live  upon  his  own  means  so  long 
as  he  has  any,  and  that  only  when  those  means  are 
exhausted  should  he  be  allowed  to  fall  upon  the  public 
rates  for  support  I  hold,  therefore,  that  it  is  not 
desirable  that  this  23rd  section  should,  as  to  any  part 
of  it,  be  repealed. 

I  have  not  touched  upon  the  last  clause  of  Mr. 
Mellor's  Bill,  requiring  the  thirty-one  days'  notice  of 
the  relief  having  been  given  by  way  of  loan,  inasmuch 
as  I  do  not  conceive  that  that  is  the  subject,  which  it  is 
desired  should  be  discussed  by  this  Conference.  I  see 
no  objection  to  the  requirement  of  the  notice,  but  rather 
approve  of  it. 

In  conclusion,  Mn  Broadmead  moved — 
"  That,  in  the  opinion  of  this  Conference,  it  is  not 
desirable  that  the  23rd  section  of  the  Poor  Law  Amend- 
ment Act,  1876,  should  as  to  any  part  of  it  be  repealed." 


Discussion. 

Eaxl  FoRTESCUE  said  the  reason  why  he  could  not  rise  to  second 
the  resolution  was  not  at  all  on  account  of  the  abstract  principle,  in 
which  he  entirely  agreed,  but  on  account  of  the  working  of  the 
clause  in  the  case  of  lunatics,  as  endangering  a  retardation,  if  not,  in 
extreme  cases,  a  denial  of  their  cure.  He  could  hardly  add  anytlung 
to  the  grounds  of  consistency  and  principle  adduced  for  the  main- 
tenance of  the  law  in  its  present  state.  He  had  asserted  in  Ae 
House  of  Lords  that  a  man's  assets  should  be  available  for  a  man's 
maintenance,   and  that  what  he  had  set  aside  for  sickness  was 
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distinctly  an  available  asset  belonging  to  him.  He  made  a  special 
exception  in  the  case  of  lunatics,  because  in  many  cases  of  mental 
aberration  the  idea  of  the  family  going  to  the  workhouse  would  affect 
the  possibility  of  cure.  The  maintenance  of  lunatics  involved  a  very 
heavy  cost.  At  the  time  when  a  man  was  chained  to  a  pillar  in  a 
shed,  and  lay  on  a  pallet  of  straw,  the  expense  of  maintenance 
certainly  was  not  heavy ;  that  state  of  things,  happily,  had  been  put 
an  end  to  by  stringent  legislation,  and  now  there  was  heavy  cost  to 
the  ratepayers,  not  to  be  grudged,  but  which,  if  recouped  from  the 
average  allowance  of  the  wage-class,  would  absorb  the  greater  part  of 
that  allowance.  In  the  House  of  Commons  hardly  any  opposition 
was  made  to  the  proposed  repeal,  and  very  little  was  said  about  the 
principle ;  but  in  view  of  a  possibly  not  very  remote  dissolution, 
some  members  may  have  an  eye  to  the  not  improbable  alienation  of 
a  good  many  votes  if  they  opposed  Mr.  Mellor's  Bill.  He  remembered 
Lord  Palmerston  saying  on  the  subject  of  a  very  great  lowering  of  the 
franchise,  when  it  was  stated  that  possibly  the  same  men  would  be 
elected  under  the  one  system  as  the  other,  that  it  put  him  in  mind 
of  an  actor  who,  having  been  famed  for  his  very  classic  style  of  acting, 
but  had  adopted  instead  a  melo-dramatic  style,  said  that  he  used  to 
play  to  the  pit,  but  now  to  the  gallery.  The  actor  was  the  same,  but 
the  applause  came  from  a  different  quarter.  And  when  that  Bill 
came  under  consideration  he  was  forcibly  reminded  of  Lord 
Palmerston's  anecdote.  The  Bill  included  any  relative  dependent 
upon  the  pauper  for  support.  It  included  cousins — of  whom  he  had 
of  one  sort  or  another,  upwards  of  a  hundred.  A  cousin  in  ill  health, 
or  of  tender  age,  might  have  no  other  source  of  maintenance  than 
his  distant  relative's  assistance,  and  if  he  did  not  give  that  support 
the  burden  would  fall  upon  the  ratepayer,  and  the  society  would  have 
the  privilege  of  alienating  from  the  guardians  the  assets  to  which  they 
were  legally  entitled  for  the  benefit  of  the  distant  relative,  who  might 
have  legal  clayn  upon  some  other  nearer  relative  for  support.  This 
factitious  encouragement  of  one  particular  form  of  saving  seemed  to 
give  a  most  undesirable  premium  to  friendly  societies.  He  should 
not  in  Exeter  be  suspected  of  any  indifference  to  the  extension  of 
friendly  societies ;  but  he  would  not  set  up  a  legislative  bounty  to  the 
provident  saving  which  was  implied  in  becoming  a  member  of  any  of 
the  friendly  societies,  and  he  did  not  do  the  members  of  friendly 
societies  the  injustice  of  supposing  that  they  had  so  little  feeling  of 
manly  independence  as  to  require  a  legislative  bounty  to  induce  them 
to  belong  to  those  societies.  He  was  happy  to  know  that  the  feeling 
in  favour  of  Mr.  Mellor's  Bill  had  been  by  no  means  imiversal  among 
friendly  societies.  He  had  received  communications  from  a  large 
district  meeting  of  one  of  the  soundest  and  most  influential  of 
friendly  societies,  the  Oddfellows,  in  the  county  of  Sussex,  distinctly 
approving  the  course  he  had  taken  as  being  sound  in  principle,  and 
as  commending  itself  to  public  support  in  general  and  to  the  support 
of  that  particular  body,  in  the  hope  that  the  hands  of  those  who  were 
inclined  to  resist  this  sort  of  gushing  and  sentimental  legislation 
would  be  strengthened. 
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Rev.  Philip  Woollcombe,  as  an  Oddfellow,  deprecated  the 
money  laid  by  in  a  friendly  society  being  appropriated  for  the 
support  of  a  pauper  lunatic,  whose  wife  or  children  might  be  benefited 
by  it,  and  thought  it  hard,  if  not  unjust,  that  the  widow  and  children 
of  a  deceased  member  of  a  friendly  society,  though  a  pauper,  should 
be  deprived  of  what  little  he  may  have  provided  for  their  comfort 
and  relief 

Mr.  Pope,  as  an  active  Odd  Fellow  for  forty  years  past,  and  as 
a  member  of  the  board  of  directors  of  that  society  in  Manchester, 
perfectly  disagreed  with  the  author  of  the  paper,  and  with  Earl 
Fortescue.  Mr.  Broadmead  had  perfectly  ignored  the  existence  of 
members  of  friendly  societies,  of  whom  there  were  between  two 
and  three  millions  interested  in  the  matter,  having  a  large  amount 
of  money  invested.  It  was  regarded  as  property  by  the  Act  of 
Parliament,  but  it  was  not  property  the  same  as  money  in  the 
funds  or  savings  banks ;  the  member  had  no  control  over  it,  if  pay- 
ment of  debts  were  required  of  him ;  it  was  only  available  in  case  oi 
sickness  or  death.  If  the  money  were  in  the  savings  bank,  and  the 
man  applied  for  parochial  relief,  that  money  could  be  attached  by 
the  guardians.  The  law  as  it  stood  deprived  the  poor  of  everything 
they  possessed.  The  friendly  societies  had  added  very  greatly  to  the 
welfare  of  the  community;  and  he  defended  those  societies,  although 
a  member  of  the  Exeter  board  of  guardians,  because  between 
;;^2,ooo,ooo  and  ;^3,ooo,ooo  a  year  was  saved  to  the  rates  by  those 
men  who  laid  by  from  the  wages  of  their  labour  to  provide  against 
sickness  and  death.  Pauper  lunatics  were  exceptional  A  man  by 
his  contributions  to  a  friendly  society  entitled  himself  to  medicd 
benefit;  but  if  he  were  a  lunatic  the  law  stepped  in  and  took  him 
away  from  his  wife  and  family  to  a  lunatic  asylum ;  therefore,  the  law 
ought  to  pay  for  him  and  all  the  costs  incurred  for  him,  and  the 
money  that  he  had  laid  by  should  be  devoted  to  the  maintenance  of 
his  wife  and  family,  or  of  others  dependent  upon  him.  He  reminded 
the  Conference  that  if  the  law  remained  as  it  was,  it  was  in  the 
power  of  friendly  societies  to  pass  a  law  of  their  own,  which  would 
baffle  any  Parliamentary  legislation.  The  present  law  would  drive 
friendly  societies  not  to  recognize  lunacy  as  a  sickness.  He  knew  of 
64  cases  in  one  friendly  society,  and  between  30  and  40  in  another, 
in  which  boards  of  guardians  had  made  use  of  the  law,  in  many 
instances  carrying  with  it  a  very  large  amount  of  hardship.  Parlia- 
ment should  have  paused  before  legislating  against  so  large  a  number 
of  persons  as  those  forming  these  societies.  Allusion  had  been  made 
to  the  fact  that  the  Brighton  district  of  Odd  Fellows  had  passed  a 
resolution  in  favour  of  the  new  law.  That,  however,  was  due  only 
to  the  personal  influence  of  the  Parliamentary  agent  in  that  district 
but  before  the  next  session  an  immense  majority  of  the  order  would 
show  their  disposition  by  petitions  in  another  direction,  and  active 
steps  would  probably  also  be  soon  taken  in  this  city  in  this  matter. 
The  question  would  not,  in  the  next  session  of  Parliament,  be  so 
easily  setded  as  some  might  anticipate.  He  was  sorry  to  hear  Earl 
Fortescue  say  that  the  members  of  the  House  of  Commons  sup* 
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ported  Mr.  Mellor's  BiH  from  fear  of  their  constituents.  [Earl  For- 
tescue:  I  did  not  say  all]  At  all  events  that  was  the  inference, 
and  he  thought  this  a  small  and  mean  way  of  looking  at  the  ques- 
tion,  and  he  was  sorry  the  observation  had  been  made.  It  had 
sometimes  been  said,  ''  lliank  God  we  have  a  House  of  Lords,"  but 
he  did  not  think  friendly  societies  had  much  reason  to  echo  this  cry. 

Mr.  Canning  admitted  that  hardships  might  happen  from  time 
to  time,  but  maintained  that  the  present  law  should  remain  in  force. 
Every  case  should  be  discussed  on  its  own  merits,  and  it  would  be 
injudicious  to  take  from  boards  of  guardians  the  power  to  apply  to 
friendly  societies  for  the  frinds  invested  by  members  who  had  become 
chargeable  to  the  rates. 

Mr.  GuRNEY,  in  reply  to  Mr.  Pope,  said  that  the  whole  of  Mr. 
Pope's  argument  was  founded  on  the  assumption  that  a  member  of 
a  friendly  society  had  no  property  in  sick  pay,  because  it  was  not 
payable  until  he  was  ill  or  insane;  but  that  was  a  great  fallacy,  as  the 
moment  a  member  became  ill  he  had  a  property  in  possession  of  a 
very  valuable  nature.  It  is  true  the  property  was  worth  nothing  as 
long  as  the  member  was  well,  but  it  was  a  contingent  property,  that 
wovdd  cease  when  he  became  insane ;  and  he  (Mr.  Gumey)  could  not 
at  all  understand  on  what  ground  that  property  should  not  be  made 
available  for  the  maintenance  of  the  lunatic  and  his  family ;  and  if 
that  lunatic,  or  any  member  of  his  family,  were  maintained  out  of 
parochial  funds,  he  could  not  see  any  reason  why  the  sick  pay  re- 
ceivable from  the  club  should  go  in  aid  of  the  expenses  incurred  by 
the  union  for  the  lunatic  and  his  family.  It  surely  could  not  be  con- 
sidered just  that  the  ratepayers,  many  of  whom  are  as  poor  as  the 
limatic's  family,  should  be  whoUy  burthened  with  the  maintenance  of 
such  family  when  the  lunatic  had  this  property  to  aid  the  expenses  of 
his  and  their  maintenance.  Mr.  Gumey  said  that  he  entirely  went 
along  with  Mr.  Pope  in  saying  that  friendly  societies  were  deserving 
of  support,  as  one  means  of  keeping  amongst  the  working  classes  a 
feeling  of  independence,  and  he  thought  that  this  spirit  was  shown 
by  most  of  the  unions  in  England  by  calculating  the  income  payable 
to  a  pauper  for  sick  pay  at  one-half.  For  these  reasons  he  thought 
Mr.  Mellor's  Bill  ought  not  to  pass,  and  he  would  accordingly  second 
the  motion. 

Mr.  Broadmead  briefly  replied  upon  the  discussion. 

Earl  FoRTESCUB  produced  a  letter  from  Mr.  W.  Mortimer, 
Secretary  of  the  Western  Provident  Society,  and  Chairman  of  the 
Exeter  Board  of  Guardians,  and  said  that  Uiat  gentleman  was  quite 
against  the  proposed  alteration  of  the  law. 

The  President  said  that  friendly  societies  were  doing  an  immense 
amount  of  good,  inducing  thrift  amongst  the  poor  and  counteracting 
some  of  the  bad  effects  of  the  poor  law ;  but  it  was  monstrous  that  if 
a  man  had  over  and  above  that  which  would  support  his  family, 
either  in  a  friendly  society  or  a  private  estate,  it  should  go  to  the 
support  of  his  relatives,  and  not  to  his  own  maintenance  in  a  lunatic 
asylum.  The  great  majority  of  ratepayers  were  those  who  paid  rates 
with  a  great  dc»d  of  difficulty,  and  therefore  evexything  ought  to  be 
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done  to  save  the  rates.    This  23d  clause,  he  contended,  did  not  in 
flict  a  hardship  upon  friendly  societies,  which  should  be  encouraged, 
but  not  out  of  the  pockets  of  the  ratepayers. 
The  resolution  was  carried,  Mr.  Pope  being  the  only  dissentient 


The  Framing  of  Bye- Laws  under  the  Elementary 
Education  Act. 

The  following  resolution  passed  in  December  last,  at  the  Cential 
Conference  in  London,  was  submitted  to  the  meeting : — 

'^  That  Memorials  should  be  sent  up  from  District  Conferences  and 
Attendance  Committees  praying  the  Government  to  introduce  a  Bill 
to  allow  Attendance  Committees  to  frame  Bye-Laws  for  their  respec- 
tive unions,  subject  to  the  sanction  of  the  Education  Department,  to 
take  effect  in  every  parish  that  accepts  them  at  a  parish  meeting." 

A  short  discussion  ensued,  the  Conference  generally  agreeing  that 
the  object  of  the  proposal  was  a  good  one,  and  eventually,  on  the 
motion  of  Mr.  Broadmead,  seconded  by  Mr.  W.  K  Coleridge,  it 
was  resolved: — 

*<  That  the  Conference  is  of  opinion  that  Attendance  Committees 
should  be  empowered  to  frame  Bye-Laws  for  their  respective  unions, 
subject  to  the  sanction  of  the  Education  Department,  to  take  effect 
in  every  parish  that  accepts  them  at  a  parish  meeting." 

Colonel  Gilbert  proposed  a  vote  of  thanks  to  the  gendemen  who 
had  read  papers,  and  moved — 

''That  the  next  Conference  be  held  at  Salisbury  in  1880,  and 
that  Lord  Nelson  be  requested  to  preside." 

Mr.  Canning  seconded  the  motion,  which  was  carried  unanimously. 

It  was  resolved  unanimously,  on  the  motion  of  Mr.  Canning, 
seconded  by  Colonel  Daw  : — 

"That  Mr.  W.  R.  Coleridge  be  appointed  Honoraiy  Secretary  to 
the  District  Conference  in  the  room  of  the  late  Mr.  Gordop." 

Mr.  GuRNEY  proposed,  Mr.  Prym  seconded,  and  it  was  resolved:— 

"That  Earl  Fortescue,  Sir  Charles  Sawle,  Bart,  Colonel  Cox, 

Mr.  T.  P.  Broadmead,  and  Mr.  W.  R.  Coleridge,  be  requested  to 

represent  the  South  Western  Poor  Law  District  at  the  Central 

Conference  in  December  next." 

Earl  Fortescue  proposed,  and  Mr.  Coleridge  seconded  a  vote  of 
thanks  to  the  Mayor  for  the  use  of  the  Guildhall  for  the  purposes  of 
the  Conference. 

The  motion  was  carried  unanimously. 

A  vote  of  thanks  to  the  Chairman  concluded  the  proceedings. 
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SECOND  ANNUAL 

Poor  Law  Conference 

FOR  THS 

YORKSHIRE   DISTRICT, 

HELD  AT  THE  CHURCH  INSTITUTION,  WAKEFIELD, 
On  FRIDAY,  NOVEMBER  IBth,  1878. 


The  following  Representatives  were  present  :— 
President  ; 
W.  SPENCER  STANHOPE,  Esq.,  M.P. 


Mr.  Alfred  Badger,  Bamsley. 

Mr.  Charles  Barstow,  Halifax. 

Mr.  Thomas  Brooke,  Hoddersfield. 

Mr.  Henry  Butterworth,  Huddersfield. 

Mr.  Thomas  Clem  Goole. 

Mr.  George  Curtis,  Skipton. 

Mr.  John  Darlington,  Bradford. 

Mr.  Richard  Ellu,  Harrogate. 

Mr.  L.  W.  England,  Goole. 

Mr.  T.  L.  Foster,  York. 

Mr.  tames  Fyfe,  North  Bierlej. 

Mr.  Thomas  Gott,  Sedbeigh. 

Mr.  George  Glaidon,  Goole. 

Mr.  John  HaU,  Huddersfield. 

Mr.  John  Handley,  Sedbeigh. 

Mr.  W.  H.  L.  Hardwicke,  Bramlej. 

Mr.  Thomas  Hawley,  Penistone. 

Mr.  W.  H.  D.  Hore£dl,  Halifax. 

Mr.  T.  D.  Hutchinson,  M.P.,  Halifax. 

Mr.  William  Jackson,  Bamslej. 

Mr.  Richard  Inns,  Bamsley. 

Mr.  James  Kilbum,  Huddersfield. 

Mr.  George  King,  Skipton. 

Mr.  T.  S.  Laswark,  Goole. 

Dr.  H.  C.  Major,  Wakefield. 


Mr.  Thomas  Marsden,  Bamsley. 
Mr.  W.  N.  Nicholson,  Sdby. 
Mr.  S.  S.  Nokes,  Penistone. 
Mr.  James  Paler,  Harrogate. 
Mr.  Henry  Pitchett,  Bradford. 
Mr.  Albert  Pell,  M.P.,  Brixworth. 
Mr.  R.  Porritt,  Huddersfield. 
Mr.  F.  S.  PoweU,  Bradford. 
Mr.  Thomas  Rainfbrth,  PannaL 
Mr.  Benjamin  Read,  Bradford. 
Mr.  Joseph  Rhodes,  Dewsbury. 
Mr.  G.  II.  Rockett,  Goole. 
Mr.  Charles  Sackville,  Penistone. 
Mr.  Edwin  Smith,  Knaresborough. 
Mr.  W.  Staniland,  Selby. 


Mr.  J.  Taylor,  HaUfax. 
J.  H.  Thorp,  Leeds. 


Mr. 


Mr.  W.  H.  Vickers,  North  Bierley. 
Mr.  Joseph  Walker,  Knaresborough. 
Mr.  Joseph  White,  Bradford. 
Mr.  James  Wilson,  Dewsbury. 
Mr.  Alexander  Wiley,  Bramley. 
Mr.  T.  Wordsworth,  Bamsley. 
Mr.  N.  W.  Wright,  North  Bierley. 


Secretary  (pro  tern.) :  Mr.  JAMES  ROBINSON,  London. 
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SUBJECTS    DISCUSSED. 

I.     Endowed  Charities  and  Pauperism. 

II.  Conversion  of  Superfluous  Workhouse 
Accommodation  into  Asylums  for  Idiots 
AND  Imbeciles. 

III.     Bye- Laws  under  the  Education  Acts. 


The  President  said  he  was  very  glad  that  they  had  that  day  the 
assistance  of  one  of  the  most  distinguished  members  of  Parliament, 
who  had  made  the  poor  law  his  special  study.  He  referred  to  Mr. 
Albert  PelL  This  Conference  was  one  of  a  number  held  from  time 
to  time  in  different  parts  of  the  country  to  discuss  questions  princi- 
pally relating  to  the  incidents  of  local  rates.  After  referring  to 
the  institution  of  the  poor  rate  in  £ngland,  and  the  passing  of  the 
statute  in  the  reign  of  Elizabeth,  which  was  really  the  basis  of  the 
present  poor  rate,  he  said  that  the  improvement  of  the  social  state 
of  the  country  had  thrown  an  immense  variety  of  expenditure  upon 
the  rates,  and  very  careful  consideration  was  needed  to  see  wheUier 
that  expenditure  was  necessary,  and  whether  the  burden  was  on  the 
right  shoulders.  There  was,  for  instance,  the  increased  cost  of  the 
administration  of  justice  in  the  prisons ;  the  greater  cost  from  the 
more  scientific  treatment  of  lunatics ;  the  parish  constables  had  been 
abolished,  and  had  been  replaced  by  the  more  efficient  and  most 
necessary  rural  constabulary.  There  had  also  been  many  measures 
pressed  upon  us  for  the  sanitary  improvement  of  the  people,  all  of 
which  incurred  additions  to  the  rates.  One  of  the  latest  of  these 
additions  was  the  expense  incurred  by  the  expiration  of  turnpike 
trusts,  and  throwing  the  cost  of  the  maintenance  of  the  turnpikes,  a 
great  part  of  which  formerly  was  defrayed  by  the  tolls,  on  the  rates. 
The  present  Government  had  given  a  considerable  amount,  perhaps 
not  so  much  as  some  of  them  would  have  liked,  however,  to  the 
relief  of  the  ratepayer  by  removing  some  of  those  burdens  from  the 
rates,  and  throwing  them  upon  Imperial  taxation,  thereby  increasing 
the  amount  of  Imperial  taxation  in  the  country,  yet  throwing  it  really 
upon  the  proper  parties.  There  was  no  doubt  that  the  mamtenance 
of  justice  was  a  charge  that  should  be  universal,  and  the  same  might 
be  said  of  the  lunatics,  and  the  maintenance  of  peace  by  the  police.  A 
considerable  portion  of  these  charges,  amounting  to  about  ;^2,ooo,ooo 
a  year,  had  been  transferred  from  the  ratepayers  to  the  taxpayers  at 
large.  Now  with  regard  to  the  cost  of  education  in  the  country. 
They  were  aware  that  the  Act  of  1870  was  passed  because  of  the 
existing  educational  agencies  of  the  country  not  being  able  to  reach 
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the  vast  populations  in  large  towns,  and  the  object  of  the  act  was  to 
supplement  and  bring  within  the  sphere  of  education  those  hitherto 
neglected.  But  when  they  saw  the  large  sums  expended  in  building 
most  magnificent  schools,  and  that  in  many  cases  it  seemed  that  these 
schools — he  did  not  know  whether  it  was  the  object  of  the  school 
boards  or  not — instead  of  merely  supplementing  the  deficiency,  were 
competing  with,  and  gradually  extinguishing  the  voluntary  schools,  it 
became  a  question  for  the  ratepayers  to  consider  whether  it  was  wise 
that  all  this  increase  of  expenditure  for  the  education  of  the  poor 
classes  should  be  thrown  on  the  rates.  Any  diminution  in  the  weekly 
charge  of  these  schools  was  tantamount  to  an  increased  expenditure 
upon  the  rates,  because  the  school  boards  had  the  power,  and  must 
supplement  the  deficiency  out  of  the  rates.  They  found  these  sums 
were  becoming  exceedingly  large.  According  to  the  last  returns 
furnished  by  the  Local  Taxation  Committee  it  seemed  that  the  school 
boards  levied  in  1876-7  no  less  than  ;^i, 104,000  from  the  rates;  the 
total  amount  levied  was  ;^i,68o,ooo,  and  there  was  raised  by  loan  in 
addition  ^1,820,000,  making  a  total  expenditure  in  1876-7  of 
^3,500,000.  If  they  looked  at  another  return  he  believed  he  was 
right  in  stating  that  the  number  of  sittings  provided  for  children  in 
these  schools  was  705,000,  whereas  the  number  of  sittings  in  the 
voluntary  schools  then  existing  was  2,948,295.  The  liabilities  of  the 
school  boards  amounted  to  ^11,368,000,  which  must  be  paid  by  the 
ratepayers,  and  the  amount  was  rapidly  increasing.  If  that  sum  had 
only  provided  accommodation  for  705,000  children,  and  the  voluntary 
schools  had  provided  accommodation  for  2,948,295  children,  they  must 
admit  that  an  enormous  increase  of  expenditure  would  be  ^rown 
upon  the  local  rates,  supposing  the  voluntary  schools  were  to  be 
superseded  by  the  school  boards,  which,  in  the  opinion  of  some  per- 
sons, seemed  desirable.  The  Rev.  Canon  Robinson,  who  was  to 
have  read  a  paper  on  **  Endowed  Charities  and  Pauperism,"  was  pre- 
vented from  being  present.  They  would  know  that  he  had  been  one 
of  the  Endowed  Schools  Commissioners,  since  merged  into  the 
Charity  Commission,  to  deal  with  the  various  endowments  for  educa- 
tional purposes  throughout  the  country,  and  his  paper  would,  no 
doubt,  be  one  of  great  interest 

The  following  paper,  by  the  Rev.  Canon  Robinson,  Prebendary  of 
York,  was  read  by  Mr.  Albert  Pell,  M.P, : — 

Endowed  Charities  and  Pauperism. 

Charity  is  a  word  of  uncertain  or  at  least  of  varying 
signification.  Its  meaning  differs  according  to  the 
point  of  view  of  the  different  persons  who  use  it.  To 
the  Divine  it  represents  the  highest,  the  most  compre- 
hensive, and  the  most  enduring  Christian  grace.  In 
the  mind  of  the  philanthropist  it  is  connected  with  the 
relief  of  any  or  all  the  forms  of  physical  distress  or 
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destitution.  The  mendicjint  or  needy  recipient  recog- 
nizes it  simply  in  the  concrete,  and  identifies  it  with  the 
bread  or  coal,  or  blankets,  or  piece  of  current  coin  which 
benevolence,  official  or  spontaneous,  delivers  into  his 
hand.  The  lawyer  and  the  commissioner  regard  it  from 
a  professional  standpoint,  and  define  it  by  reference  to 
the  well-known  statute  43  Eliz.  c.  4.  Charity  so  inter- 
preted is  a  many-sided  diing,  or  to  borrow  the  phrase 
of  a  Roman  poet,  "  bellua  multorum  capiiumy  Pro- 
vision for  education,  relief  of  the  poor,  advancement  in 
life»  assistance  in  trade,  redemption  from  captivity, 
settlement  in  marriage,  reparation  of  roads  and  bridges, 
and  many  other  analogous  things  may  be  included  in 
the  term.  The  Charitable  Trusts  Act  of  1853  further 
defines  it  in  its  legal  sense,  saying  that  "  the  expression 
charity  shall  mean  every  endowed  foundation  and  in- 
stitution taking  or  to  take  effect  in  England  and  Wales, 
and  coming  within  the  meaning,  purview,  or  interpreta- 
tion of  the  statute  43  Eliz.  c.  4,  or  as  to  which  or  the 
administration  of  the  revenue  or  property  whereof  the 
Court  of  Chancery  has  or  may  exercise  jurisdiction." 

Charity  so  defined  plays  a  very  important  part  in  the 
social  economy  of  this  country.  The  majority  of  us 
owe  something  to  it.  Whether  we  received  our  educa- 
tion at  the  endowed  elementary  school,  or  the  provincial 
grammar  school,  or  by  "  the  distant  spires  and  antique 
towers  "  of  Eton,  or  in  any  of  the  time-honoured  colleges 
of  Oxford  or  Cambridge,  we  have  in  a  greater  or  less 
degree  been  the  subjects  of  charity.  It  may  happen 
that  the  road  by  which  we  travel,  the  bridge  that  spans 
the  stream  near  which  we  live,  is  kept  in  repair  by  a 
charity ;  that  from  a  similar  source  the  lecturer  is  main- 
tained by  whose  discourse  we  are  edified  from  the 
pulpit  of  our  church  or  chapel.  And  as  our  law  makes 
charity  a  much-embracing  term,  so  the  confluence  of 
many  streams  of  benevolence,  real  or  affected,  issuing 
forth  through  a  long  succession  of  years,  has  covered 
the  land  with  an  irrigating  flood,  with  respect  to  which 
opinions  differ  as  to  whether  it  makes  the  places  on 
which  it  rests  a  fertile  field  or  an  unwholesome  swamp. 
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The  object  of  this  paper  includes  a  partial  discussion 
of  this  question.  It  will  not  be  foreign  to  this  object 
to  state  briefly,  for  the  information  of  some  to  whom 
the  facts  may  be  less  familiar,  the  total  amount  of  en- 
dowments sufiject  to  the  Charitable  Trusts  Acts,  the 
chief  heads  under  which  those  endowments  fall,  and  the 
amounts  applicable  under  each  head.  The  authority 
for  what  will  be  stated  is  the  recently  completed  digest 
of  Endowed  Charities,  the  work  of  years,  compiled  in 
the  office  of  the  Charity  Commission,  in  obedience  to 
an  order  of  Parliament,  from  materials  derived  from 
the  reports  of  the  older  Commission,  the  reports  of  In- 
spectors of  Charities,  and  other  sources  accessible  to 
the  Commissioners.  From  this  digest  it  appears  that 
the  total  yearly  income  of  the  charities  dealt  with  is 
^2,198,463.  Of  this  aggregate  a  sum  of  jCiM3»^77 
is  derived  from  the  rent  of  land  and  houses;  rent 
charges  produce  ;^  115,073,  and  the  income  of  personal 
estate  is  ;^640,2i3  The  collective  area  of  the  real 
estate  is  524,3 1 1  acres,  about  equal  to  that  of  the  county 
of  Hereford,  and  the  personalty  and  the  rent  charges 
together  would  be  represented  by  rather  more  than 
;^24,ooo,ooo  of  consols. 

The  Charity  Commissioners  in  their  twenty-fourth 
report  arrange  these  endowments  under  the  following 
principal  heads : — 

1.  Education      an  income  of  ^^666,863 

2.  Clergy  and  Lecturers y,  99^43 

3.  Church  purposes        »  112)895 

4.  Nonconformists         1,  38,832 

5.  Parochial  and  other  public  uses  „  66,875 

6.  Medical  hospitals  and  dispen- )  ^ 

saries        j         '*  ^^'  * 

7.  Apprenticing  and  advancement )  ©•,  «<«. 

.in  life      ;        "  ^^'^^S 

8.  Almsfolk  and  pensioners      ...  „  55>>i<9 

9.  Distribution  among  the  poor...  „  3^3><>29 

An  exhaustive  inquiry  into  the  bearing  of  Endowed 
Charities  on  Pauperism  would  make  it  necessary  to  refer 
to  all  or  nearly  all  these  varieties  of  charitable  endow- 
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ments,  for  they  all  operate  in  a  greater  or  less  degree 
for  good  or  ill  to  bring  about  the  existing  social  and 
economical  condition  of  the  country.  Educational  en- 
dowments, for  instance,  have  no  ratson  eTitre,  unless 
they  conduce  to  the  advancement  of  education,  and 
education  again  is  generally  regarded  as  one  of  the 
most  obvious  and  effective  remedies  against  that  igptio- 
rance,  helplessness,  thriftlessness,  dulness,  and  animalism, 
out  of  which  pauperism  is  for  the  most  part  generated. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  in  time  past,  educational  endow- 
ments have  in  many  cases  not  been  so  administered  as 
to  advance  education,  and  thereby  to  reduce  the  amount 
and  lessen  the  chances  of  pauperism.  There  is  evidence 
enough  in  the  report  of  the  Schools  Inquiry  Commission 
to  show  that,  paradoxical  as  it  may  seem,  the  possession 
of  a  valuable  school  endowment  has  been  the  obstacle 
which  has  hindered  many  parishes  from  having  an 
efficient  and  suitable  school ;  and  where  this  extent  of 
evil  has  not  prevailed,  yet  it  has  often  been  found  that 
the  educational  results  were  far  from  being  commen- 
surate with  the  funds  employed  to  produce  them.  But 
it  would  be  out  of  place  to  enter  further  into  this  ques- 
tion on  the  present  occasion,  and  it  is  the  less  necessary 
to  do  so,  because  the  state  of  things  referred  to  is 
passing  away.  The  Elementary  Education  and  En- 
dowed Schools  Acts  will,  it  may  be  assumed,  place  the 
education  of  the  country  on  such  a  footing,  and  bring 
about  such  a  reform  in  the  administration  of  educational 
endowments  that,  whatever  force  or  virtue  there  is  in 
education  to  abate  pauperism,  and  to  foster  the  social 
conditions  most  adverse  to  it,  will  hereafter  be  permitted 
to  operate  under  the  most  favourable  circumstances. 
The  charities,  then,  with  which  we  are  now  chiefly  con- 
cerned as  being  more  directly  related  to  the  question  of 
pauperism  are  those  which  have  a  distinctively  eleemosy- 
nary character,  and  one  applicable  to  the  material  sus- 
tentation  and  comfort  of  the  poor. 

Passing  over  medical  hospitals  and  dispensaries 
which,  though  quite  capable  of  being  abused,  and  not 
altogether  free  from  abuses,  are  amongst  the  noblest 
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and  most  beneficent  institutions  in  the  country,  pro- 
ductive of  a  good  that  far  outweighs  any  accidental 
evil  that  may  attend  upon  it,  we  may  concentrate  our 
attention  for  present  purposes  on  the  last  three  varieties 
of  charities  in  the  list  previously  given.     These  are — 

1.  Apprenticeship  and  Advancement  in  Life. 

2.  Almsfolk  and  Pensioners. 

3.  Distribution  in  Money  or  Kind. 

Now  of  all  these  it  may  safely  be  said  that  their  pro- 
fessed object — putting  it  on  the  lowest  ground — is  to 
prevent  pauperism,  to  rescue  individuals  from  the  danger 
of  falling  into  the  pauper  class,  and  to  relieve  the  poverty 
resulting  from  age,  infirmity,  or  adverse  circumstances. 
If  they  are  not  found  to  be  doing  this  in  any  adequate 
measure,  or  if  in  any  cases  they  are  found  to  be  doing 
exactly  the  opposite,  and  increasing  the  evils  they  were 
intended  to  diminish,  then  it  is  hard  to  see  how  their 
existence  in  its  present  form  can  be  justified,  or  how  in 
view  of  the  axiom,  salus  populi  suprema  leXy  they  can 
much  longer  insist  on  immunity  from  "  a  sweeping  re- 
form." As  to  apprenticeship  charities  a  few  words  will 
suffice.  They  have  no  doubt  been  useful  in  the  past 
By  means  of  them  many  persons  have  been  lifted  out 
of  the  class  of  paupers,  have  "  learnt  to  labour  truly, 
and  get  their  own  living,"  have  been  substantially  ad- 
vanced in  life,  and  sometimes  raised  to  a  position  of 
competence  or  wealth.  The  most  prevalent  opinion, 
however,  now  is  that  apprenticeship  charities,  as  at  pre- 
sent constituted,  are  obsolete.  The  trusts  under  which 
they  are  administered  are  adapted  to  a  state  of  things 
which  has  passed  away.  It  is  fair  to  say  that  there  are 
some  persons  not  without  experience  or  knowledge  of 
the  subject  who  take  an  opposite  view,  but  the  drift 
of  intelligent  and  informed  opinion  is  in  the  direction 
first  stated,  and  the  fact  that  in  many  cases  the  funds  of 
these  charities  have  greatly  accumulated  in  the  hands 
of  trustees  would  seem  to  indicate  a  difficulty  in  carry- 
ing out  the  trusts,  or  in  finding  fit  objects  for  their 
application.  '  But  even  Tf  apprenticeship  charities  are 
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Eractically  dead  in  the  letter,  they  may  still  be  made  to 
ve  in  the  spirit  All  they  need  is  adaptation  to  the 
change  of  times.  Then  they  may  at  once  benefit 
the  class  for  whom  they  were  designed,  and  improve  the 
national  industries.  A  great  deal  is  said  about  the  need 
of  technical  education.  Here  are  funds  of  at  least  a 
quasi-educational  character  which,  without  any  real  vio- 
lence to  founder's  intentions,  might  be  employed  to 
promote  it  There  is  a  fear  that  the  spread  of  educa- 
tion among  the  masses  will  tend  unduly  to  increase  the 
supply  of  candidates  seeking  employment  as  clerks  and 
writers  in  mercantile  houses,  or  in  the  offices  of  pro- 
fessional or  business  men.  Such  a  reform  of  apprentice- 
ship charities  might  be  effected  as  would  counteract  this 
tendency  by  providing  opportunity  and  encouragement 
for  youths  from  public  elementary  schools  to  become 
skilled  artisans,  or  to  acquire  such  practical  knowledge 
as  would  qualify  them  to  assist  in,  and  sometimes  to 
improve,  the  processes  of  art,  mining,  and  manufactures. 
We  pass  now  to  Charities  for  Almsfolk  and  Pensioners. 
These  are  numerous  in  most  parts  of  the  country.  As 
has  been  stated,  they  have  an  income  of  ;^552,ii9  a 
year.  They  commend  themselves  greatly  to  popular 
sympathies.  I  f  we  might  assume  that  they  are  reserved 
for  those  who  are  at  once  aged,  destitute,  and  deserving, 
it  would  seem  difficult  to  speak  of  them  otherwise  than 
as  beneficial  institutions.  They  offer  to  the  poor,  who 
are  within  reach  of  them,  an  alternative  preferable  to 
the  necessarily  frigid  and  unsympathising  hospitality  of 
the  workhouse.  The  almsman  in  his  assigned  and 
proper  cell,  with  his  weekly  allowance,  has  a  sense  of 
independence  and  proprietorship,  which  gives  to  hb 
life  a  warmth  and  colour  unknown  to  that  of  his  pauper 
neighbours  and  acquaintance.  But,  after  all,  it  is  to  be 
feared  that  many  of  the  favourable  prepossessions  with 
respect  to  almshouses  must  yield  to  die  uncompromising 
"logic  of  facts.*'  There  is  a  sort  of  secular  monas- 
ticism  about  the  system  which  is  not  conducive  to  good 
moral  tone.  The  residents  in  those  picturesque  groups 
of  buildings,  with  which  we  are  all  familiar,  are  often 
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by  no  means  models  of  contentmenti  thankfulness  and 
virtue. 

Experience  acquired  in  the  inspection  or  administra- 
tion of  these  institutions  has  led  many  to  advocate  the 
abolition  of  residence,  and  the  conversion  of  almsfolk 
into  out-pensioners.  A  reform  of  this  kind,  with  a 
proper  discretion  in  the  awarding  of  the  pensions, 
would  probably  do  much  to  increase  the  beneficent 
character  of  such  foundations.  Meantime,  what  is  their 
bearing  on  pauperism  ?  It  would  seem  obvious  that 
they  must,  at  all  events,  tend  to  reduce  the  amount  of 
the  poor  rate.  The  men  and  women  who  are  main- 
tained in  almshouses  would,  if  the  almshouses  were  not 
there,  in  many,  if  not  in  most  cases,  have  to  be  main- 
tained out  of  the  rates.  But  even  if  the  poor  rate  in 
the  aggregate  is  thus  relieved,  it  does  not  necessarily 
follow  that  it  is  proportionably  relieved,  where  relief 
might  most  be  expected,  in  those  places,  namely,  where 
almshouses  exist.  The  truth  of  this  view  may  be  illus- 
trated by  an  extract  from  the  report  of  a  committee 
appointed  to  inquire  into  the  charities  of  the  Brixworth 
union  in  Northamptonshire.  This  report  speaks  of 
almshouses  as  "in  truth  nothing  more  or  less  than 
foundations  for  the  reception  and  accommodation  of 
paupers,  and  as  such  appears  to  afford  unusual  oppor- 
tunity for  the  personal  localization  of  out-door  paupers 
in  the  union." 

Important  light  is  thrown  on  this  question  by  a  re- 
port on  Sir  John  Ports'  Hospital,  at  Etwall,  in  Derby- 
shire, made  some  years  ago  by  Mr.  Martin,  then  In- 
spector of  Charities,  and  now  a  Charity  Commissioner. 
"The  hospital,*' says  Mr.  Martin,  "supplies  the  place 
of  the  union.  During  thirty  years  only  eleven  decayed 
old  men  have  died  in  Etwall  proper  without  having 
been  admitted  into  the  hospital."  Surely,  then,  we 
might  expect  to  find  that  in  Etwall  the  poor  rate  was 
substantially  relieved.  But  what  is  the  fact  as  stated 
by  Mr.  Martin  ?  And  it  must  be  remembered  that  his 
observations  refer  to  the  state  of  things  before  the  days 
of  union  rating.    The  population  of  Etwall  was  626,  and 
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the  poor  rate  amounted  to  4^^.  in  the  pound.  The 
average  rate  in  certain  surrounding  parishes  was  57^. 
Thus,  it  appears,  that  though  16  men  and  8  women,  pre- 
sumably of  the  pauper  class,  were  taken  off  the  rates 
by  the  hospital,  the  amount  levied  for  the  relief  of  the 
poor  was  within  a  penny  in  the  pound  of  the  average 
of  the  district 

The  explanation  of  this  may  perhaps  be  found  in  the 
following  statement  taken  from  a  pamphlet  printed  in 
Derby  in  1824: — "The  establishment  which  Sir  John 
Port  intended  for  the  relief  of  his  native  village  had 
been  the  means  of  drawing  to  that  village  the  poor  of 
all  the  neighbourhood,  and  of  retaining  its  own  in  the 
hope  of  this  provision  for  their  age." 

It  remains  to  deal  with  the  third  variety  of  charities 
on  our  list,  that  which  consists  of  doles  to  the  poor 
either  in  kind  or  money ;  and  it  is  on  this  variety  that 
the  question  as  to  the  merits  and  demerits  of  charitable 
endowments,  in  relation  to  pauperism,  mainly  centres. 
This  part  of  our  subject,  therefore,  calls  for  more 
lengthened  and  elaborate  treatment  It  has  been  men- 
tioned that  a  sum  of  ;^383,029  is  year  by  year  distri- 
buted amongst  the  people  of  this  country.  It  is  given 
in  the  form  of  articles  of  food  and  clothing,  or  in  small 
money  payments.  The  administration  is  for  the  most 
part  in  the  hands  of  local  trustees,  generally  self-elective, 
but  sometimes  including  the  parish  officers.  These 
select  the  objects  on  whom  the  benefits  are  to  be  con- 
ferred, and  exercise  such  discretion  in  the  disposal  of 
them  as  the  particular  trusts  allow.  These  charities 
are  very  widely  diffused.  There  are  some  parishes — 
fortunati  nimium  sua  si  bona  norint — which  are  with- 
out them,  but  the  majority  possess  a  greater  or  less 
amount  Now  it  cannot  be  denied  that  there  is  a  very 
general  consensus  of  opinion  as  to  the  useless  or  even 
mischievous  character  of  these  charities.  The  eminent 
Dr.  Chalniers  writing  more  than  half  a  century  ago 
said  :•— 

"  There  must  be  a  mockery  in  the  magnificence  rf 
those  public  charities  which  have  not»  to  all  appearance* 
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bettered  the  circumstances  or  advanced  the  comforts  of 
the  people  among  whom  they  are  instituted  beyond 
those  of  a  people  where  they  are  utterly  unknown." 

He  further  speaks  of  public  charities  as  "  an  adhesive 
nucleus  round  which  the  poor  accumulate  and  settle, 
misled  by  vague  hopes  of  benefit  from  the  charities 
which  they  fail  to  confer." 

He  adds  that  they  "  cause  a  relaxation  of  the  relative 
duties  of  parents,  children,  and  relations." 

The  following  expression  of  opinion  is  taken  from 
the  Report  of  a  Poor  Law  Commission  in  1834: — 
"In  some  cases  they  (these  charitable  foundations)  have 
a  quality  of  evil  peculiar  to  themselves.  The  majority 
of  them  are  distributed  among  the  poor  inhabitants  of 
particular  parishes  and  towns.  The  places  intended  to 
be  favoured  by  large  charities  attract  therefore  an  undue 
proportion  of  the  poorer  classes  who,  in  the  hope  of  a 
trifling  benefit  to  be  attained  without  labour,  often  linger 
on  in  spots  most  unfavourable  to  the  exercise  of  their 
industry.  Poverty  is  thus  not  only  collected,  but  created 
in  the  very  neighbourhood  where  the  benevolent  foun- 
ders have  manifestly  expected  to  make  it  disappear." 

Mr.  Erie,  for  many  years  Chief  Charity  Commis- 
sioner, stated  before  the  Duke  of  Newcastle's  Com- 
mission, as  the  result  of  his  long  official  experience, 
that,  in  his  opinion,  "small  pecuniary  distributions  in 
towns  were  positively  injurious." 

Mr.  Cumin,  in  his  Report  on  Endowed  Charities, 
made  to  the  same  Commission,  has  the  following  obser- 
vations : — "  It  is  a  striking  fact  that  they  (doles)  do  not 
diminish  indigence.  .  .  .  Applicants  multiply  as  the 
charities  increase.  At  Draycott,  in  Somersetshire,  I 
have  myself  seen  a  small  village  created,  in  fact,  by  a 
charity.' 

Abundant  additional  testimony,  to  the  same  effect, 
might  be  adduced  did  time  and  space  permit ;  but,  in- 
deed, these  conclusions  might  almost  be  arrived  at  from 
a  priori  considerations.  These  distributions  are  of  very 
small  amounts,  quite  insufficient  appreciably  to  aid  those 
in  really  necessitous  circumstances.      Like  Christmas 
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they  come  but  once  a  year.  They  are  apportioned 
amongst  as  many  persons  as  possible  to  avoid  invidious 
distinctions,  and  to  minimise  discontent  and  grumbling. 
Numerous  as  are  the  recipients,  the  applicants  are 
manifold  more  so,  with  the  proverbial  result  of  making 
in  each  case  for  one  person  who  is  ungrateful  half-a- 
dozen  who  are  dissatisfied.  The  selection  of  objects  is 
made  by  trustees  who,  by  the  process  of  self-election, 
have  for  long  years,  as  it  were,  "  bred  in  and  in/'  and  so 
have  come  to  be  very  much  like  one  another,  very  much 
of  the  same  way  of  thinking,  with  similar  political, 
religious,  and  social  views.  Hence  the  difficulty  of 
exercising  a  sound  discrimination;  the  temptation  to 
use  the  charity,  almost  unconsciously  and  without  a  sus- 
picion of  fnala  fides^  as  a  means  of  patronage,  with  a 
view  to  popularity  and  personal  influence,  or  even  for 
political  or  sectarian  encls. 

Inferences  thus  drawn  from  the  nature  of  the  case 
will  be  conclusively  established  by  the  diagnosis  of  par- 
ticular charities.  There  is  a  charity  at  Canterbury 
known  as  Lovejoy's,  reported  on  by  Mr.  Martin.  A  sum 
of  about  ;^ 2  50  is  distributed  yearly  amongst  500  persons, 
subject  to  the  condition  that  the  same  person  shall  not 
receive  it  for  two  consecutive  years,  and  that  no  person 
in  receipt  of  poor  law  relief  shall  participate.  Out  of 
these  500  persons,  in  a  particular  year,  Mr.  Martin  dis- 
covered that  145  were  improper  objects.  Of  these 
145  persons,  4  were  brothel-keepers,  18  were  con- 
firmed drunkards,  56  were  regular  and  i8  occasional 
paupers,  and  51  were  not  needy.  As  to  132  of  the 
remaining  355  no  information  was  forthcoming,  the  rest 
were  presumably  fit  objects. 

There  are  such  charities  at  Fulbourne  in  Cambridge- 
shire. These  also  were  inspected  by  Mr.  Martin  with 
very  instructive  results. 

There  are  two  parishes  in  Fulbourne,  to  one  of  which 
(All  Saints)  the  bulk  of  the  charities  belong,  while  the 
other  (St.  Vigor's)  is  less  liberally  endowed.  When 
cottages  fall  down  in  St  Vigor's  they  were  not  rebuilt ; 
all  new  cottages  were  erected  within  the  confines  of 
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All  Saints.  One  of  these  All  Saints*  Charities  is  known 
as  the  "Bread  and  Sixpence  Charity."  In  the  course  of 
the  year  6,289  loaves  are  given  away,  and  Mr.  Martin 
says,  "  with  few  exceptions  the  whole  labouring  popula- 
tion receive." 

Another  Fulboume  Charity  is  a  money  dole,  distri- 
buted on  a  graduated  scale,  according  to  the  number  in 
a  family.  A  single  woman  gets  3^.,  but  if  she  has  an  ille- 
gitimate child  she  isexcluded  from  receiving  for  one  year, 
and  in  subsequent  years  receives  only  2s.  6d.  But  this 
slight  expression  of  virtuous  indignation  is  compensated 
for  by  the  fact,  that  for  every  child  of  which  she  has  the 
misfortune  to  become  the  mother,  she  receives  an  ad- 
ditional shilling.  Hereupon  Mr.  Martin  makes  an 
arithmetical  calculation.  The  woman  who  has  three 
illegitimate  children  gets  2s.  6d.  for  herself,  is.  for  each 
of  her  offspring,  total  5s.  6d.  A  virtuous  girl  gets  3^^., 
balance  in  favour  of  immorality  2^.  6d. 

At  Easthampsted,  in  the  county  of  Berks,  loaves  of 
bread  to  the  amount  in  value  of  ;^i  4^.  weekly,  are 
distributed  to  those  who  attend  church.  All  married 
labourers  in  the  parish  get  this  dole,  and  as  one  member 
of  a  family  can  receive  for  all  the  members,  the  attend- 
ance at  church  of  one  only  for  each  household  is  neces- 
sary. The  effect,  as  a  curate  of  the  parish  said,  is  that 
"  one  person  does  the  religion  of  the  family." 

In  the  City  of  Worcester  a  sum  of  more  than  ;^300 
is  given  away  in  doles  of  2^".  each.  On  a  certain  occa- 
sion one  of  the  distributors  obtained  from  London  a 
number  of  new  florins  for  the  purpose  of  distribution. 
On  the  day  after  the  dispensation  of  the  charity  he  sent 
round  to  the  various  public-houses  in  the  city  and  got 
his  florins  back  to  be  ready  for  the  following  year.  Here 
is  tolerably  conclusive  evidence  of  "  the  way  the  money 
goes,"  in  the  working  of  these  benevolent  foundations. 
Speaking  of  this  and  other  dole  charities,  Mr.  Bryce,  in 
his  Report  to  the  Schools  Inquiry  Commission,  says, 
"  I  can  scarcely  remember  a  single  instance  in  which 
any  one  who  was  asked  what  was  his  experience  of 
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their  working,  did  not  answer  that  they  demoralized 
those  who  received  them,  were  a  vexation  to  those  who 
distributed  them,  and  created  more  want  than  they 
relieved." 

The  City  of  Lichfield  enjoys  some  notoriety  in  con- 
nection with  its  charitable  endowments.  About  j^i,ooo 
a-year  are  distributed  in  doles,  and  though  the  rule  that 
none  in  receipt  of  relief  can  participate,  has  the  effect 
apparently  of  keeping  down  the  poor's  rate,  yet  the 
charities  themselves  are  said  to  fill  the  city  with  large 
numbers  of  the  pauper  class.  Mr.  Hare  reports  that, 
"  by  the  testimony  of  the  most  intelligent  inhabitants, 
the  charities  produce  a  vast  amount  of  beggary,  idleness, 
lying,  and  profligacy,  and  destroy  the  feelings  of  self- 
respect  and  independence,  and  thus  are  great  instru- 
ments of  demoralization  in  Lichfield." 

Let  us  glance  at  another  cathedral  city.  Mr.  Hare 
shall  state  the  result  of  his  inquiries  at  Salisbury. 
"  Notwithstanding  all  the  charities  the  great  mass  of 
the  poor  in  Salisbury  are  not  in  a  better  condition, 
either  physically  or  morally,  than  in  other  places  where 
the  endowed  charities,  if  any  such  exist,  are  insignificant 
in  amount.  As  far  as  I  can  ascertain  there  are  few 
places  in  England  in  which  the  sum  raised  by  rate  for 
the  relief  of  the  poor  has  commonly  been,  or  is  now, 
higher  in  proportion  to  the  population  than  in  Salisbury. 
.  .  .  The  expenditure  for  the  relief  of  the  poor  for  the 
last  twenty  years  has  fluctuated  from  ;^4,400  to  ;^6,400 
a-year,  or  from  about  los.  to  14s.  ^  head  on  the  whole 
number  of  the  inhabitants,  besides  the  fund  afforded  by 
the  charities,  which  would  make  the  sum  per  head  3^. 
to  4^.  higher."  It  is  right  to  say  that  Mr.  Hares 
statement  was  made  some  years  ago,  but  that  does  not 
affect  its  force  for  the  present  purpose. 

Most  people  have  heard  of  the  Charity  of  Henry 
Smith.  If  the  current  opinion  as  to  dole  charities  be 
sound,  this  one  is  a  great  offender.  It  is  very  widely  ex- 
tended. Every  parish  in  Surrey  is  believed  to  partici- 
pate in  it  A  sum  of  about  ;^5,58o  is  distributed  yearly 
amongst  23,000  persons  in  amounts  of  4^.  lo^.  each. 
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At  Hartlepool,  in  the  county  of  Durham,  ;^200  go 
yearly  in  doles,  with  what  advantage  we  may  judge 
from  the  testimony  of  a  hospital  surgeon  in  the  place. 
"  It  is  my  opinion,"  he  says,  "  that  the  funds  distributed 
by  Smith's  Charity  trustees  only  tend  to  increase  the 
number  of  paupers  in  this  neighbourhood,  and  I  believe 
it  is  generally  known  here  that  the  pawnshops  receive 
a  great  portion  of  the  articles  thus  distributed." 

When  it  is  desired  to  adduce  a  sovereign  instance  of 
the  mischief  that  a  charitable  endowment  can  do,  the 
case  of  Jar  vis's  Charity  is  commonly  cited,  and  not  un- 
reasonably. This  charity  was  bequeathed  by  the  founder 
at  the  close  of  the  last  century,  not  so  much  it  is  to  be 
feared  from  motives  of  philanthropy,  as  because  he 
wished  to  do  a  shrewd  turn  to  his  own  descendants 
with  whom  for  some  reason  he  was  offended.  The 
beneficiaries  are  the  inhabitants  of  three  villages  in 
Herefordshire  with  a  collective  population  of  about 
1,280  persons.  The  endowment  was  little  short  of 
;^ioo,ooo  in  the  3  per  cents.,  and  the  trusts  were  for  the 
better  support  and  maintenance  of  the  poor  inhabitants 
by  gifts  of  money,  physic,  provisions,  clothes,  &c. 
Surely  these  three  Arcadian  parishes  of  Letton,  Bred- 
warden,  and  Staunton-on-Wye  were  exceptionally  blest 
in  having  fortune  thus  descend  on  them  in  a  shower 
of  gold.  It  might  be  thought  that  with  such  appliances 
for  their  well-being,  ignorance,  poverty,  disease,  and  all 
attendant  ills  would  be  banished  from  their  confines. 
But  listen  to  the  sober  and  piteous  truth.  It  shall  be 
related  in  the  words  of  an  Inspector  of  Charities,  who 
has  recently  made  a  report  on  the  case. 

"  No  sooner  was  the  charity  established  than  the  poor 
flocked  in  from  all  directions,  and  of  the  most  worthless 
class,  even  thieves  and  prostitutes.  Illegitimate  children, 
too,  very  soon  increased  in  number.  There  was  a  block 
of  three  small  cottages  that  housed  no  less  than  fifty- 
seven  people.  Most  of  the  cottagers  took  lodgers. 
The  rent  of  a  small  cottage  rose  from  /^^  to  ;^5  and 
jC6  a-year." 

Surely  the  fate  of  these  villages  was  not  dissimilar  to 
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that  of  the  unhappy  gentleman,  of  whom  the  story 
goes  that  he  was  ruined  by  having  a  fortune  left  him ! 

Jarvis's  Charity  has  been  dealt  with  by  an  Act  of 
Parliament  and  a  Chancery  scheme  with  the  effect  of 
somewhat  mitigating  the  nuisance,  but  even  now  there 
is  urgent  need  of  reform,  and  the  problem  is  still  un- 
solved how  to  use  the  funds  without  pauperizing  and 
demoralizing  the  recipients. 

It  may  fairly  be  expected  that  in  a  paper  read  before 
a  Poor  Law  Conference,  in  die  West  Riding,  something 
should  be  said  about  the  charitable  endowments  of  that 
district     The  amount  of  these  is  very  considerable. 

The  Charities  for  Almsfolk  and  Pensioners  have  an 
aggregate  income  of  ;^2 1,957  I  ^^  ^^^^^  Charities  are 
of  the  yearly  value  of  about  j^  12,000. 

These  charities  are  somewhat  unequally  distributed 
Leeds,  Wakefield,  and  Halifax,  have  amongst  them  a 
charitable  income  of  nearly  ;^  10,000  a-year.  Rother- 
ham  and  Keighley  have  about  j^Soo  each,  and  the 
village  of  Hemsworth  has  a  Hospital  Charity  with  a 
yearly  income  of  about  j^3,ooo.  On  the  other  hand, 
Bradford  and  Huddersfield  are  but  poorly  endowed, 
and  Dewsbury  is  absolutely  and  Batley  almost  portion- 
less. It  cannot  be  discovered  that  the  places  in  the 
first  list  have  any  advantage  which  can  be  traced  to 
their  endowments  over  those  in  the  second  as  regards 
the  extent  of  local  pauperism,  or  the  thrift,  moral  con- 
dition, or  general  well-being  of  the  inhabitants. 

There  is  no  reason  to  think  that  the  effect  of  these 
charities  is  different  in  these  places  from  what  it  is  in 
those  previously  referred  to  in  other  parts  of  the  country, 
though  there  seems  to  be  less  direct  evidence  with 
respect  to  them.  Some  few  years  ago,  however,  the 
Commissioners  were  favoured  with  a  graphic  descrip- 
tion of  the  proceedings  incident  to  the  distribution  of 
the  Bowcock  Charity  at  Keighley,  from  which  it  may 
fairly  be  inferred  that  a  Dole  Charity  preserves  its  ener- 
vating and  corrupting  character,  even  in  the  keen  and 
bracing  atmosphere  of  Yorkshire.  It  may  be  true,  how- 
ever, mat  in  large  manufacturing  towns,  with  popula- 
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tions  essentially  industrial,  regularly  employed,  and  well 
paid,  the  mischief  is  less  discernible,  the  poison  being, 
as  it  were,  freely  diluted  by  the  presence  of  a  variety 
of  other  elements. 

Those  desirous  of  pursuing  the  inquiry  further  may 
do  so  by  examining  the  moral  condition  and  degree  of 
pauperism,  in  certain  West  Riding  villages,  exceptionally 
rich  in  charities  as  compared  with  the  state  of  similar 
villages  where  no  charities  are  found.  Ackworth,  Fish- 
lake,  Gargrave,  Linton,  and  Whixley,  may  be  named 
as  rural  villages  of  the  former  kind.  And  now  what 
conclusions  must  be  drawn  from  the  opinions  that  have 
been  quoted  and  the  examples  that  have  been  brought 
forward  ?  Is  it  possible  to  contend  that  the  charities 
we  have  been  more  particularly  considering  contribute 
in  any  appreciable  degree  to  the  social  or  moral  eleva- 
tion of  the  people,  or  that,  except  in  the  most  casual 
and  imperfect  way,  they  increase  their  physical  comfort 
and  well-being.^  But  must  we  not  go  much  further 
and  say,  that  while  their  benefits  are  for  the  most  part 
illusory,  their  operation  is  often  mischievous,  eating  like 
a  canker  into  the  spirit  of  thrift,  manliness,  indepen- 
dence, and  self-respect. 

Practically,  then,  that  which  should  be  for  the  nation's 
wealth,  becomes  to  it  an  occasion  of  falling ;  and  yet 
these  ample  endowments — equal  to  the  revenue  of  a 
petty  principality — might  surely  be  turned  to  good 
account ;  might,  while  relieving  want  and  succouring 
misfortune,  do  something  to  diffuse  amongst  the  masses 
more  provident  habits,  and  a  higher  appreciation  of  the 
conveniences  and  proprieties  of  life. 

But  if  this  end  is  to  be  attained,  charitable  founda- 
tions must  undergo  very  extensive  changes,  both  as  to 
their  objects  and  administration.  So  long  as  they  re- 
main in  their  present  state  their  trusts  must  be  observed, 
whatever  be  the  character  of  them.  It  was  distinctly 
laid  down  by  Lord  Eldon,  in  reference  to  Jarvis's 
Charity,  that  "  if  the  Legislature  thinks  proper  to  give 
the  power  of  leaving  property  to  charitable  purposes, 
recognized  by  the  law  as  such,  however  prejudicial,  the 
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Court  must  administer  it"  To  any  adequate  and  effec- 
tive reform,  therefore,  of  useless  or  mischievous  charities 
the  action  of  the  Legislature  is  necessary;  and  this 
action  should  mainly  have  reference — 

1.  To  some  change  of  administration, 

2.  To  some  modification  of  the  trusts. 

I.  The  machinery  and  method  of  administration 
needs  some  change.  As  has  already  been  pointed  out, 
the  present  constitution  of  most  governing  bodies  of 
charities  is  defective.  Owing  to  the  general  prevalence 
of  the  principle  of  self-election  it  is  too  close  and  ex- 
clusive. 

It  would  seem  as  if  the  notion  of  a  sort  of  pro- 
prietorship, of  vested  interests  in  administration,  had 
got  possession  of  the  minds  of  trustees.  They  tend  to 
make  void  the  higher  law  of  trusteeship  by  their  tradi- 
tions. Whatisneededisafreecirculation  of  public  opinion 
through  their  ranks.  To  this  end  there  should  be  infused 
into  Aeir  constitution  a  portion  of  the  representative 
element.  The  authorities,  on  whom  rests  the  chief 
responsibility  for  the  well  ordering  of  a  parish  or  muni- 
cipality, may  properly  have  some  voice  and  influence  in 
the  administration  of  charities,  which  confessedly  more 
or  less  affect  the  common  weal. 

The  discretion  allowed  in  the  selection  of  objects  to 
be  aided  by  the  charities  should  be  controlled  by  proper 
safeguards.  No  small  part  of  the  evil  of  doles  lies  in 
their  distribution  in  smsJl  amounts  amongst  large  num- 
bers of  persons.  Hence  the  difSficulty  of  discrimination 
on  the  one  hand,  the  probability  that  the  money  will  be 
put  to  an  ill  use  on  the  other.  "  I  take  it,"  says  Mr. 
Longley  (now  a  Charity  Commissioner,  formerly  a  Poor 
Law  Inspector)  in  his  Report  on  the  Poor  Law  in 
London — "  I  take  it  to  be  the  aim  of  the  English  Poor 
Law  to  combine  the  maximum  of  efSficiency  in  the  relief 
of  destitute  applicants  with  the  minimum  of  incentive 
to  improvidence." 

Surely  the  least  that  should  be  insisted  on  is  that 
this  thoroughly  sound  principle  should  equally  be  re- 
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cognized  in  the  administration  of  charities  having  similar 
ends  in  view.  But,  besides  this,  the  administrators  of 
such  charities  are  not  only  entitled,  but  morally  bound, 
*'  to  draw  those  distinctions  between  the  merits  of  ap- 
plicants for  relief,  of  which  poor  law  administrators 
cannot  properly  take  notice,  except  on  the  secondary 
question  of  the  form  in  which  relief  shall  be  given." 
(Longley.)  Again,  in  the  administration  of  these  so- 
called  charities,  it  is  desirable  that  all  notions  of  charity, 
in  the  popular  sense  of  the  word,  should  be  got  rid  of. 
Trustees  are  not  to  be  regarded,  or  to  regard  them- 
selves, as  benevolent  persons,  dispensing  free  gifts 
under  the  impulse  of  a  spontaneous  philanthropy.  They 
are  or  should  be  administrators  of  legal  provisions 
under  the  "  dry  light "  of  reason,  justice,  and  sober 
judgment. 

"In  proportion,"  says  Bishop  Copleston,  "as  these 
institutions  {ji.e.,  charitable  institutions)  assume  a  settled, 
an  organized,  and  a  permanent  character,  in  the  same 
degree  precisely  does  the  administration  of  them  become 

more  a  matter  of  policy  than  of  humanity The 

due  fulfilment  of  the  office  of  administrator  of  such 
funds  is  found  to  involve  a  continual  suppression,  not 
an  indulgence  of  the  feelings  of  humanity."  Once 
more  it  seems  obvious  that  if  side  by  side  with  a  com- 
plete legal  provision  for  the  relief  of  destitution,  chari- 
table foundations  applicable  to  the  same  object  are  to 
be  allowed  to  exist,  the  two  sorts  of  machinery  must 
not  be  worked  without  reference  to  each  other.  They 
should  be  worked  in  concert,  and  as  Mr.  Longley  says, 
"a  joint  course  of  action  cannot  take  place,  unless  a 
system  not  only  of  co-operation  but  of  interchange  of 
information  between  the  guardians  and  the  administra- 
tors of  charity  be  first  established." 

But  it  is  not  enough  that  these  charitable  founda- 
tions, however  judiciously  administered,  should  merely 
supplement  the  operation  of  the  poor  law,  simply  re- 
lieving distress  and  destitution  as  that  does,  though 
with  more  regard  to  circumstances,  character,  and  per- 
sonal desert    We  are  entitled  to  expect  that  they  shall, 

a  G  2 
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if  possible,  be  made  instruments  of  a  higher  good.  It 
has  been  said  that  the  necessary  effect  of  a  poor  law 
itself  is  to  some  extent  at  least  to  foster  pauperism ; 
and,  on  the  other  hand,  it  should,  if  possible,  be  the 
function  of  charitable  endowments  to  discourage  and 
diminish  it.  It  should  at  least  be  ascertained  whether 
they  could  not  somehow  be  made  to  elevate  the  classes 
most  concerned  with  them,  to  operate  as  encourage- 
ments to  industry  and  sobriety,  incentives  to  economy 
and  foresight.  This  will  be  impossible  so  long  as  the 
existing  modes  of  applying  them  are  maintained. 

2.  Hence  the  need  of  some  modification  of  existing 
trusts,  such  as  Parliament  alone  can  effect  But  any 
suggestion  to  modify  charitable  trusts  is  sure  to  be  met 
by  a  protest  against  disregard  of  the  founder's  inten- 
tions, violation  of  the  founder's  will.  Now  there  are 
degrees  of  founder-worship  ranging  from  sober  and 
rational  devotion  to  ignorant  and  debasing  superstition. 
If  there  are  any — and  some  we  have  reason  to  think 
there  are — who  insist  that  the  will  of  the  founder  must 
be  respected,  and  his  directions  obeyed  in  every  par- 
ticular, whether  in  our  modem  wisdom  we  think  them 
helpful  or  hurtful,  suited  or  unsuited  to  these  times, 
with  such  persons  it  is  useless  to  argue;  as  Chaucer 
says,  "  What  needeth  wordes  mo'."  But  such  is  not 
the  view  of  many  who,  nevertheless,  recognize  some 
sacredness  in  trusts,  and  are  far  from  desiring  to  lay  a 
rude  hand  on  charitable  endowments.  These  more 
sober  thinkers  recognize  a  difference  between  what  has 
been  called  the  "  main  design  "  of  the  founder,  and  the 
rules  and  directions  which  from  the  point  of  view  of 
his  own  time  and  surroundings  he  laid  down  for  giving 
effect  to  that  design.  It  is  the  former  that  is  essential 
and  to  be  preserved  ;  the  latter  are  accidental,  and  may 
properly  give  way  in  deference  to  new  social  conditions 
and  requirements  ;  and,  after  all,  it  may  possibly  be  the 
case,  that  much  of  the  prevalent  feeling  against  dis- 
regard of  founder's  wills  is  really  an  apprehension  that 
the  rights  of  those  for  whom  the  charity  is  designed — 
their  interest  in  and  quasi-proprietorship  of  the  founda- 
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tion — ^should  be  endangered.  This  is  a  reasonable  and 
creditable  apprehension.  In  any  dealing  with  charities 
it  should  be  respected  and  propitiated.  Dole  Charities, 
for  example,  are  the  heritage  of  the  unfortunate.  This 
truth  should  be  kept  in  view  in  iny  future  schemes  for 
their  application.  It  would  be  a  manifest  abuse  to 
apply  them  for  the  benefit  of  what  are  called  the  "  well- 
to-do  middle  classes/'  though  at  the  same  time  it  is 
obvious  that  if  such  charities  were  wisely  and  econo- 
mically applied  to  proper  objects,  they  would  necessarily 
and  very  properly  tend  by  their  effect  in  abating  or 
preventing  pauperism,  to  abate  also  those  burdens 
which  the  existence  of  pauperism  imposes  on  the  classes 
referred  to.  Subject,  then,  to  the  conditions  and  limi- 
tations suggested  it  would  seem  that,  apart  from  all 
other  considerations,  the  Legislature  is  not  only  jus- 
tified— as  the  guardian  of  charity  property — in  apply- 
ing, but  is  bound  to  apply,  these  endowments  in  the 
way  most  conducive  to  the  interest  n^ost  likely  to  ad- 
vance the  material  and  moral  well-being  of  those 
entitled  to  participate  in  them. 

The  length  to  which  this  paper  has  already  been 
extended  makes  it  impossible  to  suggest  or  discuss  any 
new  and  better  modes  of  application,  or  to  indicate  the 
machinery  by  which  the  necessary  reforms  should  be 
carried  out  On  the  latter  point,  however,  suggestions 
have  been  made  by  the  Charity  Commissioners  in  their 
Twenty-fourth  Report,  and  as  regards  the  former  it  may 
be  assumed  that,  when  the  conviction  that  reform  is 
necessary  has  become  sufficiently  strong  and  sufficiently 
wide-spread,  there  will  not  be  wanting  suggestions  for 
the  bringing  in  of  a  better  dispensation. 

Discussion. 

Mr.  Thomas  Brooke  said  that  he  could  corroborate  the  views 
taken  by  Canon  Robinson  from  facts  within  his  own  knowledge,  and 
which  had  occurred  in  his  own  district  Many  years  ago  he  lived 
in  a  township  which  was  supposed  to  be  singularly  happy  from  its 
possession  of  a  much  larger  number  of  these  endowments  than  were 
enjoyed  by  neighbouring  parishes.  A  considerable  sum  was  yearly 
distributed  in  doles,  and  yet  the  poor  rate  in  that  township  was  heavier 
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than  in  any  other  part  of  the  union.  He  had,  however,  reason  to 
believe  that  the  charities  had  now  been  taken  in  hand,  and  that  a 
draft  scheme  had  been  submitted  to  the  Charity  Commissioners.  He 
trusted  that  they  would  be  applied  in  such  a  way  as  not  only  to  com- 
ply with  the  wishes  of  the  several  founders,  but  also  to  confer  a  much 
greater  amount  of  good  than  they  had  hitherto  done. 

Mr.  J.  D.  Hutchinson,  M.P.,  said  that  there  were  a  large  number 
of  endowments  for  various  purposes  in  HalifaiL  Some  of  them  were 
exceedingly  judicious,  alike  as  regards  their  object  and  the  system  of 
administratiorL  For  example,  where  almshouses  were  left  and  endowed 
for  the  relief  of  decayed  gentlemen,  and  other  similar  persons  who  could 
not  be  helped  so  well  by  any  other  means.  This  comfort  was  promoted 
without  any  forfeiture  of  self-respect  In  this  and  some  other  points 
the  condemnation  of  Canon  Robinson  was  too  indiscriminate.  But 
in  other  matters  his  censure  was  fully  borne  out  Endowments  which 
were  left  for  the  purpose  of  educating  poor  children  fell  into  the 
hands  of  those  who  happened  to  be  the  sons  of  worthy  butlers  and 
other  domestic  servants,  who  were  in  very  good  circumstances  com- 
paratively, and  in  this  way  a  system  of  favouritism  was  set  up  which 
was  altogether  foreign  to  the  objects  for  which  the  charities  were  left. 
In  the  same  way  the  system  of  doles  was  entirely  perverted  from  its 
original  intention.  Such  charity  was  often  given  to  old  people  of 
both  sexes,  with  the  condition  that  there  should  be  diligent  attendance 
at  a  certain  place  of  worship,  and  they  were  almost  constantly  under 
clerical  supervision.  Canon  Robinson  touched  the  root  of  the  evil 
when  he  said  that  much  of  the  mischief  arising  out  of  the  system  of 
doles  arose  from  a  want  of  popular  control  in  the  administration  of 
them.  He  regretted,  however,  that  the  exposition  of  existing  evils, 
with  which  they  were  all  pretty  familiar,  had  been  so  long  as  to  leave 
no  room  for  Canon  Robinson  to  suggest  remedies  for  thenii  which 
was  by  &r  the  most  important  aspect  of  the  question. 

Mr.  F.  S.  Powell  said  those  who  had  to  do  with  the  rates,  either 
as  rating  authorities  or  as  persons  who  paid  rates,  ought  to  give  the 
most  diligent  attention  to  what  was  now  being  done  by  school 
boards.  The  president  had  stated  that  the  debt  of  the  school  boards 
was  now  upwards  of  £1 1,000,000.  According  to  the  last  return 
they  were  authorized  to  receive  from  the  Public  Loan  Commissioners 
upwards  of  ;£'9,5oo,ooo.  That  was  an  increase  of  the  national  debt 
Referring  to  the  principal  points  in  Canon  Robinson's  paper,  he  said 
there  could  be  no  doubt  that  assistance  towards  apprenticeship  was 
very  desirable,  and  the  only  question  to  consider  was  the  mode  in 
which  that  assistance  should  be  given.  The  Canon  was  perfectly 
correct  in  suggesting  the  transfer  of  some  apprenticeship  endow- 
ments to  technical  colleges,  such  as  those  at  Leeds  and  Bradford. 
He  thought  help  might  also  be  given  out  of  these  endowments  to 
poor  pupil  teachers  to  go  to  training  colleges.  Almshouses  and  the 
system  pf  out-door  pensioners  could  not  be  abolished,  so  strongly 
(Ud  they  appeal  to  the  gentle  and  sympathetic  side  of  human  nature ; 
but  what  should  be  done  was  to  control  and  regulate  them,  and  for 
his  part  he  did  not  believe  that  that,  control  and  regulation  was 
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impossible.  With  reference  to  doles  there  was  a  wide  field  for 
rigourous  and  almost  radical  reform.  Charities  should  not  merely 
help  people  and  leave  them,  but  should  help  people  to  help  them- 
selves, that  they  may  cease  to  be  a  burden  to  society  and  become  an 
honour  to  the  community.  ' 

Mr.  John  Taylor  said  that  it  was  not  the  object  of  these  charities 
but  their  maladministration  which  was  to  blame  for  the  evils  arising 
out  of  them,  and  he  thought  that  an  inquiry  on  the  latter  point  was 
most  necessary.  He  believed  they  might  be  useful  and  beneficial  in 
reducing  pauperism  if  only  properly  administered. 

Alter  some  remarks  from  Mr.  Staniland,  Mr.  Read,  and  Mr. 
Butterworth, 

Mr.  A.  Pell,  M.P.,  said  that  in  order  to  effect  any  reform  in  these 
charities  they  must  get  the  public  at  large  to  take  a  wider  interest 
in  them.  They  wanted  to  enlist  in  the  administration  of  these  chari- 
ties the  hearty  good-will  of  the  boards  of  guardians  and  other  persons. 
How  was  this  to  be  done  ?  In  boroughs  there  were  the  municipal 
authorities  to  take  the  lead  in  the  administration  of  doles,  but  there 
were  also  doles  in  small  villages.  He  did  not  envy  the  fate  of  the 
man  who  had  to  distribute  doles  in  a  little  village.  A  trustee  had 
been  called  a  mid-day  thief  because  in  the  administration  of  a  dole 
of  bread  he  refused  to  give  three  pounds'  worth  of  bread  all  in  one 
day  at  the  hour  of  noon,  when  not  one  of  the  people  wanted  bread. 
He  wished  to  ask  whether  the  proposals  made  by  the  Government 
last  year — proposals  which  came  to  an  untimely  end — relative  to 
county  authorities,  did  not  give  an  opportunity  of  dealing  with  these 
endowed  charities,  and  whether,  if  they  had  an  association  of 
guardians,  being  ratepayers,  and  county  magistracy,  some  general 
scheme  might  not  be  proposed  and  carried  forward  for  the  more  use- 
ful application  of  these  small  doles  in  unions  or  counties?  He 
thought  it  might,  and  he  must  say  so.  Their  experience  as  guardians 
proved  that  the  amount  of  these  eleemosynary  charities  in  the  parish 
did  not,  as  a  rule,  tend  to  reduce  the  amount  of  pauperism.  He 
wished  to  keep  money  out  of  the  question,  and  should  personally  be 
willing  to  pay  a  much  larger  poor  rate  if  he  thought  it  would  reduce 
pauperism.  It  could  not  be  good  either  for  the  poor  or  the  rich,  if 
the  establishment  of  these  doles  encouraged  a  want  of  providence, 
thrift,  independence,  and  honesty.  It  was  admitted  that  reform  was 
necessary,  and  then  came  the  question  how  would  they  deal  with  these 
doles.  His  opinion  was  that  the  money,  if  it  were  not  properly 
applied,  should  go  to  provide  the  poor  with  that  which  at  first  sight 
they  did  not  appear  to  require.  It  was  absolutely  unnecessary  to 
provide  the  poor  with  bread  out  of  doles.  Bread  was  cheap  enough, 
God  knew ;  and  it  was  obvious  to  a  parent  that  he  must  find  food  for 
his  children,  but  it  was  not  obvious  to  the  parent  that  he  must  find 
education  for  his  children,  therefore  he  held  that  to  apply  some  of 
these  charities  to  educational  purposes  would  be  wise.  Moreover,  he 
was  not  quite  sure  whether  some  of  these  charities  might  not  be 
applied  to  the  amusements  of  the  people,'  to  providing  open  spaces, 
and  houses  of  entertainment ;  in  fact,  he  would  go  a  long  way  in  the 
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application  of  these  doles  to  the  purposes  of  recreation  and  amuse- 
ment for  the  poor.  With  regard  to  future  charities  it  was  admitted 
that  it  was  extremely  difficult  to  reform  existing  charities,  but  new 
charities  were  being  constantly  founded,  and  he  really  did  think  the 
Legislature  might  step  in  and  say  that  no  new  duirity  should  be 
founded  except  under  statutoiy  conditions.  One  of  the  requirements 
that  might  be  insisted  upon  might  be  that  at  certain  periods,  say  every 
20  or  50  years,  as  Parliament  might  decide,  the  trust  should  come  under 
the  consideration  of  the  commissioners,  or  other  proper  authority,  in 
order  to  ascertain  whether  the  charity  was  then  giving  effect  to  the 
founder's  benevolent  intentions,  and  whether  or  not  circumstances  had 
altered  since  the  testator's  death  to  such  an  extent  that  the  terms  of 
the  trust  might  be  modified. 

The  President,  in  summing  up  the  discussion,  said  that  the 
opinion  of  the  Conference  seemed  to  be  that  any  rude  interference 
with  charitable  institutions  with  a  view  to  great  alterations  was  not 
desirable,  but  that  the  administration  of  charities  required  control  and 
regulation. 


Mr.  J.  Lancelot  Foster  read  the  following  paper  on — 

The  Conversion  of  Superfluous 

Workhouse  Accommodation  into  Asylums  for 

Idiots  and  Imbeciles. 

This  is  the  subject  which  I  have  undertaken  to 
introduce  before  this  Conference  for  its  consideration. 
At  a  meeting  of  Yorkshire  poor  law  guardians  I  think 
I  shall  best  discharge  the  duty  I  have  undertaken  by 
treating  it  mainly  from  a  local  point  of  view,  although, 
at  the  same  time,  I  shall  not  shrink  from  considering 
its  general  importance.  In  the  first  place,  it  is  right  I 
should  declare  to  which  side  of  the  question  I  am 
inclined,  that  those  who  differ  from  me  may  the  more 
closely  scrutinize  my  facts  and  figures.  My  conviction 
is,  that  it  is  desirable  and  expedient  to  convert  any 
superfluous  accommodation  in  our  workhouses  into 
asylums  for  idiots  and  imbeciles,  rather  than  be 
continually  pressing  upon  the  magistrates  in  quarter 
sessions  to  extend  and  increase  the  asylums  for  the 
reception  of  pauper  lunatics. 
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There  is  no  more  appalling  fact  presented  to  the 
attention  of  poor  law  guardians  than  the  rapid  increase 
of  pauper  lunatics.  This  is  the  more  remarkable,  because 
it  is  altogether  out  of  proportion  to  the  general  increase 
of  lunacy  among  the  upper  and  middle  classes  of 
society.  The  first  information,  as  to  the  extent  of 
lunacy  among  the  pauper  class,  I  obtained  from  a 
Return  published  by  the  Poor  Law  Commissioners  in 
1844.  From  it  I  gathered  that  in  1843  there  were 
3,525  lunatic  paupers  in  asylums,  2,318  in  licensed 
houses,  4,063  in  workhouses,  and  4,906  with  their 
friends.  This  made  a  total  of  14,812.  In  i860  I  find 
there  were  32,993  pauper  lunatics,  of  whom  18,794 
were  in  asylums  and  licensed  houses,  8,219  ^^  work- 
houses, and  5,980  with  their  friends.  In  1865  the 
total  number  had  increased  to  40,160,  of  whom  23,847 
were  in  asylums,  9,756  in  workhouses,  and  6,557  ^^^^ 
their  friends.  Another  term  of  five  years  brings  us  to 
1870,  when  the  number  of  pauper  lunatics  had  further 
augmented  to  48,433.  Of  this  number  29,989  were  in 
asylums,  11,358  in  workhouses,  and  7,086  with  their 
friends.  Every  year  shows  a  constantly  increasing 
number  of  pauper  lunatics.  In  1875  we  find  the  return 
to  be  56,403,  and  of  this  number  there  were  34,171  in 
asylums,  15,376  in  workhouses,  and  6,586  with  their 
friends.  On  the  ist  of  January  in  the  present  year  the 
numbers  were  60,846,  of  whom  38,367  were  in  asylums, 
16,265  '^^  workhouses,  and  only  6,214  with  their  friends. 
We  thus  find  a  fearful  increase  of  pauper  lunatics,  and 
I  have  entered  into  these  details  to  show  the  extent 
and  magnitude  of  the  question  under  our  consideration. 

I  do  not  attribute  the  entire  augmentation  of  the 
pauper  lunatics  in  our  asylums  to  an  absolute  increase 
of  insanity  among  the  pauper  class.  I  believe  that 
there  are  other  causes  by  which  some  of  the  apparent 
increase  may  be  explained.  Previous  to  the  Report  of 
the  Poor  Law  Commissioners,  in  1844,  no  statistical 
record  existed  of  the  number  of  insane  in  England  and 
Wales.  These  returns  were  admittedly  ''insufficient 
for  general  deduction."    The  Lunacy  Commissioners 
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were  appointed  shortly  after  this  date,  and,  in  1847 
they  made  out  the  existence  of  23,000  lunatics,  but 
added  that  their  returns  were  imperfect,  falling  far 
short  of  the  actual  number.  In  1853  an  Act  for  the 
regulation  of  lunatics  was  passed,  requiring  among 
other  things,  a  quarterly  return  by  the  union  medical 
officers  of  the  pauper  lunatics  not  in  asylums — ^and  this 
swelled  the  numbers  by  including  many  who  had 
previously  not  ranked  as  insane.  The  Act  of  1861, 
rendering  pauper  lunatics  chargeable  upon  the  common 
fund  of  the  union  (instead  of  on  their  parish),  led  to  a 
further  increase  in  the  number  of  lunatics  and  idiots 
sent  to  the  county  asylums,  the  fear  of  burthening  their 
parish  rates  no  longer  influencing  the  action  of  the 
guardians  in  this  respect.  This  provision  especially 
led  to  the  augmentation  in  the  number  of  idiots  in  the 
county  asylums — many  of  whom  ought  to  have  been 
provided  for  in  the  workhouses.  The  liberal  action  of 
Parliament,  four  years  ago,  in  allowing  4s.  per  week 
towards  the  maintenance  of  each  pauper  lunatic  in  an 
asylum  no  doubt  tended  largely  to  promote  the  removal 
of  chronic  cases  from  workhouses,  and  of  out-door  poor, 
into  asylums.  The  Lunacy  Commissioners,  in  their 
last  report,  state  that  fact ;  and  they  add,  "A  further 
accumulation  of  chronic  cases  appears  to  be  going  on  in 
county  and  borough  asylums.  Of  the  total  of  37,763 
patients  in  these  establishments,  on  the  ist  of  January 
last,  only  2,428  or  a  proportion  of  6*42  per  cent,  are 
returned  by  the  medical  superintendents  as  curable 
cases.  On  the  ist  of  January,  1877,  the  numbers 
deemed  curable  were  in  the  proportion  of  7*22  per 
cent."  The  same  authority  goes  on  to  inform  us,  that 
"  the  tendency  during  the  last  four  years  has  been  for 
unions  to  maintain  a  larger  per  centage  of  pauper 
lunatics  in  asylums,  and  a  smaller  proportion  in  work- 
houses, and  as  out-door  paupers.  On  the  ist  of 
January,  1874,  the  proportions  were — in  asylums  60*07 
per  cent. ;  in  workhouses,  27*44  per  cent ;  and  as  out- 
door poor  12*49  per  cent;  whereas,  on  the  ist  of 
January  last,  the  proportions  were  as  follows: — In 
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asylums  63*06  per  cent. ;  in  workhouses  2673,  ^tnd  as 
out-door  poor  10*2 1/' 

We  have  it  stated  on  the  best  authority  that  a  further 
demand  for  asylum  accommodation  to  meet  the  require- 
ments of  chronic  cases  is  felt  in  many  counties,  and  is 
now  being  provided  in  some.  In  reporting  upon  the 
Wakefield  Asylum,  the  Visiting  Commissioner  says, 
"  Here,  as  in  most  asylums,  a  gradual  accumulation  is 
taking  place,  of  harmless  demented  patients,  requiring 
a  certain  amount  of  care  and  attendance  no  doubt,  but 
more  fitted  for  well-regulated  workhouse  wards,  than 
needing  the  careful  and  expensive  arrangements  of  a 
county  asylum."  This  was  not  the  fault  of  Dr.  Major, 
the  able  medical  superintendent,  who  has  sought  to 
obtain  the  removal  of  some  of  these  cases,  but  the 
workhouse  authorities  refused  to  receive  them.  A 
similar  report  is  made  as  to  the  Beverley  Asylum,  which, 
we  are  officially  told,  "  contains  a  large  proportion  of 
feeble  and  demented  patients."  Indeed  this  appears 
to  be  the  condition  of  all,  or  nearly  all,  our  pauper 
asylums.  In  the  North  Riding  Asylum,  at  Clifton,  on 
the  1st  of  January  last,  there  were  501  patients,  and  of 
that  number  there  were  only  38  deemed  curable.  In 
the  Wakefield  Asylum  there  were  1,413  inmates,  and 
only  1 78  were  classed  curable.  Wadsley  Asylum  con- 
tained 863  inmates,  of  whom  46  were  reported  curable. 
The  East  Riding  Asylum  had  257  inmates,  and  of  that 
number  24  were  deemed  curable.  Hull  Borough  Asylum 
had  126  inmates,  and  only  12  were  returned  as  curable. 
The  Bootham  Asylum  at  York  had  49  city  lunatics, 
and  118  private  patients,  with  an  aggregate  of  10 
curable  cases. 

Let  us  for  a  moment  consider  the  cost  of  this  state 
of  affairs.  What  are  the  poor  law  unions  of  York- 
shire expending  in  the  maintenance  of  lunatics  in 
asylums  ?  The  number  of  lunatics  in  Wakefield  Asylum 
on  the  ist  of  January  last  was  1,413,  and  the  charge 
for  maintenance  10s.  each  per  week,  which  is  equal  to 
;^7o6  los.  per  week,  or  ;^36,7i2  per  annum.  At 
Wadsley  Asylum  there  were   863   patients   at    los. 
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per    week,    equal    to    £ 43^     i05.    per    week,     and 
^^22,483    per    annum.      The    Clifton    Asylum     had 
501  inmates  (of  whom  above  90  were  patients   from 
elsewhere),  leaving  411  charged  to  the  North  Riding 
unions.     These,  at  9^.  1  id.  per  week,  entails  a  weekly 
charge  of  ^^203  15^.  gd.  and  ^^10,596  igs.  per  annum. 
The  East  Riding  Asylum  at  Beverley  had  257  inmates, 
which,  at  1 1  J.  id  each  per  week,  is  equal  to  ;^i  5  7  1 2  j.  51/. 
per  week,  and  ^^8,196  5^.  Sd.  per  annum.     The  city  of 
York  had  49   patients   in   the   Bootham  Asylum    at 
1 2s.  3flf.  per  week  each,  equal  to  ;^30  ^d.  per  week,  and 
;^i,56o  135.  per  annum.     The  Hull  Asylum  is  reported 
to  have  126  patients  at  13^.  per  week,  equal  to  ;^8i  i8s. 
per  week,  and  ^^4,258  i6s.  per  annum.     We  have  thus 
to  pay  for  our  pauper  lunatics  in  Yorkshire  Asylums 
no  less  a  sum  than  ;^83,8o6  13^.  Sd.  per  annum,  ex- 
clusive of  the  cost  incurred  in  the  maintenance  of  those 
lunatics  who  are  in  workhouses,  criminal  asylums,  or 
boarded  with  their  friends.    True  it  is  that  the  Treasury 
repays  a  proportion  of  this  sum  to  the  unions,  but  that 
is  simply  shifting  the  charge  from  the  ratepayer  to  the 
taxpayer,  leaving  the  naked  fact  that  our  lunatics  in 
asylums  cost  ;^8 3,806  for  their  maintenance,  besides 
the  large  sums  which  are  being  constantly  incurred  by 
the  magistrates  out  of  the  county  rates  in  upholding 
and  enlarging  our  asylums.     The  Clifton  Asylum  was 
built  in   1846-7,  the  original  cost  being  ^^33,934,  but 
additional  expenditure  has  been  incurred  from  time  to 
time  in  making  enlargements  and  improvements.      I 
believe!  am  correct  in  stating  the  entire  outlay  at  over 
;^72,6oo,  to  which  must  be  added  the  annual  expendi- 
ture in  maintaining  the  institution.      Last  year  this 
charge  amounted  to  ;^  1,583.     In  the  year  1865  the 
East  Riding  had  to  separate  from  their  partnership 
with  the  North  Riding  in  asylum  accommodation,  and 
receiving  their  proportion  of  the  outlay  they  set  about 
building  an  asylum  for  their  own  district,  which  they 
effected  in  1871  at  the  very  moderate  cost  of  ;^43,ooo. 
Of  course  there  are  the  further  annual  charges  incurred 
in  upholding  the  building.     The  West  Riding,  with  its 
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two  asylums,  has  necessarily  expended  very  large  sums 
in  buildings.  I  have  no  means  of  arriving  at  even  an 
approximation  of  the  cost,  but  in  the  accounts  of  the 
Riding,  published  by  the  treasurer,  I  find  the  expendi- 
ture on  account  of  the  Wakefield  Asylum  was  in  1876 
j^i 2,722,  of  which  sum  ;^8,ii4  was  for  ordinary,  and 
^^3,648  for  extraordinary  outlays,  and  ^^959  for  interest 
and  repayments  on  loans.  In  1877  the  expenditure  on 
account  of  this  asylum  was  ;^7,ii2,  being  ^^6,175  for 
ordinary  expenses,  and  ;^937  for  interest  and  repay- 
ments of  loans.  The  Wadsley  Asylum  cost  the  Riding, 
in  1876,  ;^26,2JO,  of  which  ^7,107  was  for  ordinary, 
and  j^4,493  for  extraordinary  charges,  and  ;^  14, 609  for 
interest  and  repayment  of  loans.  In  1877  the  expen- 
diture on  account  of  Wadsley  Asylum  was  ^^47,665, 
of  which  ^^6,236  was  for  ordinary,  and  ^^25,857  for 
extraordinary  expenditure,  the  payments  for  interest 
and  instalments  on  loans  being  A  15,571. 

Having  shown  that  our  pauper  lunatics  are  ever  on 
the  increase,  and  that  their  maintenance  in  our  county 
asylums  forms  a  serious  item  of  expenses  out  of  the 
poor  rates,  whilst  the  constant  expenditure  going  on  in 
providing  additional  accommodation  in  these  institu- 
tions to  meet  the  increased  number  of  inmates  is 
another  burthen  on  the  poor  rate ;  the  question  we  are 
asked  is,  whether  or  not  we  can,  as  poor  law  guardians, 
do  something  to  check  this  expenditure,  by  appropria- 
ting our  surplus  workhouse  accommodation  for  the 
reception  of  idiots  and  imbeciles.  Of  course,  so  long 
as  there  is  any — the  remotest — chance  that  by  medical 
treatment  a  lunatic  may  be  cured,  I  would  on  no  account 
advocate  his  removal  from  an  asylum.  But  we  have 
in  our  Yorkshire  Asylums  2,900  pauper  lunatics,  who 
are  declared  to  be  beyond  the  reach  of  medical  skill, 
who  are  hopelessly  and  incurably  insane.  What  is  our 
duty  as  regards  these  afflicted  people  ?  The  Lunacy 
Commissioners  in  a  recent  report  say,  "  Many  patients 
who,  during  their  residence  in  asylums  have  become 
chronic  and  harmless,  might  be  adequately  provided 
for  with  the  diet,  nursing,  and  accommodation  now 
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more  generally  afforded  than  formerly  in  workhouse 
infirmaries ;"  and  I  venture  the  opinion  that  we  owe  it 
as  a  duty  to  the  ratepayers  to  make  an  effort  to  receive 
a  larger  portion  of  the  idiot  and  imbecile  cases  into 
our  workhouses,  where,  in  properly  furnished  wards, 
they  could  be  as  well  cared  for,  clodied  and  fed,  as  in 
the  elegant  and  palatial  institutions  known  as  county 
asylums,  at  a  cost  for  their  maintenance  probably  one- 
half  of  what  is  now  expended.  In  vain  I  look  for  a 
justification  for  the  policy  which  prevails  in  many 
unions,  of  sending  all  lunatics,  idiots,  and  imbeciles  to 
the  asylums.  What  would  be  said  of  us  as  guardians 
if  we  expended  los.  or  125.  per  week  upon  an  old 
decayed  pauper,  who  by  misfortune  and  adversity  is 
brought  under  our  care,  and  claims  our  protection? 
But  we  scruple  not  to  spend  that  sum  upon  a  poor 
demented  idiot  by  sending  him  to  an  asylum,  instead 
of  finding  him  a  home  in  the  special  wards  of  our 
workhouse. 

Some  of  the  unions  in  the  county  have  made  pro- 
vision for  this  class  of  cases.  According  to  the  official 
returns,  there  are,  in  York  Workhouse,  118  lunatics; 
Hull,  26  ;  in  Bradford,  140 ;  in  Halifax,  94  ;  Hudders- 
field,  71  ;  Leeds,  97  ;  Keighley,  40  ;  Sheffield,  120  ; 
North  Bierley,  49 ;  Ecclesall,  40.  But  there  are  61 
unions  in  our  county,  and,  I  am  sorry  to  say,  that  in 
the  majority  there  is  practically  no  effort  to  provide  in 
the  workhouses  for  lunatics.  Speaking  from  a  long 
experience  of  my  own  union,  I  am  certain  that  the 
existence  of  special  wards,  with  a  staff  of  experienced 
nurses,  and  a  medical  officer  of  long  standing  and 
repute  in  his  profession,  tends  to  maintain  our  work- 
house in  a  higher  state  of  efficiency  than  would  be  the 
case  if  it  were  used  only  for  the  ordinary  pauper  classes. 
So  far  we  have  found  the  practice  which  I  advocate  to 
work  well  in  every  respect ;  and  we  are  now  adding, 
at  a  cost  of  about  ;6  2,500,  another  wing  to  our  infirmary, 
which  will  give  us  40  more  beds  in  our  special  lunatic 
wards,  and  40  for  our  sick  inmates. 

To  sum  up  the  case,  which  I  submit  for  yoiu*  con- 
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sideration,  allow  me  to  offer  the  following  proposi- 
tions : — 

Firsty  insanity  is  a  disease,  and  one  which  calls  for 
no  more  sympathy  than  many  other  diseases.  In  a 
very  large  proportion  of  cases  the  disease,  so  far  as 
the  sufferer  is  concerned,  is  by  no  means  so  distressing 
as  many  other  ailments. 

Second,  lunatics  are  placed  in  asylums  for  treatment 
and  for  protection  from  injury  to  themselves  and  others. 
Except  in  a  very  small  proportion  of  cases,  the  very 
mildest  isolation  is  sufficient  for  the  protection  of  the 
patient  and  the  public. 

Third,  as  regards  the  care  and  treatment  of  pauper 
lunatics,  it  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  the  money 
required  for  their  maintenance  is  drawn  by  compulsion 
from  the  ratepayers,  a  large  proportion  of  whom  can 
ill-afford  to  pay  it.  For  this  reason  the  principle  of 
the  poor  law — that  relief  should  be  sufficient  and  no 
more — is  as  sound  in  reference  to  the  relief  of  lunatics 
as  it  is  of  any  other  class  of  paupers — a  fact  strangely 
overlooked  by  the  Lunacy  Commissioners  and  by  some 
medical  superintendents  of  asylums.  From  this  prin- 
ciple it  follows  that  it  is  a  duty  owing  to  the  rate- 
payers to  provide  for  the  care  of  lunatics  being  as 
economical  as  possible.  Lunacy,  like  every  other 
disease  to  which  the  pauper  class  are  liable,  should  be 
treated  promptly,  and,  in  a  reasonable  sense,  regardless 
of  costs,  so  long  as  recovery  is  probable.  When  this 
period  is  passed,  the  necessary  relief  should  mean 
simply  sufficient  for  the  safe  custody  of  this  class  of 
invalids,  and  no  more.  The  poor  law  principle  should 
operate  at  once.  Persons  who  are  able  to  pay  for 
luxuries  out  of  their  own  income  may  be  allowed  to  do 
so,  and  it  may  be  right  for  wealthy  lunatics  to  be 
maintained  at  very  considerable  cost ;  but  on  no  sound 
principle  can  it  be  just  to  supply  beyond  what  is  essen- 
tial and  necessary  at  the  cost  of  the  ratepayers. 

Fourth,  no  one  conversant  with  the  inmates  of  a 
large  pauper  asylum  can  doubt  that  a  considerable  pro- 
portion require  nothing  more  than  food  and  protection. 
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The  detention  of  large  numbers  of  quiet  harmless 
cases  in  asylums  tends,  no  doubt,  somewhat  to  reduce 
the  average  cost  per  head  ;  but  not  in  a  proportion  to 
justify  their  remaining  in  an  asylum. 

Fifth,  the  following  class  of  cases  might,  I  think, 
with  great  propriety  be  maintained  in  well-regulated 
workhouses,  provided  boards  of  guardians  were  re- 
quired to  set  aside  special  wards,  to  allow  a  diet  some- 
what superior  to  the  average  diet  of  able-bodied,  and  a 
moderate  supply  of  suitable  attention — one  attendant 
for  every  40  patients  would  be  sufficient: — Imbe- 
cility, the  dementia  of  paralysis,  quiet  incurable  cases 
of  chronic  mania,  and  generally  the  incurable  cases 
that  are  not  violent  A  large  class  of  cases,  I  think, 
ought  never  to  be  sent  to  asylums  at  all.  Congenital 
imbeciles,,  dementia  from  structural  brain  disease,  a 
large  proportion  of  cases  arising  from  intemperance, 
when  the  patient  only  requires  isolation,  the  absence  of 
drink,  and  wholesome  food. 

Sixth,  where  lunatics  are  properly  provided  for  in 
workhouses  the  general  character  of  the  institution  is 
improved,  and  a  more  efficient  staff  maintained,  to  the 
great  advantage  of  the  large  mass  of  helpless  crepitude 
usually  found  in  such  places. 

In  these  propositions,  the  broad  principle  which  I 
have  kept  in  view,  and  which  I  desire  to  urge,  is  that 
pauper  lunatics  should  be  provided  for  on  the  true  theory 
of  the  poor  law,  and  that  pauper  asylums  should  have 
for  their  sole  object  the  cure  of  the  disease  and  the 
protection  of  the  public.  When  these  ends  are  attained 
the  humane  and  safe  custody  of  the  remainder  is  all 
that  can  be  justified,  on  any  sound  principle  of  poor 
law  administration.  Under  the  name  of  lunacy  a 
popular  fallacy  has  grown  up  as  to  the  requirements  of 
one  class  of  the  pauper  community.  I  do  not  under- 
stand on  what  principle  a  man,  absolutely  incapable  of 
appreciating  his  surroundings,  should  be  sent  to  an 
asylum — when  there  is  no  hope  of  his  recovery — and 
maintained  at  a  large  cost,  whilst  the  same  man,  with 
all  his  senses  and  sensibilities  alive,  should  be  consigned 
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to  a  workhouse  if  his  ailments  and  necessities  require 
relief ;  or  why  an  aged  person,  suffering  from  mental 
decay,  should  be  remitted  to  the  wards  of  an  asylum, 
whilst  the  same  person,  if  rendered  helpless  by  rheu- 
matism or  any  other  infirmity,  should  have  to  be  con- 
tent  with  the  workhouse,  i  he  whole  error  lies  in  a 
want  of  due  appreciation  of  the  end  in  view,  and  the 
duty  owing  to  the  ratepaying  public.  I  would  advocate, 
in  the  strongest  manner,  sound  principles  of  humanity; 
but  these  are  never  secured  by  departure  from  sound 
policy. 

Discussion. 

The  President  said  that  the  rate  of  recovery  of  lunatics  was  really 
larger  than  would  be  inferred  from  the  percentage  stated  in  the  paper, 
on  account  of  the  number  of  chronic  and  incurable  patients  resident 
in  the  asylum.  On  the  fresh  cases  admitted  the  rate  of  recovery 
would  reach  40  to  50  per  cent.  He  believed  that  the  wards  in  work- 
houses, which  were  suitable  for  lunatics,  were  practically  full,  and  that 
no  diminution  of  their  numbers  had  taken  place  in  consequence  of 
the  grant  from  the  Imperial  Exchequer  for  lunatics  in  the  asylums.  It 
would,  however,  be  well  to  ask  for  a  moderate  sum  of  2s.  per  week 
for  each  lunatic  properly  cared  for  in  a  workhouse,  as  had  been  pro- 
posed It  was,  however,  desirable  that  all  fresh  cases  should  be  sent 
to  the  asylum  with  as  little  delay  as  possible.  In  his  opinion,  also, 
more  use  could  be  made  of  these  institutions  if  those  who  shewed 
signs  of  insanity  were  taken  in  the  first  place  by  their  friends  to  be 
treated  as  out-patients  of  the  asylum,  before  application  was  made 
for  their  formal  removal  as  patients  into  the  asylum,  as  by  this  means 
an  attack  could  often  be  warded  ofif,  at  all  events  for  a  time,  by  proper 
treatment  at  home,  under  the  advice  of  the  medical  staff  of  the 
asylum.  He  considered  the  treatment  of  out-patients  ought  to  be  a 
recognized  portion  of  their  duty. 

Mr.  J.  D.  Hutchinson,  M.P.,  complained  of  the  arrangements 
which  had  been  made  with  regard  to  the  disposition  of  lunatics  from 
the  Halifax  union  by  the  magistrates.  The  Halifax  union  had  built 
special  wards  for  the  accommodation  of  lunatics.  In  this  way  they 
were  saving  the  country  expense  to  that  extent,  and  yet  got  no  allow- 
ance whatever.  This  placed  the  Halifax  union  at  a  disadvantage 
compared  with  those  unions  whose  lunatics  were  maintained  in  the 
county  asylums,  and  for  whose  maintenance  they  received  the  Govern- 
ment allowance.  The  lunatics  from  that  union  should,  by  the 
present  regulations,  be  sent  to  the  Wadsley  asylum,  which  was  situated 
very  inconveniently,  and  which  involved  the  necessity  of  several 
changes  and  a  long  railway  journey.  The  power  of  disposing  of  the 
lunatics  had  been  taken  out  of  the  hands  of  the  guardians,  and  this, 
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he  thought,  was  an  injustice  which  ought  to  be  remedied  He  asked 
the  Chairman  whether  the  magistrates'  committee  would  be  willing  to 
receive  a  deputation  from  the  guardians  on  the  subject  ? 

The  President  explained  that  the  committee  had  been  obliged  to 
send  the  lunatics  from  various  unions  to  the  Wadsley  asylum  in  con- 
sequence of  the  asylum  at  Wakefield  being  full.  The  committee 
would  meet  in  January,  and  he  had  no  doubt  that  they  would  be  very 
glad  to  hear  the  matter  argued  before  them  at  that  meeting. 

Mr.  Hutchinson  subsequently  proposed  the  following  resolution: — 

'*  That  in  the  opinion  of  this  Conference  it  is  desirable  that  a 
weekly  sum  of  2j.  per  head  should  be  paid  from  the  Imperial  Exchequer 
for  the  maintenance  of  every  lunatic  properly  cared  for  in  work- 
houses." 

Mr.  Inns  seconded  the  motion. 

After  some  brief  observations  by  Mr.  J.  H.  Thorpe,  Mr.  Brooke, 
and  Mr.  Read, 

Mr.  Pell,  M.P.,  stated  that  in  London  there  was  the  Metropolitan 
Asylums  Board,  which  provided  accommodation  for  idiots  and  im- 
beciles of  the  pauper  class,  the  funds  being  supplied  out  of  the  com- 
mon fund  of  the  Metropolitan  union,  and  from  which  every  union 
was  entitled  to  receive  benefit  What  had  been  done  in  London  he 
suggested  could  be  done  in  counties,  through  the  agency  of  new 
county  authorities,  should  Parliament  sanction  their  establishment 

Dr.  Herbert  Major,  the  medical  superintendent  of  the  asylum, 
in  the  course  of  some  practical  remarks,  observed  that  in  considering 
the  question  of  an  increase  of  lunacy  it  must  be  remembered  that  an 
increase  in  the  number  of  lunatics  under  care  and  an  increase  in  the 
liability  of  the  community  to  insanity  were  two  very  different  ques- 
tions. An  increase  in  the  number  of  lunatics  under  care  was,  under 
ordinary  circumstances,  inevitable,  even  when  the  number  of  the 
admissions  showed  no  increase.  It  was  to  the  number  of  the  admis- 
sions during  stated  periods  that  attention  should  be  directed  in  con- 
sidering the  liability  to  insanity.  But,  of  course,  the  total  annual 
increase  in  this  number  under  care  was  of  all  importance  with  reference 
to  the  question  of  accommodation.  He  thought  there  was  no  doubt 
that  the  Government  grant  of  4^.  per  head  had  brought  a  considerable 
number  of  patients  into  asylums  who  otherwise  would  have  remained 
either  in  workhouses,  or  under  the  care  of  their  friends.  He  was  of 
opinion  that  the  best  plan  to  adopt  for  the  purpose  of  dealing  with 
the  chronic  and  generally  harmless  cases  was  to  add,  when  prac- 
ticable, to  the  already  existing  asylum  blocks  of  buildings,  others  of 
a  simple  and  inexpensive  character,  in  which  patients  afflicted  with 
the  milder  forms  of  insanity  might  be  adequately  cared  for.  In  this 
way  much  of  the  cost  of  a  separate  institution  would  be  obviated. 

The  resolution  was  then  put  and  carried. 
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Bye-Laws  under  the  Elementary  Education  Act. 

Mr.  F.  S.  Powell  moved  the  adoption  of  the  following  resolution, 
passed  in  December  at  the  Central  Conference  in  London : — 

**  That  a  memorial  should  be  sent  up  fix>m  this  Conference  pra3ring 
the  Government  to  introduce  a  Bill  to  allow  attendance  committees 
to  frame  bye-laws  for  their  respective  unions,  subject  to  the  sanction 
of  the  Education  Department,  to  take  effect  in  every  parish  that 
accepts  them  at  a  parish  meeting." 

He  (Mr.  Powell)  regarded  this  resolution  as  a  step  in  the  right 
•direction,  but  for  his  own  part  he  desired  to  have  bye-laws  in  force 
-everywhere. 

Mr.  Brooke  said  that  the  weakness  of  the  recent  Education  Act 
was  its  permissive  character.  It  really  could  not  be  put  in  thorough 
operation  until  they  had  these  bye-laws  in  every  parish  in  their  unions. 
Without  them  he  was  afraid  the  Act  was  not  doing  the  good  work  it 
was  intended  to  do. 

Some  discussion  followed,  in  which  the  difficulty  mentioned  by  Mr. 
Brooke  was  generally  recognised. 

Mr.  John  Taylor  said  the  resolution  moved  for  adoption  by  Mr. 
Powell  was  one  which  he  hoped  the  Conference  would  not  adopt  in 
its  entirety.  The  Education  Act  says  a  parent  shall  not  neglect  to 
have  his  child  educated,  and,  if  from  circumstances  he  is  not  in  a 
position  to  pay  the  school  fees,  provision  is  made  for  them  to  be  paid 
out  of  the  rates.  Now,  bye-laws  ought  not  to  be  of  a  permissive 
character,  but  compulsory  upon  every  school  board  and  school 
attendance  committee.  Take,  for  instance,  my  own  union  (Halifax). 
The  school  attendance  committee  has  jurisdiction  over  six  or  eight 
different  townships.  Suppose  a  ratepayers'  meeting  was  convened  in 
each  of  the  townships  to  adopt  bye-laws,  four  to  adopt  and  four  to 
reject ;  what  a  ridiculous  position  the  committee  would  be  placed  in 
when  having  to  take  proceedings  before  the  magistrates,  in  one  case  on 
the  attendimces,  and  in  the  other  prove  habitual  neglect,  when  the 
cases  are  exactly  alike.  He  would,  therefore,  move,  as  an  amendment 
to  the  resolution,  that  the  last  clause,  beginning  **  to  take  effect," 
should  be  left  out 

Mr.  James  Kilburn  agreed  with  the  observations  which  had  been 
made  by  Mr.  Brooke  on  the  subject,  and  also  by  the  mover  of  the 
resolution,  and  from  his  experience  as  a  member  of  the  school 
attendance  committee  of  the  Huddersfield  union  he  was  convinced 
that  ut^ess  such  committee  had  the  power  to  make  bye-laws  without 
first  being  requested  by  or  at  a  meeting  of  ratepayers,  or  without  the 
same  having  to  be  approved  by  or  at  a  meeting  of  ratepayers,  that  the 
Act  would  be  practically  inoperative,  and,  therefore,  he  had  pleasure 
in  seconding  the  motion  that  the  school  attendance  committee  should 
have  power  to  make  bye-laws  subject  to  the  approval  of  the  Educa- 
tion Department 

The  amendment  was  put  and  carried 
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It  was  resolved,  on  the  motion  of  Mr.  Hutchinson,  M.P.,  seconded 
by  Mr.  F.  S.  Powell, 

*<That  Mr.  Spencer  Stanhope,  M.P.,  Mr.  J.  L.  Forster,  and  Mr. 
James  Beechell  be  appointed  a  Committee  of  Representatives  respec- 
tively of  the  West,  North,  and  East  Ridings ;  that  Mr.  Brooke  be 
requested  to  act  as  honorary  Secretary  to  tiie  Committee,  that  the 
Committee  be  requested  to  attend  as  a  deputation  to  the  Central 
Conference  in  London,  and  that  York  be  the  next  place  of  meeting."' 

The  resolution  was  put  and  carried  unanimously,  Mr.  Brooke- 
having  consented  to  undertake  the  Secretaryship. 

Votes  of  thanks  were  passed  to  the  Committee  of  the  Church 
Institute  for  the  use  of  the  room,  to  the  readers  of  the  papers,  and 
to  the  President  for  his  services,  after  which  the  proceedings  termi- 
nated 
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Poor  Law  Conference 

FOR  THE 

METROPOLITAN   DISTRIOT, 

HELD  IN  THE 

BOARD  ROOM  OF  THE  LONDON  SCHOOL  BOARD, 
On  DECEMBER  fSnd,  1S78. 


The  following  Representatives  were  present : — 
President  : 
The  Right  Hon.  J.   G.   GOSCHEN,  M.P. 


Mr.  F.  Baraett,  Bristol 

Mrs.  F.  Baroett,  Forest  Gate  School. 

Rev.  S.  A.  Bamett,  Whitechapd. 

Mr.  Birley,  Maiylebone. 

Mr.  Boosfield,  Kensington. 

Mr.  Creer,  Stepney. 

Mr.  Cronin,  St  Giles. 

Mr.  Cull,  St.  Giles. 

Mr.  Dallas,  Paddington. 

Mr.  Edgcombe,  Kensington. 

Mr.  J.  Fisher,  Chelsea. 

Maior  Fitzroy,  St  Geoige's,  Hanover 

Square. 
Mr.  Fletcher,  Hampstead. 
Mr.  R.  Footlit,  St  Glare's. 
Mr.  Gadsdon,  WhitechapeL 
Mr.  Hasted,  St  Geom^s  East 
Mr.  Halt,  St  Saviours. 
Mr.  Robert  Hedley,  Local  Gcvtmnunt 

Board  Insfecior, 
Rev.  H.  G.  Henderson,  Bethnal  Green, 
Mr.  Hensley,  Wandsworth  ft  Clapham. 
Mr.  J.  R.  HoUond,  Paddington. 
Rev.  G.  A  How,  Poplar. 


Mr.  Jonas,  Fulham. 

Mr.  W.  Knowles,  Fulham. 

Mr.  Lvon,  Camberwell. 

Mr.  H.  Major,  Greenwich. 

Mr.  Osbom  Morgan,  Wandsworth  and 

Clapham. 
Mr.  Mowl,  St  George's  East 
Mr.  Ottthwaite,  Whitechapel. 
Mr.  Albert  Pell,  M.P.,  VOiitechapeL 
Mr.  Rntherglen,  Kensington. 
Dr.  Sarment,  Stepney. 
Mr.  D.  Scott,  WhitechapeL 
Mr.  Scovell,  St  Olaves. 
Mr.  Soames,  Greenwich. 
Mr.  Standrine,  Holbom. 
Right  Hon.  James  Stansfeld,  M.P. 
Mr.  Stevens,  Fulham. 
Mr.  Struthers,  WhitechapeL 
Mr.  Thacker,  Mile  End. 
Rev.  S.  A.  Thoinpsoo-Yatei. 
Mr.  G.  Tttrvey,  CfamberwelL 
Mr.  Vallance,  Whitechapd. 
Mr.  Vassie,  Kensington. 
Mr.  Ward,  BCarylebone. 


Secrxtary  :  Mr.  a.  G.  CROWDER,  65  Portland  Place,  W. 
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SUBJECTS    DISCUSSED. 

I.  A  Permanent  Organization  of  Metropolitan 
Poor  Law  Conferences,  in  order  to  enable 
Metropolitan  Guardians  to  exercise  their 
Influence  as  a  United  Body. 

II.  The  Proper  Mode  of  Dealing  with  Cases  of 
Infectious  Diseases  occuring  in  the  Class 
ABOVE  Paupers. 


Mr.  A,  G.  Crowder  (hon.  sec)  read  the  minutes  of  the  preceding 
Conference,  as  also  of  a  meeting  held  on  4th  April,  1878.  Also, 
the  financial  statement,  showing  that  the  total  receipts  had  been 
;^ii  gs.  6d.f  and  the  payments  ;^i4  10/.  2^.,  showing  a  deficiency 
of  £2  los.  Sd.  Mr.  Crowder  added  that  eighteen  Boards  had  made 
no  contribution  towards  the  expenses  of  Conferences.  The  following 
letter  was  read : — 

"  Sir, — I  am  directed  by  the  President  of  the  Local  Government 
Board  to  acknowledge  the  receipt  of  your  letter  of  the  28th,  enclosing 
notice  of  the  annual  meeting,  and  inviting  him  to  be  present  Mr. 
Sclater-Booth  will  be  unable  to  attend,  but  will  watch  with  great 
interest  the  proceedings  of  the  Conference. 

« (Signed)    B.  V.  Henniker." 

The  President  then  called  on — 

The  Rev.  S.  A.  Barnett,  who  read  the  following  paper  entitled : — 

A  Permanent  Organization  of  Metropolitan  Poor 
Law  Conferences,  in  order  to  enable  Metro- 
politan Guardians  to  exercise  their  Influence 
AS  A  United  Body. 

I  SHOULD  be  more  shy  of  appearing  as  opening  speaker 
of  this  Conference  did  I  not  feel  that  the  greatness  of 
the  subject,  which  stands  first  for  discussion,  is  of  itself 
sufficient  to  command  attention.  It  will  be  enough 
if  I  try  as  clearly  and  shortly  as  possible  to  put  the 
subject  before  you.  There  are  those  here  well  qualified 
to  expand  or  qualify  my  propositions.  Perhaps  it  will 
tend  to  give  point  to  the  discussion,  and  aid  in  the 
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despatch  of  business,  if  I  bring  what  has  seemed  to  me 
the  best  means  of  enabling  guardians  to  exercise  their 
influence,  as  a  united  body,  into  the  form  of  live  reso- 
lutions.    I  would  beg  to  move  : — 

1.  That  a  Metropolitan  Poor  Law  Guardians'  Association  be  formed. 

2.  That  Guardians  (whether  elected,  ex-cfficiOy  or  nominated)  and 
Managers  of  Schools  and  Asylums  Districts,  and  the  Chief  Clerks  to 
these  respective  bodies,  be  eligible  for  membership  upon  payment  of 
25,  6d.  per  annum. 

3.  That  the  management  of  the  Association  be  vested  in  a  Council 
That  the  Members  on  each  Board  annually  elect  one  of  their  number 
to  be  a  Member  of  such  Council ;  such  election  to  take  place  as  soon 
as  possible  after  April  15th  in  each  year. 

4.  That  the  Council  thus  elected  be  empowered  to  add  to  their 
number,  to  the  extent  of  half  their  own  number,  out  of  the  body  of 
the  Associatioa 

5.  That  the  Council  be  empowered  to  appoint  sub-Committees  for 
Parliamentary  and  other  special  purposes. 

Association  is  said  to  be  the  watchword  of  the  age, 
and  to  represent  the  true  means  of  making  progress. 
Most  guardians  are,  I  imagine,  conscious  that  the  boards 
to  which  they  belong  are  not  making  progress.  Their 
powers  are  periodically  limited.  Sometimes  they  ex- 
press their  resentment  against  interference  in  language 
more  forcible  than  polite,  and  threaten  a  resistance  more 
determined  than  they  are  able  to  execute.  A  passionate 
sense  of  need  may  give  vigour  to  movements  of  reform, 
though  it  can  hardly  be  trusted  to  guide  their  direc- 
tion. A  calm  summary  of  the  reasons  why  guardians 
should  associate  themselves  so  as  to  gain  power  to 
make  progress  may  help  in  the  consideration  of  the 
first  resolution.  Guardians  then  should  associate  them- 
selves— 

1.  Because  the  isolation  and  limited  areas  of  work  do 
not  enable  boards  to  exercise  perceptible  influence  on 
Parliament  or  public  opinion,  whilst  their  necessarily 
narrowed  experience  is  held  to  justify  the  periodical 
extension  of  the  power  of  the  central  authority  over 
that  of  the  boards  elected  by  the  ratepayers. 

2.  Because  the  irritation  produced  by  the  extension 
of  the  power  of  the  central  authority  tends  to  impair 
the  efficiency  of  poor  law  administration. 
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3.  Because  all  legislative  changes  affecting  poor  law 
administration  at  present  emanate  from  central  autho- 
rity, there  being  no  united  body  of  guardians  command- 
ing confidence  as  a  consultative  body. 

4.  Because  an  increase  of  experience  would,  as  a 
natural  consequence,  result  in  increasing  means  of 
public  usefulness. 

5.  Because  there  exists  much  diversity  of  practice  in 
poor  law  administration,  and  it  is  desirable  to  afford  the 
means  of  comparing  experiences,  and  thereby  to  pro- 
mote a  greater  degree  of  uniformity. 

Such  reasons  are  sufficient  to  show  that  an  Associa- 
tion would  not  have  for  its  object  narrow  opposition  to 
the  central  board.  It  would  rather  be  an  assistance 
to  that  board,  giving  it  wider  means  of  discovering  facts 
and  a  surer  avenue  by  which  to  transmit  its  theories.  I 
would  propose  that  a  Metropolitan  Poor  Law  Guardians' 
Association  be  formed,  and  that  its  opinion  on  the 
various  questions  may  be  as  sound  as  possible.  I  would 
also  propose  that  all  guardians  elected,  ex-officiOy  and 
nominated  ;  managers  of  schools  and  asylum  districts, 
and  chief  clerks  to  these  respective  bodies,  be  eligible 
for  membership.  The  Association  cannot  be  powerful, 
unless  it  represents  an  opinion  which  is  the  result  of  all 
the  various  influences  affecting  poor  law  administration. 
Elected,  ex-officio,  and  nominated  guardians  bring  each 
a  peculiar  addition  to  the  work,  and  draw  behind  them 
their  own  public  ;  each  for  good  or  for  evil  affect  poor 
law  administration,  and  the  omission  of  either  would 
weaken  the  real  and  apparent  power  of  the  Association. 
The  same  may  be  said  of  managers  of  schools  and 
asylums.  The  areas  of  their  work  are  indeed  dis- 
tinct, but  all  of  us  must  be  conscious  how  closely  the 
state  of  the  schools  or  asylums  is  connected  with  the 
work  of  our  administration.  Any  expression  of  opinion, 
formed  without  considering  the  special  or  general  diffi- 
culties encountered  by  the  managers,  would  justly  de- 
serve less  attention  than  that  of  an  Association  in  which 
every  one  has  a  place  and  a  hearing.  There  may  be 
greater  objection  to  the  admission  of  the  chief  clerks. 
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For  my  part,  I  hold  their  admission  to  be  of  the  greatest 
consequence.  They  are  the  permanent  officials ;  like 
the  King  in  the  Cabinet,  if  they  have  no  ostensible 
power  they  have  very  real  power,  holding  in  their 
hands  all  the  threads  of  administration,  remembering 
details  which  have  never  come  into  the  guardians' 
knowledge,  controlling  in  the  guardians'  absence  officers 
and  paupers.  If  an  Association  is  to  represent  the  in- 
fluences affecting  poor  law  administration  it  cannot 
refuse  admission  to  the  clerks ;  to  do  so  would  be  to 
weaken  itself  in  the  eyes  of  all  judges ;  to  do  so  would 
be  most  impolitic,  for  if,  as  I  believe,  the  great  work  of 
the  Association  is  the  mutual  education  it  will  afford, 
most  important  is  it  that  these  permanent  officials 
receive  that  education,  and  bring  to  their  boards  the 
results  of  accumulated  experience. 

In  the  next  resolution  it  is  proposed  that  the  manage- 
ment of  the  Association  be  vested  in  a  council,  and 
that  the  members  of  the  Association  elect  annually  one 
of  their  number  as  member  of  such  council.  To  the 
government  by  the  council  there  can  be  no  possible 
objection.  The  plan  suggested  is  one  which  will  make 
the  council  representative  of  the  various  characteristics 
of  the  boards,  and  yet  make  the  basis  of  the  Association 
not  boards  but  individuals.  Each  member  of  the 
council  will  come  from  a  different  board,  but  his  con- 
stituents will  be  not  the  board,  but  those  on  the  board 
who  have  qualified  themselves  to  become  members  of 
the  Association  by  paying  an  annual  subscription.  In 
support  of  this  proposal  I  would  urge  that  men  take 
much  more  interest  in  that  to  which  they  belong  as 
individuals,  than  in  that  to  which  they  belong  only  as 
part  of  a  board.  The  man  who  has  paid  his  subscrip- 
tions, who  is  specially  addressed,  who  has  a  direct  voice 
in  the  management,  is  much  more  likely  to  be  interested 
than  he  who  hears  everything  and  does  everything 
through  the  clerk  of  the  board.  Individual  interest  is 
the  life  of  association.  Then  I  would  submit  as  a 
second  argument  for  this  plan  that,  supposing  the  Asso- 
ciation to  be  an  association  of  boards  rather  than  of 
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individuals,  a  board  might  refuse  to  join,  and  then  the 
Association  would  be  deprived  of  the  help  which  might 
be  derived  from  some  intelligent  members  forming  a 
minority  on  the  board.  If,  however,  the  members  of 
the  Association  on  every  board,  be  they  few  or  many, 
are  empowered  to  elect  a  member  of  council,  the  Asso- 
ciation will  secure  more  support,  and  have  the  means  of 
influencing  boards  who,  for  one  excuse  or  another,  would 
never  have  joined  its  ranks.  Lastly,  I  would  urge  that 
the  Association,  representing  some  i,ooo  guardians, 
would  be  more  powerful  than  as  representing  perhaps 
only  sixteen  or  seventeen  boards,  more  powerful  first  of 
all  in  appearance  and  more  powerful  in  reality ;  each 
member  being  thought  to  be  and  known  to  be  a  centre 
of  influence,  qualified  to  work  by  the  sacrifice  of  his 
time  and  money. 

The  fourth  resolution,  that  the  council  itself  add  to 
their  number  by  co-option  is  one  which  may,  as  years  go 
on,  be  open  to  modification.  It  would,  however,  seem 
that  in  starting  a  movement  likely  to  become  so  powerful 
as  this,  a  movement  which  able  to  do  good  may  also 
do  great  harm,  every  care  should  be  taken  to  provide 
for  wise  government  The  first  council  will  consist  of 
untried  men ;  they  will  possibly  be  very  like  in  opinion 
or  very  unlike.  In  either  case  the  addition  of  men, 
whose  names  are  more  or  less  known  by  all,  and  whose 
experience  is  wider,  would  be  of  great  advantage.  To 
repeat,  too,  what  I  have  said  before,  the  strength  of 
the  Association  must  depend  on  the  width  of  its  know- 
ledge ;  it  cannot  be  self-educating  till  many  minds  are 
admitted ;  it  cannot  be  powerful  till  it  is  recognized  as 
widely  representative.  I  propose  that  the  council  elected 
by  members  from  each  board  be  empowered  to  add  to 
itself  to  the  extent  of  half  its  own  number. 

The  last  resolution  is  only  suggestive.  The  work  of 
the  council  will  be  greater  than  can  be  contained  in  any 
form  of  words.  It  will  fall  within  its  province  to 
arrange  these  Conferences,  hitherto  depending  on  a 
very  insecure  foundation,  but  which  hereafter  will  be 
a  meeting  of  members  and  afford  the  field  day  of  the 
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year.  It  will  have  to  draft  rules  of  association,  and 
arrange  all  the  details  which  appear  in  the  scheme  to 
be,  I  hope,  adopted  to-day  in  outline.  It  will  organize 
meetings  in  various  board-rooms  where  special  ques- 
tions may  be  discussed,  and  public  opinion  be  formed 
or  elicited.  It  will  appoint  various  committees  to  collect 
information,  and  to  compare  the  experience  of  various 
boards.  It  will,  most  important  of  all,  arrange  that  a 
Parliamentary  committee  watch  over  all  legislation,  and 
this  committee,  supported  by  the  knowledge  gained  by 
various  means,  backed  by  an  organization  powerful 
both  by  the  numbers,  the  position,  and  the  public  spirit 
of  its  members,  will  be  able  both  to  inaugurate  reform 
and  to  justify  resistance  to  measures  affecting  the  prin- 
ciples of  local  government. 

Such,  in  short,  is  the  scheme  which  I  propose  for 
the  permanent  organization  of  Metropolitan  Conferences, 
and  for  enabling  guardians  to  express  their  opinions  as 
a  united  body.  I  leave  the  scheme,  as  contained  in 
these  five  resolutions,  in  the  hands  of  the  Conference, 
trusting  that  its  broad  lines  may  be  preserved,  even  if 
the  experience  and  acuteness  of  those  present  suggest 
some  modification  or  addition  within  those  lines. 

Discussion. 

The  President  :  There  are  two  ways  of  discussing  the  subject — 
one  by  taking  the  whole  of  the  resolutions  as  they  stand ;  the  other, 
to  take  them  separately.  If  the  details  of  the  plan  submitted  by 
Mr.  Bamett  are  not  likely  to  cause  considerable  difference  of  opinion 
possibly  it  will  be  more  convenient  to  take  the  discussion  on  the 
whole  of  the  resolutions  as  they  stand ;  but  if  there  is  likely  to  be 
much  discussion  it  would  be  better  perhaps  to  discuss  the  first  reso- 
lution, and  leave  the  details  till  afterwards. 

Mr.  Standring  :  If  the  object  of  the  proposed  Association  is  to 
interchange  opinions  and  experiences,  then  I  think  it  would  be  good ; 
but  if  the  object  be  to  form  a  political  body,  then  I  should  certainly 
oppose  it  Our  duties  as  guardians  are  simply  administrative,  and  I 
object  to  making  boards  of  guardians  centres  of  political  agitation. 
I  should  like  to  have  this  point  distinctly  understood 

Mr.  Edgcombe  :  I  do  not  understand  that  the  object  of  the  Asso- 
ciation has  anything  whatever  to  do  with  politics.  I  presume  that 
none  of  us  can  quite  see  what  might  come  out  of  the  formation  of 
such  a  body ;  but  we  must  all  feel  that  when  a  question  of  reforming 
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the  poor  law  is  under  discussion,  it  would  be  important  to  know  what 
is  the  opinion  of  those  who  have  to  carry  those  laws  out  Without 
going  into  particulars,  there  are  many  points  on  which  all  of  us  may 
think  that  die  present  poor  law  can  be  improved.  There  might  be 
differences  of  opinion  when  we  come  to  details,  and  then  nothing 
could  be  more  valuable  than  having  a  representative  body  from  whom 
to  gather  the  opinions  of  the  guardians  of  the  metropolis.  I  do  not 
understand  that  this  Association  is  proposed  in  any  spirit  of  hostility 
to  the  Local  Government  Board ;  but  I  understand  it  is  to  strengthen 
their  hands  and  enlighten  their  eyes. 

The  President  :  What  I  think  it  is  desirable  we  should  thrash  out 
is  the  question  of  the  object  with  which  the  Association  is  formed,  and 
the  assistance  which  it  may  be  able  to  give.  I  understand  the  first 
speaker  to  be  alarmed  lest  politics  may  be  mixed  up  with  the  matter. 
Perhaps  that  was  partly  due  to  the  phrase  used — "  for  Parliamentary 
and  other  special  purposes.''  There  is  no  doubt  Mr.  Bamett  means 
by  ''  Parliamentary  purposes,"  simply  watching  the  Bills  affecting  the 
poor  law — watching  those  numerous  measures  that  are  introduced 
mto  Parliament  which  have  reference  to  Metropolitan  pauperism; 
measures  upon  which  boards  of  guardians  may  think  they  are  able  to 
give  valuable  advice,  and  as  the  last  speaker  said,  to  enlighten  public 
opinion  and  enlighten  members  of  Parliament,  and  supply  a  special 
knowledge  which  might  be  invaluable.  At  the  same  time  there  are 
two  functions  which  such  a  body  might  perform ;  the  one  would  be 
simply  to  enlighten,  the  other  would  be  to  endeavour  to  bring  a 
certain  amount  of  pressure  to  bear  upon  Parliament  to  legislate  in 
the  direction  which  the  majority  of  the  guardians  of  London  might 
consider  advisable.  Mr.  Standring  says  the  function  of  boards  of 
guardians  is  simply  administrative;  and,  therefore,  I  presume,  he 
would  mainly  confine  the  Association  to  such  questions  as  would 
throw  light  on  the  subject,  and  would  not  attempt  to  influence  Par- 
liament, but  would  be  prepared  to  administer  what  Parliament  has 
decided  on.  I  understand  Mr.  Bamett  goes  so  far  as  to  wish  that  an 
Association  of  the  kind  should  make  itself  felt  in  Parliament  through 
a  committee,  with  a  view  to  watch  Bills,  and  prevent  measures  being 
passed  which,  in  the  view  of  experienced  members  of  boards  of 
guardians,  would  not  be  beneficial  to  the  work  which  they  are  doing, 
and  which,  in  their  judgment,  might  appear  to  be  erroneous  lega- 
tion. I  do  not  know  whether  I  rightly  interpret  Mr.  Bamett's  views 
if  I  say,  it  appears  to  me  he  wishes  an  Association  of  guardians  to  do 
for  the  metropolis  what,  for  instance,  the  Central  Chamber  of  Agri- 
culture does  for  the  whole  country  in  matters  affecting  agriculture, 
rating  questions,  and  so  oa  Now  that  body  certainly  looks  a  good 
deal  to  administration,  but  it  has  also  a  very  considerable  Parliamentary 
activity  as  every  one  connected  with  Parliament  knows.  I  think  it  is 
a  fair  question  for  discussion  what  it  is  intended  that  this  Association 
should  do ;  how  far  it  will  affect  legislation,  or  how  &r  it  wishes  to 
confine  itself  to  the  administration  of  the  laws  already  passed  ?  I 
can  see  myself  very  considerable  advantages  in  their  bringing  to  bear 
upon  Parbament  the  results  of  their  experience  and  their  knowledge ; 
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at  the  same  time  I  have  rather  a  wish,  at  this  stage  of  our  proceed- 
ings, to  state  the  various  questions  that  may  arise,  than  to  give  my 
own  personal  opinion  on  the  matter.  I  shall  be  glad  if  the  result  of 
my  observarions  will  be  that  some  other  guardians  will  address  us 
upon  this  important  question. 

Mr.  ScovELL :  The  approaching  general  election  has  perhaps  given 
rise  to  the  fear  that  the  Association  may  be  drawn  into  politics.  In 
my  opinion  we  have  nothing  to  do  with  politics,  and  I  quite  agree 
with  Mr.  Standringthat  if  an  Association  is  formed  it  should  be  quite 
dissociated  from  politics.  This  difficulty  might  be  very  well  met  by 
some  such  resolution  as  this,  viz.,  "  That  the  objects  of  the  Associa- 
tion should  be  limited  to  those  objects  which  can  properly  be  taken 
into  consideration  by  boards  of  guardians." 

Mr.  Barnett  :  I  shall  be  quite  willing  to  modify  the  resolutions  in 
this  way,  viz.,  **  That  the  council  be  empowered  to  appoint  sub-com- 
mittees for  watching  legislation  connected  with  poor  law  administra- 
tion, and  for  other  special  purposes."  I  will  now  move  the  first 
resolution — 

"  That  a  Metropolitan  Poor  Law  Guardians'  Association  be  formed." 

Mr.  HoLLOND :  I  wish  to  say  a  few  words  on  the  whole  scheme 
before  that  resolution  is  put  I  have  not  the  slightest  doubt  that 
some  sort  of  united  action  would  be  extremely  desirable  for  the 
guardians  of  the  metropolis.  There  is  a  good  deal  of  legislation 
constantly  proposed  in  Parliament  affecting  poor  law  matters,  and 
that  legislation  is  passed  without  reference  to  what  the  guardians  of 
the  metropolis  are  likely  to  think  of  it  For  instance,  there  was  the 
payment  of  school  fees  for  non-paupers  in  1876.  If  any  such  pro- 
posal of  that  kind  were  made  in  Parliament,  it  is  very  desirable  there 
should  be  some  expression  of  the  opinion  of  the  guardians.  Speak- 
ing generally,  therefore,  some  such  Association  as  this  is  desirable ;  at 
the  same  time  I  do  not  exactly  see  what  the  scope  of  an  Association 
of  the  kind  proposed  would  be,  or  how  it  would  work  in  practice. 
But  that  is  no  objection  to  the  formation  of  the  Association  Possibly 
not  even  those  who  propose  it  can  at  present  foresee  what  it  will  ulti- 
mately come  to.  Some  such  want  is  certainly  felt ;  and  I  wish  to 
give  my  public  recognition  of  the  fact  that  it  is  felt,  and  I  think  it 
very  likely  to  be  supplied  by  the  passing  of  these  resolutions.  It  is 
impossible  of  course  at  present  to  sa^  what  the  cost  of  such  an 
Association  will  be,  or  whether  a  subscription  of  2s.  6d.  will  be  suffi- 
cient 

Mr.  BousFiELD :  The  questions  with  which  boards  of  guardians 
have  to  deal  have  never  been  made  political  questions,  and  there  is 
little  fear  that  this  Association  would  have  any  questions  to  deal  with 
that  could  be  made  the  means  of  influencing  political  opinion,  pro- 
perly so  called.  At  the  same  time  the  question  of  legislation  is  an 
extremely  important  one,  and  I  think  boards  of  guardians  ought  to 
have  some  means  of  bringing  their  collective  wisdom  and  experience 
before  the  notice  of  Parliament  The  President  has  mentioned  the 
case  of  the  Chamber  of  Agricultiue.  Well,  then,  the  British  Medical 
Association  is  very  much  in  the  same  position.  The  medical  pro- 
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fession  is  often  affected  by  legislation,  but  at  the  same  time  the 
British  Medical  Association  is  a  body  having  no  political  bias.  There- 
fore, I  think,  we  may  as  readily  form  an  Association  as  they ;  and  our 
Association  might  have  a  considerable  effect  upon  legislation  without 
any  fear  that  it  would  be  interfering  with  politics  that  did  not  belong 
to  it.  With  regard  to  the  British  Medical  Association  we  may  re- 
member that  it  has  a  great  deal  of  influence  on  legislation  Scarcely 
any  Government  would  bring  in  a  Bill  affecting  largely  that  profession 
without  taking  the  opinion  of  the  British  Medical  Association,  and 
we  may  expect  that  they  would  do  the  same  with  this  Association  if 
we  now  form  it. 

Mr.  Pell,  M.P.  :  I  may  be  permitted  to  say  a  few  words  on  this 
resolution.     On  the  whole  I  approve  of  the  proposal.     I  should  say 
as  a  member  of  Parliament  that  I  do  not  see  any  fear  whatever  of 
this  society  coming  to  grief  by  falling  into  difficulties  of  a  political 
nature.      I  may  say  also  that  though  I  am  a  Tory,  I  have  been 
a   supporter  of  all  the    proposals   made  with  reference  to  poor 
law  administration  by  the  late  Government,  and  I  never  found  my 
political  feelings   interfere  with  that  support;    therefore  I   cannot 
agree  that  we  should  have  any  difficulty  of  the  nature  suggested  by 
the  first  speaker.     There  are,  however,  other  reasons  also  why  an  in- 
stitution or  combination  of  this  sort  is  very  reasonable.     The  metro- 
polis includes  some  four  millions  of  the  population  of  the  United 
Kingdom.     It  is  natural  to  suppose  that  those  who  administer  the 
law  in  the  metropolis  are  men  who  know  their  business ;  and  they 
are  able  to  meet  together  as  the  inhabitants  of  a  town,  not  being 
scattered  over  a  country  district.     It  would  be  fair  to  infer  that  if  the 
proposed  Association  were  founded  we  should  be  able  to  bring  under 
the  notice  of  the  Local  Government  Board,  as  time  goes  on,  measures 
which  the  experience  of  the  metropolis  has  shown  to  be  of  great 
service,  and  which  it  might  be  desirable  to  extend  to  other  great 
towns  or  districts  of  the  country.     Then  any  one  who  compares  the 
returns  of  the  cost  of  administering  the  poor  law  in  the  different 
parishes  and  unions  of  London  must  be  startled  by  the  enormous 
difference  in  the  figures,  without  any  reason  that  we  know  of  at  pre- 
sent    We  find  the  pauperism  double  in  one  district  as  compared 
with  another,,  and  the  cost  in  some  cases  more  than  four  times  what 
it  is  in  another.     It  is  fair  to  deduce  from  that,  that  there  is  a  great 
difference  in  the  administration  of  the  different  boards.    Well,  if  the 
boards  meet  together  through  their  representatives,  this  would  be  one 
of  the  first  points  that  might  be  very  properly  considered     I  should 
myself  also  hope  that  we  should  strive  to  make  the  influence  of  the 
Association  felt  in  Whitehall.    I  think  that  should  be  one  of  the  prin- 
cipal objects  of  an  institution  of  the  kind.     While  I  have  been  in 
Parliament  there  have  been  several  very  important  measures  proposed 
affecting  the  poor  law,  and  the  difficulty  that  has  always  occurred  to 
me  has  been  how  to  get  at  the  consensus  of  opinion  of  the  Metro- 
politan guardians.     If  I  had  any  such  difficulty  with  regard  to  agri- 
cultiural  legislation,  I  should  go  to  the  Central  Chamber  of  Agriculture, 
and  should  hear  there  what  was  the  general  opinion  of  the  people  in 
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the  country  upon  any  legislation  touching  agriculture.  But  at  present 
among  the  London  guardians  it  would  be  very  difficult  to  arrive  at 
their  united  opinions.  I  could  gather  from  my  own  experience  the 
opinions  of  the  guardians  of  Whitechapel  and  St  George's-in-the-East, 
but  their  views  would  certainly  not  be  identical  with  the  opinions  of 
the  guardians  in  other  parts  of  London.  If  such  an  Association  as 
this  were  formed,  we  should  be  able  to  help  each  other  by  our  different 
experiences.  I  do  not  know  that  we  should  modify  our  views  in  the 
East  of  London,  but  perhaps  what  we  have  done  there  may  possibly 
influence  other  parts  of  the  metropolis.  At  all  events  this  Association 
would  give  us  the  opportunity  of  discussing  and  comparing  our 
experiences,  and  therefore  I  venture  to  express  my  approval  of  the 
proposals  tnade  by  the  reader  of  this  paper. 

Mr.  Morgan  :  As  we  should  have  both  sides  in  politics  represented 
in  the  Association,  I  think  we  need  not  fear  leaving  the  council  per- 
fectly free  in  that  matter.  As  I  understand  the  proposal  it  is  simply 
made  with  the  view  of  improving  the  working  of  the  unions  through- 
out the  metropolis,  and  until  the  council  is  formed  I  do  not  think  we 
need  in  any  way  seek  to  tie  their  hands. 

Mr.  Standring  :  I  can  assure  the  Conference  that  the  point  as  to 
the  introduction  of  politics  was  not  a  mere  "  whim  "  of  my  own,  but 
I  speak  from  actual  experience  at  the  Holbom  union  where  a  pro- 
posal was  made  to  put  the  board  in  motion  on  a  political  question. 
I  did  not  think  myself  that  that  proposal  had  any  connection  with 
our  duties  as  guardians,  and  therefore  I  opposed  it,  and  the  proposal 
has  not  been  repeated.  I  do  not  of  course  put  my  opinions  against 
those  of  such  able  men  as  we  have  heard  to-day,  and  I  merely  made 
an  inquiry  to  see  what  direction  was  likely  to  be  taken.  I  have  some 
experience  of  the  enormous  proportions  attained  by  the  present  poor 
law  administration,  and  of  the  enormous  sums  of  money  we  are  re- 
quired to  expend,  especially  on  building.  To  some  boards  of  guar- 
dians the  expenses  are  alarming.  Great  power  rests  with  the  Local 
Government  Board,  and  if  their  requests  are  not  complied  with  they 
become  orders.  The  present  tendency  is  to  great  expense  in  build- 
ings. There  is  also  a  new  direction  being  taken  by  the  present  mode 
of  administering  the  poor  law,  viz.,  that  of  farming  out  certain  classes 
of  paupers.  If  this  kind  of  thing  is  to  go  on,  and  if  this  Association 
is  formed,  may  it  not  be  the  means  of  giving  direction  to  such  a 
matter  as  that  ?  Will  the  Association  endeavour  to  influence  Parlia- 
ment in  the  matter  of  farming-out,  which  will  ultimately  perhaps 
leave  the  district  schools  and  union  schools  empty  ?  I  have  so  much 
confidence  in  the  character  and  intelligence  of  guardians  that  I  do 
not  feel  much  alarm  at  the  political  question,  though  I  have  men- 
tioned the  matter  to  ascertain  the  feeling  of  the  Conference,  and 
knowing  that  one  attempt  at  least  has  already  been  made  to  influence 
guardians.  I  think,  however,  that  it  requires  some  circumspection 
before  forming  an  Association  such  as  is  proposed,  and  we  ought  to 
know  its  future  object 

Mr.  £docombs  :  If  any  of  the  boards  of  guardians  were  doing 
anything  erroneously,  they  would  soon  be  brought  to  their  senses  by 
the  Associatioa 
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Mr.  TuRVEY :  I  cannot  but  think  that  the  formation  of  such  an  Asso- 
ciation would  be  most  desirable.  An  Association  of  this  kind  would 
enable  the  boards  of  guardians  to  express  a  united  opinion  on  all 
great  questions  respecting  the  administration  of  the  poor  law.  I 
think  our  great  point  should  be  to  affect  Parliament  on  those  ques- 
tions. I  can  scarcely  imagine  that  any  one  could  feel  a  difficulty 
about  political  bias  arising  out  of  such  a  combination  of  guardians. 
I  have  been  a  guardian  for  some  time,  and  never  found  anything  like 
political  disagreement  with  the  guardians  with  whom  I  am  associated. 
Another  point  we  should  look  to  would  be  uniformity  of  administra- 
tion of  the  poor  law  throughout  the  metropolis.  The  administration 
now  differs  very  much  in  the  East  and  South  of  London.  Comparing 
out-door  relief  in  one  district  with  the  other,  great  benefit  would  be 
derived  from  discussing  some  uniform  mode  of  administering  the  poor 
law,  which  should,  be  one  of  our  great  objects.  We  might  have 
some  influence,  too,  on  the  Local  Government  Board,  and  thus 
prevent  small  but  irritating  things  occurring.  There  is  much  to 
irritate  guardians  at  present ;  and  when  anything  arises  in  Parliament 
it  would  be  just  our  time,  as  a  representative  body,  to  endeavour 
to  have  some  efiect  upon  any  proposed  legislation.  Therefore  I 
cordially  support  the  proposed  organization. 

The  Rev.  H.  F.  Mallet  :  One  great  evil  that  might  be  remedied 
by  the  proposal  that  has  been  made  is  the  present  isolation  of  the 
various  boards  of  guardians.  Living  on  the  top  of  a  hill  one  may  be 
more  separated  perhaps  than  other  parishes ;  but  at  any  rate  we  have 
great  difficulty  in  ascertaining  the  practice  of  other  boards  on  ques- 
tions of  administration  I  have  sometimes  had  recourse  to  the  plan 
of  sending  out  post-cards,  which  have  met  with  a  ready  response, 
and  I  have  thereby  gained  a  knowledge  of  the  practice  of  other 
boards  of  guardians.  An  Association  of  the  kind  proposed  would, 
I  hope,  have  the  effect  of  increasing  the  sense  of  responsibility  of 
guardians ;  they  would  feel  that  in  administering  the  poor  law  they 
were  manipulating  a  most  delicate  instrument,  and  that  their  action 
was  having  effect  far  and  wide  on  the  condition  of  the  poor  through- 
out the  metropolis  and  the  country.  Too  often  guardians  come  to 
the  board-room  with  very  inadequate  ideas  on  this  point  The  object, 
sometimes,  merely  is  to  save  the  poor  rates,  but  too  often  the  board 
degenerates  into  a  committee  for  the  relief  of  distress,  actuated  only 
by  compassionate  motives.  An  Association  of  the  kind  proposed 
will  have  a  most  important  educating  influence  upon  the  guardians 
themselves,  and  will  lead  to  reforms  from  below,  as  it  were,  which 
will  be  a  far  more  satisfactory  method  than  when  they  are  proposed 
from  above,  and  often  causing  irritation  to  the  guardians.  I  heartily 
support  the  resolution. 

Mr.  Hart  :  I  shall  be  very  happy  to  give  my  support  to  the 
Association  which  b  about  to  be  formed,  because  I  feel  that  the 
object  of  the  Association  should  be  to  bring  our  influence  to  bear 
strongly  on  the  Local  Government  Board,  I  consider  that  the  hands 
of  the  guardians  are  tied  in  every  possible  way,  and  that  we  have 
no  liberty  of  actioa    The  St.  Saviour's  union  is  formed  of  various 
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parishes.  The  result  of  that  union  has  been  to  increase  considerably 
the  expenditure  of  the  several  parishes.  It  was  said,  however,  at  the 
time  we  were  put  into  union  that  it  was  for  the  purpose  of  economy. 
Three  of  the  parishes  of  which  the  union  is  formed  had  workhouses, 
and  it  was  said  that  these  would  enable  us  to  have  a  classification  of 
the  poor,  and  that  we  should  not  require  to  build.  We  had  scarcely 
been  in  union  two  years  before  we  were  called  upon  to  build  a  new 
wing  in  the  parish  of  Newington  at  an  expense  of  ;^i 2,000.  We 
had  been  in  union  scarcely  six  years  when  the  Local  Government 
Board  said  we  must  build  for  500  more  sick.  A  contract  was  accord- 
ingly taken  for  the  enlargement  of  the  Newington  workhouse  at  an 
expense  of  ;^25,ooo;  but  instead  of  realizing  the  expectations  of 
Uie  guardians,  we  have  only  an  increase  of  170  in  the  number  of 
beds.  Each  bed  costing  j£iSo.  But  notwithstanding  this  great 
outlay,  our  accommodation  at  the  present  time  is  quite  filled  up,  and 
we  have  no  space  left ;  and  the  presumption  is  that  the  Local  Govern- 
ment Board  will  come  down  on  us  again  and  require  a  still  further 
enlargement  These  are  serious  matters  to  the  ratepayers,  and  unless 
some  action  is  brought  to  bear  on  the  Local  Government  Board 
with  regard  to  expenditure,  the  ratepayers  will  certainly  be  unable  to 
bear  the  increased  taxatioa  What  would  be  the  consequences  in 
oiu-  imion  if  it  were  not  for  the  common  fund  ?  We  fortimately 
receive  a  large  amount  from  the  common  poor  fund.  I  trust  if  this 
Association  is  formed  one  of  its  principal  objects  will  be  to  get  more 
freedom  of  action  for  boards  of  guardians,  in  order  that  they  shall  not 
be  so  much  under  the  dictation  of  the  Local  Government  Board« 
I  think  they  ought  to  be  free,  to  a  certain  extent,  in  these  matters. 
Then,  again,  the  Local  Government  Board  while  making  us  spend 
thousands  and  tens  of  thousands  will,  on  the  other  hand,  make 
inquiries  of  the  most  ridiculous  kind,  such  as  how  many  shillings  we 
spend  when  we  go  to  visit  the  lunatic  asylums  or  schools.  It  appears 
to  me  that  the  economy  begins  at  the  wrong  end.  We  are  told  tfiat 
when  we  make  our  visit  we  ought  to  go  in  the  cheapest  way,  and  not 
spend  more  than  3/.  or  41.  To  me  it  is  contemptible  and  beneath 
the  dignity  of  the  Local  Government  Board  that  they  should  inquire 
into  such  unimportant  matters;  and  I  hope  if  this  Association 
is  formed  it  will  be  the  means  of  giving  us  more  liberty  on  the 
one  hand,  and  that,  on  the  other,  we  shall  get  rid  of  these  petty 
annoyances. 

Mr.  Jonas  :  The  first  question,  as  it  appears  to  me,  is  whether  we 
are  to  accept  the  first  resolution,  viz.,  that  a  Metropolitan  Poor  Law 
Guardians'  Association  be  formed.  If  the  object  is  to  assist  the 
various  boards  in  their  work,  I  think  it  should  be  supported.  I  really 
cannot  see  anything  in  the  resolutions  that  would  support  the  belief 
that  it  would  lead  to  the  discussion  of  political  matters.  I  do  not 
think,  with  the  verbal  amendment  that  has  been  accepted,  that  any 
question  of  politics  can  be  raised  on  one  side  or  the  other.  I  have 
^erefore  great  pleasure  in  supporting  it. 

Mr.  Henderson  :  I  understand  that  the  attempt  to  make  the 
guardians  a  political  engine  in  Holbom  did  not  succeed,  and  that  the 
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attempt  has  not  been  repeated ;  and  I  suppose  the  same  result  would 
happen  in  this  Association  if  formed,  but  I  do  not  believe  that  any 
thing  of  the  kind  would  be  attempted.  There  are  many  matters 
connected  with  the  administration  of  the  poor  law  in  which  we  are 
divided  in  opinion,  and  in  which  the  practice  is  different  in  the 
various  parts  of  London,  so  that  it  will  be  necessary  to  consider 
whether  we  cannot  by  means  of  this  Association  arrive  at  some  unity 
of  action.  I  do  not  think  we  should  have  any  difficulty,  even  from 
a  religious  point  of  view.  People  who  have  strong  religious  or  political 
feelings  will,  I  believe,  have  sufficient  self-control  not  to  drag  them 
into  the  matters  which  the  Association  will  be  called  on  to  discuss. 
We  find  people  meeting  on  committees  for  secular  objects,  and  having 
different  religious  and  political  feelings,  and  yet  they  have  no  diffi> 
culty  in  doing  the  business  before  them  without  those  feelings  being 
dragged  into  discussion.  Reference  has  been  made  to  the  isolation 
of  boards  of  guardians.  That  isolation  leads  to  a  great  deal  of  mis- 
chief, and  if  this  Association  could  get  rid  of  the  isolation  it  would  be 
the  means  of  introducing  more  unity  of  action.  I  think  also  that  an 
Association  would  have  more  influence  with  Parliament  than  indi- 
vidual boards  of  guardians. 

The  Right  Hon.  James  Stansfeld  :  I  regret  very  much  that  I  have 
only  just  arrived,  and  that  I  did  not  hear  the  paper,  and  have  not 
had  the  advantage  of  hearing  the  greater  part  of  this  discussion.  But 
though  speaking  under  those  disadvantages,  I  would  ask  leave  to  say 
a  few  words  and  express  my  sympathy  with  the  proposal  Mr.  Bamett 
has  made,  and  my  approval  of  his  reasons  which  I  find  recorded 
upon  one  of  the  pages  of  his  manuscript  I  do  not  think  it  is  for 
ex-presidents  of  the  Poor  Law  Board  to  initiate  a  proposal  of  this 
kind ;  but  I  think  it  is  a  fit  thing  for  a  proposal  of  the  kind  to  be 
initiated,  and  if  it  be  wished  that  we  should  express  our  opinion  upon 
it,  I  have  no  objection  to  do  so,  and  I  think  it  right  to  begin  by 
stating  that  fact,  as  far  as  I  may  be  considered  as  having  represented 
a  Government  department  for  a  time,  that  I  see  no  objection, 
from  the  imperial  or  departmental  view,  to  the  institution  of  a  per- 
manent Association  of  Metropolitan  Guardians  of  this  description. 
It  is  true  that  there  is  a  kind  of  centralizing  tendency  or  instinct  in 
the  department  itself;  but  I  have  always  to  make  some  reservations. 
There  are  two  sides  to  this  question.  There  is  your  side  and  the 
departmental  side,  and  you  must  endeavour  to  do  justice  to  the 
department  I  admit  there  is  an  inevitable  tendency  or  instinct  to 
centralization  in  the  department,  but  that  is  not  the  fault  of  the  men 
who  compose  it.  There  is  a  certain  fault  in  the  constitution  of  the 
department  I  have  expounded  this  view  before  to  similar  audi- 
ences, and  I  will  tell  you  very  shortly  what  I  think  is  a  constitu- 
tional defect  which  leads  to  too  centralizing  a  policy.  Like  almost 
all  Government  departments  it  has  the  tendency  for  adixiinis- 
tration  to  fall  into  the  hands  of  the  secretariat  That  is  not  the 
fault  of  any  particular  department.  Everything  comes  to  the 
secretariat,  and  is  recorded  on  paper,  and  is  answered  on  paper ;  and 
therefore  there  is  an  inevitable  tendency  in  the  construction  of  a 
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Government  department  to  an  undue  centralization  of  authority  and 
administration  in  the  hands  of  the  secretariat.  But  in  the  con- 
stitution of  the  Local  Government  Board  there  are  elements  or  forces 
which,  if  fairly  developed,  may  counteract  that  inevitable  tendency. 
I  now  refer  to  the  inspectors  of  the  Board — those  who,  on  previous 
occasions,  I  have  called  their  local  managing  partners  or  diplomatic 
agents.  In  my  opinion  the  true  policy  of  the  President,  in  dealing 
with  local  authorities,  is  to  deal  with  them  on  the  principle  of  dealing 
with  men  through  men,  and  to  look  upon  paper  proceedings  only  as 
a  record  of  negotiations  and  agreements  arrived  at  by  the  intervention 
of  men  knowing  the  business  with  which  they  are  concerned.  If  any- 
thing especially  marked  the  short  period  when  I  was  at  the  Board,  it 
was  that  previous  business  habits  and  experience  led  me  instinctively  to 
adopt  this  method  of  proceeding.  I  have  a  dislike  to  negotiations  on 
paper — I  have  no  objection  to  record  conclusions  on  paper — ^and  I 
would  far  sooner  instruct  an  intermediary  to  visit  those  with  whom 
I  want  to  come  to  an  arrangement,  and  trust  to  his  discretion,  under  in- 
structions, in  negotiating  that  arrangement  I  think  in  that  respect 
the  inevitable  centralizing  tendency  of  the  department  maybe  consi- 
derably checked  in  future.  It  is  in  human  nature  that  those  who  consti- 
tute the  secretariat  should  not  be  indisposed  to  see  authority  centred  in 
their  hands ;  but  you  need  not  think  it  is  in  the  nature  of  the  political 
Presidents  of  that  Board,  for  they  are  not  departmental  men  but 
political  men,  and  have  interests  outside  the  department,  and  are 
able  or  ought  to  be  able  to  look  at  questions  in  the  only  safe  way, — 
that  is  to  say  from  two  points  of  view.  It  is  the  rule  I  have  always 
laid  down  for  myself,  and  which  prudent  men  always  lay  down,  never 
to  be  satisfied  with  looking  at  a  question  from  one  point  of  view — not 
to  look  at  it  only  from  the  view  of  the  administrative  department,  but 
to  look  at  the  question  from  the  outside  as  well.  I  believe  my  right 
hon.  friend  (Mr.  Goschen),  and  I  believe  the  present  President  of 
the  Local  Government  Board  (though  I  have  no  right  to  speak  for 
him)  entirely  share  these  feelings ;  and  you  will  not  find  either  in 
myself  or  them  any  jealousy  of  any  proposals  or  proceedings  by 
which  you  may  strengthen  yourselves  as  local  governing  bodies.  But 
there  is  another  reason  even  wider  and  deeper  than  those  to  which  I 
have  referred,  which  induces  me  very  strongly  to  favour  this  proposal 
I  feel  that  if  I  were  at  the  head  of  that  department  this  moment  I  should 
be  glad  to  think  I  could  ascertain  the  views  of  the  Metropolitan 
guardians  through  an  organization  of  this  kind,  and  I  should  be  glad 
to  deal  with  such  an  organization.  I  should  feel  I  was  on  safe 
ground  in  so  doing,  but  I  must  go  a  step  further.  I  am  of  opinion 
and  my  right  hon.  friend  (Mr.  Goschen)  is  of  opinion,  and  -my  hon. 
friend  Mr.  Pell,  also,  that  the  principle  of  local  government  requires 
strengthening  in  this  country.  How  can  you  do  it  ?  That  is  a  ques- 
tion to  which  all  persons  concerned  in  local  government  should 
address  their  minds.  It  is  part  of  their  duty,  as  elected  members  of 
the  local  governing  bodies  of  the  country,  to  see  how  they  can 
strengthen  the  principle,  or  the  spirit  of  vitality,  of  local  self-govern- 
ment in  this  country.    Besides  a  tendency  to  centralization  in  every 
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Government  department,  there  is  also  an  immense  centralmng  ten- 
dency in  the  country  at  large.  It  results  from  various  causes, 
among  others,  from  the  immense  increase  in  the  facilities  of  com- 
munication, making  the  metropolis  the  centre  for  everything,  and 
instead  of  men  acting  for  themselves  in  the  district  in  which  they 
live,  it  leads  to  an  increased  demand,  in  an  active  democratic  age, 
for  a  centralized  authority ;  for  you  must  remember  we  are  living  in 
a  time  tending  rapidly  towards  democracy,  and  under  democratic 
institutions  increased  demands  are  made  upon  the  governing 
powers  of  the  country.  It  is  for  those  who  are  interested  in  local 
government  to  do  what  they  can  to  stem  the  tide.  You  cannot 
do  it  by  standing  still,  or  merely  standing  against  it  If  you  want 
to  do  it  you  must  endow  with  more  power  that  local  government 
which  has  begun  to  yield  to  that  centralizing  tendency.  The  only 
way  to  endow  it  with  new  power  is  to  enlarge,  while  you  can  enlarge, 
its  area  and  elevate  its  functions ;  and  you  can  do  that  in  this  metro- 
polis by  a  proposal  of  this  nature,  and  I  believe  that  proposal  will  be 
frankly  accepted,  if  you  carry  it  out,  by  the  Local  Government  Board. 
I  believe  it  will  be  for  their  benefit  as  it  will  be  for  yours,  as  also  for 
the  benefit  of  the  spirit  and  system  of  local  government,  which  have 
been  the  safeguards  and  source  of  growth  of  the  power  and  prosperity 
of  this  country,  which,  I  think,  we  are  all  bound,  as  far  as  we  can,  to 
maintain  and  promote.  With  these  views,  and  with  an  expression  of 
my  full  sympathy  with  your  proposal,  I  beg  to  thank  you  for  the 
kindness  with  which  you  have  heard  me. 

Mr.  Vallance  :  It  occurs  to  me  that  the  Conference  should  have 
clearly  before  it  the  definite  objects  of  this  Association.  Tliey  appear 
to  me  to  be  two-fold — ^first  of  all,  for  the  purpose  of  enabling  metro- 
politan guardians  to  compare  experiences  and  promote  uniformity  of 
administration ;  and,  secondly,  to  form  a  consultative  body  through 
which  the  Local  Government  Board  may  be  able  to  obtain  the  con- 
census of  opinion  of  the  metropolitan  guardians  upon  matters  affect- 
ing their  duties,  and  hence  to  influence  legislation  upon  matters 
affecting  poor  law  administration.  Mr.  Pell  has  already  referred  to 
the  absence  of  uniformity  in  poor  law  administration ;  and  it  seems 
to  me  essential  that  boards  of  guardians  should  have  the  opportunity, 
by  means  of  an  Association  of  this  kind,  of  comparing  their  expe- 
riences and  promoting  uniformity.  From  what  has  fallen  from  the 
right  hon.  gentleman  (Mr.  Stansfeld)  it  would  appear  that  the  Local 
Government  Board  would  be  ready  and  glad  to  avail  themselves  of 
the  opportunity  of  ascertaining  the  opinion  of  the  Metropolitan  Board 
of  Guardians  on  poor  law  matters ;  but  I  confess  myself  that  I  think 
there  is  little  hope  of  grievances  such  as  those  mentioned  by  the 
gentleman  from  St  Saviour's  being  remedied  in  any  way,  because 
where  they  have  been  driven  to  build,  such  building,  by  their  own 
admission,  had  become  necessary.  If  the  present  buUdinp  are  fuU 
to  overflowing,  and  pressure  is  brought  to  bear  on  boards  of  guardians 
for  further  extension,  I  do  not  see  that  any  Association  can  help 
them.  But  I  feel  that  boards  of  guardians  are  not  now  in  the 
position  they  should  be  when  they  become  aware  of  legislative 
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measures  being  introduced  into  Parliament  Guardians  are  not  con- 
sulted with  the  view  to  obtaining  their  opinions  beforehand ;  and  if 
their  opinion  were  asked  it  would  be  but  the  opinion  of  those  repre- 
senting a  small  area,  and  is  not  the  opinion  of  the  guardians  of 
the  metropolis,  having,  by  means  of  association,  broad  views  of 
poor  law  administration  and  the  wants  of  the  poor.  I  look  with 
great  pleasure  on  the  laimching  of  an  Association  of  this  kind.  I 
have  no  doubt  it  will  give  boards  of  guardians  a  position  of  influence 
and  power  which  they  have  never  possessed  before.  I  therefore 
entirely  endorse  the  proposals  which  have  been  made  by  Mr.  Bamett 
The  President  :  We  who  are  not  guardians  are  not  called  upon 
to  give  a  vote  on  this  occasion ;  but  as  my  right  hon.  friend  (Mr. 
Stansfeld)  has  stated  very  fully  and  frankly  his  own  opinions,  I  shall 
have  much  pleasure  in  stating  my  opinions  upon  the  proposals  which 
have  been  made  by  Mr.  Bamett.  The  objects  of  the  proposals  seem 
to  me  to  sum  themselves  up  under  thtee  heads ;  one  is  to  utilize  the 
experience  of  boards  of  guardians  in  such  a  manner  that  those  who 
are  at  a  distance  from  each  other  may  be  aware  of  what  other  boards 
are  doing;  secondly,  to  promote  tiirough  that  experience  greater 
uniformity  of  administration ;  and,  thirdly,  to  bring  to  bear  upon 
Parliament  and  upon  the  Local  Government  Board  the  views  and 
wishes  of  the  various  boards  of  guardians  in  London.  I  will  not  say 
that  the  object  will  be  to  check  the  Local  Government  Board,  because 
that  phrase,  perhaps,  might  be  too  strong  an  expression.  Now  I 
think  that  the  Local  Government  Board  would  be  likely  to  view  this 
Association  with  favour,  or  with  disfavour,  according  to  the  spirit  in 
which  it  is  undertaken.  I  am  quite  sure  that  nothing  would  have  a 
better  effect  upon  the  Local  Government  Board  than  to  know  that 
this  proposal  has  been  launched  by  so  enlightened  an  administrator 
of  the  poor  law  as  Mr.  Bamett  himself;  and  no  possible  objection  I 
am  sure  could  be  taken  to  any  portion  of  the  arguments  with  which 
he  has  supported  his  proposal  I  think  an  immense  deal  will  depend 
upon  whether  this  Association  is  cordially  taken  up  by  the  great 
majority  of  the  unions  in  Londoa  If  it  is  a  fairly  representative 
body — not  only  representative  in  the  sense  of  the  election  having 
taken  place  in  a  fair  manner  so  as  to  represent  all  the  guardians,  but 
if  the  attention  paid  afterwards  by  those  who  have  been  elected  is 
also  representative,  then  I  think  that  a  very  great  advantage  will 
clearly  be  derived  from  the  movement ;  and  that  the  Local  Govern- 
ment Board  itself  and  Parliament  will  receive  very  great  assist- 
ance and  support  from  such  an  Association.  Sometimes  these  Associa- 
tions fall  into  the  hands  of  three  or  four  leading  spirits.  If  this  were 
the  case,  I  think  the  formation  of  this  Association  would  be  a  failure, 
and  far  from  being  an  assistance  might  be  a  great  clog  upon  improve- 
ment, and  not  being  representative  might  lead  to  considerable  diffi- 
culty. There  are  many  cases  where  that  happens.  There  are 
Chambers  of  Commerce(I  am  not  thinking  of  any  particular  one)  where 
the  secretary  and  perhaps  one  or  two  other  members  really  embody 
the  whole  of  the  policy  of  that  particular  Chamber;  and  if,  in  this 
case,  an  Association  were  to  be  formed,  and  a  few  veiy  active  and 
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ardent  members  were  to  take  the  management  into  their  own  hands, 
I  do  not  think  it  would  be  a  great  advantage  for  the  metropolis. 
The  whole  success  must  depend  upon  yourselves.     I  feel  this  point 
very  strongly  indeed     It  must  depend  upon  the  Association  being 
thoroughly  representative,  and  upon  the  gtiardians  of  nearly  all  the 
unions  taking  a  very  considerable  interest  in  its  proceedings.     For 
instance,  supposing  the  guardians  of  the  East  End  alone  were  to  take 
up  this  matter  and  attend,  and  direct  exclusively  the  policy  of  this  Asso- 
ciation, then  in  its  dealings  with  Parliament  the  Association  would 
not  fairly  represent  the  whole  of  the  views  of  the  metropolis.     On  the 
other  hand,  if  the  guardians  from  the  richer  portions  of  the  metro- 
polis were  to  be  mainly  the  leading  spirits,  again  you  would  not  have 
a  fair  representative  body.    The  great  value,  the  great  necessity  for 
this  Association,  must  turn  upon  the  point  of  bringing  together  the 
different  parts  of  this  great  metropolis  for  the  discussion  of  poor  law 
questions.     London  requires  an  Association  of  this  kind  more  than 
any  other  part  of  the  kingdom,  because  while  boards  of  guardians 
have  immense  interests  in  common,  they  have  generally  no  means  of 
coming  together.      It  is  the  same  with  municipal  government  in 
London  and  many  local  interests.     The  want  of  a  central  body 
which  brings  all  parts  together  is  severely  felt ;  and  it  is  for  this 
reason  that  I  attach  great  importance  to  this  Association,  in  order 
that  the  interests  of  the  various  parts  of  the  metropolis  may  be  dis- 
cussed in  a  friendly  spirit  by  members  of  the  Association.     Let  me 
take  the  case,  for  instance,  of  such  a  question  as  the  equalising  of 
the  rates,  or  such  a  question-— one  now  settled — ^as  the  maintenance 
of  the  in-door  poor  out  of  a  common  fund.     It  would  be  a  great 
assistance  to  the  Local  Government  Board  and  to  Parliament  if  the 
various  unions  had  already  before  been  brought  into  contact,  and  had 
discussed  questions  of  that  kind,  so  that  the  conflicting  interests 
might  have  been  thrashed  out  by  the  parties  interested,  as  well  as 
those  who  are  the  arbiters  between  those  parties,  and  who  are  obliged 
to  act  in  spite  of  the  protests  of  one  or  the  other  of  the  two  sides.  I 
can  conceive  that  on  particular  questions  where  the  pecuniary  inte* 
rests  are  conflicting,  but  where  the  administrative  interests  are  iden- 
tical for  the  whole  of  the  metropolis,  the  solution  of  those  questions 
would  be  greatly  furthered  by  common  discussion.    A  very  delicate 
point  for  my  right  hon.  friend  (Mr.  Stansfeld)  and  myself  is  the  effect 
that  such  an  Association  might  have  upon  the  Local  Government 
Board.     In  the  remarks  which  fell  from  my  right  hon.  friend  in 
regard  to  the  evils  of  centralization  I  entirely  concur.     It  appears 
to  me  that  every  one  renders  a  public  service  who  does  what  in 
him  lies  for  the  promotion  of  local  self-government.      It  is  not 
enough — ^and  I  think  my  right  hon.  friend  indicated  this — to  associate 
yourselves.     The  question  is,  remember,  what  are  the  forces  in  the 
country  who  are  against  local  self-government     My  right  hon.  friend 
pointed  out  to  you  that  there  was  a  centralizing  element  in  every 
Government   department      That  is  true.     But  I  can  state  one 
addirional  reason  for  the  existence  of  that  feeling,  beyond  those 
stated  by  my  right  hon.  friend.    He  treated  it  in  a  somewhat  different 
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manner,  but  practically  I  think  his  remarks  came  to  very  much  the 
same  as  those  I  am  now  going  to  make,  viz..  Parliament  holds  the 
public  offices  responsible  for  a  great  deal  ior  which  they  ought  really 
not  to  be  responsible.  Suppose  something  goes  wrong  in  any  one  of 
your  unions.  Suppose  there  is  a  starvation  case,  Parliament  holds 
the  President  of  the  Local  Government  Board  responsible  for  that 
particular  case.  Boards  of  guardians  are  amenable  to  the  press. 
Generally  speaking,  boards  of  guardians  are  particularly  amenable 
to  the  Fall  Mall  GautU,  That  is  the  only  authority  over  boards  of 
guardians  \  but  the  Local  Government  Board  is  distinctly  amenable 
to  Parliament,  and  no  accident  takes  place,  nothing  goes  wrong  in 
any  workhouse  but  what  questions  are  immediately  put  to  the  Pre- 
sident of  the  Local  Government  Board  in  Parliament,  and  he  is  prac- 
tically held  responsible.  That  being  so,  naturally  he  exercises  to 
the  best  of  his  ability  those  powers  that  Parliament  has  put  into  his 
hands ;  and  having  been  made  responsible  by  the  Legislature,  and 
having  been  told  that  certain  powers  are  vested  in  him  for  exercise, 
and  knowing  that  Parliament  and  public  opinion  watchfully  keep 
their  eyes  upon  him,  he  does  exercise  those  powers,  and  a  centralizing 
tendency  is  developed  \  and  the  President  of  the  Local  Government 
Board  appears  to  be  carrying  out  a  centralizing  policy,  because  it  is 
imposed  upon  him  by  Parliament  and  by  public  opinion.  I  frankly 
state  that  I  have  had  in  my  time  sundry  difficulties  with  boards  of 
guardians  with  respect  to  the  powers  in  my  hands,  and  it  might  be 
said  that  I  committed  centralizing  acts.  That  was  because  Parlia- 
ment— ^the  representatives  of  the  people— determined  that  certain 
powers  should  be  placed  in  the  hands  of  the  Local  Government 
Board,  and  Parliament  requires  the  exercise  of  those  functions. 
But  there  need  be  no  conflict,  there  ought  to  be  no  conffict,  between 
boards  of  guardians  and  the  Local  Government  Board.  They  are 
both  acting  under  Parliament,  and  they  are  both  administrative,  each 
according  to  the  sphere  marked  out  for  them  by  the  dictates  of  Par- 
liament and  the  ^nll  of  the  country.  That  the  will  of  the  country, 
and  that  the  policy  of  Parliament,  go  continuously  too  much  in  a 
centralizing  direction  is  strongly  my  opinion  as  it  is  the  opinion  of 
my  right  hon.  friend.  He,  in  eloquent  words,  pointed  out  to  you  the 
danger  of  that  centralizing  tendency.  I  entirely  share  the  opinion, 
that  the  more  we  enlighten  public  opinion,  and  the  more  those  who 
are  interested  in  the  discharge  of  the  duties  of  local  government  can 
unite  together  to  stem  that  centralizing  tendency  the  better  it  will  be ; 
and  I  see  in  the  formation  of  this  Association  a  valuable  engine  by 
which  pressure  may  be  brought  to  bear  upon  Parliament,  if  Parlia- 
ment should  continue  in  the  direction  of  continually  trenching  upon 
the  duties  of  local  self-government  Now  I  have  spoken  upon  that 
which  is  perhaps  more  within  the  sphere  of  my  own  observation  than 
the  administration  of  the  poor  law  by  the  guardians  themselves ;  but 
I  tJiink  that  one  administrative  question  ought  certainly  not  to  be 
overlooked,  and  that  is  the  immense  advantage  of  securing,  as  far  as 
it  can  be,  a  more  uniform  administration  of  the  poor  law  in  the 
metropolis.     The  practice  of  the  various  boards  of  guardians  on 
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many  important  points  is  very  various  indeed,  and  it  would  at  all 
events  be  wise  that  other  boards  of  guardians  should  effect  the  same 
reforms  which  have  been  made  by  certain  boards  of  guardians,  in 
order  that  they  should  be  able  to  gauge  them,  and,  by  investigation, 
find  out  how  far  those  reforms  are  successful  or  not  There  is,  I  am 
afraid,  far  more  uniformity  in  the  modes  of  imposition  practised  upon 
various  boards  of  guardians  by  paupers,  than  there  is  in  the  treatment 
of  that  imposition  by  the  boards  of  guardians ;  and  the  more  it  can 
be  felt  that  the  same  principles  are  applied  in  the  various  portions  of 
the  metropolis,  the  better  it  would  be  for  the  pecuniary  interests 
of  the  metropolis,  and  for  the  higher  interests  which  result  from  a 
good  administration  of  the  poor  laws.  For  my  part  I  wish  this  Asso- 
ciation, should  it  be  formed,  hearty  success ;  but  I  trust  it  will  only 
be  adopted  by  this  Conference  and  by  the  boards  of  guardians,  on 
the  understanding  and  the  distinct  intention  that  it  is  to  be  a  reality, 
that  the  attendance  will  be  constant,  and  that  it  is  not  to  be  made  an 
engine  for  resisting  the  Local  Government  Board  on  any  sp>ecial 
grievance  or  particular  occasion,  and,  therefore,  that  it  is  far  from 
being  conceived  in  any  spirit  of  hostility  to  the  Local  Government 
Board ;  but  that  it  is  to  be  an  Association  watching  over  the  proper 
solution  of  the  various  important  questions  with  which  you  have  to 
deal — a  reforming  Association  as  far  as  the  poor  law  is  concerned, 
and  one  intended  to  bring  about  a  better  understanding  between 
boards  of  guardians  and  greater  uniformity  of  practice  throughout 
the  metropolis. 
The  resolutions  were  put,  as  follows,  and  carried  unanimously : — 

1.  That  a  Metropolitan  Poor  Law  Guardians'  Association  be 
formed.   . 

2.  That  guardians  (whether  elected,  ex-offidOy  or  nominated)  and 
managers  of  schools  and  asylums  districts,  and  the  chief  clerks  to 
those  respective  bodies,  be  eligible  for  membership  upon  payment  of 
2J.  6^.  per  annum. 

3.  That  the  management  of  this  Association  -be  vested  in  a  council, 
and  that  the  members  of  the  Association  on  each  board  annually  elect 
one  of  their  number  to  be  a  member  of  the  council,  such  election  to 
take  place  as  soon  as  possible  after  April  15th  in  each  year. 

4.  That  the  council  be  empowered  to  add  to  their  number  to  the 
extent  of  one-third  of  their  own  number,  from  the  body  of  the  Asso- 
ciation. 

5.  That  the  council  be  empowered  to  appoint  sub-committees  for 
Parliamentary  and  other  purposes* 

A  sub-committee  of  the  following  gentlemen  was  appointed  to 
carry  out  the  resolutions: — Messrs.  Bamett,  Crowder,  Vallance, 
HoUond,  Mallett,  Edgcombe,  Hart,  W.  Stevens,  Wainwright,  Strong, 
Hensley,  Jonas,  Henderson,  and  Major  Fitzroy. 
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Mr.  Albert  Pell,  M.P.,  was  then  called  on  to  read  his  paper  on — 

The  Proper  Mode  of  Dealing  with  Cases  of 
Infectious  Diseases  Occurring  in  the  Class 
ABOVE  Paupers. 

Mr.  Pell  :  Before  I  read  my  paper  there  are  three  or  four  points 
it  in  I  should  like  guardians  to  direct  their  particuiar  attention  to : — 

1.  Are  hospitals  for  the  class  above  paupers  needed  in  the  case  of 
infectious  diseases  in  the  metropolis  ? 

2.  Will  they  be  best  provided  by  the  existing  Sanitary  Authorities, 
viz.,  Vestries  and  District  Boards,  or  by  the  Central  Authority? 

3.  And  if  by  the  latter,  should  new  powers  be  conferred  on  the 
Metropolitan  Asylums  Board  with  that  object,  or  should  an  entirely 
new  Central  Authority  be  established  ? 

Mr.  Pell  then  proceeded  to  read  his  paper  as  follows : — 

It  will  be  better  to  premise  what  is  to  be  said  on 
this  subject  to-day  by  remarking  that  it  has  to  be 
addressed  exclusively  to  metropolitan  guardians.  By 
rural  guardians  the  question  may  be  viewed  as  pre- 
senting difficulties  which  local  legislation  has  partially 
removed  in  London,  but  which,  in  the  country  and 
provincial  towns,  for  want  of  combination  have  been 
left  untouched. 

Occasionally,  a  new  and  pretty  building,  too  modest 
for  an  inn,  too  spacious  for  a  cottage,  too  unpretentious 
for  a  villa,  puzzl.es  a  stranger  by  its  presence  on  the 
skirts  of  a  small  country  town,  which  proves  on  enquiry 
to  be  a  cottage  hospital.  Here  preventable  disease 
finds  a  refuge,  and  excites  an  interest  which  not  unfre- 
quently  in  a  measure  dulls  the  perception  of  the  need 
of  those  more  important  enterprises,  by  which  cases  of 
infectious  disorders  may  be  minimised,  if  not  entirely 
prevented.  Such  isolated  institutions,  while  they  un- 
doubtedly make  the  suffering  dependent  on  these 
disorders  less  distressing  to  society,  may  go  far  to 
remove  one  of  the  chief  incentives  to  which  sanitary 
works  of  the  first  importance  owe  their  origin,  viz., 
the  fear  in  the  class  above  the  poor  of  the  spread 
of  disease  upwards  into  their  ranks.  "  Out  of  sight, 
out  of  mind,    is  a  true  proverb  in  such  a  case.     I  have 
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myself  known  the  owners  of  a  fever  village,  under  the 
prudent  resistance  shewn    to   converting  first    some 
unfinished  cottage,  then  the  national  school  into  a  tem- 
porary hospital,  brought  promptly  to  fill  up  wells,  cart 
m  water,  and  thoroughly  sewer  and  drain  their  houses, 
since  which  time  no  new  cases  of  typhoid  fever  have 
been  known  to  arise,  in  a  place  once  notoriously  un- 
healthy.    In  the  metropolis,  however,  we  may  regard 
the  sewerage  and  house  drains  as  theoretically  com- 
plete, and  the  water  supply  as  fairly  pure.     The  risk 
of  infection  in  this  and  other  great  towns  lies  not  so 
much  in  these  appliances  as  in  contact  with  persons 
and    things  in   a   condition   to    transmit    contagion. 
Space    and    spare    room   are    costly   indulgences    in 
London.     Isolation  in  the  home  is,  therefore,  except- 
ing amongst  the  wealthy,   beyond  the  reach  of   its 
inhabitants.      The   houses  are,   comparatively,  insig- 
nificant in  number  in  which  a  sick-room  is  reserved ; 
they    can    be    numbered   by   thousands   where    one 
chamber  encloses  the  sick  and  the  dying,  with   the 
healthy  worker  and  the  growing  child ;    while  lower 
down  the  scale  of  urban  life  one  narrow  bed  will  be 
shared  by  the  sick  and  the  sound  together.     Here, 
however,   we   reach    the   class   which    furnishes    our 
paupers.     For  them  something  like  adequate  provision 
has  been  made  by  the  State.     Dependent  from  desti- 
tution upon  the  services  of  others,  official  provision  has 
been  made  for  their  care  and  medical  relief  during  sick- 
ness.    Individual  precautions  and  domestic  remedies 
are  out  of  the  question,  and  the  patient  passes  into  the 
guardianship  of  that  marvellous  system  under  which 
the  workhouse  infirmaries  and  the  Metropolitan  Asylums 
Board's  hospitals  have  been  developed.     But  for  those 
above  the  pauper  class  no  systematic  provision,  or  next 
to  none,  of  this  nature,  has  been  made.     Power,  it  is 
true,  has  been  conferred  on  certain  authorities  to  supply 
this  want,  but  they  have  been  seldom  exercised.     The 
result  is  that  the  infectious  sick  of  this  class  either  find 
their  way  by  assuming  pauperism  into  the  hospitals 
intended  for  their  poorer  fellow-citizens,  or,  remaining 
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in  their  own  homes,  unseparated  from  healthy  members 
of  the  family,  they  become  so  many  centres  of  infec- 
tion and  sources  of  danger,  even  beyond  the  home- 
circle.  In  the  whole  metropolis  there  are,  I  believe, 
only  two  general  establishments  open  for  payment  to 
receive  and  treat  patients  suffering  under  infectious 
disorders,  viz.:  The  London  Fever  Hospital,  Islington, 
and  the  Small-pox  Hospital,  Highgate ;  and  these, 
with  the  few  asylums  provided  by  vestries  and  district 
boards  under  the  Public  Health  Act,  are  the  only 
institutions  of  which  the  independent  poor  can  make 
use. 

The  question  of  providing  hospital  accommodation 
for  the  non-pauper  class  was  first  brought  under  the 
notice  of  the  Metropolitan  Asylums  Board  by  a  letter 
addressed  to  them  from  the  vestry  of  St.  Marylebone. 
This  was  in  December,  1876,  during  a  severe  epidemic 
of  small-pox.  The  letter  stated  that  it  would  be 
desirable  to  provide  additional  accommodation  for 
small-pox  cases,  and  that  the  Metropolitan  Asylums 
Board  should  seek  powers  to  provide  accommodation 
for  the  necessitous  class  not  being  paupers,  who  could 
not  be  properly  isolated  in  their  own  homes.  The 
reply  sent  was  cautious  enough,  expressing  the  opinion 
that  undoubtedly  the  necessary  powers  for  the  reception 
and  treatment  of  such  cases  should  be  vested  in  some 
central  authority  charged  with  the  responsibility  there- 
of, but  it  contained  no  opinion  as  to  who  that  authority 
should  be. 

On  February  2nd,  1877,  the  Vestry  of  St  Mary, 
Newington,  addressed  a  letter  to  the  Metropolitan 
Asylums  Board  containing  a  copy  of  resolutions  to  the 
effect  that  the  isolation  of  infectious  diseases  could  be 
best  carried  out  by  the  Metropolitan  Asylums  Board, 
and  that  there  was  not  in  the  parish  any  building  suit- 
able for  a  small-pox  hospital,  nor  any  site  for  the 
erection  of  such  a  building  which  the  Vestry  could 
acquire.  Their  medical  officer  reported  in  favour  of 
uniformity  of  action  among  the  different  vestries,  and 
the  adoption  of  some  general  scheme. 
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In  February,  1877,  the  General  Purposes  Com- 
mittee, of  the  Metropolitan  Asylums  Board,  to 
whom  the  matter  had  been  referred,  made  an  im- 
portant report,  containing,  among  other  passages,  the 
following : — 

"  The  experience  of  the  small-pox  epidemic  of  1871, 
and  of  that  now  existing,  shews  that  a  large  proportion 
of  the  patients  received  into  the  hospitals  of  the 
managers  l)elong  to  a  class  above  that  of  paupers, 
although  they  are  not  sent  as  paupers  with  certificates 
from  the  parochial  medical  officers  and  relieving 
officers ;"  and  "  From  special  enquiries  which  were 
made  at  the  hospitals  on  the  15th  instant,  it  appears 
that  on  that  day  the  proportion  of  patients  who 
acknowledged  to  having  previously  received  parochial 
relief  was  under  10  per  centr 

Shortly  before  this  date,  the  Local  Government 
Board  had  obtained  answers  to  a  circular  addressed  to 
the  several  sanitary  authorities  of  the  metropolis  on 
January  2nd,  from  which  it  appeared  that  although  the 
duty  of  providing  means  of  isolation  for  infected  per- 
sons other  than  paupers  rested  with  them  and  the  dis- 
trict boards,  only  five  out  of  thirty  had  made  any 
provision;  seven  said  they  were  without  facilities  for 
making  provision ;  six  thought  provision  could  be  best 
made  by  a  central  board  like  the  Metropolitan  Asylums 
Board ;  and  others  adopted  the  erroneous  view  that  it 
was  part  of  the  duty  of  that  board  to  make  provision 
for  non-pauper  patients. 

The  board  put  themselves  in  communication  with 
these  sanitary  authorities,  inviting  them  to  communicate 
their  opinions  on  the  subject  to  die  managers.  Divers 
were  die  opinions  received  from  thirty-nine  quarters. 
About  ten  concurred  in  the  views  expressed  by  the 
managers,  viz. : — That  adequate  provision  for  the 
isolation  and  treatment  of  epidemic  infectious  disease 
in  the  metropolis  does  not  exist ;  and 

I.  That  such  provision  could  be  best  made  in  a  com- 
prehensive and  systematic  manner  by  one  central 
authority  acting  for  the  whole  metropolis,  not  only  for 
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pauper  patients,  but  for  other  classes  desirous  of  hos- 
pital accommodation. 

2.  That  such  central  authority  should  not  be  merely 
a  department  of  poor  law  administration,  but  should 
have  the  powers  of  the  Sanitary  Acts  conferred  upon  it 

3.  That  either  the  Metropolitan  Asylums  Board 
should  be  merged  into  such  central  authority,  or  should 
itself  be  that  authority,  in  which  case  its  constitution 
should  be  altered  and  adapted  to  its  enlarged  duties  and 
responsibilities. 

.  One  thought  power  should  be  given  to  all  sanitary 
authorities  to  use  the  pauper  asylums.  Five  thought 
there  should  be  no  central  authority.  The  city  of 
London  authority  was  not,  it  said,  at  present  in  a 
positon  to  offer  any  opinion  on  the  subject.  Another 
refrained.  Another  asked  for  terms.  Five  dissented 
wholly  from  the  views  of  the  managers,  and  about  a 
fourth  of  the  number  made  no  reply  at  all. 

It  was  thus  evident,  first,  that  while  little  had  been 
done  by  the  sanitary  authorities  to  check  the  spread  of 
the  existing  outbreak  of  small-pox,  still  less  had  efficient 
steps  or  general  action  been  taken  to  stamp  it  out. 
Can  we  be  surprised  that  the  disease  raged  virulently 
for  a  lengthened  period  ?  Further,  can  it  be  doubted 
that  some,  if  not  a  few,  of  the  pauper  class,  for  whom 
exclusively  these  asylum  hospitals  had  been  provided, 
were  unable  to  obtain  admittance?  for  we  have  seen  that 
probably  90  per  cent  of  the  inmates  were  patients  of  a 
higher  class. 

It  may,  therefore,  be  with  some  confidence  inferred 
that  the  managers  of  the  Metropolitan  Asylums  Board 
were  actually  performing  duties  thrust  on  them  by  the 
negligence  or  ignorance  of  the  sanitary  authorities ;  for 
so  long  as  the  patient  is  brought  to  the  managers' 
hospital  with  the  proper  official  certificates,  however 
distinctly  appearances  may  point  to  his  belonging  to  a 
superior  station  in  life,  he  must  be  admitted  in  the 
wards,  though  it  be  to  occupy  the  only  vacant  bed,  and 
thereby  exclude  the  pauper  patient,  whose  life  may 
depend  on  his  immediate  reception.    Surely  it  is  not 
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well  that  institutions  provided  for  one  class  (viz.,  the 
destitute),  at  the  cost  of  the  ratepayer,  should,  even 
under  the  most  trying  circumstances,  be  used  by  another, 
for  whose  necessities  the  Legislature  has  imposed  on 
other  authorities  the  duty  of  making  adequate  pro- 
vision, and  who  have  means  of  their  own  to  meet  in 
part,  or  in  whole,  the  cost  of  their  isolation  and  special 
treatment.  May  not  this  explain  the  reason  of  there 
being  still  but  one  general  fever  hospital  and  one 
general  small-pox  hospital  for  this  enormous  town  ? 

Those  who  are  interested  in  the  question  would  do 
well  to  look  into  the  Public  Health  (Metropolis)  Bill, 
introduced  by  the  Government  last  session.       It  ob- 
tained a  second  reading,  to  which,  indeed,  it  was  fairly 
entitled,  being  a  consolidating  measure,  and  thereby 
enabling  sanitary  authorities  and  others  more  readily 
to  ascertain  the  powers  and  functions  appertaining^  to 
their  office.     The  atmosphere  of  the  House  of  Com- 
mons, however,  overcharged  as  it  was  with  the  obstruc- 
tive element,  caused  that  and  other  useful  and  long- 
needed  measures  to  "fog  off,"  and  the  unfruitful  effort 
of  a  gigantic  department  has  again   to  be  revived. 
Powers  in  this  Bill  are,  for  the  first  time,  I  think,  pro- 
posed to  be  given  for  authorities  combining  and  acting 
through  a  joint  committee,  for  borrowing  money  to 
provide  hospitals;    for  recovering  the  cost  of  main- 
tenance of  patients  in  hospitals  ;  and  for  the  managers 
of  the  Metropolitan  Asylums  Boards  to  contract  for  the 
reception  of  persons  suffering  from  infectious  disorders. 

Having  thus  as  briefly  as  possible  stated  what  steps 
have  been  taken  for  meeting  the  cases  of  infectious 
disease  among  paupers,  and  what  has  been  left  undone 
where  cases  occur  in  the  class  above,  together  with  the 
duties  imposed  on  the  existing  authorities,  and  the  new 
powers  proposed  to  be  conferred  on  them  by  the  State, 
we  have,  I  think,  some  material  for  arriving  at  a  de- 
finite opinion  on  the  subject  of  this  paper. 

There  will  probably  be  a  general  agreement  that 
these  cases,  except  among  the  affluent,  will  not  be  best 
dealt  with  at  home,  while  the  dangers  of  the  infection 
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spreading  would  be  undoubtedly  increased.  Similar 
reasons,  to  my  mind,  might  be  urged  against  the  multi- 
plication of  fever  and  small-pox  hospitals,  established 
by  and  under  the  separate  control  of  the  numerous 
sanitary  authorities  in  the  metropolis,  who,  as  we  have 
seen,  are  themselves  disinclined  and  unprepared  to  enter 
upon  such  an  undertaking. 

We  are  left  then,  it  seems,  almost  naturally  to  avail 
ourselves  of  some  system  affording  the  advantages 
which  result  from  combination  and  the  concentration 
of  medical  skill  and  energy,  directed  to  one  specific 
object,  acting  in  as  few  centres  as  may  be  sufficient 
for  the  accommodation  of  a  district  Let  us  suppose 
for  a  moment  that  this  idea,  was  carried  out,  and 
three,  four  or  five,  such  institutions  were  placed  in 
working  order  at  suitable  stations,  ready  to  receive 
cases  of  infectious  disease  occurring  in  the  class  above 
paupers,  does  it  follow  that  paying  patients  would  enter 
them,  and  thus  relieve  the  wards  of  the  pauper  asylums  ? 
I  fear  not.  Who  is  to  decide  as  to  the  class  to  which 
the  sick  person  should  be  relegated  ?  And  what  time 
before  admission  would  there  be  for  efficient  inquiry  ? 
A  few  no  doubt  of  independent  character  and  in- 
genuous disposition  would  gladly  declare  their  ability 
and  willingness  to  pay,  but  the  majority,  I  feel  con- 
vinced, would  not  be  so  inclined,  and  it  must  be  re- 
membered there  would  be  a  large  number  able  to  pay 
a  part,  but  not  the  whole,  of  the  cost  of  their  main- 
tenance and  treatment  in  the  asylums.  The  means  of 
these  persons  would  in  all  probability  enable  them  to 
meet  the  cost  of  private  treatment  of  ordinary  disorders 
at  home,  but  the  cost  of  isolation,  expensive  nursing, 
necessitated  by  the  outbreak  of  infectious  disease, 
would  be  too  much  for  them.  Their  choice  then  would 
lie  between  dangerous  and  inefficient  treatment  in  the 
midst  of  their  families,  or  sinking  into  the  ranks  of 
pauperism  to  obtain  those  advantages  for  themselves, 
and  that  security  for  the  public  which  admission  into 
the  hospital  of  the  Metropolitan  Asylums  Board  cer- 
tainly confers. 
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I  am  disposed  on  the  whole  to  believe  that  nothing 
would  be  gained  by  the  sanitary  authorities  of  the 
metropolis  establishing  such  institutions  as  these  on 
their  own  account,  with  the  expectation  of  insisting 
on  and  recovering  such  charges  as  would  make  them 
self-supporting;  and  I  am  inclined  to  think  that  they 
should  be  relieved  of  the  duty  now  imposed  on  them 
as  far  as  regards  providing  hospitals,  and  that  the  sole 
authority  on  whom  this  obligation  should  rest  should  be 
the  Metropolitan  Asylums  Board.  New  powers  would 
of  course  have  to  be  conferred  on  the  board,  and 
provision  would  have  to  be  made  for  the  reception  of 
two  classes  of  patients.  The  law  would  have  to  be 
amended  to  include  the  recovery  of  the  cost  of  treat- 
ment from  patients  having  means  to  meet  the  charge. 

To  the  guardians  should  be  left  the  duty  of  de- 
ciding in  all  cases  the  ability  of  the  patient  to  pay  in 
part  or  in  whole,  where  payment  had  not  been  tendered 
or  the  demand  resisted ;  but  this  is  not  the  place  to 
enter  upon  details.  Those  who  have  practical  expe- 
rience in  the  administration  of  the  poor  law  will  allow 
that  these  admit  of  settlement,  and  would  present  no 
insuperable  difficulties ;  while  knowing,  as  we  do,  that 
already  non-destitute  persons  are  largely  making  im- 
proper use  of  the  pauper  asylums,  we  may  fairly  con- 
jecture that  the  legalized  admission  of  this  class  would 
not  necessitate  any  very  large  addition  to  the  existing 
establishments.  One  important  change  would,  however, 
I  think  be  needed  in  the  event  of  these  hospitals  being 
thrown  open  to  all  classes  on  the  order  and  certificate 
of  the  local  poor  law  officers,  viz.,  that  the  consequent 
expense  of  maintenance  should  be  localized,  and  cease 
to  be  a  charge  on  the  Metropolitan  Common  Fund. 

Each  parish  or  union  would  then  not  have  the  best 
possible  incentive  to  thorough  inquiry  into  the  means 
of  the  patients  removed,  and  we  might  expect  a  just 
discrimination  made  in  deciding  to  which  class  the 
individual  case  should  be  assigned. 
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Discussion. 

The  President  :  Nothing  can  exceed  the  importance  of  this  ques< 
tion.  It  seems  to  me  one  of  the  most  urgent  questions  of  local  and 
poor  law  administration,  and  I  trust  many  here  will  be  able  to  throw 
light  upon  it  It  is  a  subject,  I  think,  which  is  sure  to  attract  the 
interest  of  the  general  public,  as  it  is  a  matter  of  great  public  im- 
portance. I  trust  the  guardians  present  will  take  action  upon  the 
matter  after  expressing  their  views  upon  it 

Mr.  Standring  :  This  is  no  doubt  an  important  subject,  and  one 
which  at  the  Asylums  Board  we  have  had  under  consideration  several 
times.  No  doubt  it  is  a  serious  matter  not  only  to  the  persons 
affected,  but  for  the  owners  and  landlords  of  the  houses  where  cases 
such  as  those  mentioned  in  the  paper  occur.  An  important  element 
is  the  cost  to  be  incurred  in  carrying  out  a  machinery  for  dealing 
with  non-pauper  cases.  There  are  people  who  say  that  the  Asylums 
Board  are  not  an  economical  body,  and  who  are  rather  dissatisfied 
with  the  expense  already  incurred,  but  there  is  no  question  that  this 
matter  will  have  to  be  grappled  with.  Whether  the  paper  is  intended 
by  Mr.  Pell  as  a  feeler  or  step  towards  legislation  I  cannot  say ;  but 
it  is  quite  certain  further  powers  must  be  given  to  the  Asylums  Dis- 
trict Board  before  they  can  deal  with  it  When  epidemics  arise  our 
hospitals  are  more  or  less  filled  with  non-pauper  cases,  and  there  are 
several  difficulties.  If  a  working  man  or  woman  presents  himself  or 
herself  at  the  gate  of  our  hospitals,  it  is  not  the  policy  or  spirit  of 
the  law  to  turn  such  cases  away,  whether  they  are  paupers  or  non- 
paupers.  It  is  sufficient  to  know  that  a  case  of  infectious  disease  is 
at  the  door.  I  believe  that  is  the  proper  spirit,  notwithstanding  that 
great  imposition  is  carried  on  with  respect  to  non-pauper  cases,  but 
ttie  imposition  also  exists  in  the  case  of  paupers,  and  it  is  a  great 
difficulty  also.  Whatever  we  do  we  shall  want  fresh  powers.  It  is 
not  merely  the  suffering  patient  who  has  to  be  considered,  but  if  a 
tradesman  has  an  infectious  case  in  his  house  he  may  be  almost 
ruined  by  it,  and  therefore  there  should  be  some  ready  outlet  for 
such  cases  as  those.  There  are  of  course  the  receptacles  mentioned 
in  the  paper,  but  I  suppose  the  large  free  hospitals  are  also  open  to 
cases  of  that  description.  [*'  No."]  Then  I  am  at  a  loss  to  know 
what  was  done  before  the  Asylums  Board  was  established.  Cases  of 
that  kind  must  have  been  dealt  with  in  some  way  or  other.  But  if 
you  establish  hospitals  for  non-paupers,  how  do  you  propose  to  do  it. 
Already,  when  it  is  known  that  persons  can  pay,  they  are  legally  liable 
to  do  so.  Mr.  Pell  shakes  his  head.  Well,  if  we  establish  hospitals 
of  the  kind  he  proposes,  we  must  insist  on  payment  as  I  understand. 
Then  it  seems  to  me  a  question  of  this  sort : — If  a  patient  presents 
himself,  the  first  question  is — who  is  going  to  bury  him  ?  and  we  must 
know  to  whom  we  are  to  apply  in  case  the  patient  dies  in  the 
hospital,  or  of  whom  we  are  to  recover  the  expense  of  the  treatment 
if  he  lives.  When  a  temporary  hospital  was  established  in  St  Luke's, 
we  had  cases  from  very  large  firms  in  the  City,  and  we  had  the  great- 
est possible  difficulty  to  secure  payment    I  therefore  bold  that  it  will 
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be  a  complete  mockery  to  boild  hospitals  and  establish  machinery  for 
non-pauper  cases  if  we  caimot  recover  pa3rment  You  may  as  weU 
put  them  into  the  existing  hospitals.  That  is  the  most  important 
element  of  the  proposition,  and  one  which  I  hope  in  some  way  will 
be  practically  solved. 

Mr.  Vallance  :  I  arise  thus  early  in  the  discussion  to  suggest  that 
it  is  of  the  first  importance  the  Conference  should  arrive  at  a  dear 
and  definite  idea  of  what  is  meant  by  the  term  ''  pauper,"  and  for 
what  class  of  non-paupers  this  provision  is  proposed  to  be  made.  It 
has  been  stated  by  the  preceding  speaker  that  a  very  small  proportion 
of  those  admitted  to  the  hospitals  under  the  control  of  the  Metro- 
politan Asylums  Board  are  paupers — that  is  to  say,  a  census  has  been 
taken,  and  only  lo  per  cent  of  the  patients  have  admitted  that  they 
haye  been  previously  in  receipt  of  relief;  but  that  is  not  the  correct 
way  in  which  to  determine  whether  these  persons  are  or  are  not 
paupers.  In  my  own  experience  a  large  proportion  of  those  who 
apply  for  relief  enter  the  board-room  for  the  first  time.  Are  they  to 
be  non-paupers  because  they  have  not  received  relief  previously. 
The  question  is,  is  the  relief  in  the  form  it  is  applied  for  necessary  ? 
Can  die  applicants  defray  the  cost?  If  not,  they  are  to  all  intents 
and  purposes  paupers.  A  working  man,  a  labourer,  may  never  have 
applied  for  relief  before.  He  has  a  child  lying  ill  in  a  crowded 
locality,  and  the  child  ought  to  be  removed.  Application  is  made  to 
the  relieving  officer.  That  man  is  a  pauper.  He  caimot  pay,  and 
requires  relief  in  that  form,  and  therefore  the  guardians  are  not  only 
justified  but  boimd  to  provide  relief  in  that  way.  On  the  other 
hand,  there  is  a  class  above — the  non-paying  non-pauper,  such  as 
tradesmen's  assistants — those  who  cannot  provide  the  requisite  accom- 
modation, but  who  have  the  means  of  paying  for  their  maintenance 
in  a  small-pox  hospital — ^that  class  which  bears  a  very  small  propor 
tion  to  the  whole,  undoubtedly  some  provision  of  the  kind  is  neces- 
sary ;  and  in  discussing  the  question,  and  in  arriving  at  a  conclusion 
as  to  the  best  way  to  provide  for  non-paupers,  we  ought  to  arrive  at  a 
distinct  idea  of  what  a  non-pauper  is.  I  do  not  accept  the  interpre- 
tation that  a  non-pauper  is  one  who  has  never  previously  received 
relief.  Whilst  I  think  the  Metropolitan  hospitals  are  very  properly 
apropriated  to  those  who  are  paupers  and  non-paying,  it  appears  to 
me  that  the  Asylums  Board  might,  with  propriety,  be  invested  with 
powers  to  carry  out  some  arrangements  for  the  non-pauper  paying 
class,  but  I  should  see  no  objection  to  the  Asylums  Board  receiving 
power  to  build  and  provide  fresh  hospital  accommodation.  There  is  a 
small  per  centage  of  the  patients  admitted  into  the  hospitals  at  pre- 
sent who  might  and  would  pay  if  a  separate  ward  or  wards  could  be 
prepared,  which  after  all  but  implies  a  classification  of  paupers  and 
non-paupers,  and  to  that  extent  I  think  it  desirable  some  arrangement 
shoidd  be  made. 

Mr.  Birley  :  The  question  is — how  far  you  would  go  ?  A  great 
many  patients  who  could  pay  may  go  to  die  hospitals  through  the 
relieving  officers.  My  pansh  sent  to  the  hospital  several  privates  in 
the  Life  Guards.    An  outbreak  of  small-pox  took  place,  and  as  there 
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was  no  other  place  where  they  could  be  sent,  they  were  sent  to  the 
Metropolitan  Asylums  Hospital  They  went  as  paupers,  but  the 
regiment  paid  for  them,  but  in  the  books  of  the  Asylums  Board  they 
appear  as  paupers.  My  own  belief  is  that  if  we  limit  the  term  "  non- 
paupers  "  to  those  who  are  quasi-paupers  when  disease  comes  on 
them,  the  present  accommodation  in  Ix)ndon  is  probably  sufficient. 
I  believe  a  great  part  of  those  who  are  in  our  asylums  hospitals  are 
those  that  could  pay  something,  but  in  order  to  make  them  pay  some- 
thing an  amendment  of  the  law  is  wanted. 

Mr.  Henderson  :  I  believe  the  existing  accommodation  is  suffi- 
cient for  the  purpose.  The  proposal  made  would  lead  to  enor- 
mous cost,  and  to  a  vast  deal  of  confusion  between  the  two 
classes,  and  also  a  good  deal  of  bad  feeling.  I  think  also  it  would 
have  the  inevitable  result  of  increasing  pauperism,  because  a  number 
of  people  who  ought  not  to  be  paupers  would  take  advantage  of  Ihe 
law  by  placing  their  relatives  'in  the  asylums  hospitals,  and  evading 
the  payment  I  think  the  remedy  for  our  present  difficulty  is  rather 
to  give  additional  powers — not  to  the  vestries,  but  to  give  those 
sanitary  powers  which  the  vestries  have  at  present  to  the  boards  of 
guardians,  in  order  that  they  may  deal  with  these  cases,  and  in- 
stead of  treating  them  as  non-paupers,  treat  them  as  paupers 
pro  iem.  I  should  like  the  law  to  be  amended  in  such  a  way  as  to 
give  additional  powers,  perhaps  to  the  magistrates  on  a  representation 
being  made  to  them  that  a  certain  infectious  case  was  not  duly 
isolated,  of  compelling  removal  and  compelling  isolation.  Of  course 
there  are  many  cases  in  which  people  who  are  not  paupers  can  isolate 
cases  in  their  own  homes.  When  a  member  of  my  own  family  was 
laid  up  with  small-pox,  we  isolated  the  case  by  putting  the  patient  in 
a  room  at  the  top  of  the  house,  and  taking  every  precaution  against 
the  spread  of  the  disease,  the  other  members  of  the  family  being 
sent  away.  I  think  there  would  be  a  vast  increase  of  pauperism  if 
Mr.  Pell's  ideas  were  carried  out,  because  the  relatives  who  might  pay 
the  whole  or  part  of  the  cost  would  evade  it  as  they  do  in  the  case 
of  lunatics  and  others.  It  is  very  undesirable  to  increase  the  facilities 
already  offered  to  ^dishonest  people  of  throwing  their  burdens  on 
other  people's  shoulders  when  they  ought  to  bear  them  themselves. 
Of  course  there  are  other  infectious  diseases  besides  fever  and  small- 
pox, and  that  creates  another  difficulty  as  to  whether  you  would  deal 
only  with  fever  and  small-pox,  or  would  deal  with  all  infectious  dis- 
eases. If  you  adopt  the  latter  course  you  would  only  increase  the 
impediments  in  the  wa^  of  carrying  out  the  proposal  It  is  no  doubt 
very  bad  that  these  infectious  cases  should  not  be  isolated,  and 
should  consequently  become  centres  of  danger.  But  I  think  our 
present  system  works  well.  The  relieving  officer  is  not  particularly 
careful  in  asking,  in  the  case  of  infectious  disease,  whether  a  man  is 
a  pauper  or  not.  What  he  tries  to  do  is  to  get  the  case  removed.  If 
people  made  an  application  to  him — ^and  I  think  he  is  perfectly 
right — his  first  duty,  is  to  remove  the  case  to  a  proper  asylum,  and 
allow  the  guardians  to  make  the  inquiries  about  pauper  or  non- 
pauper  afterwards,  because  it  is  the  first  interest  of  society  to  insist 
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that  these  infectious  cases  should  be  removed,  and  it  is  a  secondary 
matter  about  the  payment  Therefore  I  would  join  for  increased 
power  in  the  direction  of  compulsory  removal  of  infectious  cases,  if 
they  are  not  properly  cared  for  or  isolated  at  home;  and  also  I 
should  like  to  give  boards  of  guardians  additional  power  to  enforce 
payment  in  whole  or  in  part  from  the  relatives.  At  present  there  is 
a  cumbrous  machinery,  and  it  is  difficult  to  get  the  magistrates  to 
decide  in  favoiu*  of  payment,  for  all  kinds  of  difficulties  are  raised 
whenever  such  a  proposal  is  made. 

Mr  Lyon  :  I  should  like  to  ask  whether  the  Asylums  Boards  has 
not  power  at  present  to  charge  the  vestries  for  expenses  incurred  by 
parties  sent  into  the  hospitals.  We  have  two  sanitary  authorities  in 
our  parish — that  is,  the  vestry  and  the  guardians.  When  the  vestry 
inspectors  go  round  and  find  an  infectious  case  they  take  the  party 
to  the  hospital,  and  I  think  I  have  seen,  in  the  account  of  our  vestqr 
expenditure,  payments  made  to  the  Asylums  Board  through  the 
vestry,  for  persons  who  have  been  taken  to  the  hospital  under  the 
vestiy  authority.  Now  in  the  case  of  the  guardians  it  is  different, 
because  the  moment  we  take  charge  of  the  patients  they  become 
paupers,  and  we  find  that  at  the  hospital  they  ask  no  question  whether 
they  can  pay  or  not.  If  the  patients  afterwards  come  to  the  guar- 
dians and  pay  for  the  cost  of  maintenance  then  they  become  non- 
paupers,  but  they  are  paupers  until  they  come  and  pay.  I  think  I 
saw  a  case  in  the  newspaper  where  a  vote  was  refused,  because  the 
party  had  received  parish  relief  through  having  sent  a  member  of  his 
family  to  the  hospital 

Mr.  Wall  :  I  should  like  to  know  whether,  in  this  discussion,  it  is 
to  be  assumed  that  the  responsibility  is  to  be  thrown  on  the  guardians. 
It  appears  to  me  that  the  authority  of  the  guardians  extends  only  to 
paupers.  The  vestries  at  present  are  the  responsible  parties ;  and  it 
appears  to  me  that  if  it  is  decided  to  make  provision  for  non-paupers 
we  shall  clash  very  disagreeably  with  the  vestries.  I  hope  nothing 
will  be  done  to  confuse  the  responsibilities  of  the  two  boards. 

Mr.  RuTHERGLEN :  As  an  old  officer  of  the  Metropolitan  Asylums 
Board,  I  may  safely  remind  you  that  not  more  than  lo  per  cent,  of 
the  cases  treated  in  the  last  epidemic  were  of  the  strictly  pauper 
class.  It  is  very  necessary,  I  quite  agree,  to  define  who  is  and  who 
is  not  a  pauper.  I  think  the  Act  of  1867  contemplated  that  the 
Asylums  Board  should  only  provide  accommodation  for  cases  of 
infection  amongst  those  actually  in  receipt  of  in-door  or  out-door 
relief,  but  there  is  no  doubt  that  has  not  been  carried  out.  Seven- 
tenths  of  the  accommodation  has  been  occupied  by  a  class  of  persons 
perfectly  competent  to  pay,  and  who  would  have  paid  if  the  vestries 
had  provided  proper  accommodation  for  them.  But  I  fear  that  the 
question  of  providing  further  accommodation,  either  for  paupers  or 
non-paupers,  is  met  at  the  outset  by  a  serious  difficulty,  owing  to  the 
decision  of  the  Court  last  week  in  the  case  of  the  Metropolitan 
Asylums  Board.  One  can  hardly  imagine  that  such  a  monstrous 
verdict  can  possibly  be  upheld,  and  undoubtedly  the  Asylums  Board 
will  appeal  against  the  decision.     I  believe  an  mjunction  meanwhile 
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will  be  applied  for  to  make  the  Metropolitan  Asylums  Board  close 
their  hospital ;  but  consider  the  position  the  metropolis  will  be  placed 
in  if  they  succeed  in  showing  the  hospital  is  de  facto  a  nuisance.  In 
that  case  the  boards  of  guardians  will  have  to  provide  for  their  own 
infectious  cases  themselves.  The  decision  of  the  Court  is  not  as  to 
the  degree,  or  as  to  what  number  of  cases  congregated  together  may 
be  a  nuisance ;  and  if  the  boards  of  guardians  have  to  provide  their 
own  accommodation  for  infectious  cases,  perhaps  to  provide  for  fifty 
is  equally  as  great  a  nuisance  as  a  hospital  is  for  500.  Therefore  we 
are  brought  back  at  present  to  the  decision  of  this  jury.  As  it  stands 
at  present  every  case  of  fever  or  small-pox  must  now  be  dealt  with 
where  it  occurs  without  any  reg^d  to  the  fitness  of  the  accommoda- 
tion. Anything  more  serious  in  its  results  I  cannot  conceive  than 
that  this  decision  should  have  been  arrived  at.  At  any  rate  it 
deserves  some  attention  here  to-day.  But  supposing  the  Local 
Government  Board,  by  an  Act  of  next  Session,  can  put  this  right, 
then  is  it  necessaiy  that  the  Asylums  Board  should  have  fresh  powers 
to  provide  fiirther  accommodation  according  to  the  views  of  Mr. 
Pell?  I  think  not  I  think  the  accommodation  of  the  Asylums 
Board  is  ample  for  all  non-pauper  and  for  all  pauper  cases,  though  it 
may  involve  some  alteration  of  detail.  Let  all  cases  which  go  to 
these  hospitals  be  dealt  with  through  the  boards  of  guardians.  Let 
their  officers,  who  have  facilities,  inquire  into  the  circumstances,  and 
whether  it  is  clear  that  the  applicant  has  received  poor  relief 
in-door  or  out-door ;  and  if  so,  let  them  be  looked  upon  as  a  distinct 
class.  I  do  not  think  they  will  be  one-tenth  of  the  number  sent  in. 
Probably  the  cost  of  their  maintenance  will  be  95.  to  105.  a  week. 
Let  the  guardians  also  have  the  power,  through  their  relieving  officer, 
to  compel  other  patients  to  pay  according  to  their  circumstances,  and 
let  them  decide  whether  it  should  be  loj.,  13J.,  or  20s.  a  week  for 
maintenance  only,  leaving  the  common  charges  of  the  establish- 
ment on  the  rates  of  die  metropolis  as  at  present  A  separate 
item  of  account  should  be  kept  as  to  the  cost  of  these  not  strictly 
pauper  cases ;  and  at  the  end  of  each  half  year,  if  the  amount  re- 
ceived did  not  pay  the  amount  required  by  the  Metropolitan  Asylums 
Board,  then  the  guardians  should  be  entitled  to  claim  the  further 
amount  required  firom  the  common  fund.  I  think  it  important  that 
no  obstacle  should  be  put  in  the  way  of  an  immediate  removal  of  all 
cases  to  these  hospitals.  I  think  we  must  look  at  it  as  a  case  of 
voxpopuli  suprtma  lex^  and  that  some  steps  should  be  taken  to  carry 
out  some  sudh  arrangement  as  I  have  indicated. 

[At  this  point  in  the  proceedings  Mr.  Goschen  vacated  the  chair, 
and  was  succeeded  by  Major  Fitzroy.] 

Dr.  Sergent  :  As  a  medical  man  I  would  say  a  few  words  which 
may  help  us  to  arrive  at  a  solution  of  this  question.  We  have  to  deal 
with  four  particular  diseases,  viz.,  small-pox,  scarlet  fever,  typhus,  and 
typhoid.  Medical  men  know  that  there  is  only  one  mode  of  stampmg 
out  these  disorders,  and  that  is  by  the  real  and  complete  isolation  of 
the  first  cases.  It  is  within  my  knowledge,  as  a  guardian,  that  at 
present  there  b  a  conflict  of  authority  between  the  sanitary  auUiority — 
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the  board  of  works  and  the  board  of  guardians,  as  to  whose  business 
it  is  to  deal  with  the  non-pauper  classes ;  and  it  is  within  my  know- 
ledge that  many  cases  that  should  have  been  removed  have  not  been 
removed,  but  have  remained  at  home  to  their  own  detriment,  and 
causing  the  spread  of  the  disorder  right  and  left  of  the  localities. 

Mr.  BousFiELD :  There  is  in  certain  places  a  conflict  between  the 
boards  of  guardians  and  the  vestries.  In  one  case  I  believe  the 
vestry  of  one  parish,  against  the  wish  of  the  board  of  guardians,  in- 
sisted upon  repaying  the  expenses  of  certain  persons  in  the  asylums 
hospital.  It  appears  to  me  that  the  existence  of  such  a  conflict  of 
jurisdiction  is  against  public  policy,  and  that  there  ought  to  be  some 
one  authority  able  to  decide  all  questions  which  arise  about  the 
removal  of  pauper  and  non-pauper  cases. 

Rev.  Mr.  Mallet  :  I  think  it  important  that  it  should  be  ascer- 
tained in  what  proportion  these  so-called  non-paupers  have  paid  for 
admission,  because  a  certain  number  appear  to  have  done  so,  as  I 
am  aware  from  my  own  experience  in  our  small  union.  We  have  not  any 
power  of  compulsion,  but  it  has  been  done  owing  to  the  exertions  of 
the  relieving  officer.  As  to  the  recent  verdict  in  the  case  of  the 
hospital  at  Hampstead,  I  merely  wish  to  say  I  entirely  differ  from  the 
views  of  Mr.  Rutherglen. 

The  Chairman  :  Has  the  pa3rment  you  refer  to  been  made  through 
the  guardians,  or  direct  to  the  Asylums  Board  ? 

The  Rev.  Mr.  Mallet  :  Through  the  guardians. 

Mr.  Cull  :  I  think  we  have  clear  and  strong  evidence  that  90  per 
cent  of  the  persons  admitted  to  the  fever  and  small-pox  hospitals  of 
the  Asylums  Board  are  commonly  called  non-paupers ;  but  I  think 
the  bulk  of  them  are  paupers  for  the  first  time.  Throughout  London 
in  the  recent  attack,  the  guardians  have  uniformly  taken  the  pre- 
caution to  send  everybody  they  could  to  the  Asylums  Board  Hospitals, 
desiring  in  the  first  place  to  stamp  out  the  disease  without  inquiring 
who  are  and  who  are  not  receiving  parish  relief.  In  my  own  parish 
no  conflict  of  authority  has  taken  place,  and  I  do  not  think  it  possible 
it  could  take  place.  When  a  patient  having  fever  or  small-pox  applies 
for  relief  we  do  not  inquire,  in  the  first  instance,  whether  he  or  his 
family  can  pay ;  but  we  communicate  with  the  medical  officer,  and  if 
he  certifies  that  it  is  a  proper  case  for  removal  to  the  hospital,  the 
person  is  removed  at  once,  and  any  investigation  as  to  ability  to  pay 
takes  place  afterwards ;  and  if  the  patient  or  the  family  is  able  to 
pay,  the  contribution  is  made  to  the  board  of  guardians,  and  the 
Asylums  Board  have  nothing  to  do  with  the  transaction.  I  believe 
we  shall  all  be  unanimous  that  the  first  thing  to  be  done  is  to  isolate, 
and  stamp  out  the  disease.  Disinfection  of  the  house  takes  place 
immediately  by  application  to  the  authorities  at  the  board  of  works. 
The  vestry  and  board  of  guardians  have  nothing  to  do  with  that  I 
will  tell  you  what  took  place  during  a  former  epidemic.  A  man  was 
attacked  with  small-pox.  It  was  declared  to  be  small-pox  by  a 
medical  practitioner  at  three  o'clock  in  the  afternoon.  Application 
was  made  to  the  relieving  officer,  and  the  man  was  in  the  hospital  at 
Hampstead  at  4-55  p.m.    The  house  was  disinfected,  and  the  whole 
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of  the  family  were  vaccinated  or  re-vaccinated  before  seven  o'clock. 
That  is  great  expedition  but  that  is  what  actually  took  place — a 
speedy  removal  and  speedy  disinfection.  I  believe  a  very  small  pro- 
portion of  the  persons  sent  to  the  hospitals  from  my  parish  hsve 
been  able  to  pay,  although  they  were  not  paupers.  You  know  the 
unfortimate  habits  of  people  who  make  no  provision  for  any  thing  like 
disease,  and  a  man  who  is  three  days  out  of  work  generally  applies 
to  the  guardians  for  relief.  Therefore  how  can  they,  in  such  cases, 
contribute  to  the  cost  of  maintenance  in  the  Asylums  Board  Hospital? 
Out  of  the  number  we  have  sent  to  the  hospital  perhaps  about 
twelve  are  all  that  we  can  call  upon  for  payment  I  wish  only  to 
correct  the  misapprehension  that  the  Asylums  Board  receives  private 
patients.  We  have  no  private  patients,  and  nothing  is  received  as 
part  payment  from  the  parish.  The  case  is  dealt  with  at  the  hos- 
pitals, and  an  account  is  rendered  at  the  end  of  the  half-year. 

Mr.  RuTHERGLEN :  I  did  not  mean  that  the  Asylums  Board  re- 
ceived the  payment,  but  that  payment  was  received 

Mr.  Jonas  :  It  has  been  stated  that  the  guardians  would  have  to 
deal  with  the  vestries,  but  that  is  erroneous,  because  in  some  parishes 
the  vestry  has  nothing  to  do  with  such  cases  as  small-pox  or  other 
infectious  diseases.  These  are  dealt  with  entirely  by  the  board  of 
works  and  the  sanitary  authorities.  On  the  question  of  dealing 
with  cases  occurring  in  the  class  above  paupers,  I  would  ask  to  what 
extent  does  it  apply  ?  Are  we  to  go  as  far  as  Her  Majesty's  house- 
hold ;  or  as  far  as  Her  Majesty's  household  troops  ?  or  are  we  to 
go  to  Windsor  Castle  or  not?  Where  is  it  to  end?  Unless  we 
get  some  limit  to  the  class  and  the  cases  we  have  to  consider  it 
will  be  impossible  to  discuss  it  with  any  benefit  to  ourselves.  Are 
we  dealing  only  with  those  cases  just  above  the  pauper  class  ?  If 
so,  how  are  we  to  discern  as  between  such  cases  and  others,  until 
they  actually  come  before  us  ?  Unless  we  get  some  more  definite 
principle  to  discuss  than  what  appears  in  this  paper,  I  think  it  will  be 
impossible  to  come  to  any  conclusion.  I  quite  agree  with  the  decision 
that  has  been  arrived  at  by  the  law  Courts,  so  far  as  small-pox  hospitals 
are  concerned,  because  I  live  near  to  that  for  Kensington  and  Fulhami 
and  I  know  that  the  occupiers  of  houses  around  the  hospital  are  giving 
notice  to  leave  from  fear  of  contagion.  I  believe  also  that  every 
case  of  small-pox  in  private  houses,  where  there  has  been  no  removal, 
and  proper  care  has  been  used,  has  been  successfully  treated. 

Mr.  Creer  :  This  question  of  paupers  and  non-paupers  seems  to 
me  to  be  a  difficult  one  to  deal  with.  In  my  district  a  good  deal  of 
anxiety  has  been  exhibited,  because,  though  we  have  the  Limehouse 
District  Board  of  Works  as  the  sanitary  authority,  the  duty  of 
looking  after  these  infectious  cases  has  been  thrown  on  the  board 
of  guardians.  If  we  could  get  the  question  of  paupers  and  non- 
paupers  settled  satisfactorily,  then  I  think  we  should  be  able  to  pro- 
ceed with  the  matter  as  we  would  wish  to.  The  resolution  which 
has  been  proposed  seems  to  fall  entirely  within  the  scope  of  my  views, 
and  I  think  it  would  be  a  proper  resolution  to  cany  It  would 
inflict  great  hardship  in  the  metropolis  were  the  district  boards  and 
vestries  to  erect  hospitals  for  these  infectious  cases.    If  we  could 
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have  one  place  where  we  could  send  these  cases,  it  would  be  more 
economical  for  the  ratepayers  generally. 

The  Chairman  :  Mr.  Pell  h^  added  a  few  words  to  his  resolution, 
which  now  reads : — "  That  the  Metropolitan  Asylums  Board  should 
be  the  central  authority  for  dealing  with  cases  of  infectious  diseases, 
where  there  are  no  opportunities  for  isolation,  occurring  in  the  class 
above  paupers,  and  with  that  object  should  have  further  powers  con- 
ferred on  it  by  the  Legislature."  I  think  that  defines  the  question 
we  have  before  us. 

Mr.  Dallas  :  The  point  that  strikes  me  is  where  we  are  to  draw 
the  line  between  paupers  and  non-paupers.     If  we  take  the  medical 
opinion  the  proper  accommodation  is  that  which  will  afford  isolation. 
Then  the  question  arises,  Who  is  not  a  pauper?  because  the  great 
majority  of  people  are  not  in  a  position  to  provide  room  for  isolation, 
and  therefore  are  not  in  such  a  position  as  to  be  free  from  poverty. 
Gentlemen  here  tell  us  that  it  is  possible  to  isolate  cases  by  keeping 
them  in  the  houses  where  the  cases  originate,  but  as  far  as  I  under- 
stand the  question  it  is  not  generally  the  case.   Really  the  best  mode  of 
treatment,  notwithstanding  the  risk  incurred  in  sendmg  patients  to  the 
hospital,  is  still  to  send  them  there,  and  that  is  the  most  satisfactory 
mode  of  isolation.    The  question  is  how  many  persons  are  able  to 
provide  for  isolation  ?  and  from  that  point  of  view  the  number  of 
paupers  would  be  very  extensive.    We  have  managed  in  Paddington 
to  get  on  very  welL    We  had  the  idea  that  it  was  the  duty  of  the 
vestry  to  deal  with  the  cases  of  people  considered  non-paupers, 
though  not  able  to  isolate  themselves.    Our  relieving  officers,  when 
they  were  applied  to,  immediately  made  inquiries,  but  they  never  got 
payment  from  pauper  or  non-pauper.     If  we  have  fresh  legislation  I 
think  the  guardians  should  have  powers  to  recover  the  money. 

Mr.  BousFiELD :  I  may  state  the  difficulty  which  guardians  have 
had  in  getting  payment  At  Kensington  some  time  ago  the  guar- 
dians obtained  from  the  relatives  of  the  patients  written  pro- 
mises to  pay  the  costs  of  the  hospital  by  instalments,  but  the  vestiy 
heard  of  it  and  remonstrated  with  them  on  the  ground  that  it 
had  the  effect  of  preventing  patients  going  into  the  hospital.  Some- 
time ago,  also,  the  Kensington  Board  of  Guardians  determined  to 
summon  some  one  upon  the  written  promise  which  had  been  given, 
but  the  vestry  passed  a  resolution  that  if  the  board  of  guardians  sued 
the  relatives  successfully  the  amount  should  be  paid  out  of  the  vestiy 
funds,  so  that  in  that  case  the  vestry  interfered  to  prevent  the  board 
of  guardians  from  obtaining  repayment  of  money  from  persons 
they  believed  able  to  pay. 

Mr.  Jonas  :  That  does  not  do  away  with  the  question  of  pauper- 
izing the  people.  The  moment  an  application  is  made  to  the  board 
of  guardians  and  relief  given — it  matters  not  in  which  form — the 
applicant  becomes  a  pauper.  I  know  a  person  who  was  perfectly 
solvent,  and  it  was  alleged  she  was  a  lunatic,  whose  case  was  taken 
up  by  the  relieving  officer,  and  application  made  to  the  medical 
officer.  She  was  taken  to  a  lunatic  asylum  and  died  there,  and 
though  she  had  plenty  of  property  she  was  pauperized,  and  it  was 
entered  in  the  books  of  the  parish  of  Fulham  that  she  died  a  pauper 
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A  charge  has  been  made  against  her  estate,  and  will  in  due  course  be 
paid  as  she  had  about  ^^150  in  the  savings'  bank.  Therefore  the 
moment  a  peison  gets  relief  from  the  board  of  guardians  they  become 
paupers.  It  would  be  a  serious  thing  to  pass  a  law  which  would  have 
the  effect  of  forcing  persons  to  go  into  the  hospital,  and  of  giving  the 
relieving  or  other  parish  officer  power  to  send  persons  into  a  fever 
or  small-pox  hospital,  when  they  would  immediately  become  paupers. 
It  would  be  interfering  with  the  liberty  of  the  subject  If  we  are  in 
a  position  to  keep  our  sick  relatives  at  home  in  proper  rooms,  without 
any  fear  of  contagion  arising  from  it,  I  think  it  is  a  liberty  we  ought 
to  preserve  for  ourselves.  If  persons  are  not  in  that  position,  then  it 
is  no  doubt  a  case  to  be  sent  somewhere  else. 

Mr.  Pell,  M.P. :  There  is  not  a  word  about  compulsion  in  the 
resolution. 

Mr.  Hart  :  May  I  ask  whether  the  Asylums  Board  have  taken  in 
patients  without  a  relieving  officer's  order. 

Mr.  Pell,  M.P. :  I  am  a  member  of  the  Asylums  Board,  and  I 
believe  there  was  a  case  in  which  a  patient  was  sent  from  the  High- 
gate  Hospital  (a  paying  hospital)  when  they  were  full,  and  I  believe 
we  took  tha{  person  ia 

Mr.  Cull:  I  think  in  1872  there  were  two  or  three  cases  when 
persons  presented  themselves  at  the  hospital  gates  with  the  pustules 
out  on  them,  and  the  medical  superintendent  of  the  hospital  said — 
"  It  is  better  for  me  to  take  those  patients  in — ^better  for  the  metro- 
polis, and  better  for  every  one ;"  but  those  cases  could  not  be  charged 
on  any  parish.  I  think  there  have  been  about  ten  cases  altogether  of 
that  kind. 

Mr.  RxTTHERGLEN :  The  board  have  made  special  provisions  for 
cases  of  that  kind,  by  which  it  is  provided  that  if  any  persons  present 
themselves  at  the  hospital  without  a  medical  order,  it  was  diought 
proper  not  to  refuse  them  admission,  but  notice  is  immediately  to  be 
given  of  such  admission  to  the  parish,  and  the  pauper  is  charged  on 
that  parish,  and  therefore  the  person  becomes  just  as  much  a  pauper 
as  if  he  had  come  in  under  a  relieving  officer's  order.  Our  great 
object  is  to  ofifer  inducements  to  all  persons  to  come  into  the  hospitab 
for  isolation,  but  so  long  as  all  persons  who  come  in  are  pauperized 
it  is  an  obstacle  to  their  coming  in.  If  a  person  is  willing  to  pay  for 
maintenance  that  should  be  de  facto  sufficient  to  absolve  him  of  the 
stain  of  pauperism. 

Mr.  Park  :  I  thoroughly  endorse  what  has  just  been  said.  It 
appears  to  me  the  Asylums  Board  do  not  deal  with  any  cases  not 
paupers,  because  before  they  can  be  dealt  with  they  must  as  a  rule 
get  an  order  from  the  relieving  officer.  As  far  as  I  am  concerned,  if 
I  were  in  such  a  position,  I  should  not  object  to  become  a  pauper 
and  be  isolated,  so  that  I  might  not  spread  contagion  around  me.  I 
believe  that  the  most  important  thing  in  all  these  cases  of  infection 
is  that  the  sooner  they  can  be  removed  into  the  hospitals  the  better. 
That  should  be  the  great  feature,  and  as  to  payment  afterwards  that 
should  be  another  matter.  There  is  a  large  establishment  near  where 
I  live  with  200  to  300  persons  in  it  Suppose  a  case  of  infectious 
disease  occurs,  it  might  spread  to  the  whole  number  if  not  isolated. 
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It  is  surely  better  to  take  the  case  to  the  hospital,  and  thus  prevent 
any  spread  of  the  disease.  As  to  making  people  paupers  by  that 
means,  that  is  a  very  small  matter  indeed 

Mr.  Morgan  :  If  patients  have  the  means  of  paying  I  think  they 
ought  to  pay,  and  if  they  cannot  pay  the  full  amount  then  they  should 
pay  apart. 

Mr.  Cull:  And  when  a  small  payment  has  been  made,  then  let 
it  be  considered!  they  are  no  longer  paupers. 

Mr.  TURVBY :  In  the  parish  of  Camberwell  the  vestiy  is  the  sani- 
tary authority,  and  they  have  never  come  into  collision  with  the 
guardians.  When  the  sanitary  inspectors  find  a  case  that  should  be 
removed  they  have  power  at  once  to  remove,  and  all  the  charges  are 
borne  by  the  vestiy.  They  have  no  account  whatever  with  the 
guardians,  but  the  cases  are  directly  charged  on  the  vestry  rates. 
Therefore  these  cases  have  never  been  of  the  least  trouble  to  us. 
We  are  going  on  well,  and  I  should  like  things  to  remain  as  they  are. 

Mr.  Crowder  :  Are  not  these  cases  in  which  it  would  be  legal  for 
the  guardians  to  grant  relief  on  loan?  I  should  think  they  are. 
Mr.  Vallance  nods  his  head,  and  therefore  I  have  no  doubt  I  am 
correct  In  St  George*s-in-the-East  we  have  granted  relief  upon 
loan  in  these  cases.  Of  course  the  recipient  of  the  relief  has  not 
been  present,  but  it  is  competent  to  the  board  to  declare  relief  to  be 
by  way  of  loan  without  the  signature  of  any  paper  by  the  pauper  at  all. 
I  think  I  remember  our  clerk  telling  me  that  the  way  he  meant  to 
repay  the  Metropolitan  Asylums  Board,  for  the  relief  which  was  to  be 
repaid  by  the  pauper,  was  by  deducting  it  from  the  claim^heet  on  the 
Metropolitan  Common  Fund  I  do  not  know  whether  that  would 
be  a  proper  method  of  procediu'e.  If  he  did  not  claim  the  full 
charges  for  the  in-door  poor  on  the  common  fund,  but  deducted 
from  the  claim  the  amount  of  money  he  had  received  from  those 
paupers  who  had  been  relieved  through  the  Metropolitan  Asylums 
Board,  that  would  come  to  the  same  thing  as  making  a  payment  to  that 
board.  I  feel  myself  that  if  the  number  of  people  reUeved  by  the 
Asylums  Board  were  to  increase  very  largely — I  mean  those  who  have 
not  abundant  meansof  isolation  at  home — it  would  be  necessary  to  have 
some  test  I  should  deprecate  the  erection  of  new  buildings  for  the 
reception  of  non-pauper  cases  exclusively,  or  the  setting  aside  of  any 
ymids  in  pauper  hospitals  for  paying  patients,  because,  in  the  first 
place,  we  should  get  numbers  of  applicants  who  have  the  ordinary 
means  of  isolation  at  their  own  homes,  and,  in  the  second,  we  should 
remove  a  test  of  their  power  to  pay,  viz.,  their  dislike  to  be  in  the 
same  wards  with  paupers,  or  to  be  considered  paupers. ' 

Mr.  Vallance  :  There  is  no  difficulty  at  all  on  the  part  of  guar- 
dians to  declare  relief  in  any  form  to  be  relief  by  loan.  The  relieving 
officer  makes  a  report  that  a  certain  patient  has  been  removed  to  an 
asylum  or  hospital.  The  guardians,  upon  considering  the  circum- 
stances, may  decide  that  the  relief  is  to  be  upon  loan,  and,  in  my 
opinion,  that  declaration  is  sufficient  for  all  purposes  of  recovery  of 
the  cost 

Mr.  Jonas  :  I  understand  that  the  power  would  not  be  com- 
pulsory? 
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Mr.  Pell  :  No  ;  at  least  my  motion  does  not  say  so. 

Mr.  Jonas  :  If  it  is  not  to  be  compulsory,  and  only  for  non-pauper 
cases,  where  are  the  expenses  of  buUding  to  come  from  ?  The  cost 
most  surely  fall  upon  the  parishes,  directly  or  indirectly,  and  if  so,  of 
course  it  falls  upon  each  individual  ratepayer.  If  the  buildings  are 
erected  a  clerk  must  be  kept  and  a  staff,  and  perhaps  not  six  cases 
will  go  in  if  it  is  not  compulsor}%  and  if  confined  to  non-paupers. 

Mr.  Cull  seconded  the  resolution. 

Mr.  Struthers  :  No  mention  is  made  how  the  thing  is  to  be 
done.  It  seems  the  opinion  of  nearly  the  whole  of  the  Conference 
that  the  Metropolitan  Asylums  Board  is  the  body  to  deal  with  this 
question,  because  we  have  tried  the  separate  hospital  system.  In 
Whitechapel  we  had  a  communication  from  the  Local  Government 
Board  asking  what  was  going  to  be  done  with  non-pauper  cases,  and 
immediately  the  Board  set  to  work  to  erect  wards  and  other  ap- 
pliances for  the  reception  of  cases  which  never  came.  I  think  we 
had  three  cases  during  the  whole  time  of  the  epidemic  I  think  it 
would  be  rather  dangerous  to  put  the  whole  matter  into  the  hands  of 
the  Asylums  Board,  and  leave  them  to  say  how  the  thing  is  to  be 
done.  I  should  prefer  something  being  added  to  the  resolution 
saying  that  the  provision  ought  to  be  made  in  existing  institutions. 
With  our  increased  sanitary  precautions  we  have  a  right  to  expect 
that  each  succeeding  epidemic  will  be  less  disastrous  than  the  pre- 
vious ones,  and  therefore  we  ought  to  utilize  existing  institutions  as 
far  as  we  can. 

The  Chairman  :  Do  you  move  an  amendment  ? 

Mr.  Struthers  :  No  ;  I  will  not  go  so  fEur  as  that 

Mr.  Park  :  The  Asylums  Board  would  not  build  till  they  have 
utilized  the  present  accommodation. 

Mr.  Crowder  :  The  Metropolitan  Asylums  Board  have  no  power 
to  deal  with  any  class  except  paupers,  and  the  resolution  simply  states 
that  it  is  the  desire  of  this  Conference  that  new  powers  should  be 
conferred  on  them. 

Mr.  Pell,  M.P.,  in  reply:  There  are  just  one  or  two  points  I 
should  like  to  remark  upon.  I  am  afraid  some  of  the  speakers  hardly 
heard  the  paper  read,  or  if  they  did  hear  it  they  must  have  missed 
the  point,  perhaps  not  very  well  put,  relating  to  the  extra  provbion 
that  was  to  be  made.  I  expressly  said  in  my  paper  that  my  own  view 
was  that  little  further  accommodation  would  be  needed,  because  I 
believe  it  to  be  true  that  they  have  already  in  the  hospitals  of  the 
Asylums  Board  a  large  number  of  persons  who  belong  to  the  class 
who  can  pay  in  part  or  in  whole ;  and  I  must  say  if  you  do  not  pro- 
vide two  classes  of  wards,  and  if  all  the  people  are  to  be  treated 
alike,  you  need  not  have  much  fear  that  people  will  come  from 
Windsor  Castle  to  our  asylum  hospitals  for  treatment  We  must 
remember  that  the  Metropolitan  Asylums  Board  do  not  receive  pay- 
ment at  present,  and  cannot  receive  payment  legally  for  any  patients 
that  come  in,  except  from  the  unions  or  parishes  who  send  persons 
under  the  relieving  officers'  orders.  It  is  very  obvious  that  if  we  pro- 
ceed to  legalize  that  being  done,  which  is  now  illegal  and  improper, 
and  most  un£ur  to  the  pauper — if  we  proceed  to  do  that|  we  open  a 
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new  door  for  extravagance,  and  we  invite  persons  to  come  into  the 
asylums  at  the  cost  of  the  rates.  I  am  afraid  the  guardians  have 
missed  the  suggestion  with  which  my  paper  mnds  up.  I  sog- 
gested,  and  I  thought  it  would  have  given  rise  to  some  discussion, 
that  if  the  Metropolitan  Asylums  Board  were  to  receive  persons  of  a 
different  class  to  the  pauper  class,  then,  that  the  cost  of  maintenance 
of  those  patients  should  be  localized  and  should  be  chaxged,  not  to 
the  common  fund  of  the  metropolis,  but  to  the  parish  or  union  from 
which  the  patient  came;  trusting,  that  with  due  inquiry  on  the 
spot,  there  would  be  a  self-interest  and  a  local  knowledge  that 
would  prevent  patients  escaping  who  could  pay;  that  the  pwshor 
union  would  inquire  into  the  circumstances  of  ^e  patients,  and  if 
they  had  the  means  of  pa3ring  partly,  or  in  whole,  they  would  cause 
them  to  pay.  At  present,  as  we  must  all  admit,  matters  are  upon 
the  most  unsatisfactory  footing  as  regards  *'  account "  I  am  told 
that  the  men  of  the  Guards,  who  have  been  mentioned,  paid  ly- 
a  week  for  their  food  in  the  hospital,  and  no  doubt  that  has  been 
carried  to  account  somewhere.  Again,  Mr.  Crowder  says,  that  in 
St  Geoige's-in-the-£ast,  where  we  can  recover,  we  treat  the  account 
in  this  way — ^which  is  most  unsatisfactory — we  do  not  make  a  claim 
on  the  Metropolitan  Common  Fund  in  respect  of  those  persons  from 
whom  we  obtain  payment  I  do  not  know  what  the  auditor  says 
to  that,  but  it  occurs  to  me  that  it  is  very  possible  slips  might  happen. 
It  is  not  a  satisfactory  way  to  leave  matters.  Now  a  word  on  behalf 
of  the  pauper — ^not  a  person  I  am  supposed  to  favour,  though  I  hope 
I  am  his  best  friend.  I  know  this,  that  in  consequence  of  the  Metro- 
politan Asylums  Hospitals  being  filled  up  with  a  class  of  persons 
who  could  pay,  and  some  of  whom  perhaps  could  find  their  own 
means  of  isolation,  we  have  had  paupers  shut  out  In  the  East  of 
London  I  know  cases  where  persons  for  whom  these  asylums  were 
built  were  unable  to  be  received,  and  I  know  of  one  instance  where^ 
instead  of  being  treated  in  the  Metropolitan  Asylums  Hospital,  the 
patient  died  in  a  wretched  habitatioiL  As  a  public  man  I  protest 
against  that  being  continued.  If  we  take  the  pauper  on  our  hands  it 
is  a  serious  charge ;  and  if  we  provide  hospitals  it  is  rather  hard  on 
the  Asylums  Board,  and  still  harder  on  the  pauper,  that  it  should  ever 
happen  that  he  cannot  find  the  shelter  which  the  Legislature  intended 
should  be  provided  for  him.  Therefore  with  all  diffidence,  as  one 
way  of  getting  out  of  the  difficulty,  I  ventured  to  move  the  resolution, 
which  has  been  read  to  the  meeting. 
The  resolution  was  carried  by  25  to  2. 

The  arrangements  for  the  Conference  of  1879  were  left  to  the 
Association  just  formed. 

Mr.  HoLLOND  and  Mr.  Birley  were  appointed  delegates  to 
attend  the  Central  Conference. 

Votes  of  thanks  were  then  passed  to  the  chairmen  of  the  day,  to 
the  readers  of  the  papers,  and  to  the  London  School  Board  for  the 
use  of  their  board-room. 
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Poor  Law  Conference 


HELD  AT  THE 


ROOMS    OF   THE   SOCIAL   SCIENCE   ASSOCIATION, 
I,  ADAM  STREET,  ADELPHI, 

On  WEDNESDAY,  DECEMBER  llth,  1878. 


The  following  Representatives  were  present : — 
President  : 
The  Right  Hon.  LORD   HAMPTON,  G.C.B, 


Mr.  Thomas  Bell,  Chester-le-Street. 
Rev.  G.  D.  Bourne,  Evesham. 
Dr.  William  Brewer,  London. 
Mr.  W.  H.  Birlcy,  Marylebone. 
Mr.  H.  Bleckley,  Warrin^on. 
Mr.  William  Brown,  Braintree. 
Mr.  James  Bulford,  Woodstock. 
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Mr.  N.  C.  Carver,  West  Derby. 
Mr.  Edwin  Chadwick,  C.B.,  London. 
Mr.  T.  Chualtem,  Manchester. 
Mr.  Michael  Cook,  Luton. 
Mr.  Mason  Cooke,  Ely. 
Captain  Craigie. 
Mr.  H.  B.  Crichton,  Hay. 
Mr.  James  Crouch,  Wobum. 
Mr.  F.  H.  Deane,  Uxbridge. 


Mr.  W.  J.  Denton,  Richmond. 

Mr.  £.  H.  Draper,  London. 
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Mr.  John  Holeate,  Rochdale. 

Mr.  J.  R.  Hoflond,  London. 

Mr.  C.  B.  Hornby,  Shipston-on-Stour. 
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Mr.  R.  C.  Hurley,  Reading. 
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Mr.  Thomas  Schofield,  Rochdale. 
Mr.  William  Shackman. 
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Sbcrbtary:  Miu  JAMES  ROBINSON,  i,  Adam  Street,  AdelphL 


I. 


SUBJECTS    DISCUSSED. 
Report  from  the  Central  Committee. 


IL    The   Use  of  Charitable   Endowments  for 
THE  Diminution  of  Poverty. 

III.  Poor  Law  Administration  in  Times  of 
General  Depression  of  Trade,  or  during 
Strikes  or  Lock-outs. 


The  President,  in  introducing  the  business,  said :  I  have  not  at- 
tended any  Poor  Law  Conferences,  either  the  central  or  the  district  ones; 
but  am  a  very  strong  friend  of  the  principle  of  the  poor  law,  and  one 
who,  for  a  number  of  years — now  some  time  ago — ^practically  took  part 
in  the  poor  law  as  chairman  of  a  board  of  guardians  for  30  years.  I 
have  been  a  most  steady  admirer  of  the  poor  law,  and  a  steady  wisher 
to  promote  whatever  might  tend  to  improve  the  manner  in  which 
that  great  measure  is  carried  out  For  m3rself  I  am  disposed  to 
think  we  are  very  much  indebted  to  those  who  have  promoted  these 
Conferences ;  and  I  may  say,  without  exaggeration,  that  for  these,  as 
well  as  many  other  good  things,  we  are  indebted  to  our  excellent 
friend,  Mr.  Barwick  Baker,  of  Gloucester.  I  think  he  was  the 
suggester  of  these  Conferences,  which  tend  to  a  unity  of  action  and 
a  clear  imderstanding  between  t^e  different  parts  of  the  country  as  to 
the  principles  on  which  we  ought  to  act    I  cannot  see  without  great 
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interesty  the  subjects  which  are  to  be  discussed  to-day.  In  the  first  we 
must  all  feel  a  great  and  extended  interest ;  and  the  second  is  particu- 
larly applicable  to  the  present  time,  when  we  must  all  feel  great  pain 
and  regret  that  this  is  a  period  of  great  depression  of  trade.  I  only 
regret  that  the  time  at  my  disposal  ¥rill  not  permit  me  to  hear  the  dis- 
cussion on  both  papers. 

The  Secretary  then  read  the  following  report — 

Report  of  the  Central  Committee. 

The  Central  Committee  have  to  report  that  the  Poor 
Law  District  Conferences  of  the  present  year  have 
been  eleven  in  number,  as  compared  with  seven  last 
year,  viz. : — i.  The  North  Wales  at  RhyL  2.  West 
Midland  at  Malvern.  3.  South  Midland  at  Bedford. 
4.  South  Wales  at  Swansea.  5.  Northern  at  Barnard's 
Castle.  6.  North-Westem  at  Preston.  7.  North  Midland 
at  Nottingham.  8.  South  Eastern  at  Canterbury.  9. 
South  Western  at  Exeter.  10.  Yorkshire  at  Wake- 
field. 1 1.  Metropolitan  in  London.  The  only  district 
in  which  no  Conference  has  been  held  being  the 
Eastern  District  All  the  Poor  Law  Districts  are  now 
united  to  the  Central  Conference,  and  have  their 
county  representatives  elected  for  local  purposes. 

At  the  meeting  of  the  Committee  this  time  last  year 
Mr.  Pell,  M.P.,  and  Mr.  G.  W.  Hastings  were  re- 
quested to  draw  up  a  statement  urging  on  boards  of 
guardians  throughout  the  country  the  adoption  of  the 
principle  that  in-door  relief  should  be  the  rule  and 
out-door  relief  the  exception,  but  during  the  prepara- 
tion of  the  statement  the  Local  Government  Board 
issued  a  memorandum  setting  forth  the  importance  of 
a  greater  restriction  of  out-relief,  and  the  consequent 
advantages  to  be  derived  therefrom  by  a  great  reduction 
of  pauperism.  The  statement  of  the  Committee,  there- 
fore, being  superseded  by  that  of  the  Local  Government 
Board,  was  not  circulated. 

The  Committee  view  with  satisfaction  the  formation 
of  a  Poor  Law  Association  for  the  Metropolis,  to  be 
composed  of  guardians,  managers  of  schools  and  asylum 
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districts,  and  the  chief  clerks  of  those  bodies,  having 
for  its  object  the  watching  of  legislation  connected  with 
poor  law  administration,  and  for  other  special  pur- 
poses. It  is  anticipated  that  the  work  of  such  an 
Association,  in  addition  to  that  of  the  Conferences,  will 
be  of  great  service  in  suggesting  poor  law  amendments, 
and  in  other  ways  strengthening  die  hands  of  the  Local 
Government  Board. 

In  consequence  of  the  death  of  Mr.  Charles  Gordon, 
secretary  to  the  South- Western  District,  the  secretary 
was  directed  by  the  Committee  to  organize  a  Conference 
for  that  district.  Accordingly  a  Conference  took  place 
at  Exeter  on  November  5^1,  at  which  Sir  Charles 
Sawle  presided,  and  at  which  Sir  Arthur  Hobhouse, 
K.C.S.I.,  and  Mr.  T.  P.  Broadmead,  read  papers.  At 
the  commencement  of  the  proceedings,  Sir  Stafford 
Northcote  moved  a  resolution  expressive  of  the  great 
loss  the  Conference  had  sustained  in  the  death  of  Mr. 
Gordon.  At  the  same  time  Mr.  W.  R.  Coleridge  was 
appointed  to  the  vacant  hon.  secretaryship. 

In  the  absence  of  an  organized  authority  for  the 
Yorkshire  District,  which  had  not  joined  with  the  other 
Conferences,  the  secretary  was  also  directed  to  summon 
a  Conference  for  that  county,  which  was  held  at  Wake- 
field on  the  15th  November,  Mr.  W.  Spencer  Stanhope, 
M.P.,  in  the  chair,  and  at  which  papers  by  the  Rev. 
Canon  Robinson,  and  Mr.  J.  L.  Foster  were  read. 
Representatives  of  the  Ridings  were  appointed,  and 
Mr.  Thomas  Brooke,  of  Huddersfield,  undertook  the 
hon.  secretaryship. 

The  subjects  referred  to  the  District  Conferences  at 
the  last  meeting  of  the  Central  Conference,  viz.,  "County 
Boards"  and  "Endowed  Charities"  have  been  discussed 
on  several  occasions,  though  at  some  Conferences  other 
subjects  were  taken  in  their  stead  as  being  deemed  by 
the  district  committees  the  most  desirable  for  local  and 
other  purposes. 

The  subject  of  "  County  Boards  "  formed,  as  might 
have  been  expected,  one  of  the  principal  subjects  for 
consideration  this  year,  having  been  introduced  and 
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discussed  at  no  fewer  than  six  of  the  eleven  meetings  to 
which  reference  is  now  made.  The  opening  discussion 
of  the  year  was  by  the  North  Wales  Conference,  and 
resulted  in  an  almost  unanimous  adoption  of  a  resolu- 
tion affirming  the  expediency  of  the  union  being  the 
electoral  unit,  and  of  all  county  officers  being  elected 
by  the  County  Board.  At  the  West  Midland  Con- 
ference, however,  Mr.  Lay  ton  Lowndes  powerfully  ad- 
vocated the  adoption  of  the  petty  sessional  area  in 
preference  to  the  union  area,  and  this  view  was  ac- 
cepted by  the  unanimous  voice  of  the  meeting.  There 
was  also  a  very  large  majority  in  favour  of  one-half  of 
the  board  being  composed  of  magistrates,  and  the  other 
half  of  representative  members.  The  Conference  were 
unanimously  in  favour  of  three  years  as  the  period  for 
which  the  boards  should  be  elected,  and  a  large  majority 
was  in  favour  of  the  board  being  a  wholly  independent 
body.  The  South  Midland  Conference  adopted  the 
union  area  as  preferable  to  the  petty  sessional  area, 
and  further  gave  their  adhesion  to  the  proposition  that 
the  members  of  County  Boards  should  be  elected  by 
the  guardians  and  by  tne  justices  who  are  ratepayers. 
The  union  area  was  also  adopted  by  the  South  Wales 
Conference,  with  the  additional  recommendations  that 
the  term  of  office  should  be  three  years,  and  that  the 
boards  should  consist  of  a  majority  of  elected  members. 
The  Northern  Conference  were  likewise  in  favour  of 
the  union  being  the  unit  for  electoral  purposes,  with 
the  additional  recommendation  "  that  the  Local  Govern- 
ment Board  should  be  invested  with  larger  powers  to 
group  or  merge  the  poor  law  parishes  with  small  extent 
of  area  or  small  population  for  such  purpose."  Arising 
out  of  the  discussion  of  the  subject  at  the  Northern 
Conference  was  a  further  resolution,  ''that  the  guar- 
dians of  the  union  or  the  representatives  of  the  ordi- 
nary administration  district  should  have  entire  charge 
of  the  collection  of  rates."  At  the  North  Western 
Conference  the  President,  Mr.  J.  T.  Hibbert,  M.P., 
spoke  at  length  on  the  subject  and  in  favour  of  the 
union  area.    He.  suggested  that  the  guardians  should 
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have  power  to  elect  two-thirds  and  the  justices  one- 
third  of  the  representatives,  and  that  the  elections 
should  be  triennial. 

The  "Endowed  Charities'"  subject  was  brought 
forward  at  five  Conferences,  at  one  of  which  (the  South 
Western)  a  resolution  was  passed  with  respect  to  non- 
educational  eleemosynary  endowments  to  the  effect  that 
it  is  desirable  to  relax  the  rule  of  law  which  prohibits 
deviation  from  the  mode  of  administering  them,  and  to 
give  facilities  for  their  application  in  a  greater  variety 
of  ways,  and  that  such  application  should  be  initiated 
by  a  representative  local  body,  and  adopted  under  cen- 
tral supervision.  At  the  North  Midland  Conference, 
which  was  largely  attended,  the  discussion  was  a  most 
important  one,  and  occupied  the  whole  day. 

The  subject  of  the  "  Duties  of  Guardians  in  con- 
nection with  the  Education  Acts,"  engaged  the  attention 
of  six  Conferences  this  year — the  North  Wales,  South 
Midland,  Northern,  North-Westem,  South-Westem, 
and  Yorkshire ;  and,  in  each  case,  the  Conference  ap- 
peared to  be  in  favour  of  School  Attendance  Com- 
mittees being  empowered  to  frame  bye-laws,  subject  to 
the  sanction  of  the  Local  Government  Board. 

The  remaining  subjects  leave  nothing  wanting  on 
the  score  of  variety  or  practical  utility,  embracing  as 
they  do  poor  law  and  sanitary  legislation  and  adminis- 
tration, and  questions  largely  affecting  the  social  well- 
being  of  the  community.  The  subjects  have  been 
introduced  in  no  fewer  than  twenty-six  papers  of 
marked  excellence,  and  combined  with  the  addresses 
of  Presidents,  and  the  discussions  of  the  several  Con- 
ferences, well  deserve  the  permanent  form  in  which 
they  will  come  into  the  hands  of  poor  law  adminis- 
trators and  the  public. 

Since  the  withdrawal  of  the  County  Administration 
Bill,  that  question  has  not  been  taken  up  at  any  of  the 
Conferences,  and  the  Central  Committee  have  not 
thought  it  expedient  to  bring  it  forward  at  this  Con- 
ference. The  Committee,  therefore,  regarding  the  pre- 
sent general  depression  of  trade  as  a  matter  likely  to 
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bring  about  distress,  and  to  favour  strikes  and  lock- 
outs among  the  labouring  classes,  have  substituted  a 
paper  upon  the  best  means  of  administering  relief 
under  such  circumstances,  and  Mr.  J.  T.  D.  Llewelyn, 
whose  large  experience  as  a  Poor  Law  Guardian  in  a 
populous  mining  district,  where  strikes  and  lock-outs 
have  existed,  has  kindly  consented  to  read  a  paper  on 
the  subject. 

The  question  of  Endowed  Charities  and  Pauperism 
will  be  summed  up  in  a  paper  by  Mr.  Thomas  Hare, 
one  of  the  Inspectors  of  the  Charity  Commission,  who 
will  bring  his  vast  knowledge  of  the  subject,  gained 
from  many  years  study,  to  bear  upon  the  use  that 
may  be  made  of  Charitable  Endowments  for  the  dimi- 
nution of  poverty. 

The  retrospect  of  the  year,  as  regards  the  Con- 
ferences, is  to  the  Committee  a  very  satisfactory  one ; 
there  being  undoubted  evidence  of  their  increasing 
appreciation  and  utility,  in  the  ready  acceptance  of  the 
subjects  suggested  by  the  Committee,  in  the  practical 
character  of  the  questions  introduced,  the  number  and 
ability  of  the  papers  read,  and  in  the  earnest  spirit 
which  generally  marked  the  discussions. 

The  following  is  a  tabulated  statement  of  the  Con- 
ferences which  have  been  held  during  the  year,  showing 
at  a  glance  the  several  districts  in  which  such  Con- 
ferences were  held,  the  dates  and  places  of  meeting,  the 
subjects  discussed,  and  the  names  of  Presidents  and 
readers  of  papers : — 
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Poor  Law  OonferenoeSi  1878. 
Subjects. 


North  Wales 
Diitrict, 
at  Rhyl, 
Mayird. 

President^ 

Capt.  B.  T.  a 

BofQawen. 


West  Midland 
District, 

atGt.  Malvern, 
May  7th. 

President. 
G.  Woodyatt 
HastangSi  Esq. 


South  Midland 

District, 

at  Bedford, 

Mayzsth. 


South  Wales 

District, 

at  Cardiff, 

Junestfch. 


J.  T.  D. 
Llevclyn,  Esq. 

4. 


County  Boards 

Sanitary  Legislation — 

Districts  of  Medical  Officers  of 
Health        

Scientific  Assistance  to  Sanitary 
Authorities 

Progress  of     

Education  Acts,  and  Duties  of 
Guardians        

Endowed  Charities        

Relief  to  Able-bodied    

Out-Relief  —  Proposed  Pauper 
Badge  ... 

In-door  Relief — Utilization  of 
Pauper  Labour 

Boarding-out  and  Education  of 
.Pauper  Childrra        

Organization  of  Work  of  Guar- 
dians   ... 

Thrift- 
Its  Inculcation  a  National  Ne- 
cessity 

As  a  Remedy  for  Pauperism . . . 

National  Providence  and  Abo- 
lition of  Poor  Rates 

Hospital  Accommodation  for  Non- 
Paupers  

Oxganization  of  Metropolitan  Con- 
ferences   

Mr.  MeUor's  BiB— "To  Amend 
the  23rd  Clause  of 'The  Poor 
Law  Amendment  Act,  1876/ 
relating  to  Friendly  Societies  "... 

Conversion  of  Superfluous  Work- 
house Accommodation  into 
Asylums  for  Idiots  and  Im- 
beciles...          


by 

Ber.  the  Warden 


Pmarbirlfr.l. 
Uoyd  Bobfrts 


__     byUx. 
Legrtim  Lawutm 


£Si. 


JSnS\ 


Buy 


Bmrbflfr. 
&H.dael 


^ by 


rbyHr. 

rbrar. 
iidBMh 
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Northern 

District,  at 

Baniard  Castle, 

Aug.  6th  &  7th. 


J.  Cropper,! 


North  Wnrtm 

Dist.  at  Preston 

Oct  9th. 

Presideats, 
J.  T.  Hibbert, 
£sq.,M.P..& 
S.  K.  Jacksoo, 


North  Midland 
District, 

it  Notdnghun, 
Oct.  23rd. 

President, 

Oldknow. 
h 


South  Eastern 

District, 

at  Canterbury, 

Oct.  30th. 


Jent, 
Right  Hon.The 
Eari  Stanhope. 
8. 


Smith  Western 
District, 
at  Exeter, 
Not.  sth. 

President, 

Sir  Charles  G. 

Sawle,  Bart. 

9 


Yoricshire 

District, 

at  Wakefield, 

Nov.  zsth. 

President, 

W.Spencer 

Stanhope,£sq.| 


Metropolitan 

Lon.SdiJ&^ 
Dec.  and. 

President. 

TheRigfatHon. 

G.  J.  Goschen. 


[lrf?P.0od8 


PtMltettMr. 
.T.HiM«t,ILP. 


pso 
Dr.  ]>vrjdiage 


^     hf 

Be?.  G.  J.  Bown 


.???«*7"?r- 


InrBer. 
Saipson 


B^wTBnry 


edneedbv 
ftwUsnl 


Mdby 

llr.F.8.Poiral]. 
FapMrbjrBsT. 


FaporbyCkd. 
fWnaby  Leonard 


Paper  by 
arlfltaanope 


Paper  br 
lCr.fi<mdndrean 

G. 


^fS^' 


'^^J^ 


PapvbyBer. 


r.J.!rvost«r. 
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The  Committee,  believing  that  the  great  object  to 
be  gained  by  the  Conferences  is  a  thorough  discussion 
of  the  subjects  brought  forward,  would  strongly 
recommend  that  no  more  than  two  papers  be  read 
at  a  sitting.  Indeed  it  has  been  found  at  some  of 
the  Conferences  that  one  important  subject  has  amply 
sufficed  for  a  da/s  work,  and  that  the  discussion  has 
been  all  the  more  successful ;  while,  on  the  other  hand, 
a  multiplicity  of  subjects  at  other  Conferences  has  had 
the  effect  of  depriving  each  of  its  due  consideration. 

In  conclusion,  the  Committee  recommend  that  the 
subject  of  "  In-door  Relief  and  Workhouse  Administra- 
tion," should  form  one  of  the  subjects  for  discussion 
during  the  ensuing  year,  leaving  it  open  to  the  district 
committees  to  select  other  subjects  if  they  choose. 


Mr.  Thomas  Hare  then  read  the  following  paper  on — 

On  the  Use  of  Charitable  Endowments 
FOR  the  Diminution  of  Poverty. 

Those  who  have  taken  any  part  in  the  instructive 
proceedings  of  these  Conferences,  and  have  attended 
to  the  valuable  papers  which  have  been  read  at  diffe- 
rent meetings,  on  the  subject  of  Charitable  Endow- 
ments and  their  bearings  on  Pauperism,  will  be  more 
or  less  familiar  with  the  history,  present  condition,  and 
general  administration  of  such  endowments,  and  the 
various  opinions  entertained  as  to  their  effects  on  the 
poor,  for  the  supply  of  whose  wants,  physical  or  moral, 
they  were  designed.  Taking  these  facts  and  views,  or 
inferences  founded  upon  them,  to  be  present  to  the 
minds  of  those  whom  I  address,  I  will  do  no  more  than 
briefly  state  the  principles  which,  according  to  the  best 
conclusions  I  have  been  able  to  form,  ought  to  be  kept 
in  view  in  the  administration  of  such  endowments. 

I  look  upon  a  wise  and  conscientious  application  of 
endowments  as  a  duty  which  every  existing  generation 
owes  to  the  past,  to  tne  present,  and  to  the  future^     It 
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Is  due  to  the  past  from  whom  they  are  inherited ;  to 
the  present,  that  they  may  be  productive  for  good  and 
not  evili  and  to  the  future,  that  those  who  come  after 
us  may  not  by  their  means  be  retarded,  but  may  be 
helped  forward  in  their  progress  towards  well-being. 

The  three  great  divisions  of  relief  to  the  poor  should 
be  kept  separate,  (i)  The  provision  which  is  made 
by  law;  (2)  private  charity;  (3)  endowments.  No 
doubt  these  divisions  will  sometimes  overlap  one  an- 
other, but  their  character  and  governing  principle  are 
entirely  different 

With  the  administration  of  the  funds  derived  from 
^^  first  of  these  sources,  the  gentlemen,  by  whom  the 
work  of  this  Conference  is  carried  on,  are  sufficiently 
acquainted  I  will  say  no  more  with  regard  to  it  than 
that  I  agree  with  those  who  consider  that  a  rigid  ap- 
plication of  such  rules,  as  are  the  least  likely  to  tempt 
the  poorer  classes  to  look  forward  to  the  poor  rate  as 
an  ultimate  resource,  is  the  truest  kindness  to  them 
and  to  society  at  large.  The  poor  law,  as  once  ad- 
ministered in  this  country  before  its  amendment,  was 
rapidly  bringing  on  a  condition  of  Socialism  worse  in 
its  effects  than  would  follow  from  the  most  extravagant 
of  the  communistic  theories  that  have  ever  been 
broached, — ^a  Socialism  which  would  distribute  its  re- 
ward to  the  idle,  and  not  to  the  active  members  <^ 
society.*  To  the  second  source  of  charitable  relief — 
the  spontaneous  offerings  of  private  charity,  I  can  ven- 
ture to  set  no  bounds  save  those  of  personal  discretion* 
There  is  enough  distress  and  suffering  around  us — 
much  of  it  the  result  of  accident,  which  individual  fore- 
sight could  not  avert  to  give  full  exercise  to  all  the 
benevolent  emotions  of  those  who  have  power  to  do 
something  for  their  alleviation.  I  add  only,  let  this 
love  of  our  neighbour  never  be  a  means  of  encouraging 
imposture  or  reckless  living.  We  have  now  guides 
and  advisers  in  the  society  for  the  organization  of 


*  See  "  SociAlism  in  Germany  and  the  United  BMtis.'^    By  H.  Fawcett,  M.P. 
Fortmghify  Hiview,  187S,  pp.  607,  60S. 
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charity,  the  labours  of  which  are  invaluable  in  en- 
couraging, and  not  repressing,  all  true  benevolence,  by 
gathering  information  which  would  not  otherwise  be 
obtained. 

It  is  with  the  third  of  the  divisions  of  the  sources 
from  which  aid  or  relief  may  flow,  for  the  supply  of 
individual  and  social  wants,  that  we  have  now  to  do. 
As  a  preliminary  observation,  I  may  say  that  so  far 
from  discouraging  the  creation  of  endowments,  I  look 
upon  their  increase  and  wise  development  as  a  great 
means  of  social  improvement,  and  of  getting  rid  of  the 
discontent  and  estrangement  which  divides  class  from 
class.  Administered  as  they  might  be,  I  believe  they 
would  be  a  great  factor  in  the  progress  of  humanity ; 
and  that,  if  we  could  arrive  at  such  a  system  of  manage- 
ment, every  impediment  in  the  way  of  their  creation, 
and  notably,  that  of  the  Mortmain  Act  (9  Geo.  II.), 
should  be  abolished. 

The  function  of  endowments  as  I  would  regard  them, 
whether  they  are  educational  or  eleemosynary,  religious 
or  secular,  is  not  to  obstruct,  or  render  less  necessary 
any  duty  or  effort  or  quality  or  capacity  of  body  or 
mind,  which  is  required  in  the  work  of  our  lives,  but, 
as  designed,  to  point  both  young  and  old  to  the  goal 
which  they  ought  to,  or  might  attain,  to  shew  them  the 
course  which,  for  the  benefit  of  themselves  and  of 
society,  it  is  desirable  they  should  pursue  throughout 
life,  when  young  in  their  schools  and  places  of  study 
or  instruction ;  when  older,  as  parents  and  members  of 
the  community  of  which  they  form  a  part ;  of  a  great 
national  organization,  and,  wider  still, — of  the  human 
race.  Endowments  should  hold  up  to  the  eyes  of  all 
an  ideal  of  true  excellence,  and  stimulate  effort  for  its 
pursuit — a  sort  of  electric  light,  which  however  distant, 
they  can  hardly  fail  to  behold,  and  which  shall  have, 
perhaps,  though  often  unconsciously,  a  beneficial  in- 
fluence on  conduct. 

Our  first  endeavour  should  be  to  eliminate  from  the 
administration  of  endowments  the  conditions  which 
render  them  mischievous.     When  their  produce  is  dis- 
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tributable  to  persons  of  certain  classes,  or  within  spe- 
cified areas,  as  is  most  commonly  the  case,  and  the 
administrators  have  no  definite  test  to  which  they  can 
appeal,  but  act  on  their  mere  discretion,  they  are  fertile 
sources  of  jealousy  and  discontent.  The  distributors 
are  known  to  be  dealing  with  what  is  not  their  own. 
The  selection  is  regarded  as  a  matter  of  favour,  and 
not  as  the  award  of  merit,  or  the  fruit  of  any  sort  of 
exertion,  except  successful  solicitation ;  and  to  one  re- 
cipient who  is  gratified  there  are  many  the  very  reverse, 
and  anything  but  harmony  and  good  will  are  the  con- 
sequences. Endowments,  from  their  publicity,  occupy 
a  prominent  position.  They  are  apt  to  be  looked  upon 
by  the  ignorant  as  a  property,  or  means  of  relief,  or 
enjoyment  of  a  certain  money  value,  to  which  every 
one  has  a  claim,  and  that  value  is  in  most  cases  ex- 
aggerated in  their  minds.  They  believe  the  amount  or 
extent  of  benefit  which  they  are  capable  of  producing 
is  far  greater  than  it  is;  and  thus  its  effect  on  the 
minds  of  those  who  claim  or  hope  to  participate,  in 
first  exciting  expectations,  and  then  occasioning  disap- 
pointment, is  far  greater  than  is  commonly  imagined. 
This  negative  view  of  the  consequences  of  the  absence 
of  any  definite  tests  of  worth  would  be  alone  a  ground 
for  adopting  them,  apart  from  the  positive  advantages 
which  would  result  from  exhibiting  them  as  the  rewards 
of  a  higher  standard  of  conduct. 

In  considering  then  the  results  of  the  distribution  or 
appropriation  of  benefits  or  gifts,  which  are  the  pro- 
duce of  endowments,  it  is,  I  think,  more  important  to 
regard  their  operation  upon  the  mind — ^their  influence 
on  the  conduct  and  on  the  lives  of  those  who  may 
look  forward  to  receive  them,  than  any  solace  or  gratifi- 
cation which  they  can  bestow  on  the  body.  I  do  not 
intend  to  suggest  that  the  latter  should  be  disregarded ; 
on  the  contrary,  the  personal  gratification  should  be  ren- 
dered as  great  as  possible,  but,  at  the  same  time,  made 
as  far  as  it  can  be,  subservient  to  the  cultivation  of 
those  qualities  which  tend  to  the  elevation  of  character. 
There  are  two  great  objects  then  before  us — to  avoid 
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such  a  method  of  administration  as  may  be  productive 
of  evil,  and  to  seek  that  which  shall  lead,  in  the  course 
of  time,  if  not  immediately,  to  the  attainment  of  the 
greatest  good.  I  may  use  the  words  of  one  of  the 
most  profound  thinkers  of  our  age.  ''  Human  beings 
owe  to  each  other  to  distinguish  the  better  from  the 
worse,  and  encouragement  to  choose  the  former  and 
avoid  the  latter.  They  should  be  for  ever  stimulating 
each  other  to  increased  exercise  of  their  higher  facul- 
ties, and  increased  direction  of  their  feelings  and  aims 
towards  wise  instead  of  foolish,  elevating  instead  of 
degrading,  objects  and  contemplations."  *  We  can  look 
forward  to  nothing  surer  or  more  effectual  than  educa- 
tion and  intellectual  improvement  to  raise  the  standard 
of  well-being ;  as  a  man  becomes  reflective  his  desires 
take  a  wider  range.  *'  There  is  a  growing  demand  for 
objects  of  taste  and  decency,  and  the  mind  will  come 
to  require  a  leisure  and  a  literature  for  the  indulgence 
of  its  nobler  appetites  brought  into  play  by  means  of  a 
diffused  education."  Thoughtful  and  benevolent  per- 
sons, during  successive  generations,  have  been  spread- 
ing throughout  the  land  endowments  for  the  purpose  of 
giving  in  various  shapes  education  to  the  poor,  or  those 
who  had  it  not  in  their  reach ;  and  it  was  not  until 
within  the  last  few  years  that  die  State  recognized  a 
measure  of  education  as  one  of  its  duties.  Important 
steps  have  been  since  taken  towards  the  employment 
of  endowments  in  promoting  education,  instead  of  em- 
ploying them  in  services  of  questionable  efficacy.  The 
Endowed  Schools  Act  of  1869  gave  additional  powers 
of  applying  for  educational  purposes,  charities  given  for 
doles,  marriage  portions,  redemption  of  captives,  relief 
of  prisoners  for  debt,  loans,  apprentice  fees,  or  other 
purposes  which  have  wholly  or  in  a  great  part  failed. 
The  Commissioners,  early  in  their  labours,  addressed 
themselves  to  the  question  of  the  culture  which  is  most 
needed  to  inspire  with  higher  objects  and  better  means 
of  enjoyment  those  who  begin  life  with  few  or  no 

•  J.  S.  Mill,  on  "  Liberty,"  p.  136. 
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beneficial  surroundings.  They  pointed  out,  in  an  able 
paper,  the  objects  to  which  the  endowments  for  the 
poor  might  be  applied ;  first,  in  prizes  to  die  meritorious 
children  in  the  schools,  exhibitions  to  induce  their 
parents  to  keep  them  longer  at  school,  with  lending 
libraries  and  evening  lectures  to  aid  their  later  progress. 
To  this  the  Commissioners  added,  for  the  inculcation 
of  that  kind  of  knowledge  which  an  author  of  works, 
of  inestimable  value  in  our  day,  has  well  called  the 
"Art  of  Living,"*— a  direction  to  supply  drawing, 
scientific  and  gymnastic  apparatus,  playground  accom' 
modation,  aid  for  industrial  instruction,  tools  or  car- 
penters' shed,  field  gardens  for  boys,  and  a  kitchen  and 
laundry  for  girls,— thus  giving  a  powerful  impulse 
and  encouragement  towards  healthy  occupations  and 
amusements,  and  a  preparation  for  the  necessary  work 
of  the  household,  and  wholesome  conditions  of  exist- 
ence. Every  lesson  thus  given  tends  to  raise  the 
aspirations  of  the  learners,  leading  them  to  seek  some- 
thing better  than  the  squalid  abodes  in  which  multi- 
tudes are  still  content  to  live.  "  Homes,"  it  is  well 
said,  "  are  the  manufactories  of  men,  and  as  the  homes 
are  so  will  the  men  be."  t 

The  governing  principle  to  be  kept  in  view  in  thus 
dealing  with  endowments  is  that  of  always  pointing 
out  to  those  who  would  profit  by  them,  whether  in 
youth  or  age,  according  to  the  nature  of  the  promised 
benefit,  some  ideal  of  excellence  towards  the  attain- 
ment of  which  effort  may  and  should  be  directed  It 
is  thus  that  instead  of  treating  only  the  symptoms  of 
poverty,  and  applying  mere  palliatives,  we  encounter  its 
cause  and  attack  the  root  of  the  misery.  It  is  not  only 
the  direct  and  actual  recipients  who  are  benefited  by 
the  produce  of  endowments  thus  distributed,  who  can 

be  comparatively  small  in  number — but  the  prizes ^the 

public  testimony  of  merit,  which  are  felt  throughout 
the  school  or  the  class  which  they  comprehend,  reach 

•  "  Thrift,"  hj  Samuel  Sm ius,  p.  374.       f  Id.  341. 
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more  or  less  all  those  within  the  social  status  capable 
of  being  thus  acted  upon. 

I  have  spoken  of  educational  or  probational  methods 
of  charitable  economy  applicable  to  youth,  or  to  the 
earlier  years  of  adult  life.  Let  us  endeavour  to  apply 
the  same  principle  to  institutions  for  the  aged,  pensions 
or  almshouses  for  example.  Twenty  years  ago  or  more, 
when  a  new  scheme  was  first  about  to  be  devised  for 
the  college  of  Dulwich,  I  thought  that,  with  regard  to 
its  eleemosynary  branch,  an  experiment  might  deserve 
to  be  tried  for  encouraging  and  promoting  a  systematic 
habit  of  providence  and  foresight  among  the  poorer 
inhabitants  of  the  populous  districts  interested  in  that 
great  endowment.     As  one  mode  of  doing  this,  I  sug- 

Ststed  the  appropriation  of  some  sites  on  the  vast 
ulwich  estate,  lying  between  Denmark  Hill  and  the 
Crystal  Palace,  for  the  erection,  by  the  charity  funds,  of 
some  cottages,  models  of  convenience  and  beauty,  which 
might  be  occupied  freely,  or  on  especially  favourable 
terms,  by  labourers  of  the  parishes  of  St.  Luke's,  St 
Botolph's,  St.  Saviour's,  or  Camberwell,  who  having 
been  in  the  ordinary  condition  of  their  class,  should 
prove  themselves  to  have  spent  the  best  years  of  their 
lives  industriously  and  providently,  and  to  have  brought 
up  their  children  well.  Such  cottages,  named,  say  the 
"  Reward  of  Abstinence,"  would  be  standing  monitors 
of  the  value  of  self-denial,  temperance,  economy,  and 
foresight.  It  would  present  something  like  an  ideal  of 
the  promise  of  repose  and  comfort  in  age  which  pro- 
vidence holds  out  to  labour.  In  1856,  when  examining 
the  Charities  of  Salisbury,  a  suggestion  was  made,  in  a 
printed  paper  circulated  there,  that  besides  an  enlarged 
scheme  for  the  educational  endowments,  another  should 
be  established  for  the  eleemosynary  charities  of  the 
city,  directing  that  in  the  selection  of  the  objects  and 
recipients,  the  trustees  should  "  have  regard  and  give 
the  preference  to  those  persons  who,  besides  manifest- 
ing careful  and  prudent  conduct,  had  been  the  most 
diligent  in  attending  to  the  education  and  bringing  up 
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of  their  children."*  In  all  such  mattersi  where  the 
application  of  force  is  impossible,  we  can  only  endeavour 
to  create  tendencies  which  may  ultimately  lead  to  the 
growth  of  a  higher  standard  of  duty  and  life. 

I  may  advert  to  a  somewhat  curious  endowment  that 
came  a  few  days  ago  under  ray  notice.  In  a  small 
village  in  Cambridgeshire,  an  estate  is  charged  with  the 
duty  of  growing  yearly  two  acres  of  white  peas  for 
the  use  and  relief  of  the  poor.  An  Inspector  reported 
that  "  two  acres  of  land,  changed  from  year  to  year,  are 
annually  sown  with  garden  peas,  which,  when  ready,  on 
a  day  of  which  notice  is  given,  are  picked  green  by  all 
settled  inhabitants  and  poor  of  the  parish.  From  two 
hundred  to  five  hundred  people  assemble  on  the  land, 
and  pick  as  fast  as  they  can.  Some  succeed  in  carrying 
away  five  or  six  pecks.  The  value  of  the  crop  of  peas 
is  said  to  be  about  ;^io  an  acre,  or  /"20  in  the  whole. 
There  is  no  express  regulation  or  control  of  the  pick- 
ing, and  it  is  said  many  who  are  not  among  the  settled 
inhabitants  or  poor  of  the  parish  are  there."  In  reply 
to  a  doubt  of  the  benefit  of  such  a  charity,  one  of  the 
inhabitants  stated  that  this  distribution  was ''  a  beautiful 
thing.  There  is  sufficient,"  he  said,  "for  everybody. 
Parsons,  doctors,  and  lawyers  get  peas  when  they  like. 
The  poor  do  not.  It  would  be  a  pity  to  lose  so  good 
an  old  thing.  There  would  be  more  cry  about  the 
peas  if  they  were  taken  away  than  anything." 

I  am  by  no  means  sure  whether  even  such  a  gift  as 
this  might  not  be  made  a  vehicle  of  useful  teaching. 
It  is  no  premium  on  idleness.  Suppose  the  gathering 
were  made  under  the  eyes  and  control  of  some  of  the 
educated  and  wealthier  inhabitants;  that  all  violence 
or  ill  or  uncourteous  behaviour  were  forbidden,  and 
effectually  prevented  by  the  removal  of  offenders 
against  order,  and  that  it  were  shewn  to  be  the  duty  of 
the  stronger  to  aid  those  who  were  physically  the  more 


*  See  Evidence  appended  to  the  Report  of  the  Education  Commission,  aoth 
April,  i86a 
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weak,  an  impressive  lesson  of  civility  and  good  be- 
haviour might  possibly  be  conveyed  which  some  would 
not  afterwards  forget. 

In  describing  the  attempts  made  to  seize  every 
opportunity  of  awakening  and  keeping  before  the 
public  the  highest  ideal  of  individual  duty  and  merit,  I 
will  conclude  with  adverting  to  some  papers  which 
have  been  published  with  regard  to  the  great  school  in 
Newgate  Street — ^the  Blue-Coat  School.  It  is  well  said 
by  the  Commissioners  for  inquiring  into  Endowed 
Schools,  that  "  Christ's  Hospital  is  a  thing  without  a 
parallel  in  the  country,  and  sui  generis.  It  is  a  grand 
relic  of  the  medieval  spirit ;  a  monument  of  the  pro- 
fuse munificence  of  that  spirit,  and  of  that  constant 
stream  of  individual  beneficence  which  is  so  often  found 
to  flow  around  institutions  of  that  character.  It  has 
kept  up  its  main  features,  its  traditions,  its  antique 
ceremonies,  almost  unchanged,  for  a  period  of  upwards 
of  three  centuries.  It  has  a  long  and  goodly  list  of 
worthies."*  Looking  upon  this  ancient  educational 
institution  in  the  light  which  these  characteristics  throw 
upon  it,  I  thought  it  might  not  improperly  be  placed 
hereafter  in  a  position  of  national  prominence  and 
dignity.  In  my  report  upon  it,  with  reference  to  its 
possible  future,  I  suggested  that  Christ's  Hospital  might 
be  rendered  "  an  instrument  of  public  good  by  making 
the  presentations  a  reward  for  the  families  of  deceased 
persons  of  special  desert.  The  labours  of  persons  who 
have  done  something  more  than  common  for  the  good 
of  their  neighbours,  their  country,  or  mankind ;  who 
have  earned  distinction  in  science,  in  literature,  or  in 
art,  in  the  army,  navy,  or  civil  employment ;  or  as  medical 
men  or  ministers  of  religion  in  periods  of  disease  and 
suffering,  and  in  various  other  walks  of  life,  are  not 
unfrequently  brought  to  a  close  whilst  their  families  are 
still  young  and  inadequately  provided  for.  The  desire 
to  acknowledge  and  pay  a  tribute  of  respect  to  departed 
worth  is  an  ordinary  and  laudable  feeling  which  may 

♦  Report,  i868»  vol.  I.,  p.  474. 
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be  invoked.  The  municipality  or  other  collective  bodies 
of  every  town  or  district ;  the  councils  of  learned,  scien- 
tific, commercial,  trade,  and  other  associations,  and  any 
like  centres  of  popular  union,  may  be  invited  oh  every 
appropriate  occasion  to  testify  in  a  public  manner  their 
sense  of  the  career  and  desert  of  any  deceased  person 
connected  with  them,  by  nominating  one  or  more  of  his 
children  as  candidates  for  reception  into  this  national 
college ;  thus,  not  only  doing  honour  to  the  memory  of 
persons  esteemed  to  be  of  merit,  but  rendering  their 
families  a  substantial  service.  These  collected  testi- 
monies of  public  desert,  accompanied  by  the  causes 
assigned  in  each  case,  may  be  annually  submitted  to  a 
council  comprising  men  of  eminence  of  all  classes  by 
whom  the  children  to  be  received  may  be  ultimately 
chosen,  the  causes  for  the  preference  being  always  made 
public.  The  election  might  be  made  notwithstanding 
the  child  were  far  under  the  admissible  age,  for  the  in- 
tervening period  might  in  that  case  be  usefully  employed 
in  the  preparatory  education  best  fitted  to  insure  success 
in  the  school.'*  * 

One  of  the  members  of  the  Commission,  the  late 
Lord  Lyttelton,  told  me  that  he,  and  as  I  understoodi 
some  others  among  them,  did  not  disapprove  of  the 
suggested  plan — ^the  majority,  however,  were  decidedly 
opposed  to  it.  In  their  report  the  Commissioners  say 
they  are  unable  to  recommend  the  adoption  of  the  pro- 
posed scheme.  "  It  has,"  they  add,  "  neither  experience 
nor  analogy  to  rest  upon.  Such  methods  work  admi- 
rably when  they  are  of  spontaneous  growth,  but  we  do 
not  believe  that  they  can  be  successfully  created. 
Mr.  Hare  proposes  that  the  municipalities  and  local 
authorities  all  over  England  shall  recommend  boys  on 
the  ground  of  the  deserts  of  their  parents,  and  that 
the  governors  shall  judge  between  the  candidates  thus 
recommended.  The  governors  would  probably  find  it 
an  easy  task  to  pick  out  the  first  three  or  four  out  of 


♦  Parliamentary  Paper,  **  Charities,"  ordered  by  the  House  of  Commoni  to  be 
printed,  19th  Tone,  1865.    No.  382,  pp.  5$,  56. 
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the  hundreds  proposed  to  them.  But  when  they  had 
passed  this  point  their  difficulties  would  begin;  and 
when  they  found  that  a  good  number  of  claimants  had 
as  far  as  could  be  judged  equal  claims,  would  not  other 
considerations  come  in  ?  Would  not  private  interest, 
personal  solicitation,  political  influence,  find  an  entrance  ? 
And  if  the  council  in  such  a  case  did  their  best  to  be 
just,  would  it  be  possible  to  convince  the  public  that 
they  had  been  just  ?  If  any  thing  of  the  sort  were 
already  in  existence ;  if  the  municipalities  had  had  any 
training  in  selecting  candidates,  and  in  (what  is  harder) 
submitting  without  murmurs  to  the  decision  of  the 
governors,  we  might  have  good  reason  to  believe  that 
the  scheme  would  be  practicable.  As  it  is  we  look  on 
the  experiment  as  not  presenting  sufficient  hope  of 
success.  Our  own  suggestion  would  look  more  directly 
to  the  interests  of  education,  and  be  less  connected 
with  the  eleemosynary  view  of  the  hospital." 

If  the  criticism  might  be  uttered  with  all  due  respect, 
it  may  be  remarked  that  the  Commissioners  say  little 
more  than  that  what  has  not  hitherto  been  done  should 
never  be  attempted.  It  may  surely  be  urged  against 
this,  that  in  the  progress  of  civilization,  in  the  solution 
of  those  problems  which  arise  out  of  great  changes  in 
the  social  condition  and  character  of  a  people,  and  their 
gradual  progress  in  knowledge,  and  in  the  attainment 
of  a  higher  standard  of  national  life,  it  may  be  neces- 
sary to  attempt  many  things  the  actual  working  of 
which  cannot  be  tested  by  any  previous  experience  or 
analogy.  Work  must  be  often  undertaken  for  which 
those  entrusted  with  its  performance  are  still  untrained. 
The  training  is  to  be  acquired  by  the  opportunities 
afforded  for  its  exercise.  I  cannot  but  think  that  in 
this,  as  well  as  in  other  great  questions  relating  to 
political  action,  it  is  necessary  to  have  faith  in  human 
capacity  and  in  the  tendency  for  good,  when  full  scope 
is  given  for  their  exercise,  and  hostile  inducements  and 
temptations  are,  as  far  as  possible,  removed  out  of  the 
way.  One  of  our  best  essayists  has  wisely  said  that 
"  as  the  necessities  of  society  increase  in  number  and 
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complexity,  morality  will  be  developed  to  correspond 
with  them ;  and  the  way  in  which  new  applications  of 
ethical  sentiments  and  the  demands  of  the  common 
weal  are  made,  is  as  interesting  as  the  new  application 
of  physical  truth  to  satisfy  material  needs." 

Discussion. 

Mr.  RooKE  :  I  have  before  me  the  returns  of  the  pauperism  of  a 
large  number  of  towns.  I  notice  that  the  largest  amount  of  pauperism 
is  in  the  city  of  Bristol,  being  43  in  the  1,000.  I  do  not  know  much 
of  Bristol,  but  a  gentleman,  whom  I  met  the  other  day,  told  me  the 
reason  of  that  large  figure  was  the  immense  number  of  charitable 
endowments  that  existed  in  that  city.  If  that  is  so,  it  is  important  to 
bear  in  mind  the  principles  laid  down  by  Mr.  Hare,  and  it  becomes  us, 
in  our  capacity  of  guardians,  to  look  carefully  into  the  matter. 

Mr.  Serjeant  Pulling  :  I  cannot  conceive  any  subject  of  such 
general  importance  to  poor  law  guardians  as  that  brought  before  us 
by  Mr.  Hare,  who  has  had  great  experience  in  regard  to  charities. 
No  one  who  has  gone  to  the  root  of  the  matter  can  come  to  any 
other  fair  conclusion  than  that  the  time  has  arrived  when  the  law 
relating  to  endowed  charities  ought  to  be  fully  investigated  and  ma- 
terially altered  The  power  of  a  man  to  deal  with  his  property,  real 
or  personal,  for  the  benefit  of  his  family,  is  limited  by  law  to  a  very 
short  space  of  time ;  but  a  man  whose  fancy  leads  him  to  deal  with 
his  property  otherwise  may  do  so  for  an  unlimited  time ;  and  Mr. 
Hare  has  not  at  aU  exaggerated  the  eccentric  fancies  of  past  bene- 
factors, as  they  are  called,  of  the  city  of  London.  In  the  city  of 
Bristol  there  are  also  many  eccentric  charities;  and  it  is  impos- 
sible to  believe  that  the  testators,  if  they  could  see  the  purposes  for 
which  the  endowments  are  now  applied,  would  wish  them  to  be  so 
foolishly  misapplied  I  conceive  that  the  subject  of  dealing  with 
endowed  charities  is  one  deserving  the  attention  of  the  Legislature, 
and  is  not  at  all  to  be  confined  to  the  notice  of  those  who  administer 
the  poor  law.  When  charities  are  misapplied  it  is  an  evil  which 
affects  the  country  generally ;  it  is  not  only  an  evil  within  the  notice 
of  poor  law  administrators,  but  it  is  a  social  evil  of  a  most  exten- 
sive character.  I  could  point  out  smaller  places  than  Bristol,  where 
families  have  been  living  in  idleness  and  as  useless  members  of 
society,  for  years  and  years,  in  the  hope  that  their  time  would  come 
to  participate  in  these  endowed  charities. 

The  President  :  School  endowments  have  been  dealt  with. 

Mr.  Serjeant  Pulling  :  Yes,  I  am  aware  of  that ;  but  I  have  had 
cases  brought  under  my  notice,  as  a  magistrate,  where  families  have 
lived  in  idle  expectation  as  I  have  stated  The  subject  ought  to  be 
taken  up  generally,  and  there  ought  to  be  no  difficulty  in  printing 
Mr.  Hare's  paper  for  general  use. 

A  Delegate  :  Is  this  a  question  for  a  Poor  Law  Conference?  It 
seems  to  me  it  is  not  relevant 
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Mr.  Grant  :  I  have  long  had  opportunities  of  observation  with 
regard  to  these  matters,  and  have  seen  many  instances  where  charities 
of  this  kind  are  demoralizing  to  the  people.  But  that  is  not  the  case 
when  they  are  judiciously  limited  and  properly  dispensed  In  Lan- 
caster, with  30,000  inhabitants,  several  old  charities  have  been  re- 
cently merged  into  one  by  the  Charity  Commissioners,  and  the 
management  entrusted  to  15  trustees.  There  are  24  cottages  in 
various  parts  of  the  town,  and  an  income  of  jChSoo  or  ;^  1,400  a 
^ear  from  real  properly,  railway  shares,  and  consols.  This  income 
18  appropriated  to  indigent  and  infirm  persons ;  and  they  are  not, 
as  a  rule,  to  participate  unless  they  are  60  years  of  age.  Before 
this  new  scheme,  which  has  now  been  in  existence  eighteen  years, 
the  application  of  the  charity  was  not  so  satisfactory.  At  present  it 
is  working  admirably,  and  has  a  considerable  influence  on  the  poor 
law  administration  of  the  town ;  and  in  this  respect  it  is  important  that 
guardians  should  keep  these  charities  under  notice.  The  recipients 
of  this  charity  must  be  persons  of  respectable  character ;  and  the 
charity  may  be  discontinued  for  bad  conduct.  In  addition  to  the 
cottages^  which  are  occupied  by  poor  persons,  who  receive  a  weekly 
sum,  with  fuel,  medical  attendance,  and  other  aid,  there  are  out 
pensioners,  who  receive  from  Ss.  to  i  or.  a  week  One  of  the  rules  is 
that  the  recipients  shall  not  have  received  relief,  habitually,  for  two 
years.  The  result  is,  that  persons  who  anticipate  becoming  recipients 
make  a  great  effort  to  maintain  their  independence,  and  are  assisted 
to  do  so  by  their  relations  and  friends.  The  amount  allowed  by  the 
charity  is  more  liberal  than  that  which  would  be  given  by  the  guar- 
dians, and  instead  of  being  immured  in  a  workhouse  the  recipients  of 
the  charity,  who  have  seen  better  days,  are  provided  with  decent 
and  comfortable  means  of  subsistence.  Under  such  rules  this 
charity  becomes  of  benefit  and  assistance  to  the  poor  law  and  to 
society.  The  great  thing  to  take  care  of,  as  Mr.  Hare  says,  is  to  set 
up  an  ideal  of  excellence  which  these  people  must  seek  who  hope  to 
become  recipients  of  the  charity.  It  would  be  a  good  thing  if  these 
charities  were  subjected  to  an  independent  audit.  Public  accounts 
of  every  kind  ought,  I  think,  to  be  so  audited ;  and  the  public  would 
then  be  satisfied  that  the  funds  were  properly  applied.  I  have  known 
cases  where  the  funds  have  not  only  been  beneficially  applied,  but 
have  beeQ  applied  in  a  way  inimical  to  the  interest  of  society ;  and 
I  think  some  body  ought  to  be  put  in  authority  by  the  Legislature 
to  see  that  the  money  left  by  donors  should  not  be  squandered,  but 
should  be  applied  in  the  best  way  possible. 

Mr.  Peli^  M.P. :  The  last  speaker  but  one  did  not  see  the  connec- 
tion between  the  subject  Mr.  Hare  has  introduced  and  pauperism. 
I  do  not  know  whether  that  gentieman  is  older  than  I  am,  but  I  have, 
in  my  experience,  seen  a  very  intimate  connection  between  them, 
although  it  is  not,  I  admit,  sufficiently  recognized  by  either  the  ad- 
ministrators of  charitable  trusts  or  the  administrators  of  the  poor  law. 
I  proposed  this  subject,  last  year,  for  general  discussion,  in  the  hope 
that  tiie  attention  of  guardians  and  trustees  of  charities  would  be 
drawn  to  the  intimate  connection  between  the  two  kinds  of  funds.  I 
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am  one  of  the  Royal  Commission  to  deal  with  the  City  charities. 
We  have  been  a  very  little-observed  body,  and  there  has  been  very 
little  noise  made  about  us.  I  shall  be  revealing  no  secret — ^because 
our  evidence  is  printed  and  will  soon  be  made  public — ^when  I  say 
that  I  believe  that  in  the  city  of  London  no  greater  injury  has  been 
done  to  the  poor,  or  to  the  cause  of  thrift  and  providence  and  the 
encouragement  of  honesty,  than  by  the  total  separation  of  the  admi- 
nistrative bodies  of  the  poor  law  and  the  charities ;  for  an  enormous 
sum  of  money  is  spent  by  the  charities  within  the  city  of  London 
union.  The  Commissioners  have  had  seven  meetings,  of  which  I 
attended  five,  and  I  endeavoured  to  ascertain  from  the  witnesses 
whether  it  ever  occurred  to  them  to  consult  the  administrators  of  the 
poor  law  fund  before  they  proceeded  to  give  out  the  minute  doles 
and  small  pensions  which  they  distributed  from  the  charities,  and  in 
no  one  instance  could  I  find  that  the  two  authorities  had  acted  in 
concert.  One  witness  did  say  that,  in  1867,  the  trustees  did  confer 
with  the  poor  law  authorities,  but  that  since  that  tiihe  the  useful 
practice  had  been  discontinued.  Now  that  there  is  a  common  fund,  the 
selfish  interest  which  each  parish  had  to  keep  down  the  poor  rate  is 
gone ;  but  that  is  after  all  an  unworthy  motive,  and  what  we  must  attempt 
to  do  is  to  introduce  measures  which  will  be  of  general  service  to  what 
are  called  the  poorer  classes.  The  city  of  Bristol  was  quoted  just 
now  as  being  a  place  with  large  charitable  trusts  existing,  and  a  cor- 
responding amount  of  charges  for  the  relief  of  the  poor;  but  Bristol 
is  nothing  compared  with  the  city  of  Londoa  In  the  city  of  London, 
by  a  return  issued  this  year,  there  is  a  charge  on  the  rates  equal  to  a 
poll  tax  of  £,2  IS.  per  head  upon  every  inhabitant,  qua  relief  and 
maintenance,  not  including  establishment  charges.  In  addition  to 
which  there  is  j^ioo,ooo  a  year  of  parochial  charities,  a  large  portion 
of  which  is  devoted  to  eleemosynary  purposes.  There  are  about 
7S,ooo  persons  who  sleep  in  the  City.  How  many  out  of  that  num- 
ber may  we  call  poor?  I  really  do  not  know;  but  I  put  the 
question  to  a  clergyman — ^an  old  City  guardian — and  he  thought  that 
certainly  less  than  10  per  cent  were  poor  people.  Take  the  number 
then,  at  the  outside,  as  7,500  ;  do  you  know  what  it  is  worth  to  be  a 
pauperized  person  in  the  city  of  London?  It  is  equivalent  to  an 
income  of  ^33  a  year  for  every  such  person.  Can  there  be  any  greater 
inducement  to  these  people  to  abandon  the  normal  duty  of  earn* 
ing  their  bread  by  the  sweat  of  their  brow  ?  It  will  be  seen,  then, 
how  intimate  is  the  connection  between  the  administration  of  the 
poor  law  and  the  administration  of  these  doles  and  pensions.  I 
quite  concur  in  the  remark  that- has  been  made,  that  it  will  be  a  slow 
matter  to  reform  the  administration  of  these  endowments ;  but  if  we 
cannot  readily  put  existing  endowments  to  better  use,  we  may,  at 
all  events,  do  something  by  legislation  to  prevent  a  continuance  of 
the  evil.  It  seems  to  me  that,  as  no  man  can  make  his  will  except 
under  statutory  conditions,  one  most  useful  statutory  condition  should 
be  that  no  man  should  settle  his  property  in  perpetuity  in  fevour  of  any 
charitable  trust,  except  upon  the  condition  that,  at  the  end  of  a 
stated  period,  20,  30,  or,  perhaps,  50  years,  the  object  of  that  trust 
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will  come  under  examination  by  some  central  authority,  who  shall 
ascertain  whether  it  is  effecting  a  useful  purpose,  or  that  which  the 
testator  had  in  view. 

Mr.  Powell  :  I  think  it  would  be  convenient  if  attention  were 
drawn'  to  the  principle  which  Mr.  Hare  has  laid  down — namely, 
that  in  remodelling  the  administration  of  these  endowed  charities  we 
should  have  regard  to  the  old  homely  motto—"  Help  people  to  help 
themselves."  It  is  not  enough  to  give  a  starving  man  or  woman  in 
the  street  some  bread ;  but  we  ought  to  take  care  that  our  relief 
should  assist  the  man  or  woman  to  rise  to  a  higher  condition,  and 
that  in  rising  themselves  they  should  be  able  to  raise  those  dependent 
upon  them.  This  is  a  principle  which  lies  at  the  root  of  the  adminis- 
tration, and  also  of  the.reform  of  these  charities,  and  I  was  glad  to 
find  that  Mr.  Hare  attached  value  to  it  In  ^e  case  of  charities 
where  doles  are  provided  for  educational  purposes,  I  think  the  inten- 
tion of  the  founder  might  be  deemed  to  be  carried  out  now,  if  those 
funds  were  applied  to  hospitals — ^such,  for  example,  as  convalescent 
hospitals  for  poor  people.  I  think  the  Charity  Commissioners  and 
others  who  investigate  the  subject,  might  have  some  regard  for  a 
suggestion  of  that  sort.  I  think,  in  some  cases,  they  take  too  melan- 
choly a  view  of  the  subject  I  do  not  believe  that  mankind  is  so 
sickly  or  ill  as  medical  men  think ;  or  that  the  world  is  so  sunk  in 
wickedness  as  lawyers  imagine.  I  know  some  good  charities,  and  I 
know  others  that  would  be  all  the  better  for  some  reform  by  gentle 
measures,  but  not  by  measures  of  a  radical  and  severe  nature.  There 
is  a  great  connection  between  the  subject  of  pauperism  and  charity ; 
and  Mr.  Pell  laid  down  a  sound  principle  when  he  said  there  ought 
to  be  an  interchange  of  information  between  the  charity  authority 
and  the  administrators  of  the  poor  law,  for  funds  given  from  philan- 
thropic motives  often  tend  to  soften  down  or  modify  the  necessary 
asperity  of  the  poor  law. 

Mr.  Bleckley  :  As  a  board  of  guardians  we,  in  Warrington,  have 
no  connection  whatever  with  the  charities,  and  have  no  control  over 
them.  It  must  be  perfectly  clear,  however,  tliat  we  must  all  concur 
in  what  Mr.  Hare  has  said,  but  it  is  a  matter  that  comes  before  us  as 
citizens,  and  not  as  poor  law  guardians. 

Mr.  Layton  Lowndes  :  Mr.  Hare's  division  of  the  means  of  re- 
lieving poverty  and  distress  into  three  distinct  classes  is  a  very  good 
division,  and  one  that  we  shall  do  well  to  adhere  to.  There  is  one 
point  of  detail  in  which,  as  guardians,  we  are  interested.  Very  often 
m  the  country  we  find  insudfficiently  endowed  almshouses,  and  the 
inmates  come  to  the  guardians  for  out-door  relief.  We  should 
diminish  that  class  of  pauperism  if  the  guardians  were  to  determine, 
as  some  have  done,  that  they  would  never  give  out-relief  to  any 
inmate  of  an  almshouse.  Where  that  is  done  the  almshouses  are 
now  filled  by  persons  who  have  some  little  means,  or  are  assisted  by 
their  relatives,  so  as  to  keep  them  above  the  necessity  of  appealing 
to  the  poor  law.  Of  course  there  may  be  cases  of  difficulty  some- 
times arise,  but  these  must  be  met  by  private  charity,  and  in  no  case 
should  guardians  supplement  support  in  almshouses. 
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Mr.  Edwin  Chadwick,  C.B. :  I  may  state  a  case  which  is  some- 
what pertinent  to  this  discussion.  At  Faversham,  Kent,  some  one 
left  about  ;;^3,ooo  for  the  benefit  of  the  poor.  It  was  discussed  how 
best  to  apply  the  fund  for  the  relief  of  pauperism,  and  a  friend  of 
mine  suggested  that  the  best  application  would  be  to  give  a  thorough 
education  to  the  lower  classes.  It  happened  that  the  means  existing 
in  the  town  for  that  purpose  were  very  deficient  just  at  that  time,  and 
a  link  to  help  on  to  secondary  education  was  much  required.  A 
scheme  for  the  purpose  was  sanctioned  by  the  Court  of  Chancery, 
and  the  result  has  been  the  production  of  one  of  the  best  examples 
of  practical  elementary  education  that  I  know  of.  The  application 
of  the  fund  in  that  way  prevented  pauperism  instead  of  relieving  it, 
and  r  think  the  precedent  might  be  extensively  applied  to  this  ques- 
tion of  endowments. 

Mr.  Treadwell  said  that  his  board  had  a  difficulty  in  deciding 
what  relief  to  give  to  a  woman  in  an  almshouse  endowed  to  the 
extent  of  2s.  per  week,  as  they  were  not  all  so  strong  minded  as  to 
see  their  way  to  dealing  with  the  matter  as  Mr.  Lowndes  had  sug- 
gested. 

Captain  Noble  thought  that  the  administration  of  parish  endow- 
ments was  often  susceptible  of  improvement.  They  were  admi- 
nistered generally  by  the  clergyman  or  the  clergyman  and  church- 
wardens, and  were  often  used  as  bribes  to  make  the  recipients  go  to 
church,  and  thus,  he  contended,  they  not  only  made  the  recipients 
paupers,  but  pauper-hypocrites.  The  church-test  might  be  a  good 
one,  and  no  doubt  to  go  to  church  was  better  than  to  go  to  a  public- 
house  ;  but  if  they  subsidized  people  to  go  to  church  rather  than  to 
chapel,  or  nowhere  at  all,  they  made  them  pauper-hypocrites.  He 
suggested  that  such  charities  ought  to  be  committed  to  the  hands  of 
those  who  had  less  personal  interest  in  their  administration.  In 
London  there  was  an  endowment  for  buying  fagots  to  bum  heretics, 
and  when  he  asked  a  clergyman  what  was  now  done  with  the  money, 
the  reply  was,  "  Oh,  we  eat  and  drink  it" 

Rev.  G.  D.  Bourne  protested  against  the  statement  just  made,  that 
people  were  bribed  with  these  parochial  charities  to  go  to  church.  Such 
a  statement  was  entirely  incouect  The  clergy  were  made  the  trustees 
of  the  parish  charitable  funds  in  preference  to  other  persons,  because 
they  were  always  resident,  whereas  few  of  the  gentry  were  permanently 
resident  It  was  suggested  some  years  ago  at  Gloucester  that  these 
parish  doles  should  be  collected  and  distributed  through  a  central 
committee,  but  he  protested  against  such  a  system  being  carried  out 
It  was  a  most  dangerous  docuine,  and  he  contended  that  if  a  man 
left  money  to  a  parish  to  be  disposed  of  it  should  always  be  devoted 
to  that  place. 

Dr.  Brewer  :  The  difficulty  of  separating  doles  from  the  funds 
administered  by  the  guardians  is  a  difficulty  which  has  been  felt 
abroad.  In  Paris,  and  in  the  Hanse-towns  especially,  I  found  some 
years  ago,  three  authorities  all  inclined  to  assist  what  they  call  the 
poor.  The  first  authority  was  the  ecclesiastic ;  the  second,  the  national 
collecting  from  house  to  house ;  and  the  third,  the  funds  of  corporate 
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bodies.  These  are  the  funds  forming  the  direct  and  indirect  taxation 
of  the  locality.  The  minister  at  Paris  told  me  it  was  impossible, 
owing  to  these  three  funds,  to  prevent  pauperism,  each  fund  bidding 
for  support  against  the  other.  The  importance,  therefore,  of  separa- 
ting the  two  ftinds  in  this  country  is  absolutely  necessary,  seeing  that 
charity  will  never  cease  in  England.  I  hope  also  endowments  will 
never  cease,  but  we  must  try  and  direct  them  into  proper  channels. 
Occasional  charity  in  the  streets  is  a  very  bad  substitute  for  endow- 
ments, inasmuch  as  the  former  is  liable  to  the  greatest  possible  im- 
position, and  I  have  seen  for  myself  that  many  of  the  middle-class 
are  not  nearly  so  well  endowed  as  these  street  beggars.  I  hope 
therefore  we  shall  do  all  we  can  to  prevent  the  giving  up  of  syste- 
matic charity  for  a  good  object,  which,  in  this  countiy,  does  so  touch 
to  strengthen  the  sympathy  between  the  rich  and  poor.  If  you  could 
separate  deserving  poor  from  the  undeserving,  no  doubt  you  would 
accomplish  a  great  object  The  separation  should  be  systematic 
and  should  engage  the  attention  of  gendemen  who,  being  in  better 
circumstances  of  life,  can  form  societies  for  the  better  Erection  of 
these  funds,  leaving  the  poor  law  to  accomplish  that  which  is  the 
object  of  the  nation,  so  that  troubles  and  distiurbances  shall  not 
arise  owing  to  the  utter  neglect  of  poor  people,  while  gentlemen  of 
influence  unite  to  relieve  those  cases  which  will  arise  in  every  state 
of  society,  where  persons  fall  into  a  state  of  dependence  through  no 
fault  of  their  own.  The  poor  law  system,  and  the  care  of  our 
charitable  brethren,  should  therefore  be  separated. 

Mr.  PucKLE :  Every  one  engaged  in  working  boards  of  guardians 
must  feel  that  there  is  a  growing  source  of  pauperism  in  the  applica- 
tions for  the  pa3rment  of  school  fees.  Cases  constantly  come  before 
the  boards  which  you  cannot  refuse,  though  you  see  that  the  payment 
of  the  fees  has  a  pauperizing  influence.  Now  I  wish  to  suggest  that 
there  should  be  a  power  invested  in  the  Charity  Commissioners  of  di- 
verting useless  and  mischievous  parish  doles  into  pa]mients  for  educa- 
tional purposes.  In  the  parish  in  which  I  live,  one  of  these  mischievous 
legacies,  under  the  control  of  the  clergyman  and  churchwardens,  is 
generally  given  away  in  bread  money  at  a  certain  time  of  the  year, 
but  which  is  often  spent  in  anticipation  by  the  recipienta  I  and  other 
parishioners  made  an  application  to  the  Charity  Commissioners  that 
these  doles  should  be  expended  in  the  payment  of  the  school  fees  of 
large  families.  This  proposal  was  acceded  to,  and  the  money  is  now 
spent  in  that  way ;  and  what  I  have  to  suggest  is  that  in  similar  cases 
applications  of  the  same  kind  should  be  made  to  the  Charity  Com- 
missioners. I  know  a  parish  near  where  I  live  in  which  the  charities 
average  £i  per  head,  yet  there  is  no  school,  and  the  children  have  to 
go  a  distance  of  two  miles  to  school 

Mr.  Glenny  :  The  question  of  doles  is  in  many  places  a  matter  of 
importance  owing  to  the  increase  in  the  value  of  property.  I  know 
a  small  charity  which  has  increased  in  value  seven  or  eight  times  its 
original  amount,  owing  to  the  land  been  taken  for  some  other  pur- 
pose, and  the  amounts  given  in  doles  have  increased  in  proportion. 
If  the  money  could  be  applied  to  a  better  purpose,  I  think  it  very 
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desirable  some  alteration  should  be  made,  and  if  Mr.  Hare  could 
suggest  a  better  scheme  by  which  such  funds  could  be  administered, 
I  think  it  would  be  a  benefit  to  the  community  at  laige. 

The  President  asked  if  any  one  intended  to  move  a  resolution. 

Mr.  Schofield  :  I  have  no  intention  to  move  a  resolution  on  the 
subject  matter  under  consideration,  but  I  will  move  a  vote  of  thanks 
to  Mr.  Hare  for  the  paper  he  has  read.  We  have  no  doles  of  this 
kind  in  our  district ;  still  the  discussion  of  the  question  had  been 
very  interesting  and  profitable,  because  though  it  had  nothing  to  do 
with  the  administration  of  the  poor  law,  it  had  a  reflex  influence 
upon  the  action  of  guardians.  I  fully  agree  with  the  principle  laid 
down  by  Mr.  Hare  that  in  the  application  of  these  endowments 
regard  should  be  had  to  the  character  of  the  recipients,  so  as  to  raise 
the  standard  of  thought  and  feeling,  and  conduct  and  character 
generally.  If  that  principle  is  maintained,  that  only  those  shall  be 
relieved  who  can  claim  a  good  character,  it  will  come  to  be  that  a  better 
class  of  people  will  receive  these  endowments,  while  the  guardians 
will  only  have  to  deal  with  those  who  by  their  own  means  are  brought 
to  a  state  of  poverty. 

Mr.  RovDs  seconded  the  vote  of  thanks. 

Lord  Fortescue  :  Judging  from  the  information  which  has  been 
whispered  to  me,  I  find  there  have  been  various  suggestions  thrown 
out  which  have  received  general  &vour,  that  endowments  of  the 
class  referred  to  should  be  applied  to  educational  purposes.  I  ven- 
ture to  dissent  a  little  from  that,  not  from  any  indifference  to  educa- 
tion as  regards  the  higher,  middle,  or  wage  class,  but  because  it  seems 
to  me  we  want  a  branch  of  adult  education  very  much  encouraged, 
viz.,  the  educational  habits  of  thrift  and  providence ;  and  it  seems  to 
me  that  charitable  doles  and  endowments  would  be  advantageously 
bestowed  in  helping  struggling  friendly  societies  bond  fide  established, 
or  assisting  medical  friendly  societies  and  institutions  of  that  kind. 
There  is  a  danger  at  present  of  our  being  hurried  away  by  the  sudden 
tide  of  educational  fervour,  and  of  thinking  too  much  of  imparting 
book-learning  to  the  young,  and  of  too  much  disparaging  other  modes 
of  conferring  benefit  on  the  wage  class  especially,  without  infringing 
or  weakening  their  sense  of  independence.  My  attention  was  first 
called  to  this  subject  by  a  very  practical  friend  and  neighbour  of 
mine,  who  one  day  casually  threw  out  the  suggestion  which  I  have 
mentioned ;  in  fact  it  was  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  who  told 
me  it  had  occurred  to  him,  whether  some  of  these  things  might  not 
more  appropriately  be  applied  to  adult  education,  viz.,  in  encouraging 
habits  of  providence  and  thrift 

The  President  :  In  putting  the  vote  of  thanks  to  the  meeting,  I 
hope  I  shall  not  be  travelling  beyond  the  duty  of  a  chairman  if 
I  venture  to  add  some  very  few  remarks  of  my  own.  I  entirely 
agree  with  the  gentleman  from  Rochdale  in  expressing  my  sense  of 
the  value  of  this  discussion,  and  so  much  do  I  feel  it  that  I  regret  it 
has  not  been  carried  on  longer.  Every  man  who  at  all  reflects  on 
the  subject  must  feel  that  the  existence  of  these  endowments  all  over 
England  are  very  much  subjected  to  abuse,  and  that  it  is  a  question 
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raised  now  of  real  importance,  and  well  entitled  to  our  careful  con- 
sideration.  I  heard  with  great  attention  the  remarks  made  by  Mr. 
Serjeant  Pulling,  and  I  venture  to  suggest  to  him  that  of  late  years 
there  certainly  has  been  one  very  important  change  in  the  state  of 
these  endowments.  I  allude  to  that  important  class  generally  called 
Grammar  Schools — ^an  educational  endowment  dating  from  a  distant 
period,  and  founded  in  a  liberal  and  generous  spirit,  but  which  Uke 
other  endowments,  gradually  fell  into  disuse,  and  something  worse 
occasionally ;  but  we  find  that  public  attention  has  been  drawn  to  the 
abuse,  and  from  time  to  time  that  important  dass  of  endowments 
has  been  subject  to  important  reform  and  improvement.  We  have 
another  proof  that  public  attention  is  being  drawn  beneficially  to  the 
subject  in  the  fact  mentioned  by  Mr.  Pell*,  that  he  is  a  member  of  a 
Royal  Commission  to  consider  the  state  of  the  endowments  of  the 
City  of  London.  Looking  to  these  two  precedents  we  may  hope 
that  the  reform  of  these  endowments  will  hereafter  be  more  and  more 
extended  I  may  say  the  opinions  I  before  entertained  on  the  ques- 
tion have  been  veiy  much  confirmed  by  the  discussion  I  have  heard 
to-day.  It  is  to  be  very  much  desired  that  some  department  of  the 
Government  should  take  up  this  question,  and  that  an  effort  should 
be  made  not  only  to  acknowledge  how  much  these  endowments  are 
abused,  but  how  worthy  it  would  be  of  the  country  and  of  the  Govern- 
ment that  some  serious  effort  should  be  made  to  carry  out  reform 
upon  some  sound  system.  If  I  could  imagine  that  the  result  of  this 
discussion  would  be  to  suggest  to  any  branch  of  the  Government 
that  the  time  is  come  when  these  endowments  could  be  made  more 
beneficial  I  think  we  should  feel  that  we  have  not  met  in  vain.  The 
discussion,  I  am  glad  to  say,  has  been  carried  on  in  a  tone  of  great 
calmness,  and  conducted  by  gentlemen  who  well  understand  the 
subject.  There  is  only  one  part  to  which  I  feel  disposed  to  take 
the  least  exception,  and  that  is  the  assumption  by  Captain  Noble  that 
persons  are  induced  to  go  to  church  by  the  offer  of  these  charities, 
and  when  they  get  there  they  are  hypocrites.  I  think  that  is  a  sweeps 
ing  charge,  and  one  from  which  the  majority  in  this  room  will  dissent. 
I  should  hope  that,  whatever  may  be  the  inducements  to  that  class  of 
people  to  go  to  church,  when  there,  instead  of  being  hypocrites, 
they  would  learn  better  things,  and  become  better  men. 

The  vote  of  thanks  to  Mr.  Hare  was  then  unanimously  agreed  to, 
as  was  also  a  vote  of  thanks  to  Lord  Hampton  for  presiding. 
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The  chair  was  then  occupied  by  Mr.  Edwin  Chadwick,  CB. 
Mr.  J.  D.  T.  Llewelyn  read  the  following  paper  on — 

Poor  Law  Administration  in  Times  or  General 
Depression  in  Trade,  or  during  Strikes  and 
Lock-outs. 

The  importance  of  such  a  subject  as  this  cannot  be 
gainsaid  when  the  Local  Government  Returns  show  that 
there  were,  on  January  ist,  1877,  upwards  of  twenty 
thousand  able-bodied  men  in  receipt  of  parish  relief, 
namely,  13,680  out-door,  and  7,206  in-door  paupers,  or 
nearly  two-thirds  of  the  whole  20,886  receiving  out- 
door relief.  Add  to  these  60,133  women  receiving 
out-door,  and  11,787  receiving  in-door  relief,  or  71,920 
able  women,  and  you  have  a  grand  total  of  92,806 
adults  chargeable,  who  are  classed  as  "able-bodied." 
On  the  I  St  January  of  this  year,  1878,  these  figures 
had  increased.  The  in-door  from  18,993  to  21,407,  or 
an  increase  of  2,414,  the  out-door  from  73,813  to 
76,520,  or  an  increase  of  2,707.  It  is  somewhat  satis- 
factory to  note  in  this  dark  shadow  of  pauperism  that 
the  out-relief  has  not  increased  in  the  same  ratio  as  the 
in-door;  still  a  difference  for  the  worse  of  five  per 
cent,  in  the  able-bodied  pauperism  of  the  country  is  a 
sufficiently  serious  matter,  and  in  certain  districts  the 
increase  is  very  marked. 

A  decrease  appears  to  have  taken  place  generally  in 
the  agricultural  districts,  but  this  is  more  than  counter- 
balanced by  the  increase  in  the  manufacturing  districts, 
the  greatest  increase  being  in  Stafford,  19  per  cent.  ; 
Warwick,  21;  Derby,  22;  Lancaster,  25;  the  West 
Riding  of  Yorkshire,  18;  and  the  South  Welsh  iron 
districts,  20  per  cent,  respectively.  The  result  is  a  net 
increase  of  5,1 2 1  able-bodied  paupers  in  one  year.  But 
as  the  causes  of  non-ability  for  self-maintenance  among 
the  women  are  caused,  to  a  very  great  extent,  by  the 
153,798  children  who  are  returned  as  in  receipt  of  out- 
door relief,  I  think  it  will  be  quite  sufficient  for  the 
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purposes  of  this  paper  if  I  confine  myself  to  the  twenty 
thousand  men,  and  deal  with  what  must  ever  be  the 
more  serious  side  of  the  question. 

Assuming,   as    I   think    we    may,   that  periods  of 
depression  in  trade  are  sure  to  recur  after  an  era  of 
prosperity,  and  that  no  one  place  is  always  equally  and 
uniformly  prosperous,  the  natural  and  most  desirable 
deduction  is  that  workmen  should  be  educated  to  such 
provision  and   foresight  as    will    render  them   inde- 
pendent in  the  hour  of  enforced  idleness.     Experience 
and  example  are  the  most  powerful  mentors  at  most 
times,    and    this    is    no    exception ;    experience  and 
example  are  the  most  likely  to  impart  this  education — 
to  impress  upon  them  the  necessity  for  the  club,  the 
savings  bank,  the  benefit  society,  against  the  rainy  day. 
The  experience  must  be  such  as  a  workman  gets  in 
seeing  his  neighbour,  A,  ordered  into  the  workhouse, 
while  his  neighbour,  B,  is  able  to  draw  upon  his  savings. 
The  example  and  warning  must  be  such  as  is  set  by 
guardians,  who,  in  the  prosperous  times,  have  put  their 
house  in  order,  and  taken  care  to  have  sufficient  room 
to  deal  with  pauperism  in  the  most  effectual  way,  for 
I  am  one  of  those  who  believe  that  the  proportion  of 
pauperism  to  population  may  be  found  in  direct  ratio  to 
the  use  guardians  make  of  their  workhouse  accommo- 
dation.    Now  what  are  the  causes  that  are  likely  to 
bring  the  healthy  bread-winner  of  a  family  to  such  a 
pass  that  he  is  constrained  to  appear  before  a  board  of 
guardians  to  declare  that  he  is  starving  }  and  the  title 
of  my  paper  supplies  the  answer :    in  depression  in 
trade,   strikes,   and   lock-outs.      Depression   in   trade 
assumes  that  works  close;  employers  dismiss  all  or 
some  of  their  "  hands,"  by  which  process  the  half-able» 
or  the  casually  employed,  are  the  first  to  go  to  the  wall, 
followed  presently,   but  gradually,   by    others,    who, 
though  able  to  work  at  their  own  particular  trade,  are 
raw  and  new,  perhaps  quite  unfitted  for  any  unaccus- 
tomed alternative  work.     Thus,  for  example,  a  worker 
from    the    iron    or    tin  works,  where  he  has  been 
accustomed  to  over-head  shelter,  and  has  been  ex- 
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posed  to  constant  and  violent  heat,  could  hardly  be 
sent  at  once  into  the  open  fields  in  inclement  weather, 
and  set  to  agricultural  labour,  even  if  the  opening  for 
such  employment  was  ready  for  him.  I  wish  to  look 
at  my  subject  rather  from  the  practical  than  from  the 
financial  aspect ;  but  perhaps  I  may  be  allowed  to 
digress  to  say  that  if  trade  depression  be  pushed  to  its 
fullest  extent,  whether  by  over-production,  or  suicidal 
jealousies  and  warfare  between  employer  and  employed, 
or  foreign  competition,  or  any  other  of  the  causes 
which  are  striking  now  so  heavily  at  the  root  of  our 
British  industries;  a  union  may,  by  the  extinction  of 
its  local  trade  and  ruin  of  employers,  become  virtually 
bankrupt,  and  there  may  be  no  funds  on  which  to  levy 
rates;  and  in  such  a  case  an  amalgamation  of  this 
union  with  other  districts,  giving  a  wider  area  of 
chargeability,  must,  in  my  opinion,  be  resorted  to. 

Strikes  differ  from  lock-outs  in  this  essential  par- 
ticular :  that,  whereas  strikes  are  the  action  of  the 
workmen  against  the  masters ;  in  lock-outs  the  masters 
act  against  the  men.  In  strikes  the  workmen  are 
active  ;  in  lock-outs  passive.  In  strikes  there  is  work 
to  be  done  at  a  price  presumably  enough  for  bread  and 
cheese ;  in  lock-outs  there  is  no  work  to  be  had. 
There  is  yet  another  condition  under  which  a  willing 
workman  is  thrown  out  of  employment  by  no  fault  of 
his  own — where,  by  the  strike  of  certain  classes  of  the 
hands  employed,  whole  works  are  closed.  This  has 
often  actually  occurred,  and  I  would  instance  Bolton, 
where,  by  the  action  of  i,8oo  men  who  struck,  the 
whole  number  of  12,500  persons  employed  were  com- 
pulsorily  thrown  out  of  work.  In  collieries  where 
hauliers  are  employed,  and  choose  to  strike,  coal  cannot 
be  removed  to  the  pit's  mouth,  and  the  colliers,  willing 
though  they  may  be  to  work,  and  anxious  as  the 
masters  may  be  for  their  labour,  are  at  an  enforced 
standstill.  In  the  complicated  machinery  of  some  of 
our  great  industries  it  cannot  but  be  that  men  will 
sometimes  lose  employment  through  no  fault  of  their 
own.     Public  sympathy  will  be  moved  by  these  and. 
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kindred  considerations,  but  I  do  not  think  the  law 
contemplates  that  poor  law  guardians  shall  look  below 
the  surface  to  enquire  minutely  why  applicants  come. 
Guardians  themselves  require  considerable  education 
to  empower  them  to  distinguish  between  the  dictates 
of  their  kindly  hearts  and  the  duties  they  have  to 
perform  at  the  board.  Again  and  again  have  I  asked 
them  to  "  Please  leave  your  warm  heart  at  home,  and 
bring  to  the  board  only  your  cold,  calculating  head,  for, 
otherwise,  you  will  but  confuse  the  prerogatives  of 
charity  with  the  administration  of  the  law."  Such 
confusion  is  far  too  common — it  injures  the  privileges 
of  the  one,  the  efficiency  of  the  other.  Charity  and 
the  poor  law  are  not  even  sisters;  they  have  no 
qualities  in  common,  yet,  working  on  distinct  and 
parallel  lines,  they  may  well  respect  one  another  as 
co-workers  in  the  same  direction.  The  law  says  relieve 
destitution,  not  mere  poverty.  When  work  gets  slack, 
and  a  man  cannot  live,  then — ^but  not  till  then — do  the 
guardians  step  in.  Before  that  time  private  and  public 
charity  has  often  stepped  in,  and  saved  many  a  family 
from  pauperism,  but  private  charity  will  only  reach  very 
temporary  and  local  destitution,  and  manifestly  cannot 
be  trusted,  or  even  expected,  to  deal  with  a  serious 
difficulty.  Instances  are  not  wanting  where  charity 
has  done  a  great  deal ;  where,  in  one  case,  a  private 
gentleman  employed  some  200  men  for  a  considerable 
time  in  making  an  ornamental  water  reservoir  and 
carriage  approach,  with  the  double  satisfaction  to  him- 
self, and  of  giving  an  opportunity  for  employment  to 
the  men  during  a  temporary  depression  of  trade.  But 
private  nor  public  charity  can  be  reckoned  upon  to  sup- 
plant the  responsibilities  of  local  government,  or  to 
meet  a  great  and  wide-spread  destitution,  such  as  I  fear 
we  are  only  too  likely  to  witness.  My  forecast  for  the 
future  is  dark,  for  trade  prospects  are  very  gloomy. 
High  authorities  are  calling  them  unexampled.  Banks 
are  breaking ;  want  is  increasing ;  the  iron  trade  col- 
lapse is  most  seriously  affecting  the  coal  trade ;  agri- 
cmture  is  depressed;   notices  of  reduction  in  wages 
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everywhere  meet  the  eye.  I  shall  be  very  glad  if  my 
prophecy  be  wrong,  but  it  behoves  us  to  look  to  possi- 
bilities. Should  the  depression  overtax  the  power  of 
local  management  to  relieve — should  the  numbers  of 
able  applicants  surpass  a  given  number — it  has  been 
suggested  that  Government  should  undertake  the  duty, 
and  open  Imperial  relief  works,  where  food  should  be 
given  on  much  the  same  lines  as  now ;  but  I  think,  and 
I  feel  confident  you  will  go  with  me  when  I  say,  this 
should  not  be  done  except  as  a  last  and  most  extreme 
resource.  The  great  difficulty  would,  doubtless,  be 
found  not  in  the  opening,  but  in  the  subsequent  closing 
of  such  works.  Government  interference^  as  in  India, 
would  be  found,  as  a  fire  or  a  flood,  easy  to  kindle,  hard 
to  extinguish.  Emigration  and  enlistment  have  their 
merits  in  relieving  pressure  temporarily,  but  it  is  at  the 
expense  of  the  permanent  loss  from  the  industries  of 
the  country  of  the  flower  of  our  men.  No ;  I  prefer 
the  present  system,  premising  that  guardians  in  such 
times  of  exceptional  pressure  shall  give  exceptional 
attention  to  their  duties.  If  the  union  workhouse  is 
too  small,  or  the  guardians,  unwilling  rigidly  to  apply 
the  test,  and  out-door  relief  be  given  instead,  the 
ordinary  action  is  to  relieve  partly  in  kind  and  partly 
in  money  —  half-and-half — relieving  in  proportion  to 
size  and  number  of  family  only,  and  with  no  reference 
to  the  task  of  work  exacted  as  a  test  of  destitution, 
which  ought  to  be,  as  nearly  as  possible,  uniformly  the 
same,  or  regulated  only  by  experience  of  the  ability  of 
the  man  relieved.  The  quality  of  the  work  should  be 
deterrent  Stone-breaking  and  oakum-picking  are  most 
usual,  and  may  be  done  under  shelter  in  bad  weather ; 
and  the  work  should  be  done  under  strict  supervision, 
for  experience  shows  that  those  who  accept  this  test 
are  usually  idle,  listless,  lazy  fellows,  who  lack  the 
energy  and  enterprise  to  find  free  employment  for 
themselves,  and  would  exist  on  earning,  if  allowed, 
just  enough  to  keep  body  and  soul  together,  rather  than 
travel  half  a  mile  to  gain  employment  in  the  open 
market,  at  perhaps  even  higher  remuneration.     The 
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regular  hours,  restriction  from  smoking,  and  supervision 
generally  act  as  a  fair  deterrent,  without  the  necessity 
for  the  work  imposed  being  of  an  irksome  character. 
Stone-breaking  and  oakum-picking  are  the  tests  we 
have  usually  employed,  and  of  these  I  greatly  prefer 
the  latter;  firstly,  because  stone-breaking  interferes 
cruelly  with  a  legitimate  industry  in  which  old  and 
crippled  men  now  find  employment ;  secondly,  because 
stone-breakers  in  large  gangs  are  liable  to  injury  to  the 
eyes  from  flying  chips,  and  to  blistered  hands;  thirdly, 
because  the  amount  of  the  test  is  difficult  to  allot,  for 
a  man  can  quickly  learn  to  break  loo  per  cent  more 
than  he  could  at  first,  and  the  quality  of  the  stone  to 
be  broken  causes  a  task  to  vary  at  least  25  per  cent, 
which  complicates  the  guardians*  judgment  on  the  fair- 
ness of  the  test ;  lastly,  because  oakum-picking  is  the 
more  monotonous,  and  consequently  deterrent  Lately 
we  have  failed  to  get  junk  to  pick,  a  temporary  diffi- 
culty to  which  guardians  are  always  liable,  but  which 
ought  to  be  overcome  by  correspondence  and  inter- 
change of  communication  such  as  is  afforded  by  our 
local  Conferences.  Having,  therefore,  arrived  at  the 
conclusion  that  where  workhouses  are  too  limited  in 
size  to  meet  the  able-bodied  applicants  for  relief,  out- 
relief  must  be  given,  and  considered  its  nature  and  its 
conditions  I  think  that  as  little  as  possible  should  be 
given  in  money,  for  the  temptation  to  spend  it  in  a 
public-house  is  too  much  for  a  man  who,  in  all 
probability,  has  been  reduced  to  his  present  want 
through  drink.  It  will  be  better  to  give  it  in  kind,  and 
the  relieving  officer  should  see,  as  far  as  practicable, 
that  the  children  get  their  fair  share  of  the  bread. 

The  idea  of  bread  riots  is  most  distressing  to  the 
Christian  mind.  Plenty,  plenty  everywhere,  but  not 
a  bit  to  eat ;  the  wife  and  little  ones  at  home  pining 
and  starving.  Is  not  this  a  state  of  things  to  drive  a 
man  to  madness  or  to  crime  ?  Such  a  state  of  things 
must  be  met  promptly,  and  by  giving  the  required 
bread  under  some  obligations.  What  obligations, 
guardians  must  decide;   but  in  the  meantime  there 
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should  be  no  question  of  giving  bread;   it  must  be 
given,  and  promptly. 

Last  year,  in  South  Wales,  the  collapse  of  the  iron 
trade,  and  consequent  injury  to  the  coal  trade,  caused 
a  very  wide-spread  distress  through  certain  districts  of 
the  hill  country  of  Glamorganshire  and  Monmouth- 
shire, and  a  large  public  subscription  was  raised  and 
expended  in  relieving  what  some  critics  have  thought 
it  was  the  duty  of  the  poor  law  guardians  to  have  done. 
Throughout  this  period  the  action  of  the  guardians  of 
the  Merthyr  Tydfil  union,  in  the  centre  of  this  ruin, 
was  uniformly  stringent  and  rigid.  In-door  relief  only 
was  granted  to  able-bodied,  and  with  a  marked  result 
(the  well-known  and  usual  result)  of  non-acceptance  of 
this  test.  A  noticeable  feature  of  the  South  Wales 
local  Poor  Law  Conference,  held  at  Cardiff  on  the  26th 
of  June,  this  year,  was  the  jealousy  of  representatives  of 
neighbouring  unions  in  criticising  the  printed  results,  or 
"paper  success,"  of  the  Merthyr  guardians.  It  was 
bitterly  complained  of  that  their  stringent  rules  in 
refusing  out-relief  to  able-bodied  applicants  had  had  the 
effect  of  driving  these  latter  from  their  homes  to  seek 
food  and  relief  in  other  parts  of  the  county,  and  their 
action  was  called  a  "  clever  scheme  to  prevent  people 
from  applying  for  relief  at  all  "  No  doubt  the  district  I 
have  named  has  gone  through  a  great  and  difficult  crisis, 
from  which  many  important  lessons  may  be  learned. 
Mr.  Bircham,  H.M.  able  Inspector,  gave  his  opinion 
that  "  no  undue  strain  was  thrown  upon  the  poor  law 
machinery ;"  but  this  statement  should  have  been  sup- 
plemented with  the  fact  that  several  thousand  pounds* 
worth  of  charity  from  public  subscription,  in  addition 
to  unknown  amounts  of  private  assistance,  was  then 
being  distributed  in  that  district  by  self-constituted 
relief  societies  and  committees. 

The  Hon.  Henry  Bruce  tells  me  that  in  fourteen 
weeks  in  the  commencement  of  last  year  the  relief 
committee,  of  which  he  was  chairman,  at  Aberdare, 
relieved  no  less  than  17,450  cases,  including  72,583 
persons,  with  ;^2,7oo,  and  that  this  had  nothing  to  do 
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with  the  neighbouring  populous  district  of  Mountain 
Ash,  where  about  jC 2,000  was  divided  among  a  much 
smaller  number.  The  Rector  of  Merthyr  also  had  a 
fund  of  ;^8,500,  from  which,  amongst  other  bene- 
factions, he  provided  a  children's  daily  meal,  a  form  of 
charity  which  commends  itself  very  strongly  to  a 
Christian  heart.  Who  can  see  the  children  wanting, 
and  refuse  such  help  ?  Calculating  considerations  must 
be  postponed  for  the  present  No  doubt,  in  times  gone 
by,  their  parents  ought  to  have  made  provision,  and 
perhaps  this  meal  is  demoralizing ;  but,  in  the  mean- 
time, while  we  are  preaching,  the  children  are  hungry, 
and  I  believe  the  day  will  be  far  absent  when  charity 
will  be  willing  to  divest  herself  of  such  a  prerogative. 
Aided  by  such  assistance,  carefully  administered,  I 
think  the  law  as  it  stands  is  competent  to  deal  with 
such  cases  of  destitution  as  have  arisen.  The  broad 
fact  remains  that  the  rates  and  the  pauperism  of 
Merthyr  remain  lower  than  their  neighbours  by  their 
persistent  and,  in  my  opinion,  legitimate  use  of  their 
workhouse;  and  I  think  that  as  education  advances, 
and  as  a  feeling  of  security  in  benefit  clubs  grows, 
there  will  be  less  excuse  for  that  neglect  of  self-pro- 
vision, which  is  now  painfully  prevalent  and  too  clearly 
traceable  to  the  demoralization  of  maladministration, 
and  that,  therefore,  guardians  may  be,  and  should  be, 
increasingly  strict.  The  great  answer  is,  that  larger 
workhouses,  with  careful  classification,  should  be  built 
in  good  times,  so  that  when  evil  times  arise  the 
guardians  shall  be  masters  of  the  situation.  Let  the 
workhouse  be  duplex  in  its  construction,  a  workhouse 
for  the  test,  and  a  poorhouse  or  infirmary  for  the  old  or 
the  sick.  Let  the  master  or  superintendent  be  carefully 
chosen  as  a  humanitarian  for  the  infirmary,  and  a 
disciplinarian  for  the  test  wards  of  his  house ;  and  let 
a  labour-master  be  a  sine  qua  non  to  assist  the  master 
whenever  the  able-bodied  numbers  increase.  Where 
workhouse  accommodation  is  insufficient,  might  not 
guardians  take  the  bull  by  the  horns  and  erect  a  tem- 
porary addition  to  their  house  ?    Most  country  union 
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workhouses  have  the  necessary  land  adjoining,  and  a 
temporary  barrack  of  wood  or  iron  might  be  bought 
and  erected,  and  sold  again  after  the  difficulty  was 
tided  over.  The  cost  need  not  be  great,  and  would 
probably  be  saved  over  and  over  again  by  the  numbers 
of  applicants  who  would  prefer  to  find  their  own  main- 
tenance, and  who  would  find  success  easier  than  they 
had  imagined  when  the  alternative  was  the  in-door 
test ;  and,  in  the  meantime,  the  guardians  would  have 
gained  valuable  experience  of  the  power  they  wield 
with  a  larger  workhouse,  which  it  may  reasonably  be 
presumed  will  encourage  them  to  build  a  permanent 
addition  in  future. 

To  sum  up,  I  condemn  Government  interference, 
emigration,  and  enlistment,  and  uphold  the  present 
system  of  relief.  I  advocate  larger  workhouses,  and  a 
special  view  in  their  construction  to  temporary  enlarge- 
ment, and  in  extreme  cases  I  think  the  area  of  charge- 
ability  may  be  extended.  Do  not  blame  me  that  my 
paper  is  bald,  and  that  I  propose  no  heroic  measures, 
but  rather  praise  the  law  that  its  principles  are  sound, 
and  will  stand  the  test  of  experience. 


Discussion. 

The  Chairman  :  Are  there  any  gentlemen  here  from  unions  or 
districts  which  have  been  subject  of  late  to  these  vicissitudes  of  large 
numbers  being  thrown  out  of  employment  and  demanding  relief 
because  if  so  their  experience  will  be  better  than  hypotheses  or 
opinions  ? 

Mr.  Llewelyn  :  I  received  a  letter  this  morning  which  bears  on 
the  subject  It  is  from  the  member  for  the  Carmarthen  boroughs, 
and  chairman  of  the  Llanelly  board  of  guardians,  and  he  gives  us 
his  experience  upon  this  very  question.  He  says  that  in  the  autumn 
of  1876  the  colliers  struck  against  a  reduction  of  wages,  and  900  to 
zooo  were  out  of  worL  The  guardians  gave  no  out-door  relief  to 
the  men  on  strike,  and  no  able-bodied  men  were  relieved  but  in  the 
house.  The  men  consequently  went  elsewhere  in  search  of  work,  a 
few  begging  of  the  charitable.  Since  then,  works  and  collieries  had 
been  constantly  closed,  and  the  labour  test  had  been  in  operation. 
There  are  now  20  to  60  men  employed  in  breaking  stones^  and 
earning  6s.  to  12s,  a  week,  according  to  the  number  of  their  families. 
So  that  during  a  period  of  five  weeks  there  had  been  about  900  to 
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Zyooo  men  out  of  employment,  and  no  out-relief  was  given,  because 
nothing  but  the  in-door  test  was  offered. 

Mr.  Fell,  MP. :  Was  the  workhouse  of  sufficient  capacity  ? 

Mr.  Llewelyn  :  I  should  say  it  certainly  would  not  take  in  a 
thousand ;  but  they  refused  the  test 

Mr.  Pell,  M.P. :  Does  any  guardian  know  of  any  workhouse  that 
has  not  been  sufficient,  because  there  is  a  proposal  in  the  paper  to 
build  ?  In  what  district  is  additional  building  wanted  ?  I  am  not 
talking  of  the  Welsh  districts,  because  they  have  not  many  work- 
houses there. 

Mr.  Blecklv  :  In  Warrington  we  have  no  room. 

A  Guardian  :    Ulverstone  is  also  full 

The  Chairman  :  I  beg  to  interpose  here,  and  to  speak  on  a  ruling 
principle  of  administration  applicable  to  the  question,  on  which  I 
may  speak  as  the  only  surviving  member  of  the  Commission  of 
Inquiry,  under  which  that  principle  was  elaborated,  with  others, 
which  it  has  been  consolitary  to  observe  the  congresses  of  guardians 
and  the  chambers  of  agriculture  have  petitioned  Parliament  to  revert 
and  maintain.  Now  it  has  been  put  about  of  late  that  the  principle  we 
proposed  in  1833-34  was  one  exclusively  for  in-door  relief  for  the 
able-bodied,  as  well  as  all  other  classes  in  workhouses ;  and  that  this 
principle  is  inapplicable,  and  must  break  down  on  occasions  when 
masses  are  thrown  into  conditions  of  destitution.  This  statement  is 
made  under  a  mistake  which  it  is  important  to  correct  The  prin- 
ciple of  administration  as  respects  the  able-bodied  was  that  they 
should  receive  relief,  in  case  of  absolute  destitution,  in  return  for 
work,  and  under  such  conditions  as  not  to  make  the  relief  more 
eligible  than  regular  industry.  For  all  ordinary  occasions,  and  for 
the  relief  of  scattered  cases,  the  workhouse  is  the  most  convenient 
mode  of  applying  this  principle ;  to  the  able-bodied,  and  for  them 
and  for  all  classes,  the  statement  of  out-door  relief  as  the  exception, 
and  in-door  relief  as  the  rule  is  the  correct  expression,  and  diis  is 
the  general  successful  method  of  applying  the  principle  in  Ireland. 
But  we  contemplated  the  occurrence  of  conditions  in  which  the  able- 
bodied  might  be  reduced  to  absolute  destitution,  in  masses  or  in 
numbers  too  great  for  the  ordinary  accommodation  in  workhouses ; 
and  we  expressly  stated  in  our  report,  that  on  such  occasions  out-door 
relief  must  be  given  in  return  for  labour.  We  expressly  stated  that 
such  labour  should  not  be  sham  labour  or  irritating  labour,  but  real 
productive  labour,  which,  if  properly  sought,  might,  in  Uie  large 
districts  we  contemplated  for  relief,  be  found.  On  sudi  extraordinary 
occasions  the  rule  for  ordinary  relief  would  be  the  exception, 
and  as  respects  the  able-bodied,  out-door  relief  would  be  the  rule 
and  in-door  relief  the  exception.  I  may  exemplify  the  principle  by 
the  instance  of  the  occurrence  of  the  cotton  famine  in  Lancashire. 
There,  towns  were  subdivided,  and  the  union  administration  was  so 
imperfect  that,  on  the  occurrence  of  the  famine,  it  utterly  broke 
down,  and  the  intervention  of  the  central  authority  was  evoked  for 
the  due  application  of  the  principle  of  the  law.  Assistant  Commis- 
sioners were  sent  to  the  district,  and  one  of  themr— Mr.  Robert 
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Rawlinson,  the  sanitary  engineer— organized  towns  improvement 
work,  dndnage  work,  road  work,  and  other  work,  the  chief  of  which 
was  earth  work.  A  million  and  a-half  of  money  was  borrowed  on 
the  security  of  the  rates.  Relief  in  return  for  this  form  of  produc- 
tive labour  was  offered  to  40,000  applicants,  of  whom  7,000  accepted 
it,  many  of  whom  did  not  keep  it  long.  The  work  was  earthwork, 
thus  offered  to  cotton  workers;  and  it  might  be  objected  to  as  un- 
suitable to  them,  as  no  doubt  it  was  but  to  the  absolutely  destitute. 
They  took  it,  however,  and  stuck  to  it  manfully,  and  in  a  short  time 
the  hand-soreness  disappeared.  Most  of  them,  as  they  had  sufficient 
food,  though  simple,  increased  in  health  and  strength,  and  expressed 
their  determination  not  to  return  to  the  in-door  work  of  the  factories 
if  they  could  find  out-door  work  in  the  fields.  Now  what  would  have 
happened,  if  out-door  relief  had  been  given  in  money,  or  without 
any  return  of  labour  on  correct  principle  ?  The  congestion  on  the 
labour  market  would  have  been  maintained ;  there  would  have  been 
little  search  for  labour  afield  or  far  off.  One  secret  of  the  success  of 
the  principle  was  this — that  there  are  few  respectable  labourers,  who 
are  alone  in  the  world,  solitary,  without  family,  or  friendly  or  social 
ties.  Of  the  families,  members  were  at  work  earning  wages  in  other 
occupations,  and  they  assisted  the  destitute,  by  giving  and  taking 
meals  with  them ;  and  friends  assisted  with  loans  to  seek  work  else- 
where. Then,  too,  voluntary  charity  had  its  proper  place.  We  had 
similar  experiences,  on  a  lesser  scale,  in  the  cases  of  destitution 
among  the  silk  weavers  of  Spitalfields.  On  occasions  of  alleged 
destitution — on  occasions  such  as  the  paper  under  discussion  treats 
of,  the  law  is  clear.  The  Act  of  Elizabeth  prescribes  that  relief  shall 
be  given  not  to  the  able-bodied,  who  have  some  means ;  but  to  those 
who  have  no  means  to  maintain  them,  for  which  work  is  to  be 
provided  But  those  are  not  destitute  who  have  means  of  any  sort 
available.  A  man  is  not  destitute  who  wants  iSs.  a  week  whilst  i6j., 
or  much  lower  wages,  or  even  the  Queen's  shilling  to  a  recruit,  can 
be  got  This  is  the  strict  and  salutary  law  which  it  is  to  the  interest 
of  die  wage  classes  themselves  to  have  maintained. 

Mr.  Alsager  Hill  :  I  gather  from  Mr.  Llewelyn's  paper  that  he 
has  virtually  excluded  from  the  category  of  the  resources  on  which 
the  working  classes  may  depend — ^their  own  union  in  the  sense  of 
trades'  union.  That  seems  to  me  an  important  omission,  because  the 
trades'  unions  are  the  only  organizations  at  present  which  find 
assistance  for  persons  out  of  work.  It  is  in  a  great  measure,  because 
the  guardians  have  not  recognized  this  element,  that  the  primary 
difficulty  has  arisen.  If  the  guardians  were  to  recognize  it,  and  say 
to  the  men : — "  You  must  fall  back  on  your  union,"  there  would 
be  a  great  relief  to  the  funds  of  the  poor  law.  This  is  a  point 
worthy,  I  think,  of  the  attention  of  this  Conference.  Assuming, 
then,  the  existence  of  trades'  unions,  there  would,  doubtless,  be 
a  difficulty  on  the  part  of  boards  of  guardians  in  ascertaining  the 
merits  of  the  disputes  continually  going  on  between  capital  and 
labour.  Until  some  arrangement  is  made  under  which  the  general 
right  or  wrong  of  these  conflicts  can  be  determined,  guardians  wiQ 
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have  a  difficulty  in  coming  to  a  conclusion  as  to  whether  they  should 
give  any  sort  of  assistance.  In  the  case  of  the  great  strike  in  Wales 
there  were,  I  believe,  opportunities  for  a  large  number  of  persons  to 
go  to  other  parts  of  England  and  sell  their  labour ;  but  for  certain 
reasons  those  persons  were  kept  within  the  area  of  the  operations  of 
several  of  the  boards  of  guardians;  and,  therefore,  there  was  a 
certain  capitalist  element  entering  into  the  treatment  of  these  cases. 
But  if  the  present  law  of  settlement  were  completely  removed,  so  as 
to  enable  persons  to  go  from  one  part  of  the  country  to  another, 
that  particular  form  of  treatment  would  not  occur,  and  persons  would 
be  able  to  go  into  the  market  where  they  could  best  sell  their  labour. 
I  have  heard  with  astonishment  the  statement  that  some  workhouses 
are  now  full,  and  cannot  take  in  any  more  inmates.  I  did  not  know 
that  we  had  arrived  at  that  stage.  If  these  unions  are  in  the  coimty 
of  Lancashire,  where  another  great  strike  is  going  on,  then  they  are 
not  called  upon  to  give  any  relief  to  the  widows  and  children  of 
operatives  on  strike,  if  the  wage  offered  is  more  than  sufficient  to 
sustain  life ;  and,  therefore,  the  problem  is  now  brought  to  purely 
scientific  grounds  of  settlement.  I  make  these  suggestions  in  the 
hope  that  some  gentleman  will  state  how  far  there  may  now  be  a  much 
wider  recognition  of  the  proper  existence  of  trades'  unions  as  proper 
organizations;  and  whether,  on  the  other  hand,  it  is  not  perfectly 
right  to  apply  the  purely  scientific  test  to  those  operatives  who  are  not 
quarrelling  with  their  bread,  but  with  their  bread  and  butter.  When 
the  pawnshops  are  gorged,  and  the  public-houses  empty,  will  be  the 
time  to  see  whether  larger  workhouses  should  be  erected  to  meet 
a  crisis  which  certainly  has  not  yet  arrived  Mr.  Shaw-Lefevre  has 
shown  that,  notwithstanding  the  melancholy  forecasts  of  some  people, 
this  country  is  not  yet  on  the  verge  of  bankruptcy. 

Mr.  Bleckly  :  A  resolution  is  to  come  before  oiu:  board  to-day 
to  consider  the  steps  to  be  taken  for  the  accommodation  of  the  work- 
house inmates,  the  number  in  the  house  at  the  present  time  ex- 
ceeding the  legal  maximum.  That  has  been  the  state  of  our  work- 
house for  a  considerable  time,  owing  to  the  badness  of  trade  and 
the  restrictions  upon  out-door  relief.  With  regard  to  trades'  unions, 
I  think  we  could  not  refer  applicants  for  relief  to  them,  because 
the  answer  would  be: — "There  are  no  funds  available  for  the 
purpose,"  or  "Our  union  has  a  different  object"  Then,  again, 
large  numbers  of  employers  object  to  take  men  belonging  to  unions ; 
therefore,  whatever  value  these  organizations  may  possess,  they  are 
not,  as  facts  have  plainly  proved,  competent  to  provide  for  the 
maintenance  of  the  families  of  those  on  strike.  The  strikers  them- 
selves have  been  working  under  the  disadvantageous  circumstances 
of  an  inflated  trade  carried  on  by  a  mischievous  system  of  credit, 
under  which  they  have  been  led  into  extravagances  which  are  hard 
to  give  up,  but  which  are  inconsistent  with  a  nominal  state  of  wages. 

Earl  FoRTESCUE,  interposing,  said  the  subject  under  discussion  was 
not  the  causes  which  had  led  to  applications  for  relief,  but  the  method 
of  dealing  with  applicants  who  applied  for  relief. 

Mr.  Bleckly  :  We  are  on  the  question  of  strikes,  and  we  have 
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been  told  of  certain  differences  existing  between  capital  and  labour, 
and  that  it  is  desirable  to  accommodate  these  differences,  if  possible, 
on  some  well-understood  principle.  The  question  before  us  is  the 
**  depression  of  trade,  lock-outs,  and  strikes." 

The  Chairman  :  I  think  Lord  Fortescue  is  right  in  his  objection. 
In  poor  law  administration  we  have  nothing  to  do  with  the  causes  of 
distress. 

Mr.  Bleckly  :  Then  having  a  certain  state  of  things  existing,  the 
question  is  how  are  we  to  d^  with  it  ?  In  the  cotton  famine  we 
succeeded  in  finding  the  people  work,  and  in  distributing  it  over  a 
laige  area.  Government  gave  &cilities  and  provided  money  for  pubUc 
works,  and  in  similar  circumstances  they  would  probably  do  it  again. 
It  has  been  said  there  was  in  particular  cases  a  certain  capitalish 
element  among  boards  of  guardians.  I  think  it  very  desirable  that 
guardians  should  not  rest  under  such  an  imputation.  I  believe  there 
has  been  no  such  thing ;  and  that  where  there  is  a  strike  the  matter 
has  been  dealt  with  in  a  judicial  manner,  and  the  applications  dis- 
'  posed  of  just  as  if  no  stnke  had  occurred.  In  Lancashire  at  the 
present  time  strikes  have  become  somewhat  chronic,  and  I  think  we 
shall  have  to  deal  with  them  on  some  comprehensive  plan,  and  shall 
probably  meet  with  phenomena  of  a  difficult  character.  We  shall 
probably  have  a  longer  continuance  of  strikes  than  hitherto,  and 
shall  need  all  the  wisdom  we  can  gather  in  dealing  with  them  during 
the  present  winter. 

Mr.  Simmons  :  I  am  a  guardian  for  the  parish  of  Maidstone,  and 
I  am  also  a  member  of  the  Kent  and  Sussex  Labourers'  Union. 
The  three  questions  which  have  been  placed  before  us  in  the  paper 
are  so  important  that  it  behoves  us  to  do  all  we  can  to  bring  absolute 
facts  to  the  front  The  fact  that  depression  exists  requires  no  argu- 
ment And  if  depression  exists,  as  it  does,  guardians  are  bound  to 
protect  and  to  feed  those,  especially  of  the  labouring  classes,  who  are 
so  materially  affected  by  that  depression  as  to  require  nourishment 
in  their  poverty.  The  depression  part  of  the  question  is  a  foregone 
conclusion. 

The  Chairman:  Stay;  I  may  put  a  case  reported,  where  the 
wages  were  iBs.  before  the  state  of  depression.  Now  the  wages  are 
i6f.,  and  a  lower  sum  is  offered. 

A  Guardian  :  I  know  that  to  be  a  fact,  Mr.  Chairman, 

Mr.  Simmons  :  I  am  perfectly  aware  that  in  speaking  to-day  I 
may  exceed  the  ordinaiy  bounds ;  but  I  should  like  to  address  you  on 
the  two  points — strikes  and  lock-outs.  There  is  a  great  deal  of  con- 
fusion in  the  public  mind  respecting  the  distinctions  between  the  two. 
A  strike  is  the  action  of  men  agamst  their  employer;  a  lock-out  is 
the  action  of  employers  against  their  men.  In  a  strike  the  guardians 
are  in  this  position— that  from  whatever  cause  poverty  may  arise,  if  a 
man,  woman,  or  child  is  in  an  absolute  state  of  poverty  the  board  of 
guardians  are  compelled  to  feed  them.  As  far  as  strikes  are  con- 
cerned, I  will  leave  that  part  of  the  question,  because  a  lock-out  is 
what  we  have  to  face  in  our  district ;  and  I  am  quite  sure  that  this 
meeting  will  look  tsucts  sternly  in  the  face^  and  will  remember  that  we 
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are  here  on  a  public,  and  not  on  a  personal  question.  How  would 
you  deal  with  this  lock-out?  I  think  the  reader  of  the  paper  has 
made  a  lamentable  error  in  ignoring  the  existence  of  Labourers' 
Unions.  Mechanics'  Unions  do  not  so  much  require  our  attention. 
The  very  poorest  classes,  who  comprise  the  Laboiurers*  Unions,  are 
those  who  come  imder  our  attention.  Now  an  ounce  of  fact  is  worth 
a  bushel  of  argument  We  have  in  Kent  a  great  many  men  fidio 
have  not  strudk,  but  have  been  locked  out  The  farmers  having 
become  aware  that  the  labourers  are  associated  with  the  Labourers' 
Union  of  Kent  and  Sussex,  have  issued  printed  notices  to  their  men 
that  unless  they  leave  that  society  they  wUl  discharge  them  from  their 
employment,  and  evict  them  from  their  cottages.  They  agree  among 
themselves  that  the  men  must  be  driven  fh)m  the  parish.  Now  what 
are  those  who  are  locked-out  to  do?  They  must  leave  the  society 
or  submit  to  their  employers'  dictation.  What  would  leaving  the 
society  involve?  The  men  upon  whom  these  notices  have  been 
served  are  paying  to  a  sick  and  benefit  society  in  the  Labourers' 
Union,  a  society  which  pays  them  12s.  a  week  in  sickness,  a  death 
allowance,  and  an  allowance  to  the  wife  in  confinement  By  this 
means  the  Labourers'  Union  saves  the  ratepayers  and  the  guardians 
some  thousands  of  pounds  a  year,  helping  to  keep  hundreds  of  labour- 
ing people  off  the  rates.  Thb  is  the  root  of  the  difficulty,  and  if,  as 
a  Conference,  we  strike  at  the  root  we  shall  do  some  good.  The 
majority  of  country  guardians  are  farmers,  and  the  first  question  asked 
of  an  applicant  for  relief  is  frequently  *'  Are  you  a  member  of  the 
Labourers'  Union?"  If  he  replies  "  I  am,"  then  the  rejoinder  is, 
**  Then  go  to  the  Labourers'  Union  for  relief."  That  is  the  difficulty ; 
but  if  we  are  in  earnest  we  must  strive  to  get  over  it  Is  it  ^adr  that  a 
farmer  who  has  locked-out  his  labourers  on  a  question  of  wages  should 
sit  in  judgment  on  them  when  they  apply  for  relief  in  Uie  board* 
room  ?  That  is  the  position  of  affairs  at  present  in  scores  of  instances 
in  Kent,  and  I  say  it  is  an  undue  exercise  of  capital  over  labour. 
Such  questions  ought  to  be  left  outside  our  board-rooms. 

Mr.  Alsager  Hill  :  Are  there  any  persons  who  are  locked-out  in 
Kent,  who  could  not  get  i$s.  a  week  in  a  moment  if  they  chose  ? 

Mr.  Simmons  :  No,  sir,  but  there  are  a  large  number  of  labourers 
who  have  received  notice  that  they  will  have  a  reduction  of  wages, 
some  of  them  to  2s.  3^/.,  and  some  as.  2d.  per  day,  with  the  alterna- 
tive of  lock-out  and  getting  out  of  their  cottages,  unless  they  leave 
their  Union.  The  question  of  wages  is  a  secondary  point  The 
men  will  not  leave  their  Labourers'  Union,  and  in  a  great  number  of 
cases  they  have  been  locked-out  No  resolutions  or  papers  will  meet 
these  cases.  I  think  it  is  a  question  that  must  be  dealt  with  torn  a 
Christian  point  of  view,  rather  than  from  a  hard-and-fast  poor  law 
point  of  view.  Though  possibly  there  may  be  a  good  deal  to  be 
said  on  both  sides  of  this  question,  yet  I  hold  that  these  questions, 
whether  the  labourers  or  mechanics  are  right,  or  whether  their  em- 
ployers are  right,  have  nothing  to  do  with  our  poor  law  or  our  poor 
uiw  guardians. 

Mr.  Cleary  :  He  first  says  the  guardians  are  to  take  notice  of  the 
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Labourers'  Unions,  and  then  that  they  are  not  to  take  notice  of 

them. 

Mr.  Pell,  M.P. :  A  question  I  wish  to  ask  is  this : — ^You  stated 
I  think  that  the  Labourers'  Union  unites  a  benefit  society,  which  pro- 
vides a  fund  for  sick  members?  Is  not  that  the  case?  [Mr. 
Simmons :  Yes.]  Then  is  it  not  the  duty  of  the  guardians  to  ask 
an  applicant  whether  he  is  a  member  of  the  union  before  they  pro- 
ceed to  administer  relief? 

Mr.  Simmons:  The  Kent  and  Sussex  Labourers'  Union  grants 
relief  in  times  of  sickness  only,  and  these  men  are  at  the  present  time 
in  health  but  out  of  work,  and  there  is  no  "  out-of-work  "  fund.  It 
seems  to  me  that  until  some  alteration  is  made  in  the  law  with  respect 
of  the  property  qualification  of  guardians,  we  shall  have  these  difficulties 
in  the  agricultural  districts.  At  present  there  are  few  men  in  an  agri- 
cultural parish  qualified  to  become  guardians,  and  the  farmers  being, 
for  the  most  part,  the  only  men  of  capital,  take  the  office  by  right ; 
but  if  a  neutral  element  were  thrown  into  the  board-room  in  the 
shape  of  the  better  class  of  tradespeople  in  our  villages,  a  great  deal 
might  be  done  towards  getting  rid  of  these  difiSculties  that  exist  in 
country  unions  as  apart  from  the  town  unions.  I  submit  that  no 
resolution,  or  decision  come  to  to-day,  will  be  of  any  value  in  con- 
nection with  lock-outs  or  strikes  of  agricultural  labourers,  because  the 
guardians  themselves  will  always  exercise  their  own  power  when  they 
get  a  chance. 

Mr.  Wreford  :  The  reduction  that  has  been  made  in  wages  is 
from  iSs.  to  i6j.,  and  any  labourer  can  get  i6s.  a  week  at  the  present 
moment  in  Kent 

Mr.  Simmons  :  That  is  not  correct 

Mr.  Llewelyn  :   Is  there  any  strike  fund  belonging  to  the  union  ? 

Mr.  Simmons  :  Yes ;  but  I  ask  the  meeting  to  distinguish  between 
strikes  and  lock-outs,  and  I  hope  that  distinction  will  be  drawn. 

The  Chairman  :  Is  there  a  lock-out  fund  ? 

Mr.  Simmons  :  Yes ;  but  it  is  exhaustible. 

Mr.  HouLDiNG :  We  have  heard  the  experiences  of  several  guar- 
dians, but  I  may  say  that  in  West  Derby  I  do  not  think  we  have  had 
a  single  application  for  relief  through  a  strike  or  lock-out,  but  we 
have  had  applications  through  general  depression  of  trade.  We  have 
not  a  single  able-bodied  male  adult  either  in  our  workhouse  or 
hospital  We  have  the  labour  tests  of  stone-breaking  and  oakum- 
picking,  and  I  think  the  latter  is  the  better  test  Our  labour  is  un- 
skilled labour  in  the  large  districts  of  Everton,  Bootle,  and  Kirkdale, 
and  at  the  Liverpool  Docks.  Probably  not  20  per  cent  of  the 
laboiu:ers  at  the  docks  are  in  constant  employment  These  men 
firequently  ask  to  be  put  on  the  labour  tes^  where  they  can  earn 
about  a  shilling  a  day  for  their  wives  and  families,  by  which  they  are 
kept  from  destitution,  and  are  not  pauperized.  The  labour  test 
should  be  adopted  in  all  unions,  because  if  men  know  that  they 
cannot  get  relief  from  the  rates,  except  by  having  to  work  for  it  at 
about  hdf  the  rate  they  would  get  if  they  stuck  to  their  own  employ- 
ment, they  would,  I  think,  be  very  chary  about  strikingi  and  having 
to  depend  on  the  union  for  rclieil 
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Mr.  Grant  :  I  think  we  ought  to  keep  steadily  before  our  mind 
the  grand  principle  that  should  actuate  us  in  our  mode  of  adminis- 
tration, and  that  is  to  relieve  destitution  only  from  whatever  cause, 
and,  in  doing  so,  to  guard  as  far  as  possible  against  injurious  results. 
We  have  nothing  to  do  with  strikes  or  lock-outs.  Oiu:  duty  is  to 
afford  relief  to  destitute  persons.  When  such  special  emergencies 
arise  we  have  to  employ  special  means  to  meet  them.  One  gentleman 
suggests  an  enlaigement  of  our  workhouses.  I  agree  with  the 
propriety  of  giving  only  in-door  relief  to  the  able-bodied,  and  I 
think  the  ordinary  house  accommodation  would  meet  all  wants 
except  in  such  emergencies.  To  provide  greater  accommodation  in 
anticipation  would  not  be  wise,  and  would  be  very  costly,  and  I 
think  guardians  generally  would  not  agree  to  it.  When  the  work- 
house is  full  an  effort  might  be  made  to  divest  it  of  some  of  its 
inmates,  so  as  to  provide  for  the  able-bodied ;  and  if  we  cannot  admit 
all  to  the  workhouse,  the  next  best  thing,  if  we  have  to  afford  out- 
relief,  is  to  insist  upon  the  performance  of  work  so  long  as  the  relief 
is  continued  If  you  will  refer  to  the  15th  Report  of  the  Poor  Law 
Board  you  will  find  reasons  given  against  granting  out-relief  to  the 
able-bodied  without  work.  Mr.  Villiers,  when  President  of  the  Poor 
Law  Board,  and  when  asking  Parliament  to  pass  the  Public  Works 
(Manufacturing  Districts)  Act,  recommended  the  improvement  of 
the  sanitary  condition  of  the  country  as  the  work  on  which  the  people 
should  be  employed.  I  believe  in  every  part  of  the  kingdom  such 
work  is  needed  and  would  be  found  beneficial 

Mr.  Walker  proposed  the  following  resolution : — 

"  That,  in  the  opinion  of  this  Conference,  a  strict  application  of 
the  principles  laid  down  by  the  Poor  Law  Commissioners  in  1833 
and  1834,  and  on  which  die  new  Poor  Law  was  based,  with  the 
experience  gained  during  the  last  40  years,  is  sufficient  to  meet  any 
emergencies  arising  from  depression  of  trade,  strikes,  or  lock-outs." 

This  resolution  would  raise  the  question  as  to  whether  there  had 
been  any  break  down  in  the  poor  law,  and  he  believed  it  would  be  .the 
unanimous  opinion  that  there  had  been  no  such  break  down. 

Mr.  RooKE,  in  seconding  the  resolution,  said :  There  has  been 
great  depression  in  trade  in  our  district,  and  the  newspapers  have 
told  us  it  is  so  great  that  the  guardians  are  imable  to  cope  with  it, 
a  statement  I  was  very  much  surprised  to  hear.  The  point  which  I 
wish  to  press  to-day  is  as  to  what  we  have  to  do  to  provide  for 
these  vicissitudes  which  are  constantly  occurring.  When  we  built  a 
hospital  lately  we  purposely  left  the  earth  work  around  unfinished ; 
and  now  we  employ  230  of  our  able-bodied  men,  with  their  barrows 
and  spades,  to  shovel  the  earth  away,  and  a  great  quantity  of 
work  still  remains  to  be  done,  which  will  be  sufficient  for  any  test  of 
the  kind.  Another  point  is  that  these  Conferences  are  always  ad* 
vising  strictness  in  the  administration  of  the  law.  What  do  we  find 
in  Manchester  at  a  time  like  this?  The  normal  state  of  out-relief 
during  the  cotton  famine  was  3,000.  We  reduced  that  to  900,  and 
now  we  have  again  2,400,  but  we  have  not  yet  reached  the  normal 
state  of  ten  or  twelve  years  ago.     I  feel  the  greatest  confidencei 
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therefore,  that  we  shall  be  able  to  cope  with  the  present  difficulty. 
In  the  course  of  eight  weeks  or  so  we  hope  to  b^  well  out  of  the 
winter ;  and  we  may  hope  that  the  people  of  wealth  will  at  this  season 
help  the  poor  towards  steming  the  tide  till  then. 

Mr.  Dutch  suggested  that  if  employment  for  applicants  for  relief 
took  the  form  of  public  works,  they  could  not  be  more  usefully  em- 
ployed than  in  works  for  the  prevention  of  floods,  which  so  often  did 
great  injury  in  different  parts  of  the  country;  or  in  reclaiming  land  of 
the  kind  between  Manchester  and  Liverpool,  which  consisted  of  moss 
land  which  might  be  brought  under  cultivation. 

The  Chairman  :  It  is  proper  to  state,  that  the  guardian  from 
Kent  (Mr.  Simmons)  is  xmder  a  pernicious  mistake  as  to  the  law, 
and  in  his  view  of  the  interests  of  those  he  undertakes  to  represent. 
Capital,  as  such,  has  no  place  at  the  board  of  guardians ;  only  a  civil 
service  and  a  duty  has  place  there,  to  see  to  the  correct  administra- 
tion of  the  law,  which  allows  only  of  relief  in  absolute  and  entire 
destitution.  The  guardians  have  nothing  to  do  beyond  that  They 
have  no  right  to  operate  upon  wages.  Nor  has  labour,  as  such,  any 
right  to  be  there,  for  that  purpose ;  and  it  would  be  mischievous  in 
its  operation  upon  labour  if  it  had.  The  board  of  guardians  is  not 
an  arena  for  any  conflict  of  the  kind.  It  is  true  that  the  parish  pay 
table,  by  an  abuse  of  the  law,  was  used  to  operate  on  the  labour 
market  by  allowances  in  aid  of  wages ;  and  that  was  an  abuse  which 
it  was  one  great  object  of  the  Poor  Law  Amendment  Act,  with  its 
provision  of  a  central  authority,  to  abolish.  To  the  extent  to  which 
the  malpractice  has  been  abolished  wages  have  not  fallen,  as  it  was 
apprehended  they  would,  but  have  risen.  The  wage  classes  in  the 
southern  counties  should  know,  that  it  is  mainly  to  the  operation  of 
that  law,  and  the  exclusion  of  wage  questions  at  the  boards  of  guar- 
dians, that  wages  have  risen  in  the  agricultural  districts  to  the  extent 
they  have,  of  some  50  per  cent  since  the  Act  was  brought  into 
operation.  At  the  same  time  a  deviation  from  the  principle  of 
administration  we  contemplated,  places  the  guardians  in  an  invidious 
position  with  regard  to  the  wage  classes,  which,  for  many  reasons,  it 
will  be  foimd  expedient  to  correct  When  the  wage  classes  see  em- 
ployers dispensing  relief,  especially  when  it  is  dispensed  in  the  gene- 
rally improper  form  of  money,  they  will  view  them  as  acting 
employors,  or  capitalists,  or  in  the  adverse  interests  of  capital,  as  has 
been  represented.  Our  view  was  that  the  functions  of  the  guardians 
should  not  be  executive,  but  supervisory  of  the  action  of  paid 
and  responsible  officers.  For  relief  to  be  effectual  it  must  be  given 
immediately,  and  there  is  great  cruelty  and  evil  in  the  destitute  having 
to  wait  for  the  meetings  of  the  guardians,  and  so  assembling  some- 
times in  crowds  to  have  their  cases  decided.  Now,  we  contemplated 
that  these  executive  duties  should  be  performed,  and  relief  given  at 
once,  by  a  responsible  paid  officer,  and  supervised  afterwards  by  the 
guardians.  If  it  were  seen  by  the  wage  classes  that  relief  was  given 
by  the  responsible  paid  officer,  upon  a  definite  rule,  and  not  on  the 
dictim  or  discretion  of  any  employer,  there  would  be  content  where 
there  is  now  jealousy,  misconceptioui  and  discontent 
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The  resolution  was  then  put  and  carried. 

Mr.  Wreford  desired  to  say,  in  answer  to  a  statement  made  by 
Mr.  Simmons,  the  guardians  before  giving  relief  asked  whether  the 
applicants  belonged  to  a  Labourers'  Union,  that  during  the  time  he 
had  been  chairman  of  his  board  no  such  question  had  ever  been  put 
to  an  applicant 

Earl  FoRTESCUE  moved  a  vote  of  thanks  to  Mr.  Llewelyn  for  his 
valuable  paper,  and  agreed  that  the  writer's  suggestion  of  a  tem- 
porary building,  so  as  to  afford  increased  workhouse  accommodation 
where  required,  was  a  very  admirable  way  of  meeting  the  exigencies 
of  the  case. 

Mr.  Pell,  M.P.,  in  seconding  the  vote  of  thanks,  said  that  after  all 
it  was  not  ^e  amount  which  a  man  earned  in  a  week  that  was  the 
measure  of  his  condition ;  it  was  whether  he  had  been  so  trained  as 
to  be  able  to  live  below  his  income.  If  i6s.  a  week  had  been  rejected 
in  Kent,  no  one  would  say  the  agricultural  labourer  was  likely  to  come 
to  the  guardians  in  a  destitute  condition.  Hb  (Mr.  Pell's)  testimony 
was  directly  contrary  to  that  of  Mr.  Simmons.  The  more  he  (Mr. 
Pell)  knew  of  the  agricultural  labourer  the  more  he  found  him  able 
to  save,  and  he  also  found  that  destitution  was  not  increasing  in  the 
agricultural  districts,  though  it  was  in  the  manufacturing  districts. 
He  would  caution  the  public  generally  against  receiving  too  readily 
the  statement  of  destitution  in  any  district  whatever.  It  was  easy  to 
make  the  assertion  and  difficult  to  contradict  it.  I  may  say  that  in  a 
manufacturing  town  of  the  midlands  a  relief  fund  was  to  be  started 
to  relieve  distress,  but  before  doing  so  certain  persons  inquired  at  the 
savings  banks  whether  there  had  been  any  reduction  of  deposits,  and 
of  the  laige  employers  the  amount  of  wages  being  paid  as  compared 
with  eight  or  nine  years  ago.  The  result  of  the  inquiry  was  to  stop 
at  once  the  proposed  relief  fund,  aad  at  the  present  time  pauperism 
was  not  increasing  there  nor  was  destitution. 

The  Chairman  :  With  respect  to  workhouse  accommodation,  cer- 
tainly one  union  may  be  surcharged  whilst  a  contiguous  imion  may 
have  plenty  of  room.  While  there  has  been  a  reduction  of  out-relief 
in  Manchester,  and  an  almost  inappreciable  augmentation  of  in-door 
relief,  I  take  it  that  throughout  the  country  probably  a  third  or  a  half 
of  the  beds  remain  unoccupied.  In  the  county  of  Kent  there 
were  xo,ooo  beds,  and  only  5,000  occupied;  and  the  diminution  of 
in-door  relief  is  such  as  to  afford  large  hopes  of  the  result  that  might 
be  achieved  by  better  classification  and  arrangement. 

The  vote  of  thanks  having  been  carried,  Mr.  Llewelyn  briefly 
replied. 

A  vote  of  thanks  to  Mr.  Chadwick,  CB.,  for  presiding,  proposed 
by  Mr.  Pell,  M.P.,  and  seconded  by  Mr.  Clare  Sewell  Read,  M.P., 
was  passed 

The  Chairman,  in  returning  thanks,  said  the  resolution  last  past, 
by  so  influential  a  meeting,  vindicating  his  early  labours,  was  a  high 
consolation  and  gratification  to  him.    The  Conference  then  dosed. 
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